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THE ITALIAN BOY. 

AN AUTO-mOUJlAI-llV. 

(ill Ihnbiiliilimciil.) 


At ten ycrirs- of age I left iny native 
Alps, ill tlie miiltit of hit'll 1 was horri 
aiul reared, in the laiidabie anihitioii 
of asceiulmg the loftiest ehimnc\s of 
J’aris.* My wliole wealth consisted of a 
in.irniutte, a pair of hnislies, and a soot- 
hag; and when I descended from the 
Alpine district, and gained the level 
country, iny little heart dilated with 
happy expectations. I felt a.s if the 
world before me were all my own. I was 
robust, agil., aitdaeions, and bad a flow 
of animal spirits productive of cxube,rant 
gaiety. In liealtli and hardiness I was 
seareeiy surpassed by the chamois and 
f.dcons of ill}' native rocks. 

My professional course was attended 


with such trriinil siKTi.i (for I swept 
tlirongli all the toiviis on my route to 
Farih}, that, on my arrival in tla; hreinli 
capital, 1 bad accnmulatt'd hinds snf- 
ficieiit to purcliase an a[)e, a magpie, and 
a poodle. The future presented itself in 
the most flattering colours to iny iiieiUal 
vision. Every thing smiled on me. Mar¬ 
got w.is the most docile of all j)U])ils, and 
learned to repeat, with great artliiiess, 
eiery word I taught lier, ^ly ajie, (ioton, 
toppled, and tumbled, and daiieed willi 
still more vivacity than its master; and 
my [loodlc, the most sagacious of his 
tribe, stood on his hind legs with a tin 
disli in his mouth, holding his (bre-ji.iws 
pendent, in so beseeching an attitude. 


* f/ii jK-lit Savoyard .and a cliininej-swfi'por are synonymous terms in Frame. These 
gay liltlc mountaineers aie of a wholly dilferent order of beings from their tortured, 
ill-treated biethrcii who follow the same occupation in Englaml. Bands of the lilde 
strangers -arc placed under tlie care of their own countrymen somewhat older than fliem- 
sclves, by whom tliey are well tieated and honesdy j>aid. They cheiisli the same alfee- 
tion for their n.auvc mountains for which llieir .Swiss neiglibonrs are pinverhial; and, 
like them, quit their homes to realise a small iudepeiideiiee, witli whieli tliey return to 
Fiediuonl to settle themselves for life, and assist their aged puveiits. Having constantly 
before them a good and honourable moiiv«> for exertion (whieli is, in fact, the iliii f 
source of happiness throughout every condition of human life), these lillle .Suvo)'ards 
aic reinaikahie for their cheerful temper and honest conduct; and no rrai-i: legirnei.t 
of .soldiers can boast of a higher degree of espnt de corji.s. Anioiigst French vvoiiieu 
they seem to he especial favourites; every I’arisienne, be she lu;/lc or be she Limw, Ima 
a kind word or a Hard for le pauvre pcltl from Savoy. Kteeediiigly gl;«l sJiould we he 
could we discover that John Bull regards the little wanderers with the same- kindly 
feeling. Wo liavc heard many prosy declamations on English hospifcilily, liberality, 
morality, Ac. in contradistinction to French triviality, immorality, and many fjther itluirs. 
For an excessively virtuous people we have somatinies strange characters aniangst ms. 
Where but in moral, religious England could be found a firm of Burkiles for tlie .sale of 
home-made subjects for the anatomist ? 
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that every by-stander found himself irre¬ 
sistibly impelled to ^ivc him a small 
coin or two. Early in the morning I 
swept the chimneys of my customers; and 
fit noon cleansed myself, and exhibited 
my animals on the Boulevard. My purse 
increased; but my ambition enlarged in 
an equal proportion. Having heard a 
nursery tale of a poor boy in London, 
nametl Vittinton, who, by means of a 
cat, gaine#an immense fortune in India, 
and became lord mnirc, I thus reasoned 
with myself. — “If this poor man had 
one beast, I have four: — if he, with a 
cat, became lord viaire^ I, with my me¬ 
nagerie, ought to be a prince — I, who 
possess my pic Margot, iny ape Goto a, 
my marmottc, and my poodle.” 

After two years of castle-building, I 
prepared to realise my fancies; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, one fine morning, I bade adieu 
to the Boulevard, turned my face England- 
ward, and commenced my travels with my 
marmottc on one shoulder, Margot on 
Uie other, Goton in my arms, and my 
faithful poodle trudging by inv side. In 
this fashion we journeyed, snowing off' 
our various accomplishments whenever 
we found a suitable opportunity of gain¬ 
ing a few sous. For our passage across 
the Cimniiel wc were indebted to the 
good nature of the captain of a packet, 
who had laughed heartily at the antics of 
myself and fellow travellers, as we ex¬ 
hibited our various attractions on Bou¬ 
logne beach; and at length we were fairly 
established at Chnring-cross. 

Without vanity, let me say that 1 
played my little part to admiration, on 
the grand scene of the insular metropolis. 
Success followed iny efforts: I swept every 
chimney, high and low, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Piccadilly; and when, at noon, I 
danced on the pavi! with Gotoii and my 
mnrmotte, not a damsel of the Hap- 
marcketh but stopped and said, — “ Walk 
finei failntos'* and then my magpie,Margot, 
replied, in very pretty English, which she 
had learned from me, — “ ^ penni if 
pUathJ* 

England is a kind place; and, were it 
not ror their horrible catch^e le cold, I 
would have lived and died there: but, in 
an autumnal fug, 1 and my animals all 
caught a catarrh; my marmotte died, •— 
my ape Goton had a sore throat, — my 
poodle sneezed,—Margot was hoarse, and 
would have coughed if she could,—-I be- 
eame melancholy, had n severe pain in my 


chest, on which I used to press my hand, 
and reply, with a woeful look, to the en¬ 
quiries of all passers by, — “ J*ai mal ici! 
J'aimdkir' 

Things could not continue thus; I 
thought of Meistare Vittinton and his 
cat, and that, if I lost my animals and my 
health, I should not even come to be 
lord viaire, nuich less—prince. Down I 
went to the river-side, to beg my passage 
back to France; and there I met the 
captain of an India ship, who, when he 
heard my story, offered to take me with 
him to India, to make his passengers 
laugh. I knew that India was the place 
where Vittinton had made his fortune, 
and become lord maire; so, with my three 
remaining animals, 1 embarked in high 
glee. 

I had no chimneys to sweep on my 
voyage; and, besides making the passen¬ 
gers laugh, I amused myself with making 
wooden clocks, such as we mountaineers 
construct. This was the key to my for¬ 
tune. On our arrival in India, the 
good captain obtained for me an occu¬ 
pation of trifling emolument under a 
machinist in the Company’s service. My 
master was a clever, enterprising man, 
and had a most profitable employment: 
wc got on ill the world together; I 
amused him when oppressed with care 
and toil. Having no children, he loved 
me as a son, and I returned his af¬ 
fection. When he died, he left me a 
great fortune, which I improved till it 
seemed boundless. I will not describe 
the ways and means by which I became 
so rich ; for I have always observed that 
making love and making money are far 
more amusing in practice than in detail. 
In India, where I sojourned thirty years, 

I had but three things to complain of,— 
a flat country, a monotonous sky, and 
languid manners. While occupied by my 
money-making ambition, I scarcely felt 
these inconveniences; but the love of 
gain once satisfied, I felt as much op¬ 
pressed as if I bore the weight of both 
Indies on my shoulders. 

I arrived in London on the evening of 
the fifth of November, in the midst of a 
fog so dense that the crackers refuse to 
go ofl^ and the Pope would not bum; and 
my old complaint of retarded 

in full force. I was now companionlefis;' 
my ape, my magpie, my poodle^ aftW'. 
becoming aged arrknals had, bn# 

after another; paid the of natfire.'- 
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Mjr li^t heart and buoyant ^irits, too, 
were as dead as the weight of four hun< 
dred thousand pounds could make them. 
Every rich man without an object on 
which to bestow his affection can tell 
how dismal 1 felt. Although 1 no longer 
retained my childish ambition of becom* 
ing lord>mayor, I should gladly have 
remained with the brave English, and 
spent amongst them some of tne money 
I had gain^ under their government; 
but it would not do: their maladie du 
pays prevented me; I might have died 
' with them, but I could not live with 
them. I remained in London only till 
my English agent had forwarded my re¬ 
mittances to a Paris banker, and likewise 
directions to prepare' a suitable abode 
and equipage for a rich eastern nabob. 
He hired mr me a fine hotel in the 
Cbaussee d’Antin, bought for me two or 
three carriages, and engaged a numerous 
retinue of livery servants. 

In the midst of these mighty prepar¬ 
ations I arrived in Paris. I had travelled 
from Calais on foot with a knapsack at 
my back, as I had a mind to see my 
hotel without being known. I presented 
myself incognito before my own servants, 
in the character of an old Savoyard; I 
was attended by two young aid-de camps 
of the same nation, whom I had met in 
the course of my journey, and hired for 
the purpose. Assisted by these imps, 
I swept my own chimneys, and was paid 
by my maitre d'Mtel} who generously 
offered to recommend me for the office 
of cleaning my own shoes, on condition 
of receiving a per-centage. 

This slight specimen plainly convinced 
me that I should not only be the 
slave of a thousand new wants, but that 
every want, real or imaginary, would be 
made a pretext for plunder by a crew of 
laced and liveried harpies. Abandoning 
these thoughts, I determined for a time 
to enjoy myself under my assumed slough 
of a grub, before I crept out of it in the 
array of a butterfly. I could thus once 
more enjoy myself in company of the 
marmotte and sweep>bnishes; and I tra¬ 
veled all Paris with my young com¬ 
panions, till at last we arrived at the 
Bottleyard. 

The great Cond^, when, after the lapse 
of ^irty yean, he again saw the battle 
jplaitt (H Rocroi, was less happy than I, 
reTisitu^^lb my autumn of life the 
' seeties of royjfivhg. I made my re-entry 


into the profession, and the wild spirits of 
my boyhood returned. I gave a brilliant 
representation. I capered, sang, per¬ 
formed the baton dance with such sinri^ 
that all the old women who lookeo out 
of their garret windows were lost in 
admiration at my exploits. I divided 
their attention with the genteclcst of all 
bears, which one of my compatriots had 
politely accorded to me as a partner. 
After my fatigues I reposed myself before 
the portal of St. G^ndvieve, greeting the 
steps on which, in my infancy, I had 
slept soundly through many a warm sum¬ 
mer night. 

“ Happy sweep ! ” exclaimed I, “ thou 
once reposedst tranquilly on these hard 
stones. Nabob of half a million ! thou 
wilt,perhaps, to-morrow night experience 
sleeplessness on a couch of down 1" 

That night 1 repaired to the street 
where dwelt the old m\res des Savoyards. 
She was no more. Three or four succes¬ 
sions of nii'rcs had passed away since her 
time; but I recognised with delight the 
large room where, on days of festival, 
she used to distribute to us our holi¬ 
day gear from various pre.<=scs, and where 
with her antiquated hand she was wont 
to arrange our flnery to the best advan¬ 
tage. The contents of niy purse were 
liberally shared between the present mere 
regnant and her assistants. 

This,” said I to myself, as I divided 
the contents of my purse amongst my 
needy compatriots, — “ this is a pleasure 
worth living for; it is far more delightful 
than the mere flow of animal spirits, 
which 1 so much regret in. my vanished 
boyhood: this deliciciis feeling, and the 
power of indulgi^ it, 1 owe to God 
alone.” 

Retaining my disguise, which well en¬ 
abled me to distinguish between the 
cravings of real misery and the vociferous 
importunities of mendicity, I made a va¬ 
grant tour through Paris, at one moment 
scattering handfuls of gold to all the 
dancing marmottes and monkeys 1 found 
on the Boulevards, and the next plunging 
into the almost in)penetrable retreats of 
sickness and want, to relieve both as far 
as money could eflect the object. In 
the course of these peregrinations I fre* 
quently passed and renassed Irefore my 
own hotel, and on such occasions inva< 
riably experienced the feelings of a jail¬ 
bird on beholding the prison which he is 
soon to inhabit. 

B 8 
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At last I arrayed myself in suitable ap¬ 
parel, entered ray gilded dungeon, and 
demanded to see iny gaoler: presently I 
was surrounded by my maitre d’hotcl, 
valets, porters, footmen, and ell the other 
nuisances with which the usages of society 
plague the possessor of half a million. 

“ Would his lordship deign to notice 
the fine view from the concert-room ?” 

" Would his grace please to enter the 
cabinet d'itudes f ” 

“ Would his excellence choose to exa¬ 
mine the new carriages?” 

At this last question out rolled the 
fine new carriages from the coach¬ 
house. On the highly polished pan- 
ncls of a herlin was painted a Cupid 
floating on a rainbow, and aiming his 
arrows with a look of peculiar archness. 
I am writing of a period before the 
outbreak of the revolution, when such 
things were the fashion. On the 
spot I sent for the painter to whose pro¬ 
lific fancy the design was due; forced 
him to enlarge the bandeau over the 
eyes of love, till it assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of a night-cap; a stroke or two 
of the pencil altered the rainliow into the 
mouth of a chimney, the clouds into 
smoke, and the bow and arrows into 
brushes and bag: beneath I ordered the 
painter to inscribe, by way of motto, 
“ VoUa mil Lardy Then came M. 
d’Hozier, the celebrated genealogist, who 
enquired some particulars of ray grand¬ 
father’s family; adding, that, from my 
name, he could to a certainty prove ray 
descent from noble ancestors. 

“ Monsieur le Priisident,” replied I, 
“ you need not on ray account take the 
trouble of searching the records of he¬ 
raldry : I descended from a chimney.” 

On the ceiling of my own saloon, I 
employed the same painter to delineate 
my likeness waltzing with a bear, sur¬ 
rounded by young Savoyards, and the 
implements of my former trade. Despite 
of myself, I soon became entangled in the 
high society of Paris; and when my new 
acquaintances expatiated on the vast 
power I at last possessed under the En¬ 
glish government in India, on my princely 
wealth, and great personal accomplish¬ 
ments, 1 used to point to this picture 
apd cry, ** Behold the Nabob) ” 

All this passed for cynicism. They 
who can reason on character, and read 
the human heart, will say it sprang from 
pride. I know it — fashionable society 


did not: for vanity is too dull to com¬ 
prehend the intricate workings of pride. 

I had received a first-rate education in 
India, the best that any.human being can 
receive — I had educated myself. 1 had 
read books in every language: these 
would have contributed but little to in¬ 
struct me in the deepest of all sciences, 
the study of the human heart; but I had 
looked from books to man, and from man 
again to books. Specimens of all nations 
passed before me in India; and, for thirty 
years, I commingled freely with them in 
business or pleasure. I saw man in every 
possible variation of features and com¬ 
plexion — black, while, brown, red, and 
yellow; but he was still man — the same 
inconsistent mass of good or evil impulse, 
acted upon by the same vices, the same 
passions. In Paris he was just the 
same, due allowance made for the 
deterioration produced by the conven¬ 
tional habits of society. In the higher 
classes I met with impudent pretension, 
vanity, and deceit: in one tiling alone 
were men consistent and uiianinious,—in 
the banislmient of every trait of simpli¬ 
city from their words and actions. 

In making these comparisons (for the 
spirit of truth wouhl not siifier me, ns a 
pliilosopher, to arrive at conclusions with 
outexperiments), I sojourned long enough 
in Paris to consume oue quarter of my 
fortune; and, what was worse, became at 
last half dead with ennui — a malady I 
had never before experienced. How 
should it he otherwise w hen I had tasked 
myself to no practically through the mi¬ 
nutest articles of that code called xavoir 
vivre, which is as pedantic as an Asiatic 
ceremony, and as complicated as the me¬ 
chanism of Sieur Pierre; which reduces 
one half of the population of the fashion- 
ble world to the state of automatons. 
See what a philosopher will undergo for 
the sake of experiment, and of analysing 
a supposed new species; for such to me 
was the fashionable world! 

The only thing in Paris in which I 
found a particle of good sense was the 
Jardin du Roi; and there I passed whole 
days. I was woefully annoyed, however, 
at seeing a toupee stuck on the head of 
Buflbn; hut I knew there was that with¬ 
in the head which atoned for the fop¬ 
pery without: and to this conclusion I 
came, ~ It is the philosopher and 
naturalist who writes, and the count that 
is bewigged.” He well knaw the tone of 
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both departments ; and 1 saw two Buffons 
where t had expected to meet but one. 

When a longer sojourn at Paris became 
insupportable, I one day prepared for 
departure, without the ceremony of leave* 
taking: I left orders for the immediate 
sale of my goods) paid all my debts; leav* 
ing behind me no creditors but those to 
whom 1 owed an accumulated portiob of 
contempt. 

I travelled on foot to Lyons, I vras 
then pretty well tired: from Lyons to St. 
Sympliorien I indulged myself with a 
relay of asses; 1 had earned by fatigue a 
relish for riding. 

Forty years had nearly elapsed since 
I beheld my native m'ountains; it was 
high time for me to think of settling 
myself for life. I fell iti love forthwith. 
The object of my passion was a grand 
personage, hard-featured, cold, and harsh, 
quite a contrast to fashionable females, 
except that her temperament was uncer¬ 
tain and capricious. I espoused her, and, 
like the Doge of Venice, claimed my 
stormy bride with a ring. 1 climbed to 
the highest |)eak of the mountain d’Izoar, 
and flung my niipti d ring into the depths 
of the valic 3 ^du Queyras. It was this 
mountain and its dependencies that I had 
wedded by means ol purchase. 

During upwards of fifty years I have 
been a faithful hushund, and so little jea¬ 
lous that I consider all my wife’s children 
mine, whether born before, after, or out 
of mii^riage; and I have given ray bene¬ 
diction to all without counting them. 
The dear mamma and the dear children 
are sometimes a little contrary, and now 
and then do perverse and foolish things; 
but, having taken them with all faults, 
T am not disappointed, and contrive to 
preserve for them a conjugal and paternal 
aflection. 

Richer than Romulus, >7ho possessed 
but seven hills, I am the sole proprietor 
of fourteen mounl^ 'ns: eight of these are 
pastoral, and have the usual number of 
chalets, stables, cowsheds, and huts; three 
mountains are covered with alpine plants, 
lavender, auriculas, veronica, and Swiss 
tea, which is sold at Paris for three 
francs per pound, but which 1 have here 
for nothing. My other mountains are 
clothed with forests of pine, larch, and 
fir. I have besides a glacier bordered 
with meadows, which I bought with the 
prqceetls of the sale of my glasses at 
Pans. Fifteen hundred merinos of a 


very fine breed, six thousand sheep of a 
race indigenous to the mountains, a hun¬ 
dred beautiful Norman cows, six cas¬ 
cades, fourteen torrents, the peak of 
Azerole, which is eighteen hundred feet 
I purchased with the price of my 
fanciful clocks and timepieces. My eight 
cari^iage horses sufficed to procure me a 
Imndrcil and twenty Piedmontese marcs 
and sixty Provence asses. Wlien I look 
round on my territory, and nil its appur- 
teuances, 1 can say with pride, “ All this 
came from the soot of a chimney ! ” 

Fifty years, men, hensts, and moun¬ 
tains, have we dwelt together, contented 
with one another ! Half an age of feli¬ 
city is an unheard-of thing ! Enclosed 
in a metropolis, should we have enjoyed 
years, or days, m* hours, or even minutes, 
of happiness ? 

My happiness I ow’e to my wife: old, 
ill-munnercd, and rude tliou^h she he, in 
my eyes her beauty is pcrlcct. I love 
her as much when ^he storms and raves 
as when she yearly decks herself with 
spring flowers. Time has whitened her 
hair, it is true; but then what majesty in 
her shape! what grace in the flow of her 
verdant draperies ! what enchantment 
in her sunny smile when she is iu good 
humour!, what coquetry iu the ar- 
rangemeru of the flowers in licr bosom ! 
This NinoV of a hundred ages still pre¬ 
serves all IlT conquests. I love her even 
in her stors V moods, when she seems to 
complain tl her ancient lover with deep 
sighings anti uournful sounds. 

Her chil(M;n, too, arc rough and un¬ 
cultivated, n';t much mure [lolished than 
a colony ofiroquois; but they have a 
strong senseifmoral rectitude, and feel 
the freedom which renders them brave 
and good. In cities the lower class 
unite the coarseness of barbarous life 
with the dcceitfulness and vices of their 
masters. 

Heaven gave me health and strength, 
which I have long preserved; a cen¬ 
tury has nearly rolled over my head, 
and I am yet on this side of the grave: 
but I feel that my last hours are at 
hand. Charming flowers! that come 
brightly forth eacn succeeding spring, to 
testify to me so strongly the existence of 
an Almighty Creator, I must soon quit 
you: — soon must 1 appear before your 
Sovereign and mine, and give him an ac¬ 
count of my stewardship below.' The 
hour is at hand when I shall no more 
B 3 
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behold the shadows of evening enveloping 
the mountain from summit to valley,— 
when I shall no more see my cherished 
flocks, — when I shall no more hear the 
sigh of the breeze, the rush of the torrents, 
or the shrill whistle of the northern wind, 
—- when I shall no more repose in the 
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mountain hut, where I have climbed and 
passed the summer's day in sweet medita¬ 
tion on the world below and the world 
above: already my eyes grow dim, my 
strength diminishes, and my voice fails. 
Adieu ! dales and dells, vales and valleys. 
Adieu! 


LINES. 

Suppose the singing birds musicians. 

The flowers fair ladies, and tby steps no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance." —SAoAspcrtjr. 

Ay, this were life, and more than life — 'twerc love 
Reveal’d in all the lovely things of life, 

Earth, heaven, and ocean, all with gladness rife, 

And harmony, stolen from the spheres above. 

Where all those beauteous orbs in glory move. 

Soothed by the sounds of eloquence and bliss, 

Given from each sister star and planet bright, 

And all wing’d splendours of the silent night. 

That look from their blest clime so fondly down on this. 

Up, spirit of mine! and wing thy subtle sense 
Into the dreamy depths of forest shade, 

To many a bosky dell and sylvan glade: ' 

For they are filled with precious eloquence — 

The groves are all enchanted. Spirit, hence I 
Unto the aviaries of song divine. 

That rob the very atmosphere of sound, 

Turning to harmony the breezes round, 

The bird, to seraph, hymning round Euterpe’s shrine. 

Away, away, enthusiast— lo! the plain 

Swarms with ten thousand beauties; that the hours 
E’en pause entranced to gaze upon the flowers; 

That by some syren spell fresh shapes have ta’en. 

Making the blood spnng spear-like through the brain: 

Their sylph-like coyness dawning into love, 

Their myriad tints to ardent blushes turning, 

And all their forms with maiden beauty burning. 

Young Peris of the plains, array’d by heaven ab<;»ve. 

Then, beamy-brow’d enthusiast, trip along 
To the soft cadence of the twinkling ^et; 

Follow the faint blush to its last retreat, 

Nestling ’tween lips that murmur with soft song, 

And wul not hinder thee thy modest wrong: 

For ’tis enchantment all, and the swift earth 
Coquetteth with her sly foes, the young hours; 

For, lo! sweet fawn-like virgins are the flowers. 

All incense warm’d, and robed with revelry and mirth. 

H. C. DfAKIK. 
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Fresh mutations, and fresh disasters, 
have almost obliterated from the memory 
of Frenchmen the sad scenes of 1789, 
though gloomy indeed are the annals 
belonging to that period, and to the years 
of anarchy and terror which deluged 
France in bloo«i till her destinies were 
placed in the grasp of a military despot. 
History has done her part, and consigned 
to her immortal page the great events — 
great even in their atrocity — by which 
the first revolution was characterised. 
The intrigue of the plot has been elabo< 
rately expounded ; the denouncement of 
the tragedy has been duly unfolded; but 
its partial details —its minor and popular 
episodes, wholly unconnccied with politi¬ 
cal facts —have found no record save in 
the pages of romance. We quarrel not 
with a distribution which leaves some 
gleanings for us lighter scribblers; but in 
all humility we attempt a few brief 
sketches of scenes which, though rudely 
traced, are not the less vividly remem¬ 
bered. 

The 1st of August, in the year to which 
we have already referred, was marked by 
many appalling acts of revolutionary ex¬ 
cess. On that day, the mayor of Saint 
Denis, the virtuous Chatel, was dragged 
from the church in which he had taken 
rSfuge, and, in open day, was sacrificed 
to the fury of the populace. The most 
hardened in crime might shudder at the 
recollection of the circumstances with 
which his fate was attended. His be¬ 
trayer was a child — almost an infant; 
and many of his assassins wore the form 
and features of women. Late on the 
evening of the same day, a tumultuous 
assemblage was collected in the Rue St. 
Denis, one of the most populous quarters 
of Paris. A violent commotion had 
tideen place in the street, and shortly 
afterwards was heard the fearful cry — 
a la lunterne !—an appeal which, in those 
lawless days, was generally but too con¬ 
genial to the passions of a ferocious mob. 
In an instant tlie windows, balconies, and 
housetops, were crowded with idle or 
anxious spectators. At each moment 
the tumult increased, and the most vio¬ 
lent imprecations were uttered, whilst 
the dense masses pressed towards the 
centre of the street, as though to direct 


their fury against some precise object; 
and then, as if through the re-action of a 
desperate and unexpected resistance, were 
driven hack towards the houses. Here 
and there nmuht the furious multitude 
glittered the muskets and bayonets of a 
few soldiers, who had been hastily sum¬ 
moned to the assistance of the civil 
authorities,but who were speedily disarm¬ 
ed, dispersed, or trampled under foot, by 
a force a hundred times greater than their 
own. Within the space of a few minutes, 
every bayonet was wrenched from the 
muzzle ot the piece to which it had been 
fixed ; every musket was wrested (roin 
the hand which grasped it to the last, and 
was either broken ngainst tlic walls of 
the houses, or furiously directed, in guise 
of a club, against the devoted and de¬ 
fenceless owner. The battle was to the 
strong. Elated with their easy victory, 
the popiihice again vociferated their 
watchword of murder; and with horrid 
execrations proceeded to crown the 
triumpli of the day with one of those ex- 
hiliitions of butchery too often witnessed 
amongst a people who, in their wild wor¬ 
ship of their idol liberty, saw not that 
the demon of anarchy had polluted the 
shrine. 

Amongst the spectators who from the 
windows of their houses gazed intensely 
on the scene of riot beneath, was a fe¬ 
male, with a boy apparently about seven 
years of age. Ilotli had placed them¬ 
selves at llie balcony of a first floor, 
whence the eyes of the mother followed 
the movements of the crowd with an ex¬ 
pression of mingled curiosity and dread. 
A strange presentiment of evil seemed to 
overcome her as the victim and iiis per¬ 
secutors approached. Arrived under the 
balcony, the ringleaders of the tumult 
halted for an instant. Amidst them were 
several females, — or rattier fiends with 
the lineaments of females, — who with 
inconceivable barbarity wreaked their 
vengeance on a pale, haggard individual 
— his features scarcely distinguishable 
through tlie blood and filth that covered 
them. His tattered garments — his fore¬ 
head discoloured with bruises—his shoe¬ 
less feet—betokened that his exemitioners 
had dra,^ged him through the mire, and 
then raised him from the ground that 
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fainting nature might support the repeti¬ 
tion of their savage cruelties. In .vain 
the wretched man struggled to release 
himself from the bloodhounds whose fangs 
were fastened on their prey. The crowd 
looked towards the balcony on which the 
trembling mother and her infant Pierre 
stood motionless. “ Here — here ! ” 
shouted a hundred voices; “ this is the 
place — (i la lanternel” At this fatal 
spot was a wooden post, from which and 
from another on the opposite side of the 
street swung a r^verbere — one of those 
clumsy lamps with which even in the pre¬ 
sent day the streets of Paris are lighted. 
The lock which secured the cord and 
pulley of this crazy piece of mechanism, 
yielded to the repeated blows of a sledge 
hammer, and with a shrill whistling sound 
the lamp descended to a level with the 
heads of the populace, who accompanied 
this appalling preparative with a hideous 
yell of exultation. Struggling in the last 
agon)^ of desperation, the victim was 
seized by the hair, and attached to the 
cord in place of the lamp. Again the 
pulley creaked dismally — and the mob 
of cannibals looked upwards. Horrible 
■were the sufferer’s last moments : his 
knees were contracted with convulsive 
force towards his chest; but in a few mi¬ 
nutes his struggles were less violent — 
his limbs stiffened — bis eyes, glazed with 
the film of death, rested on the balcony, 

— they rested on his wife and child !- 

The next day all was again hushed in the 
Rue St. Denis: murder and suicide had 
done their work; the corpse of the father 
no longer floated above the heads of the 
populace—the remains of the mother 
were exposed in La Morgue — and Pierre 
was an orphan. 

From details so barrowing wc turn 
with a feeling of relief to a more distant 
period, when the chaos of revolution had 
subsided into something of calmer desola¬ 
tion under the more settled, though still 
the iron rule of Napoleon. Yielding to 
the suggestions of his evil genius, and in¬ 
toxicated with dreams of universal con¬ 
quest, the gigantic despot had resolved to 
march his armies into Russia. The —th 
regiment of infantry, then stationed in 
the heart of Andalusia, was one of the 
first to receive orders for this ill-fated ex¬ 
pedition. The route lay through Paris. 
The regiment made a halt in the capital, 
and .many a vieille mou$iaehe availed him¬ 
self of that opportunity to revisit tlie 
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scenes and the friends of his youth. A 
young soldier of the corps, whose two 
years of military service scarcely elevated 
him, in the opinion of his older compa¬ 
nions in arms, beyond the dignity of a 
conscript, followed the example of his 
comrades and left his quarters. He was 
in the city where he had drawn his first 
breath; — near the very habitation in 
which his earlier years had been passed. 
Every street through which he wandered 
was familiar to his footsteps, and his hur¬ 
ried and somewhat agitated pace seemed 
to indicate that each well-known spot 
awakened within his breast some recolfec- 
tion of the past — some hope of the fu¬ 
ture. Memory was, indeea, busy with 
her tortures; but hope pointed to no 
cheerful hearth — to no domestic circle 
of gay and happy faces—to no loved 
parent gazing with tearful eye on the 
ride of old age — to no companion of 
oyhood silently grasping by the hand the 
friend of other days, and greeting him 
with the warm welcome of the heart. 
He was a stranger in the land of his birth 
— he was alone in the world. The young 
soldier was Pierre — the orphan of the 
Rue St. Denis. 

A cold autumnal day was drawing 
towards a close when Pierre ventured to 
revisit the spot which recalled a deed of 
horror, and on which he trod with a feel¬ 
ing of religious awe, as though he were 
about to invade the sanctity of the grave. 
He saw the same balcony from which', 
fifteen years before, he had witnessed the 
last struggle of his murdered father. The 
window was gaily decked with flowers, 
with summer garlands, and silken drape¬ 
ries. Immediately beneath was a group 
of young females dressed in their holiday 
attire, and with their frolic pastimes en¬ 
deavouring to prolong the closing hours 
of a day of f&te. Their merry laughing 
voices were to the orphan’s ear a wild 
mockery — to his heart a cruel outrage. 
It seemed to him that the silence of the 
tomb should be there — for there was 
still the instrument of death, the same 
misshapen post with its lamp swinging 
mournfully m the breeze. Pierre had seen 
sad sights in Spain — had witnessed the 
massacre of whole villages-—had looked 
on tlie corpses of his countrymen foully 
assassinatea in tlie dead of night;—but 
on the very spot where his dying parent 
had confided his benediction to a last 
look of agony ^ tiiere to meet with sights 
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and sounds of merriment! it was as 
though the revel were held in the charnel- 
house —• as though the bridal song were 
mingled with the requiem of the dead. 

Incapable of withdrawing from the 
street, Pierre in silent anguish continued 
to gaze upon the home of his infancy. 
He had remained for some minutes in the 
same position, when a young girl who 
bad been seated at the window, hastily 
descended into the street, passed the 
young soldier, suddenly stopped, turned 
back a few steps, and again checked her 
pace. She hud distinguished the cipher 
on Pierre’s chako, indicating the number 
of his regiment; and in some confusion 
she at last accosted him with an enquiry 
as to the fate of a relative, a serjeant be¬ 
longing to the same corps. The sorrows 
of his youth had imparted to the charac¬ 
ter of Pierre a deep shade of melancholy, 
almost of moroseness: he had been hardly 
dealt with, and the children of misery 
find little leisure to study the social cha¬ 
rities. Albeit he could not, without 
emotion, behold the gracious gentle being 
whose soft blue eyes looked timidly upon 
his. Rosalie was the prettiest maiden 
in the quarter; her age was at most but 
sixteen; that of Pierre might have been 
about twenty-two; he was moreover a 
soldier and a Frenchman — and these 
facts briefly stated may, we trust, explain 
many seeming incongruities in the portion 
of our narrative on which we are about to 
enter. 

- “ I left him at Saint S^bastien, 

mademoiselle,” said Pierre, in answer to 
Rosalie’s enquiry. 

Notwithstanding his habitual tacitur¬ 
nity, Pierre by no means allowed the 
conversation to languish; and Rosalie 
had so many questions to ask, that before 
the dialogue had half terminated, an 
elderly lad}', the mother of the lovely 
querist, made her appearance. With more 
address than might have been expected, 
Pierre hastened to explain the mode and 
motive of his introouetion. The hour 
glided rapidly away; Rosalie and her 
mother at length re-entered the house, 
and Pierre felt that he was again alone. 
Again the desolate street seemed the 
theatre of suffering and of death. 

' It was late when Pierre returned to his 
quarters | and of that fact he received 
abundant confirmation on learning that 
he was placed in arrest for a fortnight. 
The term pf probution, however, Was 
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shortened h^ one of those unexpected 
incidents which form the charm of a sol¬ 
dier’s existence. Ere ten days had 
elapsed, the regiment was under arms at 
midnight, and received a sudden order to 
march towards the Rhine. So promptly 
was it necessary to obey, that Pierre was 
unable to find a moment to see or even to 
write to his Rosalie— his Rosalie — for 
he was decidedly in love. 

It is commonly though erroneously 
imagined that time makes little speed 
with misfortune for his travelling com¬ 
panion. Pierre, at least, found it other¬ 
wise. He witnessed the explosion of the 
Kremlin; at the passage of the Beresina 
he had a “ hair-breadth ’scape” from 
destruction ; and in 1814, still faithful to 
his master in adversity, he followed the 
fallen emperor to his temporary exile in 
the island of Elba. The summer of the 
next eventful year found him in the fatal 
field of Waterloo, where his faith in the 
star of Napoleon received a rude shock 
from the cannon of the English and the 
Prussians. How well that field was 
fought, he that runs may read. Nobly 
did the —th regiment rally round the 
eagles which had often led them to 
victory— at times to defeat — but never 
to dishonour. Of the gallant band but 
one man escaped to tell how his com¬ 
rades had fought and fallen, — and that 
man was Pierre. Disabled with wounds, 
disguised in a peasant’s frock, and still 
thinking of his Rosalie, who had perhaps 
forgotten him, he entered Paris by 
stealth. The path of glory is not that of 
fortune. For his whole worldly wealth, 
Pierre had but his sword and his cross of 
the legion of honour. 

The order of things was now changed. 
The imperial dynasty was no more, and 
the presence of the allies in Paris, and 
above all, the sight of their cannon 
pointed against the Tuileries, gave an 
admirable spur to the loyalty which at 
length awoke from its lethargy of more 
than twenty years. Vive fJSmpereur 1 
yesterday — Vive le Roi! to-day — and 
to-morrow ? — Aye, “ that is tne ques¬ 
tion.” But a truce to this trite morality. 
Pierre was once more in the meti-opolis, 
where the appearance of a soldier of 
Napoleon was a crime. Mechanically 
his feet wandered to the Rue St. Denis, 
and his gloomy imagination again dwelt 
on the sanguinary scenes of the drama 
which filled a tragic volume of his life’s 
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history. The fatal lamp was still there, 
and as its light waving in the night air 
gave a vacillating motion to his shadow, 
he expected, nay, almost hoped, that 
some spy of legitimacy would seize him 
on the spot where the butchers of the 
Revolution had massacred his parent. 

His eyes fixed on the balcony, Pierre 
had remained in the same place — he 
knew not how long j for why should de¬ 
solation take note of time ? On a sud¬ 
den, a shadow was distinctly marked on 
the muslin drapery of the window. Ro¬ 
salie, perhaps, was there ? To solve the 
question, Pierre opened the latticed door 
of the alley, and ascended the staircase 
leading to the well-known chamber, at 
the door of which he paused. He heard 
a voice within; he could not be mis¬ 
taken — it was Rosalie’s 1 Transported 
with a sudden feeling of delight, he was 
about to knock; ** but, after all,” re- 
eated he for the hundredth time, " she 
as forgotten me; ” and he again de¬ 
scended to the street. 

The miserable man has a strange pro¬ 
pensity to sport with his own calamities 
— to envenom his moral suflerings — 
like the maniac who dashes the healing 
draught from his lips, or plucks the band¬ 
age from his gaping wound. Night after 
night Pierre was to be seen pacing to 
and fro in the street, immediately in 
front of the balcony whence he had wit¬ 
nessed all. For about the twentieth 
time since his return to Paris, he had 
stood with folded arms before the little 
window, and when warned by the late¬ 
ness of the hour to quit his post for the 
night, had turned a lingering look upon 
the abode of his childhood — the home 
where now dwelt Rosalie. One night, as 
he was on the point of slowly rctirinj, a 
young female rushed in disorder from 
the narrow passage on which his eyes 
had so long been fixed in mournful con¬ 
templation. Trembling like a detected 
culprit, the young soldier gazed with 
astonishment on Rosalie, who, however, 
saw him not, but hastily entered a 
neighbouring druggist’s shop. Pierre Was 
not the only witness of this scene. A 
Russian officer, who was reeling towards 
his Quarters in a state of intoxication, 
strucK with the appearance of Rosalie, 
staggered to the snop window, through 
the dusky panes of which he unceremo- 
liiousk stared at the object of hig Curiosity. 
A feeling of which Pierre was not mas¬ 


ter prompted him to remain near the 
spot. His uneasiness was occasioned ra¬ 
ther by his reflections on the cause of 
Rosalie’s appearance in the street at so 
unseasonable an hour^ than by the vulgar 
effrontery of the Russian j — for after all, 
the latter was a soldier; and it never 
entered the simple head of Pierre to ima¬ 
gine that any biped who, drunk or sober, 
was capable of grossly violating the re¬ 
spect due to the sex, could find his way 
into a military uniform. An ogle d la hus- 
sard, nay, an unauthorised stare, might 
on certain occasions pass; but beyond 
that, according to the Frenchman’s no¬ 
tions, rudeness was impossible. Pierre, 
however, soon received ocular proof that 
the Russian had but an indistinct per- 
ception of the ne plus ultra line which 
we have just attempted to establish for 
extreme cases; for no sooner had Rosalie 
quitted the shop, than the northern son 
of Mars seized her by the waist, and, 
heedless of her cries, proceeded to drag 
her away, with as little remorse as might 
have actuated one of his Cossack co- 
mates in plunder after the capture of a 
bleating lambkin from some road-side 
fold. Pierre, though an indifierent rea- 
soner, was quick and ready with his blow. 
Swift as lightning, his clenched fist de¬ 
scended full in the face of the Russian; 
who, tottering under the force of the 
application, as well as from the effect of 
his previous potations, released the trem¬ 
bling Rosalie, and with hideous bellow- 
ings drew his sword. Stepping backwards 
a few paces, the Frenchman followed 
the example; and both adversaries soon 
closed together in desperate conflict. 
The clash of swords, added to the un¬ 
couth yells of the modern Scythian, — 
uttered, perhaps, for the purpose of inti¬ 
midating his foe, — aroused the whole 
neighbourhood. In a trice a hundred 
heads, some cased in comfortable night¬ 
caps, others “ unbonneted,” were inqui¬ 
sitively stretched forward from windows 
of every possible dimension, and of such 
varying relative elevation from the ground 
floor, as, set forth in ordinal numbers, 
might startle an English imagination. 
None of the spectators ventured to aban¬ 
don the security of his nook for the idle 
purpose of interference; all of them 
seeming to consider the scene as one of 
those nightly affrays with which the 
soldiers of different nations, then quar¬ 
tered in Paris, were accustomed to en- 
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liven the monotony of “ piping times of 
pwce.'* The darkness of the night, too, 
magnified tenfold the apparent hazard of 
any attmnpt to restore harmony. More¬ 
over, has it not been averred by Solomon, 
that he is a fool who meddles in another 
man’s quarrel ? Such also was the 
opinion held by the wise men of the 
Rue St. Denis. For some time the po¬ 
sition maintained by the Russian gave 
him a decided advantage over Pierre, 
who was dazzled by the reflection of the 
lamp, which shone full in his face; whilst 
the figure of his adversary, who stood 
with his back to the light, was compara¬ 
tively indistinct. The unfortunate Ro¬ 
salie, the innocent cause of the tumult, 
threw herself on the pavement, and clung 
to the knees of her defender. Pierre, for 
some minutes, seemed almost stunned by 
the impetuous attack of his opponent; 
the shouts of the spectators; the fracas of 
opening windows; the smashing of divers 
panes of glass; and the gallopping of the 
gendarmerie, who now hurried from their 
posts to the scene of combat. The 
Russian at length broke ground, and, 
after a few seconds, stood in the disad¬ 
vantageous position lately occupied by 
Pierre. It was now the Frenchman’s 
turn to make a vigorous attack upon his 
enemy, who was compelled to act upon 
the defensive. The imminent peril in 
which the latter was placed appeared to 
have expelled the fumes of tne brandy, 
and to have restored to him a portion of 
coolness and self-possession. This sud¬ 
den return to sobriety — an ordinary 
occurrence with drunkards in similar 
emergencies—was sufficiently attested by 
the dexterity with which he parried the 
thrusts of his antagonist, and by the 
blvOod which flowed from Pierre’s wounds, 
and plentifully besmeared his garments. 
Fortune, however, that great arbitress of 
fights, was pleased^to decide in favour of 
the Gaul. After *aa obstinate contest, 
Pierre, making a home thrust, plunged 
his sword nearly to the |uard in the 
breast of thejll-fiited Russian; who fell 
to the ground, bathed in blood. 

Vengeance was satisfied; but short-lived 
was the victor’s triumph. The gendarmes, 
who had now wriyed on the spot, loaded 
Pierre with irons, and drived him from 
Rosalie’s side to the hospital of a prison. 
No sooner were his wounds healed, than 
he wos conduct^ before-one of the. tri¬ 
bunals } hut. his reason bad ab^doned 


him: that infliction saved him from the 
coupling-chain of the galley-slave, to con¬ 
sign him to the scarcely less horrible 
seclusion of the maniac’s cell. 

Who shall tell the secrets of the prison- 
house, where all is shame or suffering — 
where the eye is tearless while the brain 
burns’— where the feeble sinks in sullen 
apathy, and the strong consumes his 
strength in fruitless desperation ? What 
stoic shall coldly number the shrieks of 
anguish and the shouts of laughter, suc¬ 
ceeded by the dull torpor of the body, by 
the leaden stillness of the eye, when the 
maniac for a brief interval seems ex¬ 
hausted into reason? Who shall paint 
misery clad in her patch-work finery — a 
reed her sceptre of command, a crown of 
straw her diadem of empire ? Yet even 
to wandering fancies such as these may 
Time bring healing on his wings. So, at 
least, was it with Pierre. After the lapse 
of two years, severe discipline and meagre 
diet had subdued his mental malady, of 
which nought remained save a slight tinge 
of melancholy. Freedom, however, was 
a boon too precious to be lightly restored; 
and, to prevent mischief to society, Pierre 
was for six years longer subjected to the 
gentle restraint of lofty walls, and grated 
windows, and douches, and rotatory ma¬ 
chines, and the other wholesome severi¬ 
ties with which wise men re-establish 
reason securely on her throne. Eight 
years’ companionship with raving idiots 
and their brutal guardians! Horrors, 
such as sane men might fancy and go 
mad, diversified by the stern barbarities 
which awe even madness into momentary 
quietude ! Eight years’ bondage in dens 
resounding with the clank of chains, the 
echo of stripes, the execrations of despair, 
and the bowlings of impotent frenzy! 
Sceptic! turn from the contemplation of 
such a destiny, to dwell on the bright and 
golden existence of Heaven’s more fa¬ 
voured creatures, — and then, if thou 
canst, still deny thy faith in a hereafter 
of compensation and retribution.^ 

At length the door of the captive’s cell 
was unbarred, and Pierre was at liberty. 
As the drifting sleet of a gloomy Decem¬ 
ber morning chilled his wasted form, fie 
looked back almost with regret upon the 
walls which he had quitted: they bad 
for years beea his only hotne •— he bad 
grown familiar with the “ iroq.of davery” 
that “ entered injto his squl.” He, was 
free—free as tfi& tur of Heaven wjhiefi he 
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again breathed unmixed with the fetid 
atmosphere of a dungeon; and jet he 
exulted not in the thought. ’Tis a strange, 
uncomfortable sensation to be thrust even 
from the shelter of a prison upon the wide 
cold world ! Scarcely knowing whither 
he wandered, Pierre turned his steps 
towards the fatal balcony in the Rue St. 
Denis; notwithstanding that a supersti¬ 
tious belief in its mysterious intiucnce 
upon his destiny led him to expect some 
new, perhaps some terrible catastrophe, as 
the immediate result of bis presence near 
the spot. From an artisan who now rented 
the house which was the first object of his 
enquiry, he learned that Rosalie and her 
mother had long since quitted the Rue 
St. Denis; and that the former, in com¬ 
pliance with the last wishes of a dying 
parent, had bestowed her hand upon a 
wealthy suitor. 

Rosalie married 1— that blow was want¬ 
ing ! Pierre had endured all, — his 
orphan state, poverty, sickness, impri¬ 
sonment, madness; — but Rosalie mar¬ 
ried to another! That sting ratiklcd 
and festered in his heart’s core. Yet even 
to the loss of his early, his first love — 
he became resigned. His quivering lips 
breathed a prayer for her hap|jiness. 
Alas! his prayer fell like a bliglit — his 
blessing was unholy as a malediction. 

To him who has but the starry sky for 
his nightly canopy, and the charity of this 
world’s law for his daily bread, the scanty 
pittance earned by the most humble, the 
most laborious occupation, is of inesti¬ 
mable price. Poverty is not fastidious. 
Moved to pity by the wretchedness and 
the forlorn condition of Pierre, the artisan 
from whom he had received the fatal in¬ 
telligence of Rosalie’s marriage otFered 
to employ him, at a trifiiug weekly salary. 
With as much joy as his withered heart 
was cimable of feeling, the quondam sol¬ 
dier ot Napoleon accepted the proposal. 
His days, and the greater portion of his 
nights, were now.devotcd to assiduous toil; 
and, for “ a mind diseased,” the moral 
physician knows not a more efiective me¬ 
dicine. Afler some months passed in this 
manner, the mournful calm of his deports 
tnent evinced bis submission —his stern 
resignation. He felt that fate had done 
the worst—he seemed no longer to loathe 
the cup; for its bitterness had been drained 
to the dregs. 

One ni^t, after the performance of his 
allotted task, he quitted bis comrades 
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at a late hour; it was almost midnight. 
The season was far advanced, and the 
ground was covered with snow. On 
reaching tlie street, his ear was struck 
with the melancholy strains of an old 
Spanish romance, sung in a voice still 
youthful and melodious, but with whose 
sweetness was occasionally mingled the 
discord of a false note, the efiect, per¬ 
haps, of cold, hunger, and despair. The 
singer, a wretched female, was seated on 
a stone step at the entrance of the narrow 
alley. A basket lay at her feet; and in 
her arms was a poor helpless infant, 
which the mendicant vainly endeavoured 
to protect from the inclemency of the 
night. In vain she hugged the little 
sufferer, whilst her own frame shivered 
with agony; — in vain the mother pressed 
her babe to a bosom, cold as the charity 
for which she sued. The thickly falling 
snow formed a white wintry drapery 
around her faded widow’s garment; and 
the romantic ballad which she sung was 
interrupted by ague-like fits, and at times 
was marred by a note of sadness that 
seemed to vibrate from a broken heart. 
Ever and anon a solitary stranger, on his 
way homewards, cast a hurried glance on 
this forlorn one; aixd, with the cheap 
benevolence of a sigh for the misery 
which he shrunk from relieving, drew his 
cloak closely round him, and “ passed on 
the other side.” His fire-side was cheer¬ 
ful,— his children, perhaps, were ready 
to welcome him with smiles; and the 
hour was late—too late for that domestic 
charity which rarely wanders from home. 
Pierre was “ steeped in poverty to the 
very lips ; ” his patrimony was the air of 
heaven —■ his resting-place, the world be¬ 
fore him : yet, as by the light of the well- 
known lamp he contemplated that poor 
mother who was singing and fiiinishing, 
he thrust his band into his pocket— hesi¬ 
tated — took counsel prudence, then 
of generosity, and finally placed a small 
piece of silver in the suppliant’s basket. 
“ Take it,’’ said he, and went his way. 
In a few minutes he almost regretted the 
lavish donation. 

“ Fool that I am! ” exclaimed he; — 
“ beggary is a trade — a profitable specu¬ 
lation : misery is the spendthrift’s quack¬ 
ery.” 

There is a species of fatality which 
unfolds to the wretched man the secrets 
of the past, solely when the knowledge is’ 
unavailing to change or to cheer the des- 
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tiny of the future. Let it not be asked 
by what means Pierre, on the next morn¬ 
ing, made a discovery which sickened his 
heart and maddened his brain. That 
mendicant to whom he had extended his 
scanty dole — she had known him whilst 
he knew her not; but though calamity 
had changed her features, she had deemed 
that even her “ beauty’s wreck ” must 
awaken some faint remembrance of days 
gone by. She had keenly felt the injury 
of his unmerited suspicion, and the insult 
of his calculating sympathy; and she who 
bad thus received his charity, as the alms 
which abject misery wrings from the hand 
of scorn rather than of pity, — she — that 
wretched mendicantv— was Rosalie! 

* * • # , * * 

To nations as to individuals, the flight 
of time bears strange changes and chances. 
The horrors o f anarchy and the reign of 
terror had given place to the scarcely 
less galling yoke of|military despotism; 
and the fortune of the latter had, in its 
turn, faded before the ascendant star of 
legitimacy ; which, however, was destined 
ere long to set — perhaps for ever. The 
mad attempt to revive the abuses of an 
epoch remembered but to excite the 
amazement of those who have purchased 
freedom at its highest price, paved the 
way for the second exile of the in¬ 
fatuated Princes, whom oven adversity 
had failed to instruct. The first of the 
three memorable days of 1850 had drawn 
to a close; and, as the night set in, the 
citizens of Paris might have been seen 
traversing the streets in isolated groups, 
and furnished with the arms which they 
had forcibly obtained from the various 
armourers’ shops of the metropolis. The 
streets were gloomy and deserted ; and, 
every shop was shut. The lamps had 
been broken, and some of them lay in 
scattered fragments on the pavement. 
The barricades, in many places formed of 
stones and ovetturned carts, plainly de¬ 
monstrated that the Parisians trusted 
rather to their own dewerate bravery, 
than to defences of such f^ble and hasty 
construction. Not a light was visible in 
the windows, of any of the houses, al¬ 
though at times a luminous ray seemed 
to shoot from the aperture left by some 
balf-opened door; which, however, was 
instantly closed as soon as the measured 
tread of approaching footsteps indicated 
that danger was nigh. 

■pn turning the corner of one of the 


streets, where the contest had hotly 
raged, a solitary individual, whose muffled 

E erson and almost running pace denoted 
is strong desire to escape observation, 
was arrested in his course by a party of 
six, who had evidently been no idle spec¬ 
tators of the sanguinary drama of th& 
day. Quick as thought, the fugitive 
made a spring backwards; and dropping 
some object, which fell on the pave¬ 
ment with a jingling sound, betook him¬ 
self to flight in the opposite direction 
to that which he had hitherto followed. 
He was soon overtaken. The foremost 
of his pursuers seized him by the collar, 
whilst the rest picked up the object which 
he had thrown on the ground, and which, 
on examination, was found to be a broken 
lamp. The appropriator of this singular 
prize made no resistance to his captors; 
who, having caught him in the act of theft, 
proceeded to drag him to the house of a 
comrade by whom they were expected. 

The inmates of the dwelling appointed 
ns the scene of the revolutionary ren¬ 
dezvous had assetnbied in the parlour. 
On a carpenter’s block was a salad bowl, 
filled with gunpowder, and placed close to 
a lighted candle, which one of the party 
carelessly snufled with his fingers, occa¬ 
sionally allowing the burning snuff to fall 
upon some shavings of timber. The 
father of the family (an old soldier) 
and his two sons were busily engaged in 
making cartridges. One of their com¬ 
rades was employed in melting lead, 
which, when m a state of fusion, he 
poured drop by drop into a bucket of 
cold water ; the metal thus assumed the 
appearance of misshapen bullets, each 
rudely approximating towards the sphe¬ 
rical form. The old soldier’s helpmate 
had undertaken the task of converting a 
couple of foils into small swords; a pro¬ 
cess which she accomplished by detaching 
the buttons from their extremities, and 
sharpening the rough jagged points; whilst 
her eldest daughter, a child of seven years 
of age, slowly poured oil upon the whet¬ 
stone. In the centre of the floor was a little 
infant girl, who, with ludicrous gravity, 
examined the dravtatis personte by whom, 
she was surrounded, occasionally clam¬ 
bering and crawling from one to the other, 
and endeavouring to attract their atten¬ 
tion by childish gestures and squalls of 
delight. In one corner of the apartment 
was triumphantly displayed we trtco- 
loured flag. 
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After some general conversation on 
the achievements of the day, and the 
hopes of the morrow, the party who had 
last arrived recollected their prisoner. 
His age seemed upwards of fifty; and on 
his open, but melancholy, countenance 
were legible no characters of guilt or 
shame. His dress, though not costly, 
offered presumptive proof that his social 
position placed him above the necessity 
of averting indigence by lawless acts: 
still, it was impossible to dispute the 
fact; — he had meditated, — nay, par¬ 
tially accomplished, a robbery. The bro¬ 
ken lamp was placed before him on the 
table; and, as he listened with resignation 
to the reproaches of his irritated judges, 
he gazed with mournful expression on 
the silent evidence of his crime. 

One of the party at length accosted 
him. — “ Speak,” said he to the un¬ 
known : “ want, perhaps, has urged you 
to commit this act.” 

The prisoner shuddered, and looking 
earnestly at his interrogator: — “ No ! ” 
replied he, in a voice stifled with anguish. 
This abrupt cessation of his long-con¬ 
tinued silence was succeeded by hysterical 
sobs, which he seemed wholly unable to 
repress. The violence of his emotion 
painfully affected the by-standers, who 
consulted together for a few moments; 
after which, by a sort of tacit agreement, 
the door of the apartment was thrown 
open, and attention was studiously with¬ 
drawn from the prisoner, as if to afford 
him the opportunity of escape. Whether 
his vehement grief rendered him insensible 
to passing occurrences, or that he little 
recked of human sympathy, those by 
whom he was surrounded were at a loss 
to determine: hut, be as it might, he took 
no advantage of the lenity displayed by 
his guardians; and, at length, the senior 
of the party, the veteran soldier of the 
republic, was under the necessity of 


formally acquainting him'that he was at 
liberty. On hearing this announcement, 
he betrayed no symptom of joy, but me¬ 
chanically quitted his chair and advanced 
towards the door. On a sudden, how¬ 
ever, he paused, and turning to the vet¬ 
eran, in a faltering voice, implored per¬ 
mission to retain the lamp. The asto¬ 
nishment excited by such an entreaty, so 
earnestly ur^ed, was depicted in the look 
which each individual who heard it cast 
upon his fellow. The stranger resumed 
his scat. 

“ It is mine,” said he; “ mine, if ho¬ 
liest recollections and associations can 
give to man a property in the nothings of 
this earth. The portrait that still looks 
bright with beauty, when the eye from 
which the painter borrowed inspiration is 
closed for ever, — the silken ringlet 
snatched from the damp brow of death,— 
even the modest flower whose bloom has 
withered on some icy bed — oh ! these 
trifles are sacred legacies — memorials of 
departed bliss — pages in the volume of 
man’s destiny. Hear my tale of sadness: 
then judge if I may claim as mine that 
mutilated relic,—^[that worthless fragment 
of lead and iron, worthless to all but me. 
It is hallowed by the memory of my mur¬ 
dered father:—a widowed mother looked 
oil it with an eye of madness,— and an 
orphan’s tears fell hot as he wept near it 
in secret. It is a token that sjieaks of 
desolation and the grave. Hearken to 
my tale; and when the banner of the just 
shall be set on high by the arm of the 
strong, go, let the green cypress wave 
over the ashes of your fallen fathers and 
brethren, but leave me this memento of 
sorrow and of death — this bruised mo¬ 
nument of tears and blood.” 

His story was heard in breathless 
silence; and, the narrative ended, he re¬ 
mained in undisturbed possession of the 
lamp. The stranger was Pierre. B. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE LADY E. FITZGERALD. 


Our readers will, we doubt not, peruse 
with a feeling of melancholy gratification 
the following brief record of one whose 
name is associated, not only with many 
interesting recollections of private life, 
but with a period of high political im¬ 
portance. Singular almost to romance 
at its commencement, the career of Lady 
Edward Fitzgerald was, in its subsequent 


course, marked by the saddest realities of 
existence. Were it not that in this fas¬ 
tidious age the writer, who would be 
read, must shun the trite philosophy 
which “ points a moral or adorns a late ” 
with some striking example of the insta¬ 
bility of fortune, how might we better 
impart the tedious but useful lesson than 
by adverting to a destiny which dawned 
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amidst the splendour of regal palaces, and 
closed on a deathbed almost of indigence ? 

A certain degree of mystery has ever 
been attached to the birth of the subject 
of our present memoir, who, under the 
name of Pamela, attracted by turns 
the “ good and ill report ” of her in- 
stilnfrice, the late celebrated Madame de 
Genlis. For ourselves, we have neither 
taste nor talent for the unravelling of 
secrets; and moreover, according to our 
plain notions, it can be of little import to 
trace the genealogy of one who already 
moulders in the grave. For these good 
and sufficient reasons, we forbear all 
comment on the mysterious whispers 
above mentioned, ahd proceed at once 
to the most accredited report on the sub¬ 
ject of the infant .Pamela’s birth, — a 
report sanctioned by Madame dc Genlis 
herself at a subsequent period, when the 
beauty and accomplishments of her pupil 
attracted the attention and admiration of 
the French court. * 

Our readers are perhaps already ac- 
uainted, that about the year 1782, Ma- 
ame de Genlis was intrusted by the 
then Duke of Orbans (known in revolu¬ 
tionary history by the sobriquet of Ega- 
Ute) with the education of his children. 
The preceptress, on whom was confen-ed 
the singular title of Governor, resolved 
to adopt a practical mode of instructing 
her young and illustrious pupils in the 
living languages. To accomplish her de¬ 
sign, not a single native of France was 
permitted to attend on the princes and 
princesses; the domestics selected for that 
purpose being invariably, English, Italians, 
Germans, &c. Madame dc Genlis also 
conceived the idea of educating, as a 
companion for the royal children, an 
English female child nearly of their own 
age. In pursuance of this plan, the Duke 
de Chartres, now Louis-Philippe, in¬ 
structed a Mr. Forth, residing in England, 
to lose no time in selecting a siiitable 
object for the intended favour. The 
commission was punctually and faithfully 
discharged; and, to increase the value of 
his services, the Englishman sent with 
the little stranger a thorough-bred English 
mare, of which he requested the Duke’s 
acceptance. The letter accompanying 
both was couched in the following laconic 
terms: — “ I have the honour to forward 
to your Serene Highness the best bred 
mare and the handsomest child in Eng¬ 
land.” _ 


Shortly after the orphan’s arrival at 
the Palais Royal, she was installed in the 
convent of Belle Chasse, where she was 
educated exactly on the same footing as 
the princes and princesses of the Orleans 
famdy. She received lessons from the 
same masters, was treated with the same 
attention and the same indulgence, as her 
young companions; between whom and 
herself existed a personal resemblance, 
so striking, that she might, with little 
difficulty, have passed for their sister. 
Ere long, tlie social system in France 
was unhinged by the revolution; the 
principles of which were warmly espoused 
by the Duke of Orleans and his two sons, 
the Duke de Chartres and the Duke de 
Montpensicr. At that period, Madame 
de Genlis professed an ardent admiration 
for the system of the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, and contrived to impart to her pupil 
Pamela, a predilection for her own opi- 
nions, real or affected. The most noted 
deputies of the Constituenf, — amongst 
theinmiber,Barrcrc,Petiou,and David,— 
were in the habit of visiting Belle Chasse 
every Sunday, and of discussing the most 
important political questions in presence 
of the gouvernarde and her young pupils. 
Such as arc fond of tracing events to 
remote causes, may possibly discover in 
these discussions, and in the sentiments 
which they inspired, the origin of Pa¬ 
mela’s untoward destiny, — the first links 
of the chain which afterwards bound her 
so firmly and so fatally to one who, if 
his errors be not “ set down in malice,” 
will be recognised by the future historian 
as‘the victim of his own enthusiastic 
feelings. 

If a spice of female vanity may be sup¬ 
posed to have formed a component part 
of Pamela’s organisation, theyoung beauty 
had ample scope for the gratification of 
that weakness, ns she had scarcely com¬ 
pleted her fifteenth year, when the 
most illustrious men of France were to 
be found amongst her admirers. To 
testify his satisfaction at the rapid pro¬ 
gress which she had made under the 
direction of Madame de Genlis, and ns 
an earnest of his future protection, the 
Duke of Orleans instructed his notary to 
settle upon his ward a pension of 1500 
francs per annum. The notary, however, 
declared the impossibility of carrying into 
effect the Duke’s generosity, until a guar¬ 
dian or trustee for the orphan had been 
legally appointed. This difficulty was 
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soon overcome; Barrcre, at the young 
*Iady*s request, undertaking to discharge 
the duties of that office. 

About this time, Madame de Genlis, 
with two of her pupils, Mndcmoiselle d’ 
Orleans and Pamela, undertook a journey 
to England, whither the party was escorted 
by two of the deputies of the Constituent, 
Pelion and Voidel. Shortly after her ar¬ 
rival, Lord Edward Fitzgerald was intro¬ 
duced to the young orphan, whose beauty 
and attractions made a deep i!npre.ssiun 
on the warm-hearted Irish nobleman. On 
her return to France, Madame de Genlis, 
terrified by the progress of the revolution, 
retired with her pupils to Tournay, where 
the Duke de Chartres at that time had 
fixed his residence, and where, protected 
by his influence, she hoped to enjoy a 
secure and tranquil asylum. The en¬ 
amoured Fitzgerald followed on the wings 
of love; and, after a brief courtship, was 
united to the object of his affections. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the 
fate of the unfortunate Fitzgerald, llis 
dreams of liberty, or his political errors 
(^it matters little which interpretation be 
ehosen), were expiated on the scaffold. 
The prosperity of his cause would have 
exalted him amongst the foremost rank 
of patriots: its defeat alone has stained 
his name with a blot, with which his loyal 
revilers rarely stigmatise the memory of 
the successful rebel. After his execution 
at Dublin, the vengeance of his enemies 
still pursued his widow; and, at last, the 
ill-fated lady was indebted for her escape 
to the courage and humanity of Prince 
Esterhazy, by whom she was safely con¬ 
ducted to Hamburgh. 

From that period the existence of Lady 
Fitzgerald was one continued series of 
misfortune. After the death of Lord 
Edward, she contracted u matrimonial 
union with a merchant named Pitcairn, 


from whom she subsequently obtained a 
legal separation. In 1812, she returned 
to Paris, where she resided, at first at the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois, and afterwards with the 
family of Auber the celebrated musical 
composer. “ Adversity,” says the pro¬ 
verb, “ is the test of friendship; ” and of 
this hackneyed truth Lady Edward re¬ 
ceived abuntlant conviction in the neglect 
of her early friends; and, above all, in 
the coldness of her quondam preceptress, 
Madame dc Genlis. Disgusted, and al¬ 
most heart-broken, the once “ observed 
of all observers ” retired to Moutaiiban, 
where she lived for a considerable period 
in a state of total seclusion. The three 
days’ revolution of July, and the elevation 
of her former protector to the throne of 
France, unexpectedly brightened her pro¬ 
spects, and inspired her with hopes; to 
realise which she hastened to Paris. On 
reaching the metropolis, her straitened 
finances compelled lier to engage a single 
chamber ift an obscure hotel in the Rue 
de la Soiirdicre, the topography of which 
we may best illustrate by designating it as. 
one of the filthy ill-paved streets leading 
from the Rue 8t. Ho%ore to a quarter 
seldom explored by English fashionables. 
In this desolate abode, Lady Edward 
Fitzgerald, though apparently in good 
health on her arrival, was siuldcnly seized 
with a violent malady. After three days’ 
sidfering, she breathed her last in the 
arms of a French lady — one of the few 
friends of her youth whom even poverty 
was unable to scare from the bed of sick¬ 
ness and death. 

Lady Edward Fitzgerald has left two 
children, — a son, who is yet in his mi¬ 
nority, and a daughter. The latter has, 
within the last two years, formed a matri¬ 
monial alliance which connects her with 
one of the first families in Ireland. 


THE PIRATE’S SONG. 

** Our flag the sceptre—all who meet obey'”—B ykon. 

Whbne’br the lone and distant bark 
Bounds o’er the starless sea. 

The cloudy space of heaven we mark. 

And deem our hearts as free. 

And when the winds like thunder roll 
Along the stormy wave, 

Can battle’s wildest scene control 
The Spirit of the brave? 
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No — while our sail unl’olcls its wing 
Expansive to the breeze, 

And music haunts our wandering, 

We will not think of Ikcsc. 

Our home is on the desert shore, 

Where hills with pine are dark; 

And when the cannon’s peal is o’er. 

To that we guide our bark. 

And there, at night, the festal cup. 

With sparkling liquid fraught, 

Recalls the bosom’s gladness up. 

And checks the gloomy thought. 

Our sword obtains the right alone 
Which others are denied. 

To keep, as monarchs keep their throne, 

Our^empire on the tide! 

Oh ! who would not resign his lio\uo, 

And mingle with the brave. 

Where winds disperse the billows’ roam 
Beside the pirate’s cave! 

Deal. G. R. C. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VISIT TO PARIS IN 1802. 


BY AMEl.IA OPIE. 


(Contmued frovi 

ST. CLOUD. 

It was with very different feelings to 
those which the visit of Versailles was 
calculated to excite that we set out to 
see St. Cloud, the favourite abode of the 
First Consul, and with eager anticipations 
of beholding the tasteful decorations of 
his clieerful palace. We found that 
St. Cloud possessed all the nnlural beau¬ 
ties which Versailles wanted ; and with 
eager expectations we reached the en¬ 
trance of the gate which led to the 
palace. But there they terminated, — a 
soldier on duty forbade us to proceetl 
further; and on our expostulating, he 
coldly replied : — “ II n’est pas permis!” 
(it is not permitted), and we were forced 
to drive back again. But we were some¬ 
thing consoled for our disappointment 
when we again reached the terrace that 
overhung the Seine; and, attracted by 
the beauty of what we gazed upon, we 
alighted to take some refreshments in the 
open air, amongst the gay groups which 
we saw around us. Well-dressed persons, 
of different sexes, were seated there, con¬ 
versing or reading. It was the only beau- 
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tiful country whicli we bad as yet seen in 
France, 'flic Seine glided bciuaih in a 
full tide of erinison and gold, reflecting 
the glories of the setting sun, while thu 
dark forests of Ht. Cloud rose majestic¬ 
ally behind us. 

The palace which we had been for¬ 
bidden to visit might have afforded ns a 
different, but not a greater, pleasure than 
we derived from this picturesque and 
glowing scene; and it « as with rcliictanee. 
that we bade it farewell, carrying away 
with us a much higher and a much justcr 
idea of the beauty of the country around 
Paris than we should have had, had we 
not visiied the terrace and forest of St. 
Cloud. 

Since then, St. Cloud, like Versailles, 
has twice changed its possessors. The 
glory of him who then inhabited it has 
passed away, and almost as rapidly as the 
crimson radiance of the Seine when we 
then left its banks; and in a darkness, like 
unto that of his own forests, ended the 
splendours of his royal greatness, which 
was then only Just begun. And he also, 
his successor at St. Cloud, has, even while 
I am writing, quitted this favourite resi- 
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dence, and probably for ever; and one is 
tempted to say, in the words of the 
Dervise in the tale: — “ A royal building 
which so often changes its residents is 
more like a caravansera than a palace.” 
But humbly do I trust, and earnestly de¬ 
sire, that the apartments of St. Cloud may 
never be able, like those of Versailles, to 
recall to the curious and shuddcringvisiter 
the images of sufiering princes, and the 
bleeding spectres of murdered royalty ! 

LBS PBTIT9 AUGUSTINS — THE MUSEUM 
OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 

Of all the sights of Paris, the Musee 
des Monumens was to me the most in¬ 
teresting ; and I should have liked to 
devote to it not hours only, but days. 

It was a lesson in history to visit this 
place, as the monuments were all his¬ 
torically and chronologically arranged. 
With judicious accuracy, the “ Salle,” or 
apartment, containing the works of the 
twelfth century, was decorated with the 
architectural ornaments peculiar to that 
age; and the same excellent plan was 
adopted also in the other apartments, 
containing, in succession, the monuments 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It 
has been said that these fine works of art 
lost half their effect by being seen out of 
their respective places, and that the “ dim 
religious light ” of a church was necessary 
to exhibit them to the best advantage; 
but as the windows of the monastery 
were mostly of stained glass, which shed& 
around a sort of conventual gloom, I can¬ 
not accede to the truth of this observ¬ 
ation. 

The garden dignified by the name of Ely¬ 
sium contained forty statues, hendes seve¬ 
ral tombs and urns, raising their marble 
heads amidst pine-trees,cypresses,and pop¬ 
lars ; a sort of rehearsal of Pare la Chaise 
of the present day. There were the ashes 
of Abelard and Heloise, reposing beneath 
the celebrated monument erected to their 
memory in Paraclete. There, too, were 
the remains of Descartes, Boileau,Moli fere, 
and La Fontaine and of man;^ other 
celebrated men. With what still and 
gratified attention did we gaze on the 
sculptured lineaments of many a one 
whose brilliant genius or valour had been 
made known to us by the pages of history! 
i We had seen the fine monument of 
Cardinal de Richelieu in engravings, but 


they bad given a feeble idea of the chi¬ 
selled beauty of the marble figures. 

The monument to the memory of the 
mother of Le Brun, from a design by 
himself, was to me the most affectingly 
beautiful; for it seemed to have been 
composed con amorc by the hand of filial 
piety: and never can I forget the expres¬ 
sion of her aged face, while she is appa¬ 
rently bursting from the tomb, and obey¬ 
ing the summons of her lledeemer ! One 
of the most striking monuments was that 
of Diana de Poitiers, Duchess of Vale- 
tinois, the lady of Anel. The kneelinu 
figure of the once captivating beauty, 
who, at an advanced period of life, won 
the affections of Henry II. of France, then 
a youth of eighteen, was, indeed, deserv¬ 
ing of admiration. But when we thought 
of the worthlessness of her character, our 
moral taste was offended at seeing her 
name so splendidly perpetuated; till I 
recollected, soon enough for the interests 
of mv candour, that in England, even so 
low down as the year 1760, the remains of 
Margaret Woffington, a frail, dissolute En¬ 
glish actress, were interred in Westminster 
Abbey, after lying in state in the Jerusalenc 
Chamber I The lady of An£d, who died 
on her own estate, was, with propriety, 
interred in her own chapel, and neces¬ 
sarily with the honours due to her rank. 
She might also, in the eyes of her con¬ 
temporaries and her vassals, have made 
some amends for the errors of her life, by 
her penitence, her penance, and her alms¬ 
giving. But surely Margaret Woffington 
had no claim to funeral honours: she 
has, however, been immortalised by Pope 
in the following lines, which record an anec¬ 
dote related of her on her bed of death: — 

“ Odious in woollen!’t would a saint pro¬ 
voke ! ” 

Were the last words that poor Narcissa 
spoke.” 

But the lines are too well known to make 
it necessary to insert the remainder here. 
And this was the vroman who was deemed 
worthy to He in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber I and yet I wondered at the 
low standard of morals in France in the 
preceding century J 

May it be a warning to me; and, when 
I feel disposed to censure customs and 
events in foreign countries, and to believe 
them peculiar to those countries alone, 
may the remembrance of this circum- 
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stance induce me to look out for parallel 
events and customs in my own dear land; 
and to remember, in passing judgment on 
countries, as well as on individuals, the 
parable of the beam and the mote. It 
would be better, no doubt, for all states 
if their moral standard were much higher 
than it is ; and if, according to the man¬ 
ner of the Egyptians, who sat in judg¬ 
ment on their kings after they were dead, 
and honoured the remains of those only 
whose characters would bear the closest 
sifting, the bust, the statue, and the mo¬ 
nument were denied to those persons 
whose reputations were not free from 
stain, and who did not unite, moral worth 
to public talents. Still, though the sar¬ 
cophagus will be fashioned, and the ceno¬ 
taph engraved, now and ever, to the 
memory of the vicious as well as to the 
good, I deem it salutary to visit the last 
home of the recorded and sculptured 
dead. For instance, what a reminding it 
was of the vanity as well as the sinfulness 
of human warfare and human enmity, to 
see, in the Museum of Monuments, the 
bust of Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de lletz, 
between those of Anne of Austria and 


Richelieu; whose power he had weak¬ 
ened, and whose peace he had assailed 
in life, by his ill-directed talents and his 
restless ambition! The same resistless 
(mwer that had subdued them, had also 
conquered him; and there they stood, 
portrayed in the still, cold peacefulness 
of marble, so emblematic of that of the 
grave, an instructive comment on the 
unchristian hatred which divided them in 
life, and of the brevity also of that life 
which such heartless dissensions were per¬ 
mitted to embitter. 

1 shall venture to conclude this cha|)- 
ter with the following udmirctl passage 
from Addison;— 

“ When I look upon the tombs of the 
great, every emotion of envy dies within 
me; when 1 read the epitaphs of the 
beautiful, every inordinate desire goes 
out; when I meet with the grief of pa¬ 
rents upon a tombstone, my heart melts 
with compassion; when I see the tomb 
of the parents themselves, I consider the 
vanity of grieving for those whom we 
must shortly follow.” 

( To be concluded in our next.) 
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A WOMAN who loves will frequently 
refuse to listen to the dictates of pru¬ 
dence when it raises obstacles in the way 
of her union with the object of her at¬ 
tachment ; still more frequently will she 
neglect obeying those behests when that 
object is rich and herself poor: yet, at 
the same time, many instances occur 
where one of these gentle beings, rising 
superior to the weakness and vanity en 
gendered by a love of wealth, will “ wipe 
all fond records from her heart,” and 
avoid him in whose glance she lives, 
should reason tell her that “it is not 
good that he should wed him.” One of 
these instances I am about to relate. 

Philip Mowbray - was a merchant of 
credit and respectability at Portsmouth. 
Domesticated in habits, and seeking for 
happiness only in the bosom of his family, 
his peace of mind received a severe shock 
from the rash and imprudent conduct of 
his son, who, at the age of sixteen, ran 
away,!— it was supposed, to sea,—and was 
never more heard of. True, Mowbray 


was still blessed with an amiable wife, and 
his daughter, the beautiful and interesting 
Olivia. These dear ones still remained 
to solace him under his heavy loss: but 
he had centred his hopes — his foudest 
adections, on the boy; and, being of a 
somewhat weak disposition, be was so 
overwhelmed by the disappointment of 
the anticipations which he had nurtured 
in his heart from the day of his son’s 
birth, that he became incapable of attend¬ 
ing to his mercantile affairs, which na¬ 
turally sank into an irretrievable state. 
With the loss of his son, the impulse to 
business and active exertion had Hcd for 
ever; and the desponding old man re¬ 
garded with apathy the rapid approach 
of utter ruin: his physical powers were 
wholly destroyed by the accumulated pres¬ 
sure of domestic calamity and commercial 
misfortunes, and he died literally of a 
broken heart. With the wreck of his for¬ 
tune, bis disconsolate widow removed into 
Buckinghamshire, and purchased a cot¬ 
tage on the heath near W —.— , as % 
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residence for herself and daughter. Here 
they resided for five years, sunportiug 
themselves by spinning and needlework; 
rmtii Mrs. Mowbray, whose health had 
been gradually derlining, sank upon the 
painful couch of sickness, from which she 
was destined never to rise. For many 
weeks after her decease, Olivia was 
scarcely able to support her grief: but the 
mild expostulations of the vicar. Dr. 
Bentley, added to the remembrance of 
her mother's frequent lessons of submis¬ 
sion, — that were recalled whenever 
Olivia looked upon the miniature which 
the dying sufferer had fastened round her 
neck, — at length awakened her to a 
sense of the duties which she owed to 
herself, and caused her to look around 
for the means of supporting herself by 
some cheerful occupation. The idea of 
sitting in solitary loneliness in the cottage 
where her mother dic«l, was one which 
Olivia could never entertain without 
feeling a sickening sensation at the heart. 
Ere a twelvemonth had elapsed, she suc¬ 
ceeded in obtaining the situation of gover¬ 
ness to a young lady of about fifteen years 
of age, daughter to Thomas Harlowc, Esq., 
a worthy gentleman, who held the dignity 
of principal magistrate and lord of the 
manor. Nor was Miss Mowbray, though 
only nineteen, incapable of discharging 
the duties of this oflicc; it had been the 
pride of her parents to bestt)w on her 
such an ediicatic'n as might fit her to fill, 
in a propi r manncM-, the exalted station 
in which they fondly lioi)eil a return of 
fortune would enable them to place her. 

The Squire’s sou, Henry llarlowc, was a 
young man possessed of great mental en¬ 
dowments, and many personal accom¬ 
plishments. He had a heart that evinced, 
on every occasion, the strongest sympathy 
for the distresses of others, and a liand 
willing, at all times, to ameliorate their 
condition. Of a mild, grave disposition, 
he yet possessed a spice of passion and 
impetuosity in hi,s nature, sufficient to 
make his blood sally at the slightest 
cause, and to keep his spirits to a level, 
lieneath which his sombre ideas might 
have depressed them but for that re¬ 
deeming effervescence. Having been 
reared in the strictest principles of piety, 
his mind, at an early age, took a strongly 
religious turn; which being noticed by 
his father, that gentleman thought proper 
to send him to college, in order that his 
studies in theology might fit him for 


a minister of the Gospel. Already had 
he made great progress, and was seriously 
contemplating an entrance into holy or¬ 
ders, when the incident to which we have 
alluded — the admission of Olivia into his 
father’s family as governess — materially 
altered his plans for the future. From 
that moment Henry began to think that, 
as his fortune would be ample, there was 
no need of adding to it by the pursuit of 
any profession. The cause of this may 
be easily guessed; the addition which his 
domestic circle had received, in the per¬ 
son of Miss Mowbray, rendered it com¬ 
plete; and, when tired of the girlish 
frolics of his sister Emmeline, or the dry 
and lengthy disquisitions of his father, 
(upon the inexhaustible topics of reform, 
the slave trade, tithes, and the national 
debt,) it was a pleasing relief for him to 
tnni to the society of Olivia, to bask in 
her bright eyes, and to draw out her 
richly stored mind in animated convers¬ 
ation. The.se wordy rencontres became 
daily longer and more interesting; and 
as Henry gazed upon the varied and 
beautiful countenance of Miss Mowbray 
(which a slight shade of melancholy ren¬ 
dered doubly interesting), and listened to 
the harmonious accents of her voice, he 
became still more reluctant to leave 
home. After extending the term of his 
stay, first to a month, and then to a 
quarter of a year, bevond the period be 
liad inttinkd, lie at length requested the 
old gentleman’s permission to rem:iin in 
the paternal inaii-ion altogc (lier; offering, 
in return, hi.s services in looking to the 
welfare of the estate, 'riie squire’s con¬ 
sent was easily gained; for he was a 
man who loved bis children, and never 
thwarted their inclinations, except when 
they l)ore a decidedly wrong tendency: 
moieoier, he toe.k every thing as it caiiic, 
and thought it right. “ I am the most 
fortunate man alive,” was a favourite ex¬ 
pression of his, and one which he applied 
to every ocenrrenee. Jn his youth he 
had paiil liis addresses to a neighbouring 
belle, who, a short time before the day 
appointed for the nuptial ceremony, ran 
off with the village apothecary: “ I am 
the most fortunate man alive,” exclaimed 
Hiii’lowe, upon receiving intelligence of 
this event; “ no loss redounds more to 
the loser’s advantage than that of a wife, 
who, at best, is but a bad bargain.” 
Shortly afterwards Cupid again singled 
him out as a victim; but, in tliis instance, 
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the lady became his spouse. “ I am the 
most fortunate man alive! ” cried he, 
a few weeks subsequent to the ceremony; 
“ I can boast of having the best wife in 
England; ” and when he lost her, he was 
still “ the most fortunate man alive: ” 
“ When I die,” said he, I shall de¬ 
part with the comfortable reflection that 
no stepfather will ever have power to ill- 
use my children.” 

One morning Henry, having risen by 
daybreak to pursue his favourite sport 
of angling, was returning home, when, 
in crossing a field, he saw a liglit form 
emerge from a cottage, and hasten to¬ 
wards Harlowc Hall. A single glance 
sufficed to assure him that it was Olivia; 
and a feeling of jealousy took possession of 
his mind, as he endeavoured to account 
for her being abroad so early. His first 
impulse was to enter the cottage which 
she had just quitted, and to make enqui¬ 
ries of its inmates; a sense of delicacy, 
however, restrained him; and he thereupon 
quickened his pace, in order to question 
the maiden herself. In a few minutes 
he was by her side, and paid the usuhI 
morning salutation, to which she re¬ 
plied in an agitated tone, insomuch that 
Henry felt impelled to fix his eyes upon 
her face, on which he discovered the 
trace of tears. 

“ .Miss Mowbray ! you have been weep¬ 
ing,” he anxiously said; — “I hope no 
new misfortune has occurred to distress 
you thus.” 

“ I thank you for the enquiry, sir,” re¬ 
plied Olivia; “ but these foolish tears are 
not occasioned by my own distresses.” 

“ Then call them not foolish — they 
are holy drops; and, could a sinner shed 
them, would go far towards cleansing a 
guilty soul. I am glad to see that blush ; 
it teaches me what beauty I am to expect 
when the rose once more discloses itself 
upon your cheek. You must romp a 
little more with Emmeline, Miss Mow¬ 
bray, and then the lily will soon be dis¬ 
placed.” 

“ Or rather listen to your compliments, 
Mr. Harlowe,” said Olivia, with a smile, 
while her colour deepened; “ for that 
will effectually answer the purpose.” 

“ Give me credit for my success,” ex¬ 
claimed Henry, with animation; “ I was 
scheming to recall your cheerfulness, and 
my first manoeuvre has succeeded: and 
HOW tell me who and what these people 


are that have excited your benevolence 
this morning?” 

“ Only the wife of a poor peasant, 
who hds been ill for many weeks,” replied 
Olivia, taken by surprise: “ but, hark ! ” 
she added, as they now approached the 
hall; “ I hear the hreakfa'-t bell: — pray 
excuse me; but unless 1 arn pimctual the 
squire will be offended;” and, bomulmg 
lightly across the esplamulc which fronteil 
the building, she passed through u side 
door and disappeared. 

“ Angelic girl! ” articulated IIeiir\, 
gazing with admiration upon her lleetmg 
(orm. 

The following day young Ilarlowi* 
again rose early, but 'with intentions 
wholly different from those of the pre¬ 
ceding morning. He now took care to pro¬ 
vide himself with a well-flled purse, and 
started abroad to administer to the wants 
of the poor; though it may be questioned 
whether the sterling ore of his charity 
was not mixed with a little of the alloy 
of selfishness. In his ramble he heard 
much of Olivia: her gentleness, her 
benevolence, was the theme of everv 
tongue; and with pleasure he found iluit 
the greater portion of her gains was be¬ 
stowed upon the indigent. Thus did 
morning after morning pass. A reguUir 
iimnber of the j)oor were diurnally visited 
by the pair; an»l Henry always contrived 
that they should meet before he turned 
homewards; for the truth cannot be dis- 
gnised, — he loved — he idolised Olivia 
Mowbray! 

From icspect, however, Harlowc ahs- 
tuined from the declaration of his passion 
till Olivia’s mourning was laid aside: — 
that period arrived, he formed the reso¬ 
lution of declaring, on the first favourable 
opportunity, the sentiments with which 
she had inspired him. 

It was a bright morning, on the l.st of 
May, when all the villagers, in their 
holiday attire, assembled to welcome, 
with harmless mirth, the birth of this 
delightful month. The sun shone in un¬ 
clouded splendour; birds gaily carolled 
forth their hymns of joy; and all nature 
put on an aspect of rejoicing. The may- 
pole had been reared f>ii a large plain, 
surrounded by lofty elms, in the centre 
of Squire Harlowe’s park; and the general 
pleasure was heightened by the presence 
of Emmeline Harlowc', her friend Ca¬ 
therine Bentley, only daughter to the 
e ;{ 
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vicar, and, though last, not least,” 
Olivia Mowbray; all of whom mingled 
in the festivities. Henry was there, of 
course. Emmeline was chosen “ May- 
queen ; ” and the little beauty, with her 
garland of hawthorn bound round her 
flaxen tresses, looked the character to 
the life, and acted it with all the vivacity 
of a girl of sixteen; now leading the rus¬ 
tics through the intricacies of a mazy 
dance,— then distributing flowers and 
ribands amongst the lasses, — and anon 
commanding the youths to show their 
activity in the race, the winner of which 
was to be rewarded with her hantl in the 
next dance; thus promoting, by her affa¬ 
bility and artless good humour, the hap¬ 
piness of those around her. 

When the running match was over, 
Henry, who had already danced several 
times with Olivia, and who wished to 
avoid an appearance of singularity, re¬ 
quested the hand of Miss Bentley for the 
sylvan hall. Olivia’s hand was now 
eagerly solicited by a young farmer, 
named Oakley, residing in the village. 
The partners being arranged, off they 
set — if not with grace, at least with 
spirit. When, at length, the dance 
reached a conclusion, Harlowe was sur¬ 
prised to see Olivia’s partner lead her 
aside beneath the shade of a clump of 
trees, with a very important air, and ad¬ 
dress her with great earnestness. Curious 
to know his business, and deeming him¬ 
self entitled to learn, Henry advanced 
towards them, and—as a matter of course 
— placed himself by Olivia’s side; an 
action which, under other circumstances, 
he would have shrunk from committing 
as impertinent. 

“ Speak on, sir,” said Olivia, perceiv¬ 
ing that the farmer paused at this intru¬ 
sion ; “ Mr. Harlowe is entitled to know 
all that concerns me.” 

“ Hang it, miss, but he ha’ant any busi¬ 
ness wi’iny concerns,” replied the farmer; 
but as Henry did not offer to depart, he 
was obliged to proceed. “ Howsumdever, 
miss, Lbe’entasnainedof whatih’vegotten 
to say—which is neither more nor less 
than that 1 feel queerish-like wheneveVl 
secs you; and I sumhow thinks that I 
can only be better by having you always 
near me.” 

“ In fine, that you love Miss Mowbray, 
and wmdd make her your wife,” inter¬ 
rupted Harlowe. 


“ Ecs, 8ur,” said Oakley, with a stare; 
“ and I h’ve been longing for this quarter 
past to tell her so.” 

“ Then take your answer—Miss Mow¬ 
bray is not destined for you,” said Henry, 
with impetuosity. 

“ The dickens she be’ent! ” cried 
Oakley. " Dang it, squire, that be a 
good un o’ you; but I mun hear her say 
so afore I budge.” 

“ Mr. Harlowe’s answer is mine,” 
said Olivia in an agitated tone, whilst her 
head drooped, and her forehead crim¬ 
soned. Henry pointed significantly to 
the farmer to be gone; but the disap¬ 
pointed rustic was for some time immove¬ 
able— his mouth agape—his eyes swol¬ 
len— his clenched hands extended, and 
his knees bent — looking altogether the 
picture of astonishment, nmrtification, 
and entreaty. ” Wouns, Miss Livy,” he 
at length exclaimed, “ doant you go for 
to say that; such offers as mine be’ent 
met with every day. Consider, you ’ll be 

mistress of me, and the pigs, and- 

Well, well, squire, I be going. Oh ! miss, 
miss! what a miss this be for both of us.” 
And with these words the rejected suitor 
departed. 

“ Forgive me, Olivia, for this unwar¬ 
rantable conduct; but motives of the 
most imperious nature prom{)ted it,” 
said Henry in a gentle tone, and taking 
Olivia’s hand. 

“ Indeed, sir,” returned Olivia, ** I 
have nothing to pardon: rather permit 
me to offer my thanks for your kind in¬ 
terposition in thus ridding me of dis¬ 
agreeable Importunities.” 

“ Blit did those importunities proceed 
from another, would they be equally re¬ 
pulsive?” asked Harlowe; who, without 
awaiting a reply, drew still nearer to the 
bewitching girl, and poured a tale into her 
ear so eloquent, so fervid, and in a tone 
so gentle, that Olivia’s hand trembled in 
his. 

“ I cannot,” she faltered,— I cannot 
consent to your suit, Mr. Mowbray. I 
am a poor dependant in your family, and 
should be treated with scorn were I even 
to dream of becoming a member of it. 
Pray release me, sir; our absence \vill be 
noticetl; I must not — indeed I must not 
stay longer;” but the enamoured youth 
still retained the hand which he had cap¬ 
tured, and continued to plead his cause 
with such earnestness, ano in so winning 
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a strain^ that he at length wrung from her 
the confession that, provided his father 
gave a full and free approbation, she 
would not remain insensible to his vows. 

Olivia rejoined the festive throng, 
while Henry, plunging deeper into the 
copse, hung himself upon the grass, to 
give vent to his joyful emotions j and, 
when he returned to the May-queen and 
her subjects, an expression of such serene 
gaiety .sat upon his face, that his sister 
playfully asked him if he had been wooing 
some nymph of the woods. 

“ I have indeed, Emmeline,” replied 
he affectionately. “ How say you,— 
should you like me to present you with a 
sister-in-law?” 

“ Let me see her, and I will tell you, 
Harry,” replied the playful girl; and then 
turned her eyes towards the quarter to 
which she saw his directed, “ What, 
Olivia ! ” she whispered : “ now, Harry, 
I love you ten times more than ever! ” 

That very evening Henry and Emme¬ 
line made prisoner of the Squire between 
them, and intrusted him with the secret 
which had transpired during the day. 
The son begged to be allowed to' have 
suc/i a wife, — and the daughter, sitr/i a 
sister, — as Olivia. We have before inti¬ 
mated that llarlowe the elder was an 
easy good-tempered man, who knew no 
'wishes but those of his children; it re¬ 
quired, therefore, but little to induce 
him to grant their petition in this instance, 
especially as he was extremely partial to 
Miss Mowbray, and considered her a pat¬ 
tern of female excellence. All obstacles 
were thus removed; and Henry flew to 
his Olivia to claim her promise. 

We will not dwell upon the happiness 
of the ensuing month; by those who 
have felt the “ tender passion^' it may be 
imagined, and to those who have not it 
would be uninteresting. Hasten we, 
therefore, to narrate events of greater 
consequence. 

The wedding-day was fixed: but the 
preparations for celebrating it with due 
splendour were suddenly interrupted by 
the uniooked-fpr arrival of one who had 
hitherto been a stranger to the family. 
This was Sir Hugh liarlowe, a younger 
brother of the Squire’s, who, in early life, 
bad gone to the East Indies as a pleader 
in the courts of law. By unwearied as¬ 
siduity, and the constant application of a 
very powerful mind to one fixed object— 
the attainment of power and riches — 


2;^ 

he had succeeded in raising himself, 
through the different grades of office, to 
the high station of a judge; whence, in a 
few years, he took a single stride to the 
situation of Governor. For many a 
circling year wealth poured freely from 
the cornucopia of Fortune into his coffers, 
until, having amassed a sufficiency to 
enable him to burst with all the splen¬ 
dour of an Eastern sun upon his native 
isle, he resigned his situation, and re¬ 
turned to England. After spending a 
winter in London, the novelty of his ap¬ 
pearance began to wear off; and he then 
recollected that he had family connexions 
at home. Without ever intimating that 
he was in Europe, Sir Hugh one morning 
drove up to Harlowe Hall in a splendid 
equipage, and announced himself as the 
youth who had, so long before, left his 
country with a younger brothei'’s fortune. 
The Squire welcomed him with fraternal 
affection ; and, in the pride of his heart, 
introduced him to the only treasures of 
which he boasted — his children. 

“ And who,” asked the ex-governor, 
after kissing the cherry lips of Emmeline, 
and pressing Henry warmly by the hand, 

— “ and who is that dark-haired angel, 
who seems to shrink before the great 
nabob like an aspen in a breeze? An¬ 
other dear little relation whom I know 
nothing about — Eh?” 

“ She shortly will be, brother Hugh,” 
answered the Squire; “ at present she is 
governess to our Emmeline.” 

Sir Hugh knit his brows, and, drawing 
his tall form to its fullest altitude, coldly 
relinquished the hand of Olivia, and cast 
upon her the withering look of one who 
would convey to an inferior an idea of 
the vast disproportion between wealth 
and poverty. Taking his brother’s arm, 

— “ Let us to your study, Thomas,” 
said he: “ you are of too easy a nature; 
things must not be accomplished without 
my advice now.” So saying, he led the 
Squire into another apartment, and com¬ 
menced enquiries concerning Olivia. The 
Squire satisfied him with all the inform¬ 
ation he was able to concede 5 and con¬ 
cluded by styling himself “ the most for¬ 
tunate man alive,” in having a son who 
so well knew how to make choice of a 
wife. 

” Hark ye, Tom,” interrupted Sir 
Hugh, with aristocratic acerbity, " this 
match must be broken off j I have other 
views for Henry, and cannot suffer him 
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to degrade himself by marrying this girl.” 
He then artfully argued that true virtue 
was iucompatildc with indigence, and 
that the family would be dishonoured by 
the projected alliance; until the Squire, 
in a transport, interrupted his speech by 
declaring himself “ the most fortunate 
man alive,” in having a brother so well 
able to preserve him from disgrace. 

Henry was shortly suinmcjned, and in¬ 
formed of the decision adopteil by his 
father and uncle. Indignation for a 
moment kept him silent j but, recovering 
himself, he burst into passionate invectives 
against this act of injustice, 

“ Nephew, nephew,” said Sir Hugh in 
a calm tone, '* no anger— no hastiness; 
I wish to open to your view a wide field 
of glory. You must he aware that, being 
a bachelor, I have no heirs '.ave yourself 
and sister: couscqiierulv, the whole of 
my immense wealth must ultimately' be 
shared between you. Hut mark me, 
young sir ! ”— and his eye kindled as he 
spoke — “ if you persist in forming this 
alliance, not one penny shall citlier of 
you ever touch, and my vengeance shall 
pursue you to the last instant of life ! ” 

“ I defy your vengeance, sir. The 
ample allowance which my respected 
parent makes me is more than sufficient 
to satisfy every reasonable ilesire.” 

“ Listen, llurry,” said his uncle sternly. 
“ You do not know me yet: if you thwart 
my plans, joiir utter ruin is certain. The 
whole of my fortune shall be settled oa 
my secretary (who will shortly follow me 
to this country, and who has served me 
faithfully for ten years). He shall pur¬ 
chase an estate near this; lawsuits shall 
be commenced upon trivial groinids, and 
dropped only when beggary forces you 
to submit! — Now, sir, you will perceive 
that, in persisting, you entail mi.sfortuncs 
upon others besitles yourself.” 

“ But, sir,” cried Henry, in breathless 
agitation—“ is my own happiness to 
weigh nothing in the scale ? ” 

“ Tush!” ejaculated the nabob — 
this is idle talk. You have heard my 
sentiments — your father is of the same 
opinion; and it now rests with you to 
decide upon obeying him.” With these 
words he left the room, accompanied by 
the Squire, vvho had not dared to say a 
word in his son’s behalf, such was the 
ascendancy which the more determined 
character of Sir Hugh had already ac¬ 
quired over his unsteady mind. 


With a bursting heart, Henry imme¬ 
diately sought Olivia, whoni he found 
seated in the garden. His footstep was 
not unheard; and Olivia, with a smile of 
tend'orneS'», rose to meit him: but per¬ 
ceiving the apparent dejectif)n ot his 
maimer, she paused. With faltering ac¬ 
cents, be informed her of the event which 
had <;cciirred, adding, that liis own deter¬ 
mination was unchangeable. Whilst he 
p[)oke, the smile vanished from Olivia’s 
lips, her cheeks turned pale, and tears 
sprang unhidden from her eyes. ” Henry,” 
said she, “ J cannot conceal from you 
how much this wounds my heart — 
which will never more know peace; — 
but, however the blovv may atfeet us both, 
do not for a moment foster tjiic idea' 
• that I can be yours. Your father has 
withdrawn bis luiisent, and mine must 
be revoked with it.” 

“Olivia!” exclaimed Henry, “this 
cannot, must not be; I am of an age to 
choose for myself, ami my inclinations 
shall not be fettered ” 

“ That may be, Henry; but I, too, have 
a will. Your father has treated me with 
parental kindness; Miss Harlowe has 
ahead}' bestowed upon me a sister’s 
affection ; and you, Henry,” — here she 
faltered for a moment, but recovering 
herself, — “ yon,” continued she, “ have 
shown me more than a lover’s tenderness: 
how then can I consent to bring distress 
upon beings to whom I owe so much ? 
Yourself would, in calmer moments, re¬ 
probate such conduct ! ” 

Vain were Harlowe’s entreaties; — 
Olivia left him, and proceeded to the 
Squire, to whom, with tears, she bade 
farewell, without one effort on his part 
to detain her; although the frequent 
application of a handkerchief to his eyes 
showed that he was considerably affected. 
Emmeline screamed with amazement 
when she found that her dear Miss Mow¬ 
bray was about to depart, and earnestly 
begged her to stay with them for ever. 
But all was unavailing; and, after re¬ 
questing that her wardrobe might he 
forwarded to Dr. Bentley’s, Olivia took 
her leave of that mansion, of wjiich, 
but tile day preceding, she had appeared 
destined to become the mistress. 

When Henry was informed of Olivia’s 
departure, he gave way to one of those 
violent paroxysms of passion to which, 
on anj' extraordinary emotion, he was 
subject; — he raveef like a maniac — 
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called his uncle the destroyer of his peace, 
— and vowed that, if separated from 
Oliwa. he would leave his home for ever. 
He then hastened to the vicarage; hut, 
on arriving at the door, he was inforhied 
that Miss Mowbray was too unwell to he 
seen ; and on calling the ue\t day he re¬ 
ceived the sanie answer. Stung by ilis- 
appointment, he couched u letter in the 
strongest terms to Olivia, upbraiding her 
with cruelty, and imploring her to see 
him — though but once more. To this 
he received no reply ; upon which 
his feelings were worked to a pitch of 
frenzy. On becoming calm, he resolved 
to wait until the follovvit>g^Simday (as he 
knew that Olivia invariably attended 
Divirle.Service), when he might have 
an opportunity of beholding her. The 
.^alihath arrived, and our hero went to 
ehurch: Olivia was not there; and, to 
Henr3*s surprise, service was performed 
by a curate — a circumstance which had 
never occurred since Dr. Bentley’s in¬ 
stalment as vicar. For a time all de¬ 
votion was suspended in Henry’s heart: 
when the service was concluded, his first 
act was to visit the Vicarage. With a 
trembling hand he knocked at the door, 
which was opened by a strange servant, 
who, in answer to his enquiries, informed 

him that the Doctor had left W-on 

the preceding day. 

“But whither has he gone — and for 
what purpose?” asked Henry, a sad 
foreboding stealing over his mind. 

“ To London, 1 believe, sir ; and to be 
married to Miss Mowbray, who, with 
Miss Bentley, accompanied him,” replied 
the man. 

“ Gracious God, it is impossible ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the amazed Henry: “ but tell 
me, — has no letter—no message been 
left?” 

“ Here is a letter, sir, for a Mr. Har- 
lowe, which I was desired to deliver into 
his own hands. Perhaps you may be 
he?” 

“I am—give it me,” cried Harlowe, 
snatching the paper, and hurrying from 
the spot. On reaching a secluded part 
of a little wood skirting his father’s plant¬ 
ations, he with a trembling hand tore 
open the letter, and devoured, rather 
than perused, its contents. The words 
were few: — 

“ I am aware, Henry,” (so ran the 
epistle,) “and my own bosom yields 
the knowledge, of the pain these lines 


will occasion when they inform you wo 
can meet no more. Conscious of the 
duty which 1 owe to rny benefactors, I 
shall, ere you receive this, have entered 
into M .soli-mu, intlissohiWe contract with 
Dr. Bciuley. I have yielded up my 
liappiucss before the shrine of your in¬ 
terest — lot that appease your anger: 
and, oh ! may iiiy accompanying prayers 
be heard, that the sacrifice may ensure 
your future welfare. Farewell,’ Henry ! 
J can only add, that we are lost to each 
other for ever; and beseech you to chase 
from your memory the heart-broken 
orphan 

“ Olivia.” 

Language were inadequate to describe 
*the state of mind to which this letter 
reduced Henry. “Powers above, hold 
up my heart 1 ” he cried, as the ruins of 
hope fell around him: “yet why do I 
ask it? Olivia is tlie wife of another! 
She has preferred an old grey-haired 
dotard to one in tlie morning of man¬ 
hood, and has shamefully entered the 
marriage state whilst the remembrance 
of a recent, and encouraged, attaclimeiit 
was yet warm in her heart. Oh that I 
could forget her for ever ! ” 

After many hours of acute mental suf¬ 
fering, Henry adopted the determination 
of quitting England : he stole silently to 
his study', wrote a letter acquainting his 
father with Olivia’s conduct and his own 
intentions, tlien, mounting his horse, de¬ 
parted unperceived from las “Father’s 
land.” 

Great was the consternation occa¬ 
sioned by the discovery of tliesc occur¬ 
rences; and even Sir Hugh Harlowe felt 
a shade of regret as he perused his ne¬ 
phew’s letter. “ 8urely,” he internally 
exclaimed, “ I must, all my life, have 
been labouring under a great mis¬ 
take with regard to women. The be¬ 
haviour of this girl is inexplicable. There 
is a sternness of resolution about her 
which seems incompatible with the female 
character. — But, pshaw ! What non¬ 
sense am I talking ? This is only a feint 
of theirs to try ray resolution; they shall 
find me still firm to my purpose.” 

In the course of a few months Sir 
Hugh’s secretary returned from India, 
where he had remained for a short time 
after the Nabob, in order to await the 
result of ^oine mercantile speculations 
into which he bad entered; and which 
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eventually yielded him considerable pro¬ 
fit. He vi’as an enterprising man, and 
possessed of manygood qualities: but what 
had rendered him particularly valuable to 
the knight, was his perfect knowledge of 
men and manners; which a wandering life 
from boyhood had enabled him to ac¬ 
quire. He was welcomed with more 
warmth by Sir Hugh than might, from 
the latter’s ascetic disposition, have been 
supposed ; a reason for which, was the 
solitude to which a dissension with his 
brother had consigned him; — the wor¬ 
thy Squire being unable to keep terms 
with one whose interference with the 
family had been so fatally productive of 
unhappiness. In addition to this circum¬ 
stance, Sir Hugh’s health had been seri¬ 
ously impaired since his return; he there¬ 
fore began to think of making a will in 
favour of his secretary; when the young 
man requested leave to visit Portsmouth 
for a short time. 

“ And what would you at Portsmouth* 
Philip ? ” asked Sir Hugh. 

“It is time, sir, to reveal a circum¬ 
stance of my early life, which I have 
hitherto kept a secret, even from you,” 
returned the young man; who related, 
that when a boy, through a thirst for 
travel, he had run away from home; but, 
though he had since frequently written, 
no answer had ever been returned to his 
letters; consequently, it was his wish to 
return to his native place, in order to dis¬ 
cover if any of his family were yet in 
existence. 

“ We may, perhaps, save you that 
trouble,” said the knight; “ for I under¬ 
stand that Dr. Bentley (who a few days 
ago came back to the village) formerly 
resided in Portsmouth.” 

“Bentley 1” repeated Philip; “that 
name sounds familiar. Pray give me 
leave, sir, to call upon him at once.” 

The permission being granted, the 
'secretary proceeded to the Vicarage, 
where — as the reader may have already 
anticipated—he found, in Olivia, that 
infant-sister who had just learned to lisp 
the Word “ Brother ” when he left the 
countiy. We will not tarry to describe 
the meeting; it was one infinitely af¬ 
fecting on both sides. On the return of 
Mowbray (for so we will call him now) 
he, in a manly, yet respectful maniiier, 
tepresented to Sir Hugh his cruel and 
unjustifiable conduct towareft our poor 
heroine; and it is but justice to the 


knight to say, that he sincerely regretted 
the course he had taken: nay, he went so 
far as to add, that, had he been aware of 
the fact, he would never have withheld 
his consent from the impending union — 
in consideration of the great respect in 
which he held Mowbray, for his long and 
faithful services. But this resolution 
came too late, and vain were his subse¬ 
quent offers of condolence and reconci¬ 
liation to the Squire: even the gentle 
Emmeline was unable to regard him in 
any other light than that of a monster, 
who had bereaved her of a fondly loved 
brother. At length, the continual distrac¬ 
tion of his mind, together with the effects 
of his recent ill state of health, threw him 
into a severe fit of illness, from which 
it was much doubted if he would ever 
recover. 

« « « • 

About a year after Sir Hugh’s visit to 
Buckinghamshire, a group of English tra¬ 
vellers visited the magnificent ruins of 
Pompeii, near Naples. The party con¬ 
sisted of three gentlemen and as many 
ladies. One of the latter possessed a 
form and features of passing loveliness. 
In her hand she held a guitar, across 
the strings of which her slender fingers 
swept gracefully, in accompaniment to 
the air she sang, whilst the sadness of her 
eye betokened that her heart was little 
in accordance with the soft notes of the 
instrument and the sweet sounds she ut¬ 
tered. Suddenly a stranger, whose pre¬ 
sence till then had been unobserved, stood 
before the party. His coarse and tat¬ 
tered garments, his untrimmed beard, 
imparted to him the air of some wretched 
lunatic escaped from his keeper; and the 
suspicion of his frenzy was but too fear¬ 
fully confirmed by the wild expression of 
his eye. Earnestly gazing on the lovely 
musician, who shrunk in terror from his 
approach,—“ Ay,” exclaimed he, “ ’twas 
thus she looked, — ’twas thus her gentle 
accents fell upon mine ear, — but ’tis 
past 1 ” 

In another moment, a piercing scream 
was uttered by the fair object on whom 
the frantic stranger had riveted his eyes. 
“ Henry ! dearest Henry 1 ” cried she, 
“ have we at last discovered you ! Do 
you not know me ? Do you not recog¬ 
nise your own Olivia ? ” 

“ Traitress! ” sliouted Harlowe,-^for 
the reader has no doubt surmised that he 
was the strange, — " TraitressI ” — and 
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he recoiled in horror. “Olivia! Olivia!” 
he exclaimed in a gentler tone, as though 
reason had resumed her prerogative, 
“ was it not cruel to tell me that you 
loved ? ” 

“ I did love you, Henry, I — I love 
you still,” faltered Olivia. 

” Sorceress 1 — love me, and yet mar¬ 
ried to another! ” 

“ I am not married to another,” ex¬ 
claimed Olivia, energetically; “ I never 
wae married to another / ” 

“ Miss Mowbray speaks truly,” said 
Sir Hugh Harlowe, advancing : “ she is 
as free from every tic as yoiirsdf.” 

“ Do my ears deceive me ? Explain 
— for the love of mercy, explain, or 
I shall go mad ! —Nay,” added Henry, 
* am I not already mad ? ” 

“ A few words will suffice,” returned 
his uncle. “ On leaving Harlowe Hall, 
Miss Mowbray immediately entered into 
a contract with Dr. Bentley, to instruct his 
daughter in the same accomplishments 
which she taught your sister; and, by a 
well-meaning artifice, caused it to appear 
that it was one of a more solemn nature,— 
as she hoped that you would then listen 
to my rascally schemes of ambition, and so 
secure the peace of your family.” Sir Hugh 
upon this related the occurrences with 
which the reader is already acquainted. 
“ Since then,” added he, “ she has be¬ 


haved like a daughter to me, attended 
me in sickness, and impaired her own 
precious health by the attention. I there¬ 
fore thought it advisable, for both our 
sakes, to try the virtue of a warmer cli¬ 
mate : so here we are, Harry; illncsfi 
and reflection have taught me the fu¬ 
tility of worldly grandeur; all obstacles 
to your union with Olivia are therefore 
removetl; — and here come her brother 
and Emmeline, with Dr. Bentley and his 
daughter, to congratulate you.” 

There is nothing more paralysing in its 
effects on some minds than sudden joy. 
For some minutes Henry stood gassing 
on the form of his beloved; then, utter¬ 
ing a cry of transfsort, he rushed forward 
and caught her to his heart. “ Look 
up I my Olivia,” exclaimed he; “ can I 
at last call you mine ? look up, and 
smile upon me ? ” The smile was given ! 
it was the promise of Henry’s happiness ! 

Benign reader, — little now remains 
untold, and that little thy sagacity will 
most assuredly divine. Here, then, we 
conclude our Village Annal; and for 
the moral—but we will not weary thy 
patience by summing up with the trite 
peroration of a maxim. The task of 
moralising, like that of establishing with 
precision the denouement of our tale, we 
leave to thy ingenuity. 


IGNATIUS PLEYEL. 


The highly gifted artist has fortunately 
a nobler motive for the exercise of his 
genius than the mere thirst of renown. 
His purest enjoyments arise from the 
conscientious production of his own 
works; and the exalted gratification 
which he derives from this source affords, 
at least, some compensation for the un¬ 
just judgments of the public, and even 
for the blight of early hopes. Were it 
otherwise, who could avoid a feeling of 
pain on contemplating the wreck of so 
many reputations made, and afterwards 
as suddenly unmade, by the caprice of 
fashion ? Few, perhaps, commenced the 
artist’s career under brighter auspices, or 
towards its close experienced more chill¬ 
ing neglect, than Ignatius Pleyel. During 
upwards of twenty years, the inspirations 
ot his genius were the delight of the 
musician; bis fame travelled to the re¬ 
motest corners of Europe; his composi¬ 
tions made the fortune of niusic-scllcrs; 


— but the public at length grew weary 
of always worshipping the same idol; — 
younger and more specious talent con¬ 
tended for the prize of public favour, — 
and a new generation forgot the existence 
of the still living artist, whose produc¬ 
tions had excited the enthusiastic admi¬ 
ration of their fathers. 

Ignatius Pleyel was the son of a 
schoolmaster at Ruppcrstahl, a little vil¬ 
lage a few leagues distant from Vienna. 
His mother, a lady of noble family, was 
disinherited by her parents for her mar¬ 
riage with Martjn Pleyel, whose alliance 
they considered a degradation. The 
subject of our present notice was the 
youngest of twenty-four children; apd in 
ushenng him into the world his mother 
breathed her last. Martin Pleyel again 
entered into the matrimonial state, had 
fourteen children by his second wife, and 
died in his hundreoth year! 

Young Pleyel might be said to have 
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learned tlie elements of music with the 
rudiments of his native tongue. His re¬ 
markable talent thus early developed, 
induced his father to send him to Vienna, 
where he studied the piano under the 
instructions of VVauhal, who was his sole 
master till he attaiuctl his fifteenth year. 
At that period (about the year 1772 ) an 
Hungarian nobleman. Count lilrdajdy, 
feeling an interest in the bo)% placed him 
under the care of the celebrated Haydn, 
to whom the Mecaenus allowed one hun¬ 
dred louis per annum (in those days a 
considerable sum), for his protege’s, main¬ 
tenance and education. Applying him¬ 
self with ardour to his musical studies, 
Pleyel continued for nearly five jears to 
profit by the lessons of his great master. 

We may here relate a singular circum¬ 
stance which had well nigh produced an 
irreparable breach between Haydn and 
his pupil, and on which, however, all the 
biographers of the former have been 
totally silent. On the termination of a 
new piece of composition, it was Haydn’s 
custom to lay it aside for a certain time, 
in order that on rc-penising it he might 
with more unbiassed judgment make the 
necessary corrections. On one occasion, 
the musician having composed a piece of 
six quatuors, left the manuscript as usual 
on his piano, and then for a length of 
time thought no more of the eireum- 
stance. Alter the lapse of several weeks 
he recollected his coin[)Usition, which he 
immediately resolved to re-exaniine with 
attention ; but, notwitlihtanding a diligent 
search, the manuscript was nowhere to 
be found. Pleyel, being the only indivi¬ 
dual who had free access to the artist’s 
study, was suspected of the theft; and 
with much difficulty he at last succeeded 
in convincing llayiln of the injustice of 
his suspicions. The most singular part 
of the anecdote is, that the real culprit 
neglected to profit by tlie stolen trea¬ 
sure : the unlucky quatuors were never 
discovered. 

In 1774 , Pleyel was a|mointed maitre 
de duipeUe to his patron. Count Erdtedy; 
but, spite of the advantage of this situ¬ 
ation, the young musician was seized 
with an ardent desire to visit Italy. The 
Count, who at first had opposed his 
inclinations, at length yielding a re¬ 
luctant consent to his importunities, fur¬ 
nished him with money for the jburney ; 
and Pleyel set oft’ for Naples. Shortly 
after his arrival, the fame of his extraor¬ 


dinary talents procured for him the 
friendship and admiration of the most 
eminent artists in Italy. Amongst the 
number of bis intimate friends were 
Cimarosa, Giigliclmi, Paisielio, Pugnani, 
Marcbesi, Gaadagni, and many other 
musical and vocal celebrities of an age 
which may be termed the most brilliant 
in the annals of Italian music. At Naples 
he enjo}ed the di.stinction of a most 
gracious reception by the king, at whose 
desire he composed several morceaux 
for a species of lyre on which his majesty 
was accustomed to play. Notwithstand¬ 
ing that the peculiar nature of Plcyel’s 
talent gave him a decided penchant for 
instrumental music, he determined to 
make an essay of his powers in theatrical 
composition. With this intent he wrote 
an oj)cra {Tjigenia), which was repre¬ 
sented with considerable success at the 
great theatre of Naples, and afterwards 
adapted for the German stage. 

In 1781 , Pleyel returned to (ilcnnany ; 
where, however, bis stay was but short. 
Haunted by the recollection of Italy, he 
oil the following year revisited tliat land 
of the aiis, and piocccded at once to 
Home. Il's projects for a lengtlicned 
residence in the eternal city were again 
over-ruled by circiimstances. Richter 
(Praiieis Xavier) was at tliat epoch mmtrc 
dc chapclle at the (/'athedral of Strasbnrg, 
and had attained the advanced age of 
seventy-fonr. 'i'he veteran, who began to 
feel that the Land ol'Tirne had made sad 
havoc with his mental vigour,^required 
some relaxation from his latigues The 
place of assistant maitrc de rhapcUe was 
offered to Fleyel, with a promise of suc- 
cessorship to Richter’s situation when 
vacant by the latter’s death. Pleyel ac¬ 
cepted these terms, and, in 1783 , entered 
upon the duties of his new occupation, 
\yhilst thus engaged he wrote several 
pieces of church music, which, with those 
composed by Richter, w-ere unfortunately 
destroyed by a fire which some years 
afterwards broke out at Strasburg. 

During the ten succeeding years of his 
existence, Pleyel produced a prodigious 
number of musical compositions. His 
quatuors for the violin, and his sonatas 
for the piano, obtained a celebrity which 
left him without a rival. No music after 
his was deemed worthy the attention of 
a connoisseur. His works reached an 
incredible number of editions, and were 
printed in Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic, Often- 
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bach, Paris, London, and even in Hol¬ 
land. 

In the year 1791, a public concert was 
given every week by a society of distin¬ 
guished artists and amateurs in London. 
In opposition to these musical meetings 
(which were then known by the title of 
Professional Concerts), Salomon, a vio¬ 
linist of high celebrity, undertook to give 
a series of grand subscription concerts 
at the Hanover Square Rooms ; and, to 
maintain a successful contest with his 
rivals, engaged Haydn to compose a new 
symphony for each night of performance. 
In accordance with this arrangement 
Haydn proceeded to London, where his 
symphonies j)rodiiced an Extraordinary 
sensation. The success of this experi¬ 
ment induced Salomon to repetat it during 
the ensuing season ; when the directors of 
the Professional Concerts, whom opposi¬ 
tion had stimulated to increased exer¬ 
tion, formed an engagement with Pleycl. 
Aided by the talents of their new ally, 
the society commenceil their musical 
season for 1792 with unprecedented eclat. 
The success of Pleycl’s music was un¬ 
bounded ; the artist surpassed even his 
former efforts, and proved a formidable 
rival to his illustrious master. The Pro- 
fessmial Concerts were subsequently aban¬ 
doned ; and Pleycl having neglected to 
preserve copies of his synqihonies, those 
highly successful compositions have been 
lost to the musical world. 

On the termination of his London en¬ 
gagement, Pleycl, whose profits for the 
season amounted to 1200/. sterling, pur¬ 
chased a small property near Strasburg, 
whither he immediately retired. He also 
succeeded to the post formerly occupied 
by Riditer, who died in September, 1791: 
but the French Revolution soon after¬ 
wards overturned the religion of the 
state; and Pleyel was, of course, com- 
elled to relinquish his appointment, 
'he unambitious musician again retired 
to his little domain; where, however, he 
was not long allowed to remain un¬ 
disturbed. The situation which he had 
recently filled exposed him to proscrip¬ 
tion : his name was inscribed on the fatal 
list of aristocrats doomed to glut the ven¬ 
geance of the mob. In 1795, he was de¬ 
nounced seven times, and es'caped the 
guillotine only by flight. Having been 
at length arrested at his own house in 
the dead of night, he was conducted 
before the municipal authorities of Stras.* 


burg, and questioned on the subject of 
his political opinions. In support of his 
claims to the title of'citoi/en, he W'as re¬ 
quired to compose the music of a drama 
which W'as to be represented on the anni¬ 
versary of the loth of August, and tlu; 
libretto of which had been written by 
one of the Septembrisers. For the more 
successful accomplishment of the task 
imposed on him, Pleyel demanded and 
received permission to retire to hi.s own 
house, where he remained under the sur¬ 
veillance of two gendarmes and of the 
revolutionary poet, who frequently in¬ 
truded on his privacy to furnish him with 
instructions, and to ascertain the progress 
of his labours. At the expiration of seven 
days the drama was finished, and Pleyel 
returned to Strasburg to direct the or¬ 
chestra. So extraordinary was the im¬ 
pression produced by this work, and so 
enthusiastic was the applause bestowed 
on the composer, that Pleyel is said to 
have swooned from the excess of his 
emotion. This composition is religiously 
preserved by his family. 

The incidents above related inspired 
Pleycl with an insurmountable disgu.st 
for a provincial residence. He accord¬ 
ingly sold bis property; and in ilic be¬ 
ginning of 1795 settled himself, w'itli his 
whole family, in Paris, where lie deter¬ 
mined to augment his profits by becoming 
the editor of his own works. With this 
view he placed himself at the head of an 
establishment for the sale of his music, 
to which he subsccpiently added a manu¬ 
factory for pianos. These commercial 
speculations prospered to the utmost ex¬ 
tent of his hopes; but the incessant atten¬ 
tion which they required compelled the 
artist to forego the more congenial labours 
of composition ; and, for a considerable 
time before his death, Pleyel had wholly 
abuncloncd the pursuits which, at the 
commencement of liis brilliant career, 
afforded so much delight to the public. 
Towards the close of his existence, he 
retired to a country seat at some dis¬ 
tance from Paris, where he devoted his 
leisure to agricultural occupations. In 
this retreat he had begun to taste the 
sweets of repose, when the revolution 
of July disturbed his tranquillity, and 
inspired him with serious apprehensions 
for the security of his property. His 
health, which had already been impaired, 
sunk under the agitation of his mind; 
and, after a severe illness of three months. 
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he expired, on the 14th of November, which has been effected in the department 
183 J. of instrumental composition has con- 

It would be no easy task, at the present signed many of his best works to partial 
day, to collect even the titles of Plcyel’s oblivion, 
numerous compositions. The total change 


SONNET ON THE NEW YEAR, 

BY MISS AGNES STKICKLAND. 

’Midst nature’s frozen sleep, another year 
Has dawn’d upon us, and again we feel 
A thousand strange sensations o’er us steal. 

Of joy and sadness—mingling hope and fear. 

Whose ceaseless strife haunts all our moments here. 
And ever hath done, since that awful morn. 

When the first year of time’s swift course was born, 
And man essay’d his doubtful way to steer 
Through paths untried and devious. Lo ! we are 
Still deeply wandering—following the vain beams 
Which shine through floods of grief, and clouds of care, 
Deceitfully and bright in life’s young dreams, 

Yet shine to perish like the meteor’s light. 

Which, fading, leaves us to a darker night. 


A FAREWELL TO THE OLD YEAR. 

BY CHARLES PUDGE, JUN. 

Old Year! thou’rt waning to the tomb; — 
No poet shall lament thy doom. 

No Byron of the classic lyre 
For thee attune his strings of fire. 

No Southey, for his pipe of wine. 

Thy praise in lofty verse enshrine. 

No L. E. L. demand of thee. 

If like the last year thou wilt be. 

No Campbell, o’er his glass of gin, 

Some tribute to thy virtues spin. 

Nor Moore, with fervid lute and breath. 
Upon thy tomb suspend his wreath. 

Nor shall the best of ******’s tribe 
Thy scenes in simpering rhymes describe. 
No! I’ll perpetuate alone 
The varied year of—-’si. 

Old year! the throne is yet secure. 

Its barriers strong, its guardians pure; 

The legal mace is sway’d by Brougham, 

The senate nightly plagued by Hume; 

And Grey', with all his sons in place. 

Still seems inclined to “run his race;” 

Still Lonilonderry’s voice sublime 
Responds to Strangford’s courtly chime; 
And Peel is fluent of his froth. 

While Stormont’s bosom swells with wrath; 
Still Wetherell is tugging close 
To clutch Lord Russell by the nose; 

And Prued the civic wreath hath won, 

To grace his brow in — ’31. 
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The pink of despots, Don Miguel, 

Has been alarm’d by Faction’s bell; 

His stately whiskers curl’d with fear 
When pealing cannon smote his ear, 

And taught tlie rebel Don to bow 
Before old Gallia's victor prow; — 

The Belgians have received a king 
Whose regal sceptre peace will bring. 

And to the English purse restore 
Some fifty thousand pounds or more! 

The Poles no longer point the lance 
Against thy northern foemen, France ! 

Oh ! could’st thou not extend thy aid 
Ere Warsaw’s lowers were captive made? 

That prince of fiddlers, Paganini, 

With his angelic tunes will win ye. 

The worthy Signor’s violin 
Is strange as his satanic grin ! 

A monstrous bill, misnamed Hcform, 
Accompanied by Faction’s storm, 

Has found its tomb among the Peers, 

To slumber there for future years. 

Joe Hume has kept the senate late 
In yawning o’er a long debate; 

And Wilson Croker croak’d the dirge 
Of Lord John Russell’s fatal purge; 

And Colonel Sibthorpe grumbles on 
At the reform of— ’31. 

With thee, old year 1 will end the fame 
Of Colburn’s best blue-stocking dame; 
With thee the dolts will take their flight, 
And give their readers some respite; 

And Sams no longer pay for verse 
A “ few stray guineas” from his purse j 
With thee will each and all resign; 
(Parnassus was not made for swuie!) 
ilut we will crown our work the queen 
Of every other Magazine; 

And our ascendant star shall light 
The gloom of intellectual night. 

Until the brave, and lovely too. 

Read none but us in — ’32 1 


Keljttto of aiiteratiite, jFiite ;art0, ttu 

THE ANNUALS. 


THE BLACK GATE OF TREVES.* 


Whxw, after live years’ absence, I re¬ 
lumed home in 179— from a northern uni¬ 
versity, I had lost little of that disposition to 
the romantic and adventurous that charac¬ 


terised my boyhood; a disposition I attribut*^ 
to the unfailing delight with which I hwl 
pored for years over tlie still alluring pages 
of the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe. 


* Tlie Continental Annual, and Romantic Cabinet. 
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At onc-ancl-twenty, iny vivid and creative 
fancy continued to invest every unusual in¬ 
cident with the colouring of romance; and 
every individual of mysterious origin, or 
eccentric habits, was to me an object of 
ceaseless speculation and enquiry. 

On my way to Trieste, where my father 
had long been settled as a merch.mt, I 
passed several days with the family of a 
fellow-student, in the city of Treves. This 
fine old city w'asthe Augusta Tievironim of 
the Romans, vvho erected here ina?iy noble 
edifices, baths, and an amphitheatre, of which 
few traces are discoverable ; also the palace- 
like structure, which yet remains, called, from 
its colour and its portal, the Porta Nigra, or 
Black Gate of Treves. This massive ruin, 
the largest and noblest specimen of Roman 
architecture remaining in Germany, was to 
me an object of intense interest and gratifi¬ 
cation. It w'as distinctly visible from my 
friend’s abode, and I was never wearied of 
contemplating its bold and lofty outlines. 
I examined the interior daily; lingering 
with classical enjoyment on the rich friezes, 
arabesques, and other adornments of ancient 
days, while my fertile imagination conjured 
up the mail-clad forms of the Roinaii tmi- 
perors and chieftains who erst had revelled in 
these rich and stately halls. 

During my short stay in Treves, I had a 
strange adventure, which, although trivial in 
its consequences to myself, laid a strong hold 
of iny imagination, and long after haunted 
my vision-.. 

1 had walked out one afternoon to the 
village of Igel, a few miles from Treves, to 
view that picturesque relic of Roman art, 
called the Igelstcin, a lofty sepulchr.il edi¬ 
fice, which covers the icmains of the Secun- 
dine family. It w.as dusk as I readied the 
suburbs, when, p.issing near the hospital, I 
saw coming out of the door le.ading to the 
lunatic ward an old man, whose appearance 
powerfully excited iny curiosity. In person 
he was tall, thin, and stooping. His hair, 
still long and abundant, was perfectly white; 
his garb was not ragged, but so mean as to 
denote circumstances allied to poverty. He 
carried a basket in one hand, while a stick in 
the other was employed to assist his slow and 
feeble progress. Conceiving him to be 
the near and indigent relative of some un¬ 
happy maniac in the house of wo I was then 
approaching, I had predetermined to give 
him a florin; but when 1 overtook him and 
saw his face, I started back in amazement, 
and the florin dropped from my fingers, un¬ 
heeded both by myself and the old man, w’ho 
gave me a look I sliall never forget, and 
passed on. Never had I beheld a counte¬ 
nance so appalling—so fearful a blending of 


insanity and melancholy—so wild—so pal¬ 
lid— so pitiably destitute of human sem¬ 
blance. When first I glanced at his features, 
the expression vv as that of ileep and settled 
misery, but when he beheld me, his eyes shot 
fire, and every nerve and muscle beneath the 
skin of ins emaciated face began to writhe 
and quiver, as if under intense exciiement, 
W’hen I recovereil my self-possession, he bad 
passed the angle of a wall anti disappeared. 
Impelk'd liy irresistible curiosity, I darted 
forward, again caught a view of him, and 
followed him unobserved until, to my great 
surprise, 1 saw him knock at the door of one 
of the hovels which wore then .supported 
against the ui.assivc walls of llie Black Gate, 
and which have since been removed. Soon 
tile door opened, the tall figure of the old 
mail stooiied to enter, and the door was iin- 
inediately closed and bolted. The light was 
too imperfect to eiiahic me to distinguish any 
object accurately at tlie distance of twenty or 
thirty yards, and yet I could not divest my¬ 
self of a belief ih.it I had seen a long, ema¬ 
ciated, and naked arm extended, when the 
door was opened. I appro.ached the hut and 
li.stened ; but all wa.s silent, and I returned 
to my friend’.s house pondering over this 
mysterious being, and his strange abode, both 
of which wore well suited to supply with 
palatable food my craving appetite for ro¬ 
mantic incident. 

On my arrival at my friend’s house, I de¬ 
scribed to his father the extraordinary ap¬ 
pearance of the white-headed old man, who 
could not but be well known in Treves, and 
enquired wlio he was, “It can be no other,” 
replied my host, “than Dtirhach, the misaii- 
Ihiope, wlio, notwithstanding his white hair, 
is not fifty. You saw him, doubtless, be¬ 
tween the lunatic hospital and the Black 
Gate. He is never seen out of his hovel 
until evening, when lie goes daily at a stated 
hour to see his wife, whose insanity has been 
pronounced by all our physicians to be in¬ 
curable.” 

I fuither heard, in reply to my numerous 
enquiries, that this Durbach had arrived in 
Treve.s from Northern Germany, about fif¬ 
teen years since, with his wife aud a boy of 
eight years old. Even then he apjicared to 
have some secret sorrow. His wife was 
eminently lovely, but was soon understood to 
he subject to occasional aberration of mind. 
The boy, too, was unlike all other boys in 
his appearance and habits. Tall for his age, 
emaciated, like the father; and always silent 
and moody, or at times ferocious, he shunned 
the society of his fellows. His propensities 
were already modifications of insanity; to 
toys and playthings he was indiflerent, but 
he was often seen to amuse himself for hours 
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with dt-ad animals, and lovud to bask in tlie 
suti with as many di-ad dojrs and cats around 
him as ho could collect; to allend ruiK'rals 
and pilfer Iniinan hones in the cemeteiy. 
Tlius he lived, or varhei ve^^etaled, until the 
of sixteen ; lie ^vas now a tall, thin, and 
p<illid, hut active yontli, and tol.illy uinn- 
stnictcd. Ills father’s settled nielanclioly, 
his molhei’s increasing malady, and Ins own 
fierce untractable disposition, rendered it iin- 
posbihle to 'oring him under any elfective 
control. At length the aitival and ex¬ 
hibition of an equestrian troop appeared to 
hreatlie into him a new soul. Allaehed to 
tJiis troop of itinerants was a gipsy girl, 
c.illed the *• Egyptian Wonder,” of great 
personal attractions, and an expert ritler and 
rope dancer. For the first time young Dnr- 
hacli was now heard to express himself in 
connected language. His unhappy parents, 
rejoicing in tliis improvement, ojiposed not 
his frequent visits to the circus; and it was 
not until after his sudden and final dis¬ 
appearance from Treves, five years since, that 
they Iieard lie had been some time in 
training for an equestrian, and had eloped 
with the liandsoine gipsy, to the great morti¬ 
fication of the manager, who had mainly de¬ 
pended on her talents and attractions for the 
siqiport of his tioop. 

The consequence of this event was a brain 
fever to the truant youth’s mother, wlio, with 
an enduring love and patience, of xvhich mo¬ 
thers only arc capable, had, through many 
years of misery, sought to soothe and chei isli 
her unhappy and supposed idiot-hoy. She 
recovered bodily health, hut her reason Iiad 
Hed for ever. Tier husband, who was ap- 
jiareiitiy not destitute of resources, liad pio- 
cured for her a coinfoitable apartment in the 
hospital, and after her removal thither never 
failed to pay her a daily visit. 

Tlicre was something at once mysterious 
and pathetic in this narrative, which affected 
me indeserihahly, and jirompted me to follow 
and watch the proceedings of the afflicted 
Diirhacli, with, I hope, a better feeling than 
curiosity. 

I saw him proceed at dusk every evening 
to the hospital, where lie remained half an 
hour, and returned to liis dreary abode un¬ 
der the ruin. I had observed that he never 
entered v\ itiiout knocking, and that the door 
was soon opened from within. Fully con¬ 
vinced that the old man was not, as generally 
supjioscd, (lie sole inhabitant of the hovel, 
my love of the mysterious suggested many 
romantic solutions of this problem, and I 
concealed myself one evening behind the 
angle of the hut in hopes of making farther 
discoveries. W hen Diirbach arrived, he 
gave, as usual, three taps with his stick ; 
soon I distinguished some one approaching 
VOL.V. 


with hasty strides, I heatd the door open, 
and leaning cautioiisly forward, I obtained 
» momentary jjliinpso of a naked and ema¬ 
ciated aim, bill whether belonging toman or 
vxoiuan 1 could not ascertain, as tiie figure 
was sIirouiK'd in darkness, The door was 
smhlenly tlosed — 1 Iieaid a nelson descend 
a staiicase with lapid footfall, ,nid soon after 
I coiihl dislmgnish the slow .and Lnignid 
steps of the old man ascetiding to the upper 
iloor. 1 waited an hotir mi the vicinity of 
the ruin — I saw a light in the njiper room, 
hut no sound of liinnaii life .v.n percep¬ 
tible, and I reluctantly turned my steps 
liomeward. 

My friend was at the tlicatre, his lather 
and mollier were engaged al whist witli two 
neighlionis ; pleading latigue, I w isJied tlieni 
gooil night, and retired to my hed-ioom, not 
liowever to sleep, hut to enjoy in a cool 
dr cssing-govvn, at my window', the luxury of 
musing ujion the mysteiioiis conipauion of 
Dll)bach, and of ga<!ing upon the mighty 
ruin which towered above his hovel. The 
moon shone brightly on the venerable pile ; 
the architectural details w'cre less distinct 
than by daylight, hut tlie mass and the out¬ 
lines had gained in importance, and stood 
out in holder inagtiificeiiec. 

'ITie commodious sofa on which I was ic- 
clining, and the delicious freshness of the 
night-breeze, gradually overcame my disin¬ 
clination to sleep ; 1 was insensibly lulled 
into slitinber, and liad slept 1 knew not how' 
long, wlien I w'as suddenly roused by the 
slirill cry of a watcliman beneath iny wiii- 
do\V. Starting from the sofa, I looked out 
into the moon-lit space hefoie the house. 
The Black Gate, as usual, soon fixed all iny 
attention ; the hut of Durhach vvas in deep 
shadow, and yet I thought 1 could distinguish 
the remaikalilc figure of its owner emerging 
from the door. Siiiprised to sec him go out 

at a time so unusnal, I gazed intently upon 
him as lie approacJicd. J was not mistaken; 
he jiasscd slowly before the lioiise, and 
turned the angle of a street leading to the 
hospital. A sudden thought Hashed iqion 
me. Wliy not .avail myself of liis absence 
to explore the mysteries of his abode, and 
ascertain who was his companion ? Quitting 
my bed-room, I canlioiisly descended the 
stairs, unh<a)red the house door, and soon 
found myself beneath the massive ruin. 
The door of the lint was dosed and fastened; 
recollecting, liowever, the “ Ojien Scsauie,’' 
wliich had been so promptly answered by 
tlie mysterious personage with the naked arm, 

I mustered resolution to knock three times on 
the door with my knuckle. I thought I 
heard a low groaning or uiutte.ring sound, 
and then clearly distinguished the noise of 
approaching footsteps. The door was opened 
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— I saw the long anti skinny arm; and, 
glancing npwjird, helield a tall, emaciated, 
half naked ligure, which, without uttering a 
word, tinned round and disappeared in the 
darkness. Soon I heard steps descending a 
latlder orstaircasc, into tliecellar ; determined 
to pursue the adventure, I cautiously advanced 
into the hovel, and let go the door, which cltised 
instantly as if impelled l)y a sfiring, and made 
me start with terror. For a moment I fan¬ 
cied myself caught in a trap, and my liberty 
or even my life in peril. Speedily shaking 
oir this panic, I explored my way with ex¬ 
tended hands in quest of some place of con¬ 
cealment, wherein 1 could observe the pio- 
ceedings of the singular old man, and Ids 
still more mysteiions inmate. I soon dis¬ 
covered a wide chimney covered with a door 
or fire hoard; into this dark and breezy 
rectss I cjcpt, and imiialiently awaited the 
return of Dnilnich. In about Jialf an hour 
or less, I be.ndhim taji thrice on the door. 
I now began to fear that this second arrival 
would lead to explanation and discovery. 
The summons, however, was answered as 
mine had been, bj a strange iiimmnr from 
the cellar, follow'ed by the ajipeaiance of the 
tall figure, of which I could distinguish only 
a faint outline from my liiding-jdace. 'I'lie 
door vvas opened .as before, w ithont a gi ceting 
on either side ; the stranger strode acioss the 
loom — 1 heard him descend .iccording to 
custom, and soon after the old man slowly 
retired into the ro<»m aliove. 

(ieiitly raising tlie fire-board, 1 looked 
out, and listened attentively. Below me all 
was still; above I noted the old man pacing 
slowly across the floor for some minutes, 
after which the hut became silent as the 
grave. What should J do? was now the 
question. Follow the old man, or cxpluic 
my way to the mysterious inmate of the 
cellar? Still undecided, J noiselessly cineigcd 
from my coiicoalmciit, and approached the 
stairs with stealthy steps, feeling my way 
with caution, lest 1 should betray my pre¬ 
sence by stumbling over some article of fur- 
nituie. I now observed afaint light, or rather 
the reflection of a light, on the wall behind 
the staircase; on closer investigation I re¬ 
marked that the light issued from an open 
trap door, beneath which I discovered a long 
step ladder For some moments I paused, 
fearful of detection ; iny curiosity, however, 
sharpened by the anticipation of some strange 
and romantic incident, overcame my alarm, 
and I cautiously descended. The deep cel¬ 
lar in which 1 found myself was small, and 
separated from an inner vault by a glass 
door, through which issued the light 1 had 
obseived upon the wall above. Looking 
through tlie glass, I beheld with indescrib¬ 
able amazement, a room or hall of s])acious 


dimensions, lighted by a single, but brilliant 
lamp, pendent from a ceiling decorated with 
classical mouldings, richly gdt and coloured ; 
while on the walls, painted in compartments 
and sui rounding borders, I distinguished, 
witli increasing surprise, the richest arabesque 
designs. Antique masks—grotesque ani¬ 
mals and insects — cameos — vases — Iro- 
jdiics — shields — w'capons — satyrs—syrens, 
and foliage, were plainly lUscernible; the 
colouring fresh as if painted yesterday, and 
the drawings far surpassing m design and 
execution the vestiges of old Roman art I 
had so often admired in the upper apaitments 
of this m.ijestic iiiin. The furniture of this 
ehamher consisted of a bed, a chest of draw¬ 
ers, table, chairs, and, ojqiosite to me, a large 
mirror, before which stood a tall and horiildy 
emaciated man, ap])arciitiy busy at his 
toilette. About his long and spectral figure 
hung some thieadbare garments vvhich had 
formerly perhaps been fitted to it. His 
linen was giey with age and the want of 
washing; and although the sight was sad¬ 
dening, 1 could not help smiling as this 
apparently insane personage began to comb 
forward liis long straggling black hair over 
his forehead, and caiefiilly curl it with 
papers. He next washed his hands, drew 
over them a [lair of ragged ruffles, and put 
on a pair of dirty gloves. Tlien taking the 
papers out of his hair, he went to the chest 
of draw'crs, took out a sliort Spanish cloak 
bedecked with tainislied lace, and threw it 
over his shoulder. He was now completely 
equipped, and gazed at his face and person 
with evident deliglit, in the large mirror, 
which revealed to me all his looks and ges¬ 
tures with painful fidelity, so horrible was 
the vivid play of his muscles, which seemed 
to bound convulsively beneath the tightly 
drawn skin of his tliin and livid counte¬ 
nance. Suddenly the expression underwent 
a total change. His eyes were lighted up 
with intense and maniacal brightness; liis 
blue lips contracted into a horrible smile, 
and the muscles of his hollow cheeks quivered 
with strong inward excitement. “ Ha' ha! ” 
he laughed, or rather shouted, “ now I am 
decked out as she loved to see me! ” and 
tinning away from the mirror, he proceeded 
with stately and measured steps towards a 
large niche or alcove, covered with a black 
curtain, which I had not before observed, 
Toudiiiig a spring with his finger, the curtain 
flew up as quickly as the drop-scene of a 
theatre; and 1 beheld, with new amazement, 
an open coffln or sarcophagus of glass, re¬ 
sembling somewhat the glass coffins of the 
saints in Roman churches, and containing 
the body of a female, the hands of which 
were crossed over the bosom : more I could 
not discern from the distance at which I 
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;.too(], and I wanted courage to approacli for 
ncariT inspection. 

“ Ciood eveiiing, my beloved !” began the 
matiiae, with a strange affectation in his 
tones and gestures, which, however ludicrous, 
made my blood run cold. “ Here I am 
.igain, dearest he continued ; “true to the 
Jioiir of meeting, Zeineb' No envious 
ga/er sees us, niy beloved. ('ome then, 
open thy arms and embrace me, as thou wert 
wont. ” 

Raising the coffin lid, he leaned over the 
corpse, and kissed the cheeks and lips of 
the dead with an ardent fondness whicli made 
me shudder ; and my rising horror at this 
extiaordinary spectaele so far overcame my 
c.nition, that 1 could not suppress an ejacula¬ 
tion loud enough to catch the ear of the 
maniac. Hastily turning round he espied 
me tlirongh the glass door, and without be- 
tr.ij’ing any surprise, he advanced tow’ards 
me with a fixed hut vacant look ; and 
from his first words I inferred that he W'as 
not unaccustomed to he thus disturbed, 
wnicli gave me courage to stand my ground, 
and await the issue of this strange adventure, 
come what might. 

“ All ' Is it you, father? ” he exclainied, 
opening the glass door. Come in, old man, 
you were ever a kind father, and we have no 
secrets for you. “ Come iieaier, old man, and 
iny Zeineb shall kiss your hand,” hecontiiuied, 
seizing vcitli his long bony lingers, my reluc- 
t.int hand, and drawing me near to the glass 
cotlin. “ This is Zeineb,” he resumed, — 
“ nil/ Zeineb, — the Egyptian wonder! ” 
lleiehe paused ; his eyes app.u'ently directed 
tow'ards the coffin, but with a vacant stare 
which showed his iniiid was wandering, 
and gave me an opportunity to gaze unin¬ 
terruptedly on the extraordinary figure in the 
coffin, 'file cojpsc was in a state of won¬ 
derful piesenatiou. Tlie complexion was 
still that of a brunette, and must, during life, 
have Ijcen of the dark hue peculiar* to the 
gipsy tribe. The nose, mouth, and half 
opened eyes were also cast in the peculiar 
mould of that mysterious race of itine¬ 
rants. Long and waving tresses of raven 
black hair flowed over and below the 
slioidders; while the full and well formed 
bosom, the round and beautifully moulded 
arms, displayed to my wondering gaze the 
apparent firmness and elasticity of life itself. 
The small hands and round tapering fingers 
folded across the breast, were of such singu¬ 
lar beauty, that I could have kissed them ; 
the lips were still red, and the half expanded 
dark eyes fringed with long lashes com¬ 
pleted the illusion. Surely, I thought, this 
cannot be death, but sleep, and I gazed at 
this perfect face and form, until I forgot that 
I stood before a corpse, and but three feet 


removed from a maniac. I gazed indeed 
until I became almost crazy myself with ad¬ 
miration, until I could no longer withstand 
an iinpidse to touch the beautiful arm, and 
ascertain if life slilJ glowed within. Ad¬ 
vancing a step nearer, 1 hastily touched and 
pressed the exquisite limb with a finger, and 
as hastily withdrew it, for ala'.! the pressure 
loft a deep indent in the cold mass of Hesh, 
which proved that no warm pulses beat be¬ 
neath, and no vital powei remained within to 
effiicc tlie mark 1 had left on the surface. 
Before I bad time, however, to iiuisue these 
reflections, I was st:u-tled by a sudden and 
violent gesture of my companion, who seemed 
to awaken as if from a dream. 

“Old man, begone!” lie exclaimed, with 
fiercely rolling eyes, and witli a contraction 
of bis limbs and muscles like that of a tiger 
about to spring ; “ know’st thou not ’tis 
sacrilege to touch my Zeineb ? begone, or I 
v\ill strangle thee ! ” I did not wait a far¬ 
ther summons to depart, but, fixing my eyes 
keenly on his motions, I retreated backwards 
as exjieditiously as my shaking limbs would 
permit. As I approaclied the door I saw 
him again lean over the corpse, and fix his 
lips on those of his dead Egyptian. Sick, 
and shuddering with involuntary loritliing, I 
stumbled when near the glass partition, and 
fell against it w ith a violence which, while it 
opened the door, broke the glass with a loud 
report and roused the maniac. Rising hastily 
from the coffin, he advanced some steps with 
a settled fierceness in liis gaze winch boded 
no good. I saw him put liis hand in his 
bosom, draw forth a glittering weapon, and 
dart forwiird. Happily I was now without 
the glass door, which 1 pushed against him 
to arrc.st his progress, I found the step- 
ladder, crawled up it on all fours, and in 
deadly terror explored my way through the 
darkness to the door of the hovel. Here 
Iiowevcr, a formidable obstacle awaited me. 
The door was fastened I knew not how, and 
probably by a spring-lock. AVhile vainly 
attempting to open it, I heard my inirsuer 
on the ladder, I fancied even tliat he was 
lireathing closer behind me — nay, that I 
felt the point of liis dagger in my back. 
Rendered powerful by despair, I struck my 
foot with violence against the door — the 
panel, old and frail, yielded to- tlie shock — 
the aperture appeared large enough, and with 
difficulty I crawled, or rather forced my way 
through it. When I had regained my feet, 
I found myself in tlarkncss. 'The moon had 
dis.appeared, and the obscurity was so dense 
that I could not see a foot in advance, nor, 
in the fear and confusion of the moment, 
could I even guess the direction of my 
friend’s house. The mariiac was at the door 
behind me, I lieerd him draw a bolt, and 
D 2 
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feeling that I had not a moment to lose, I 
plunged forward throiigJi the darkness — 
too late, however, to evatle llie keen sight of 
my puisiier. 'I'oo soon his rapid step in 
close chase assailed niy ear. I could not 
sec him, Imt 1 fell that he gained upon iiic 
— T heartl his loud and horrid jnenaces — 
I heard too the loud beat of my heart, as in 
deadly terror I .strained every nerve to escape 
from cert.aiii death. Vain 'v.is the effort. 
He caught the skirt of my long dressing, 
gown — arrested my progress, and closed 
upon me. Turtung round I saw the Hasli 
of his eyes, tlie upraising of his glittermg 
dagger to stah me to the heart—1 felt the 
point j)aKs between my tibs, and fell senseless 
and bleeding on tbe {>.'ivement. 

What time had elapsed 1 know not, hut I 
was roused by the sudden blast oi' a trum¬ 
pet. I thought that J had expired under the 
mortal st.ih of the ninniae, and that the awfnl 
bound whieh recalled me to (.onscinusuess, 
w.as the last trumpet suimnoning tlie ilcad 
and the living U) judgment. Suddenly I 
felt myself lifted niKlereaeh arm, and opening 
my eyes, I beheld by the light of their lan¬ 
terns the blufl’ and we.ilher-heaten faces of 
two old walehmen, one of whom, I was in¬ 
formed, had jliseovered me lying on the 
pavement, and had brought another watch- 
mull hy u blast of his horn to assist him in 
carrying me home. Happily I was not 
many yards from my friend’s lioiise. Giving 
the watehmon a llorin each for their trouble, 
I returned unperceived into my apaitinents, 
too much cxciccd, however, to enjoy repo«e, 
and feai fully conseious that a habit of walk¬ 
ing in my sleep, to which as a chdd and 
boy 1 hud been addicted, was not eiadieated 
by the non-oeeurreiiee for several years of 
this perilous propensity. 

A severe cold and feven’sh pulse, that eoii- 
fineil me for a time, vveie the consequence 
of my noeturnni expedition to the iiiiii; 
where it was ascertained hy enquiiy from 
old Hurbaeh, that some one liad thrice 
knocked loudly :it his door soon after mid¬ 
night. 

Pns.sing through Treves some years sub¬ 
sequently, I heard fiom my friend’s father, 
that the wife of Hurhach had died in tlie 
hospital, and that the morning after her de¬ 
cease the bodies of the old man and his idiot 
son were taken out of the Moselle. 

The Chameleon for iS.'Jg. Longiiuui 
and Co.; Atkinson and Co. Glasgow. 

In the points of ornanient.'il binding, 
vellum paper, and a fanciful name, this 
collection of prose and poetry is fully 
prepared to pass nnistcr with advantage 
as an annual of the present season. It 


certainly contains great variety ; never¬ 
theless It is the production of one author. 
'I'he great ineiiiiality of poetical talent is 
the first striking feature in the work; and 
in this respect it strongly reminds us of 
the annual jieriodicals whose guise it has 
tissiinieil: but wc must own, that searccly' 
one of the Aniiiuil.s whose jiagcs wc have 
opened this year contains a number of 
good |)octical articles equal to the best 
that might he selected from the Clianie- 
Icon. The first poetical article that attracts 
our attention is one that would not tlis- 
graec Burns. It is truly imbued with his 
s])irit: — 

“ O eaulil to me, O eauld to me, 

I* now that heart of thine, Miiiy.” 

This song is destined for music; and, 
indeed, resolves it'-clf into rnnsie dining 
jicriisal. “ In Tears, my Love,” — “ The 
clammy’ Damps of withering Pain,” — 
“ The Clansmen’s Cheer,” — all the 
“ Sketclies from Scottish History,” the 
first excepted, — and the Sonnet to 
llazlitt, have considerable claims on the 
attention of the admirers of real poetry. 
Perhaps the poem entitled the “ Silence 
of the (irave ” may he judged even 
superior to these: we have chosen it as 
our extract. 

THK SIH'NnC OF THE tilt WE. 

Thero’.s quiet where the dead are laid — 
There’s sileace vvliere l/ny sleep ; 

No mattei where a grave he made, 

Tiiere peace will vigil keep, 

And spicad o’er th.it small stride of earth 
A canopy of gloom ; 

And noiseless is the tramp of mirth 
Above the tomb ! 

The bay’net-seoop’d and slender grave. 
Pill’d ere the battle ’.s o’er ; 

The corsc-gorged, dark, and yeasty wave 
That heaves with sullen roar, — 

Round these may rave csirth’s wildest din. 
Yet silence droops its head ; — 

It is enough they hold within 
The voiceless dead! 

You churchyard in the noisy street, 

With many a lie paved o’er; 

Hath it a quiet, sad — but sweet? 

Oh, no! but it hath more — 

A silence horrid as the gap 
Uetween each fitful sigh 
lhat guilt expires, when in the lap 
Of agony! 

llien where the flow'ers their odours thiow 
All noiseless in the air, 

Where wiiliout voice the lilies grow — 

O bo mv' last lest there! 
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Fv<r wearied olj^hc world’s wild strife, 

I fain would quiet be; 

Atxl peace were cheaply bought witli life 

To one like me. 

There are in ibis collection m.wy 
jjoctical liovvcrs still to be gathered fioni 
their wild and weedy companions. 

“ I did not weep w'licn I was told 
Thy bridal d.iy was near,’’ 
contains poetry and feeling. “ The First 
of October,” — which, we must premise, 
has no connection with the aristocratic ile- 
lights of pheasant-ihooting, — will be read 
with the deepest interest by those un¬ 
happy beings ^aiul we suspect in the 
present times the number is considerable) 
who, endowed with a taste for better 
things, arc fated to struggle ainiflst the 
rugged realities of uncongenial occupa¬ 
tions. In these stanzas we find a good 
spirit — a disposition to grapple with 
and overcome difficulties, that must be 
medicinal to the minds of those who arc 
similarly situated, and whose feelings and 
habits of thoiiglit too miieli incline them 
to exaggerate present annoyances, and to 
snrremJer themselves to the very desper¬ 
ation of discontent. Such as delight in 
the metaphysical examination of the hu¬ 
man mind, placed in similar circum¬ 
stances, will read these original stanzas 
with interest. Amiilst a seeonil cluster 
of songs, we note one of considerable 
beauty : — 

“ Ilcucalli yon hill where Mary stood. 

And siivv her banner prostrate laid.” 

In story and character, " Mary Glen” 
has much of the true spirit of a siinjile 
Scottish lyric, but wants that rythmical 
melody indispensable to a song. “ The 
Promise ” is elegant and tender. “ Sick¬ 
ness and Pain are past — their work is 
done,” and “ My Life is all one Dream of 
thee,” have excellence of a high order. 
Like many of Wordsworth’s ballads of 
common life, “ The Gentle Widow ” is 
liable to much ungentle caricature and 
scornful comment; hut it is written in a 
good spirit, and is not wholly unworthy 
of the prototype we have named. 

“ Nny, dry those tears — those Hashing eyes 
For weeping look too proud,’’ 

is the commencement of stanzas that 
breathe a rich strain of poetry: they are 
altogether free from defects and outbreaks 
of bail taste, yet are full of fire and spirit. 
“ Agnes, Anne, and Isabel,” contains a 
confession of alarming inconstancy in a 
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writer of love poesies • nevertheless, it 
is jtretly enoiigli. Fortunately it recurs 
to our remembrance, and helps to ino- 
dc'iatc the feelings in which we should 
otherwise indulge on the pi rnsal of the 
patlietic and e.\(iui>ite lines entitled 
“ Love’s Pains.” “ The Lute’s Decay ” 
is a fine and stirring poem. And here 
ends our hvt of the more distinguished 
poems. We hazard little in affirming, 
that, had the author pnhlished only 
tliCf<e, and rclinqiiished every thing of a 
drossy nature, his jnn'lic l.mu; would 
have received a far biigliter mei'd. livery 
critic is not conscientious cnovigli to ex¬ 
amine and analyse a \oluine. Many take 
their tone Irom the first I'lagc' at whicli 
the book opens. Supposing the critical 
glance to rest on the nnhap[iy nonsense 
entitled “ Improvising,” and the “Legend 
of flic Lid,” or on a stanza like tliis, — 

Tlius I have looked, jo say!—well, and 
how long ? 

Onee — or again ; when — why — and shall 
I e’er 

Seem thus — all llius?— No answer: —am 
1 wrong. 

Then, when 1 call lliee cheat? — O ! p:issing 
air, /tc. 

what would he the sentence pronounced 
by the Aristarchus ? Wc Inive, besides, 
found several little poems, that contain 
the germs of heantifiil thought, com¬ 
pletely obscured for want of rythmical 
metre anil attention to right accent. The 
pretty lyric called the “ I la’ and the Got ” 
is thus ileformed. Who that has an ear 
to hear wdthal would have left a line, 
good as the following, accented so rug¬ 
gedly ? 

“ For La<ly Ami’s bridal pearls arc big 
tears, ’ ’ 

The prose interspersed throughout 
this miscellany is, with very few excep¬ 
tions, of a superior order, Sevenil essays, 
collected in various clusters under the 
rather far-fetched title of “ The Focus,” 
deserve jiraise for acuteness of observa¬ 
tion and strength of expression. “ The 
Limits of Poetical Expression,” — “ Na- 
tional Enterprise,” — “ Beizoni’s Charac¬ 
ter,” — “ The Origin of the Alphabet,” 
— and “ Women’s Knowledge of Charac¬ 
ter,” are of a higher order of composition 
than wc usually find in Annuals. 'Fhe 
most jiowerful sketch in the volume is a 
talc called “ Henry Personfounded on 
the story (which we have heard is not a 
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fictitious one) of a joiiug medical stu¬ 
dent driven to madness, on recognising 
the body of the lady lie loved as a sub¬ 
ject on the dissecting table. The narra¬ 
tive is wrought up to an uncommon 
pitch of interest, and leads us to rate the 
author’s talents highly in this department 
of literature. “ The White Rose in 
Mull ” is a pretty little romance, some¬ 
what superior to the usual run of tales in 
Annuals, but very much in their style. 

Tlie Cheltenham drama of “ Two 
Blacks don’t make a White,” oflends by 
a pert tone of manners, appertaining 
rather to underbred than to vulgar peo¬ 
ple. The author is unhappy in his de¬ 
lineation of ladies and gentlemen : we 
are not exactly certain that he intends 
his characters to be consitlered as such. 
Some of the scenes are amusing. We 
must not neglect the author’s express 
warning, by leaving the preface or intro¬ 
duction unnoticed ; yet it were as well 

f »assed over, as it is written in a style of 
aboured liveliness by no means to our 
taste, though of frequent recurrence in 
publications of the day 

On the whole, we have fonnd the liter¬ 
ature of the Chameleon siij)erior, in many 
instances, to that of the common class of 
Annuals. Of the embellishments a brief 
notice will suffice; as they consist only of 
a pleasing scone on the Rhine, neatR 
engraved, and two or three outline vig¬ 
nettes. 


Poland undich tiiu Dominion of 

IIl’ssia. Jiy llarvo liar ring. From 

ike (legman. 

NoTWiTiisTANDiNii that tlic causc of 
Poland has exeitetl the symjiathy of 
every breast, not wholly callou.s to' the 
feelings which render man worthy of his 
name, so little is known of the actual 
state of the country, its internid govern¬ 
ment, or the moral condition of its in¬ 
habitants, that any information on these 
points is a desideratum. In a disposi¬ 
tion to accept with thanks even a modi¬ 
cum of intelligence on subjects of such 
importance, we opened Ilarro Harring’s 
work; hut, though interested by some of 
its details, we cannot with trutli affirm 
that its entire perusal has added much 
to our stock of substantial knowledge 
with regard to a people on whom the 
eyes of Europe are now fixed. The 
volume is almost wholly filled with the 
enumeration of the Grand Duke Con- 


stantinc’s brutalities; to which arc added 
soulc private and personal anecdotes of 
the arcli-ilespot’s familiars, civil and mili¬ 
tary, The style in which the original 
(ierman work has been done into Eng¬ 
lish bears the usual .stamp of such per¬ 
formances. Pew of these jobs finished 
to onler would do credit to a second 
form Westminster boy. 

The most considerable portion of the 
work, entitle<l “ Sketches of Warsaw,” 
may he pronounced amusing rather than 
Jiiglily instructive. A few extracts will 
probably incline the reader to coincide .at 
least with the more indulgent clause of 
our critical sentence. 

The late Grand Duke’s daily occupa¬ 
tions are thus briefly descrihcil: — 

Tliii morning aiidicacu laang C'nded, the 
all-])owerfiil CoiT>tantinc prt‘i>arc‘s to take a 
drive; and his dioski, to wliicli four sorrels 
are harnessed in the Russian style, is in wait¬ 
ing within the iron gate of the p.uk. lie 
stejis into the carriage, and the .uljiitant on 
duty seats himself on his right; a prccau- 
tionaiy arr.sngeraent, the object of wliich is 
to enable the adjiibint to have his right arm 
at liberty, so that he may draw his sword in 
case of need. The favorite earriiige of the 
Grand Duke is a vehicle of sneli heavy eoii- 
struction that it rolls along with the noise of 
a jieal of thunder, so tliat llis lliglmess’s 
approach can never be iiiistakeu by tliose wlio 
have once hearj it. 

The Duke’s usual drive is through one 
of the roads leading from the Relvedere to 
the Foundling Hospital, tlirongh Trumpet 
Stri-et, and across S.ixoii Squ.ire to the c.ainp, 
where the infantry go through their exercise 
to-day as they did yesterday and the day be¬ 
fore, and in short as they have done every day 
dining the last year. 

Between nine and ten o’clock the Grand 
Duke returns to the Belvedere, takes his 
.second breakfast, and sleeps for an hour. On 
rising he peiliaps reads the Constiliuionnel 
and some other iicwspajiers, or if inclined 
to take another drive he visits some of the 
barracks, the Lazimetto of Uyazdovv, or any 
other place which ho may think it necessary 
to inspect. 

All the officers, except the lancers, wear 
cocked hats called sturmers. These hats 
must, “according to regulation,” be worn 
-square, that is to say, the two corners must 
be above the shoulders of the wearer. This 
mode of w'oaring the hat is very uncomfort¬ 
able ; but to have the corners before and be¬ 
hind is contrary to orders. If the well-known 
roll of the ducnl carriage be heard at a dis¬ 
tance by the officers as they are lounging 
ihroiigh the streets, all mechanically raise 
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their hatuL to their liats, and take fare to 
square them, according to “regulation,” 
before they are observed by the falcon eye of 
the Grand Duke. All turn round and salute 
His Highness as he passes. Should any de¬ 
parture from the prescribed regulations for 
military dress be observed, the carriage in¬ 
stantly stops, and the oflender is ordered to 
the nearest guard-house. 

A great coat buttoned over on the left 
side instead of the right, a button that has 
slipped out of a button-hole, or a cavalry 
officer who may step across the street to visit 
a comrade without putting on his spurs, are 
causes sufficient to excite the wrath of the 
“ regulation ” Duke. He continues for 
several days out of humour ; but indeed he is 
seldom otherwise, and officers, and privates 
are alike the objects of punishment. 

After dinner the Grand Duke again 
takes a nap of a few hours’ duration, and he 
finally retires to rest at ten o’clock. In sum¬ 
mer his day’s work begins at three, and in 
winter at five o’clock. His bed-chamber is 
like an armoury.” 

As within the horizon of the Grand 
Duke, every thing must be iriaintaincd on a 
military footing, and strictly conformable to 
“ regulation,” so all in his seivice, from the 
general to the shoe-black, are on duty for the 
day. 

This day duty, or, as it is termed, sendee 
(hi Jour, is not confined to men or to crea¬ 
tures like men, but extends to horses and 
carriages, saddles and harnesses. Parlicular 
tlroskis and chaises arc daily prepared for the 
service du jour, and particular riding horses 
are kept saddled and bridled like cavalry 
liorses on picket guard. Officers of the 
household, chamberlains and lackejs, are dit 
jour ill the military style. Even the cook 
and confectioner arc daily changed, and the 
Uelvedere is 1 ighteil by :i lamplighter dujour. 

We know not if ITarro Hairing has 
liberally availed himself of tlie traveller’s 
privilege, but allowing him credit for the 
truth of one half of his allegations re¬ 
specting Constantine, wc may fairly con¬ 
clude that a greater monster never lived 
to disgrace humanity — that a more exe¬ 
crable tyrant was never attended to the 
grave by the “ curses not loud but deep” 
of his oppressed subjects. Take the 
following as one of the many specimens 
that might be selected of barbarities, 
compared to which the cruelties of Nero 
were tender mercies; — 

The officers as well as sub-officers of the 
Russian horse-guards are subjected to the 
most rigorous discipline, and arc required to 
execute, on horselrack, all the manoeuvres of 
theatrical equestrians. 


One day an officer of the lamer guiud 
was going through his exercise before the 
Grand Duke. He had performed all the 
usual evolutions in the most satisfactory way 
until, when at full gallop, he was suddenly 
ordered to turn, — his horse proved restive, 
and refused to obey either bridle or spur. 

The cumiuaud was lepeated in a thiin- 
deling Voice, and the officer icnevicd his 
dibits to make the hoise obey it; but with¬ 
out effect, for the fiery animal continued to 
prance about in ddiance of his lider, who 
was novel thcless iin excellent herseniim. 

The rage of the Gumd Diik., had vented 
itself in fuiious impiccations, and all present 
tremliled for the consequeiucs. “ Halt!” 
he exclainud, and order a pyr.imid of twelve 
muskets with fixed bayonets, to he crectetl. 
The order was instantly obeyed. 

The officer, who had by tliis lime snli- 
dijcd the rcstivencss of his horse, w'as ordered 
to leap the pyramid —and fhe spiiited horse 
bore his rider safely over it. 

M'ithout an interval of delay, the officei 
was commanded to iepe.it. the fe.irfiil leap, 
and to tlicainazeinentof all |)iesenl the noble 
horse and his brave lider stood in safety on 
the other side of the pyrainiil. 

The Grand Duke, exaspenited at finding 
Iiimself thus thwarted in his liaiharoiis pur¬ 
pose, repeated the order for the third time. 
A general, who liappened to he present, now 
stepped forward and intereeded for the par¬ 
don of the officer; observing that llie hoise 
was exhausted, and that the enfbieement of 
the order would he to doom hotli lioisc and 
rider to a horrible death. 

This humane reiiumstiaiice w'as not only 
disreg.irtied, hut was pimishtd by the imme¬ 
diate arrest of the general wJio had tlms pie- 
sumed to rebel. 

The woid of command was given, and 
hoise and ridtr for the third time cleared tlie 
glittoiing bayonets. 

Rendered fuiious by these repeated ilis- 
appointments, the Grand Duke exclaimed 
for the fourth time • — “ To the left about ! 
— Foiward ! ” — The command was obeyed, 
and for the fourth time tlie hor>-e leapt the 
pyitiiiiid, and then, with his rider, diopped 
down exhausted. The officer extricated 
himself from the saddle ami rose unhurt, but 
the horse had both his fore-legs broken. 

TJie countenance of the officer was deadly 
pale, his eyes stared wildly, and his knees 
shook under him. 

A deadly silence prevailed as he ad- 
vanced to the Grand Duke, and laying his 
sword at his Highness’s feet, he thanked 
him in a faltering voice for the honour he 
had enjoyed in the Emperor’s service. 

“ I take hack your sword,” said the Grand 
Duke, gloomily, “ and are you not aware of 
1 ) 4 
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■wliat may be tlie consequence o*' tins unda- 
ttfiil conduct towards me ? ” 

The officer was sent to the guard-house, 
lie subsequently disappeared, and no trace 
of him could be discovered. 

This scene took place at St. Petersburgh, 
and tlie facts are proved by the evidence of 
credible eye-witnesses. 

Kcader, what think you of this speci- 
tneii of the paternal govennnent tigainst 
which the “nndutilul” and misguided 
Ihjles revolted ? 

Our concluding extriict contains a 
sliort topographical sketch of the city of 
Warsawj winch at the present period 
may prove interesting to the Jinglisli 
reatler. 

Warsaw is situated on the left bank, of 
tlie Vistida. The city Mauds on high but 
not rocky ground. There are two pontuoii 
biidges acioss the river leading from War¬ 
saw to I’raga, but tlieyare .alw.ajs broken up 
at the setting in of the frost. 

The Vistula is at this pait one of the 
broadest rivers in Europe. Above the first 
bridge there is tlie tolerably large island, of 
the tSiixon Roars. It is inhabited by some 
(ienmin families from West Prussia (here 
c.illed .Swabians), and in summer it is the 
Sunday’s resort of the (Jeriuau inhabitants 
of Warsavv ; for the Get mans, in vvliatuver 
jiait of the woild they may be, always make 
.Sunday a day of recreation. 

Viewed fiom tlic Boars or from Piaga, 
Wars.aw presents an imiiosiug aspect. Its 
length, along the bank of the Vistula, is 
about a German mile and a half, and at the 
lower or western end it is terminated hy 
an enormous building called the crown bar¬ 
racks. 

There are no very high sleeiiles in War¬ 
saw. 'I'hc most conspicuous arc the two 
spires of the Church of the Cross in the 
New World, which resemhle the spires of 
the 'i'hcatine Church at Munich, mid like 
the latter they are portal spires and of equal 
height. The parish church of tlie old town, 
witli its gothic steejile, reminds the German 
of St. Thomas’s Church at Lcipsic. 

Warsaw is surrounded by mean mud 
walls, which owing to their great extent 
cannot answer the purpose of foitification. 
These walls encompass corn-fields, gardens, 
pasture-grounds and promenades, besides the 
busy city of Warsaw. The city, which is 
divided into three p.'irts, the Old Town, the 
New Town, and the New Woild, fonns a 
semicircle on the hank of the Vistula. The 
])rincipal streets, those through which the 
Grand Duke Constaiitina daily drives, are 
in fact roads, being paved only on the sloping 
part next the foot path. In some places this 
pavement is of freestone. 


The principal streets in W'arsaw are the 
Honey Street, (Miodova Ulica); the Long 
Street, (Dluga Ulica); the New World, 

(Novi Sviat) ; and what is styled the Cracow 
subuib. 'riiis last, however, instead of being 
a suburb, is iii fact the central point of the 
business aiul bustle of Warsaw, for the city 
has been extendetl three or four ver.sts beyond 
the Cracow suburb, and the part thus added 
is called the New World. 

Ill its general aspect, Warsaw is not in- 
fi'iior to some of the first cities of Europe j 
Vienna and Lyons for example; but it pos¬ 
sesses neither the gaiety of the former, nor 
the trading bustle of the latter. 

About a hundred and| fifty palaces, some 
built in the old Italian and some in the mo¬ 
dern style, arc interspersed among miserable 
houses iind bair.acks. Tlie barracks how¬ 
ever aie every year gradually disappear! ng* 
and neat piivate houses, and in some places 
elegant palaces, .are rising on their sites. 

Among the fine buildings of the Polish 
capital the new theatre may very properly be 
included. It is a building of colossal mag¬ 
nitude, and will wlien completed be an oi- 
naincnt to Warsaw, tliat is if the laltei city 
docs not sliare the fate of Praga; which may 
Poltind’s good genius forbid. 

Tlio Exchange and the office of the Mi¬ 
nister of Finance, form both together an im¬ 
mense whole, and were it not for the absurd 
style in which the latter is built would have 
a very good efi’cct. 

The king’s palace should pioperly liavc 
been noticed first, hut as Poland does not 
enjoy the lights of a kingdom, the royal 
palace is not a very important object on the 
topographical map. It however forms a 
pleasing point in the picture, on the bank of 
llie Vistula, where it rises majestically and 
commands a fine prospect. The front, which 
looks to Sigistmind Square, is less imposing 
and is inferior in beauty to most of the pa¬ 
laces of the Magnates. It contains spacious 
apartments, and is kept in good condition. 

The library, which is situated in the same 
pleasant part of Warsaw as the king’s palace, 
has recently been repaired. Attached to the 
library, there are several large buildings con¬ 
taining the lecture rooms of the Gymnasium 
and the University. 

There are said to be ten thousand Jews 
in Warsaw; but their number may really be 
esteemed much higher; for though some of 
them, by way of speculation, pretend to bo 
coiiveitcd to Christianity, they secretly ad¬ 
here to the Hebrew faith. 

The Franciscan Street in Warsaw is like 
those busy districts occupied by the Jews in 
Frankfort, Prague, Home, Amsterdam, and 
Leghorn. In short, wherever the Jews con¬ 
gregate together, they are charasterised by 
the same peculiarities; viz. uncleanliuess, and 
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the love of finery, avarice, anti dishonesty . 
while tlie persecutions and insults to which 
they are exposed, render them real olijects of 
pity. 

What the Miodova .and Senator streets 
are to the ftishionable classes in Warsaw, the 
Frtinciscan street is to the lower classes. — 
However, there is nothing from the finest 
Ternaux or Thibet sliawl which the Jews of 
tlie Franciscan Street cannot produce to tlieir 
customers when asked for. 

The immediate vicinity of the city is not 
unlike the Campagna di lloina. —The beau¬ 
tiful ruins, to be sure, are wanting ; for in 
Warsaw the only ruins are the broken spirits 
of the people. 

The I’ost-officc is a building of con¬ 
siderable size in the Cracow suburb. It 
serves not only for the transmission of letters, 
but for all the business connected with the 
management of stage coaches and expresses. 

All the clerks of the post-office wear the 
Russian uniform of the (Srand Duke’s oflice, 
which is green, with dark red facings, whereas 
the other Polish civil ofliceis wear the blue 
uniform of the country. 

In due conformity with this Russian 
uniform, is the practice established througli- 
out the M'hole dominions of the autocrat, 
which, ill virtue of a secret iiistiuction, per¬ 
mits no letter to be delivered or forwarded 
to its address until it has been opened and 
read. To secure the full and complete exe¬ 
cution of this order, there is attached to each 
])ost-office, a number of readers conformable 
to the extent of the correspondence, of which 
it usually is the medium. 

If the dexterity of the seal breaker should 
fail to perforin the ojioration neatly, or if a 
cover should he torn in opening it, the whole 
letter is then thrown aside. 

We now take leave of our author. 
We bhould, perhaps, have before stated 
a circumstance which w'e learn from his 
introduction, and to w'hich he apparently 
attaches no slight degree of importance; 
the present publication forms the twenty- 
third volume of his writings. 


Journal D’Horticultuke. November. 

Paris. 

The November number of this useful 
continental periodical is one of no little 
importance in the annals of Horticulture, 
as it contains a long and perspicuous 
treatise on the lately discovered art of 
grafting herbaceous plants with grafts in 
leaf. This is peculiarly applicable to 
roses, azaleas, jasmines, &c.; also to the 
finer sorts of melons, which are grafted 
on cucumber stocks. This method, which 


was invented by Baron d'isebondy, is 
practised in the climate of France, from 
the first days of May to the beginning of 
.June ; and the present treatise is from a 
very scarce publication written by the 
discoverer, and rcpidilislicd by M, G. 
H'Soy, Member of the Academy of Hor¬ 
ticulture in Paris, wlio aihls man)' useful 
remarks of his own. The treatise is ac¬ 
companied by a good explanatory plate. 
A dissertation on garden slinilis merits 
attention ; likewise notes on the cultiva¬ 
tion o( tlic Dahlia and Georgina, by 
Count Albert de Houvroy. 'I’liis number 
lias several res|)ectable wood-cuts, lii 
its pages we find the descnjiiion of the 
following curious plant: — 

SF-Rl’ENT FI.ANT. 

Ill several of the Italian journals it is 
stated, that African travellers have recently 
discovered a plant wliich seems to he a con¬ 
necting link between the animal and the 
vegcf.ible kingdom. This singular pro¬ 
duction of nature bears tlie form of a spoiled 
serpent, tlie coils of which are extended on 
the earth ; in place of the lieatl is a flower 
shaped like a bell, and partly fllled with a 
viscid li(|uor that attracts flies and other in¬ 
sects, which, on entering Die flower, are re¬ 
tained by its glutinous properties. As soon 
as the prisoners are caiiglit. Die flower closes 
over them, and so remains fill they .are 
thoroughly bruised and macerated. The 
indigestible parts, such as the heads and 
wings, arc rejected through two openings, 
which are spiral interior tlucts. The Ser¬ 
pent Plant has leaves arranged in Die form 
of scales: the flesh — if that term may be 
used — is white and soft, and instead of 
bones it lias a hollow tube of a woody sub¬ 
stance, which is filled with yellow marrow. 
The inhabitants of Die country where it is 
found consider it delicious food. 

With some allowance for a touch of 
the marvellous in the.se details, we no¬ 
tice some similarity between the Serpent 
Plant and the cactus tribes, which are 
exceedingly numerous; many of them 
are excellent food, and have wonderful 
peculiarities of growth and florescence. 


Family Classical Libr.auy. No. XXIII, 
— Plutarch, Vol.I. 

This useful series is continued with 
great spirit and fidelity. The number 
before us contains a portion of Plutarch’s 
Lives translated by Langhorne, with em¬ 
bellishments consisting of Heads of the 
great men of antiquity whose lives are 
recorded by the historian of Chicronea. 
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A biographical sketch of Plutarch com¬ 
mences the volume, which possesses claims 
fully eipial to those of its predecessors on 
the favour of the public. 

A Litehahy and Historical French 

Grammar. Third Edition. By Fran¬ 
cois Le Harivel. 

TitE titlcpagc of this little work gives 
promise of a grammar “ on a plan quite 
new to grammarians.'’ It is but justice 
to say that the author has avoided the 
tedious complexity with which gramma¬ 
rians of the old school were accustomed 
to puzzle the pates of the luckless urchins 
submitted to the ferula. The principal 
merit of the work under consideration, is 
its extreme simplicity, while at the same 
time nothing has been omitted that is 
really uscl'ul or tends to facilitate the 
progress of the learner. The verbs are 
reduced by M. Lc Harivel to three con¬ 
jugations, and the rules of Syntax, divested 
of the endless “ remarks and observa¬ 
tions” of former grammarians, arc given 
in the form of versions. Above all, clear 
and precise rules are laid down with 
rcsjiect to the participles, which always 
present serious diflicultics to the English 
student of the French language, and often 
to the well-educated Frenchman. The 
latter portion of the work contains free 
translations from tlic best French authors; 
forming a series of exercises which must 
improve the pupil’s grammatical know¬ 
ledge of the language, and materially 
assist in forming his style. 

Watering Places of Great Bri¬ 
tain, &c. Tart Fifth, 

This Number contains views of Swan- 
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ase, Penzance, and the Tor (Devonshire). 
They are neatly executed, and, doubtless, 
bear a strong resemblance to the places 
represented; which,after all, must be the 
principal merit in engravings of this class. 
The letterpress part is well arranged; 
the descriptions are sufficiently minute, 
without being tedious, and afford all the 
information that visiters of watering 
places can desire. The observations upon 
the different hotels, inns, &c. are well in¬ 
tended, but would, perhaps, be of more 
advantage to the public were praise less 
indiscriminately bestowed. In this re¬ 
view of inns and hotels, every Boniface is 
“ spirited, attentive, civil, and obliging.” 
An English innkeeper is, indeed, seldom 
wanting in civility; his crying sin, and 
that of his whole class, from the “ ma/igni 
cauponcs” of Horace downwards, is — 
extortion. This, perhaps, it would be 
dangerous to expose in individual cases; 
for dire is the penalty attached to the 
perpetration of that most cutting of all 
libels — truth. But as the proverb un¬ 
ceremoniously declares that “ innkeepers 
are rogues,” the compiler of this work 
might, in succeeding Numbers, safely 
adu()t the plan of mentioning the ex¬ 
ceptions — should it be his good fortune 
to meet with any. 


MUSIC. 

For the sake of the publishers we 
must candidly own that w'c intentionally 
omit noticing several songs transmitted to 
us. 1'hey are indeed beneath criticism, 
which woidd, according to our humble 
judgment, be an extinguisher upon the 
composers’ hopes. 


SDimna, etc. 


Drury Lank. — Having so frequently 
witnessed the once unrivalled powers of 
Kean during his best days, in the character 
of Richard the Third, we confess we have 
little relish for new personations of the 
crook-backed tyrant. With us such per¬ 
formances generally lead to melancholy 
recollections. Of all the actors who, in 
the present times, occasionally undertake 
the arduous part of Richard, Macready is 
perhaps entitled to the highest meed of 
commendation; nevertheless, his concep¬ 


tion of the character, or, wc should rather 
say, his mode of embodying it, is marked 
by many of his prevailing defects. His 
acting in the tent scene, though somewhat 
exaggerated, is decidedly excellent. 

Mrs. Wood has several times repeated 
the part of Rosina in the opera of The 
Barber of Seville. We know of no cha¬ 
racter within her varied range, in which 
she has appeared to greater advantage. 
We much wish that Mr. Wood, as Count 
Almaviva, could exhibit Just claims to a 
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similar eulogy. We arc almost tempted 
to quote tlic vulgar proverb of the grey 
luare, (!v:c., though in a sense rather dif¬ 
ferent from that usually attached to it. 
Mr. Phillips, as Figaro, sang deliglufiilly, 
and played with great spirit. This gen¬ 
tleman is one of the few vocalists whose 
acting is entitled to favourable notice. 
We must not forget Mr. Seguin, who, in 
the part of Dr. Bartolo, merited the ap¬ 
plause which he obtained. 

A new drama has been produced here 
called The Bride of Ltidgale. The story 
of the piece is founded on some of the 
alleged frolics of the merry monarch, 
Charles the Second; we call them frolics, 
being aware that in speaking of kingly 
pastimes we should carefully avoid siicn 
irreverent expressions as a Bow Street 
magistrate usually applies to liege but now 
and then disorderly subjects. Amongst 
other “ pleasant but not proper” adven¬ 
tures, Charles, in the course of the drama, 
introduces himself in the disguise of a 
Doctor of Laws into the house of an old 
usurer, who has obtained the consent of 
one of the parties concerned, that is to 
say, himself, to his marriage with his young 
wanl, jMelissa. The bride elect, however, 
has set her affections upon the son of a 
Roundhead, who, to satisfy the justice 
which visits the sins of the parents upon 
the children, is forbidden to show his luce 
in the kingdom. His Majesty generously 
pardons the odender, convicted of being 
ins lather’s ov/n son; the young lady is re¬ 
leased from the courtship of her anti- 
(jiiated lover,andobtains ayounghusband. 
Miss Phillips as the bride, Mrs. Orger as 
her abigail. Unlit, and Wallaek as Charles, 
ably sustained their respective parts. The 
rest of the performers, especially Mr. 
Cooper na Captain ylfoitiZi, acquitted them¬ 
selves very creditably. Mr. Jerrold, we 
believe, is the author of this very suc¬ 
cessful drama. 

The next novelty, according to the 
order of performance, that claims our 
notice, is a three-act comedy, written by 
Mrs.Gore, and bearing the promisingtitle 
of Lords and Commons, Names are, now- 
a-days, much more important than things, 
and, in confirmation of the fact, we may 
mention the success of this piece, the sole 
attraction of which consists in its name. 
Spite of the zealous exertions of Farren 
and Miss Phillips, w'e arc much deceived 
if this sickly nursling be not already in a 
galloping decline. 

The Christmas pantomime, got up at 


this theatre for the delectation of the 
little holiday folks, is founded on the nur¬ 
sery tale of lIop-o’-my-TIuimh, with its 
“ moving accidents by flood and field.” 
The tribulations of the little hero of the 
piece, and the exploits of the ogre, or, to 
speak correctly, of his seven-league boots, 
are most pathetically represented in 
dumb show. We have the usual com¬ 
plement of cufl’s and kicks, and other phiy- 
iii! knoek-me-do\vn aritiunenfs, till at last 
the feast of the fairies co-uludcs the 
business to the satisfactioii of all con¬ 
cerned. In the laughable absurdity of its 
tricks this pantomime is fully equal to any 
that we have hitherto witnessed. It also 
contains a few good satirical hits. The 
procession of the select vestry to a parish 
dinner deserves particular mention. Much 
laughter, too, was excitcil by a sort of 
caricature, en action, of the wonderful 
Signor Paganini’s fiddling feats. The 
scenery is beautiful. The diorama, by 
Mr. Stanfield, comprising views ofVcnicc, 
exhibits the nc pins ultra of sccuc-paiiit- 
ing. We almost fancy that we could 
walk over the Bridge of .Sighs. The re¬ 
petition of the pantomime was announced 
amidst the “ unbounded applause ” which 
on these occasions follows as a matter of 
course. 

CovFNT G/tanrA’. — A dchut of some 
imj)ortance has taken place at this house : 
we allude to that of Miss Shirrefl’, who 
made her fii'st appearance as Mandanc, in 
the opera Artaxerxes. She li.is since 
played Polly in The BeggaCs Opera. 
Without wholly fulfilling the exorbi¬ 
tant expectations raised by injudicious 
friends, tbc debutante possesses uncom¬ 
mon powers as a vocalist. Her voice is a 
soprano of considerable Compass. Her 
person is well formed, and her features 
extremely aniinatcti and pleasing. Pathos 
rather than bravura seems to be her forte; 
nevertheless, her execution of “ 'I'he Sol¬ 
dier tir’d ” excited the warmest ajjjilaiise, 
and was honoured with an encore. The 
airs “ Adieu, thou gentle }outh,” and “ If 
o’er the cruel tyrant. Love,” were sung 
by her with exquisite feeling. Through¬ 
out her performance Miss Sliirreff was 
greeted with the most enthusiastic ap¬ 
plause. Braham is the best Artabanes we 
iiave ever seen. Mr. Wilson is but a 
mediocre rejiresentative of Arbaces; in¬ 
deed, if we may judge from his whole de¬ 
meanour in the part, he seems to be of 
this opinion himself. 

Miss Shirreff’s performance of Polly, in 
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the Beggars' Opera, wns attended by a 
crowded audience. The fair vocalist went 
through tlie part with uiidiniiiiished suc¬ 
cess. Most of licr song.s were encored. 

On the subject of a one-act trifle lately 
brought forward under the title of Coiin- 
frp Qunrlcn, the lc»s we say the better. 
Little Miss Poole is the chief support of 
thi.s stupid rechauffe from the French. 

The achievements of the valiant Hop- 
o’-my-tluimb have been put in requisition 
at this theatre too. We cannot, however, 
say that the history of that redoubtable 
little gentleman has been “ dramatised” 
with as much eflect as at thcrivalestablish- 
inent. Miss I’oolc personated Hoji-o’-my- 
Thumb; Ellar w.as the Harlequin; and 
Miss Davis the Columbine. The only 
good trick in the piece is the transform¬ 
ation of a parcel, labelled “ Vender of the 
dead languages,” into a tongue shop, on 
which figures the inscription, “ Dealer 
in the unknown tongues.” I'lie best 
[lorlions of the scenery are “ Thumb 
Palace,” and “ ^i’he Ogre’s Palace by 
sunrise.” 

ADf'i.vm. — Favourites in Town; or 
Stage Jn iva/s, from the fien of Mr. Mon- 
crieff, is one of those bagatelles whii h 
scarcely challenge criticism. It contains 
a strange jumble of characters, evidently 
designed to set oil' to the best advantage 
the histrionic strength of the house. 

The pantomime represented here bears 
the title of Harlequin and Little Bo’peeq); 
or the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. 
Such ol our readers as indulge in early 
reminiscences may possibly recollect the 
nursery stanzas, “ There was an old 
wonjan who lived in a shoe,” &c. This 
poetical effusion appears to have furnished 
the subject of the piece, which is really 
amusing of its kind, and contains some 
clever transformations. The younger por¬ 
tion of the auditory, who mustered in 
great force, evinced their satisfaction by 
some of those unmitigated bursts'*of laugh¬ 
ter, which, in the present ominous times, 
it is perfectly refreshing to hear. 

Olymi'IC. — The Dumb Belle has been 
completely successful. Madame Vestris is 
charming as the Silent Lady. 'J'he enter¬ 
tainment of The Widow is as popular 


as ever; we have seldom enjoyed a more 
hearty laugh than at Liston’s Gallupade. 

At this theatre a coinico-musical extra¬ 
vaganza, called Olympic Devils, forms the 
Christmas piece ” de rigueur.”j Madame 
Vestris is a fascinating representative of 
Orpheus. The scenery is admirable, and 
the fair lessee has been rewarded by the 
success of the entire entertainment. 

SuRiiEY Tui atru. — The new panto¬ 
mime performed here. Old King Cole and 
the FuhUers three, apjjcars to have been 
brought forward at considerable expense; 
nevertheless, it must be set down as barely 
tolerable. 

CoBUKG TuEATnE. — A ncw melo* 
drama, called The Wtzatd Skff, and a 
new comic pantomime. Harlequin and 
the Witch of Fdmonlon, are the piineipal 
novelties of this happy season produced 
here. In the latter, besides the custo¬ 
mary pantomiitiic fun, we witnessed the 
splendid “ Dioramic Annual,” jiaintcd by 
Mr. Phillips, and comjjrising some beau¬ 
tiful American scenery. 

Foreign Theatricals. — In a new 
piece, Lc Luthier dc Lishonne, written by 
the indefatigable M. Sciabe, and repre¬ 
sented at the Theatre du (Jjmnase, Paris, 
the most prominent character is Don 
Miguel. The piece, thongli it still keeps 
its ground, has not ntet with the favotir 
with which the productions of M. Scribe 
are usually received. 

The Paris journals describe the success 
of liohert le Diable, at the French opera, 
as » Colossal.” 

At Milan a new opera, or rather, as the 
title imports, ufarsa giocosa, with the title 
ot Ln Collerica, has been represented at 
La Scala. The music is by a young com¬ 
poser named Giacomo Panizza. Prepa¬ 
rations arc now being made for celebrating 
the approaching carnival in grand ^tylc. 
On that occasion three new operas will 
be represented in succession. The music 
of the first has been composed by Bellini. 

The German Papers have lately an¬ 
nounced the appearance of a new operatic 
star, by name Clara Wieck. The lady 
who is from Leipsic is shortly to make her 
debut in Paris. 


iFa0fiioii0. 


Walking-Dhess. — Pelisses and walk¬ 
ing gowns are oftener seen than cloaks : 
these last articles ot dress arc only worn 


for the purposes of warmth, and rather 
as additions to than substitutes for the 
former. Silk cloaks arc on the decline 
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all new ones are made of cloth, chiefly of 
the material called Bol^iiniene. 'I’he 
cloak lately mobl admired, was made of 
this stiift) of rich fcuillc morte colour, em¬ 
broidered with a border of cut velvet 
foliage; a deep full cape reaching midway 
down the figure, set in plaits in a cape cut 
to the shape of the shoulder; and the em¬ 
broidery round the petticoat cape was cut 
out ill broad Vandykes, with scalloped 
edges: over this was worn a fcuillc viorte 
velvet pelerine, cut strait behind, pointed 
on the shoulders, and with long ends in 
front. This pattern of a cloak has more 
dress and style than any we have seen this 
season. The full falling capes are gene¬ 
rally cut at the border into Vandykes and 
scallops. Some of the strait capes, both 
of cloaks and pelisses, are made of plush. 
Pelisses and walking gowns arc still folded 
a la cceur on the bust. Sleeves tight to 
the wrists arc in the present season super¬ 
seded by whole full ones, with pointed 
cufts either of embroidered velvet or fur. 
Polish satin andgros de Tours are the fa¬ 
vourite materials for pelisses and walking 
dresses. Embroidered velvet daily gains 
ground, both for trimmings, muffs, and 
even boas. A very elegant carriage cloak 
and opera mantle made its appearance last 
week : it was made of white camel’s hair 
cloth, lined with cherry coloured gros de 
Naples. It had a capuchon cape lined 
with cherry coloured silk, plaited within, 
and surrounded with a rich white silk 
fringe: beneath this falls a second ca- 
piic/ton, which terminates in a point, and 
finishes with a white ailk acorn. 

Bonnets and Hats. — A great alter¬ 
ation is attempted in the form of walking 
bonnets: square crowns arc highly fa¬ 
shionable, although not yet common; the 
brims are likewise, in some instances, cut 
square, which may be seen in our plate, 
(No. 137.) for December. The riband 
trimmings worn with the Polonais, or 
square crowns, are very trifling — a few 
light bows, arranged in the form of 
aUes de moulin (windmill sails), with a 
willow plume; these plumets de saule 
are sometimes arranged as bird of paradise 
lumes. Sometimes the crown of the 
at is pyramidal, with folds of velvet 
drawn in small plaits to the summit, 
which inclines forwards and terminates 
with an artichoke of cut ribands: this 
last mode is very charming in ponceau 
velvet. 

Evening Duf.ss. — Great novelty and 


richness are now seen in full dress, as 
preparations are making for the approach¬ 
ing season of balls and parties. The 
leading features of full dross arc the strong 
distinctions that arc daily increasing be¬ 
tween the forms of evening costume, and 
those of home or daily attire. In the 
former case, rohes and tunics eiuirelv 
supersede the round plain silk dresses, that 
were lately cqimllv eligible for evening or 
dinner dress. At'present robes of cliali, 
with satin stri()es, or surrounled by rich 
embroidery worn over white ninslin ilrcsses, 
or tunics of lace or blonde worn with 
under dresses of coloured water silks or 
satins, arc the most recherch^s that can be 
quoted. Velvet dresses are not so uni¬ 
versal as during last winter, except 
for ladies of matronly age. Black satm 
dresses worn with chains of pearl and 
gold round the neck, and woven among 
the hair a la Grecque, are in favour for 
dinner costume. Eor evening dress, a robe 
of grenat velvet, worn over a petticoat of 
white moire, or watered silk, a black 
velvet beret, of the shape Henri IV., and 
two plumes of the biril of paradise form, 
made of small white feathers, arc very 
becoming for a lady of a certain age, and 
of a fine commanding figure. An even¬ 
ing dress of blue cacliemire, the corsage 
Grecque fastened on the shoulders by 
rich cameos, exhibits a striking tout 
ensemble. The foldings of the corsage 
are bordered with silver embroidery, the 
sleeves of blonde very large, and the hem 
of the dress headed by a rich design 
worked in silver; boa of marabouts. 

Dark'velvct and satin robes arc trimmed 
with white blonde; and mantilla fiiils of 
blonde, or lace, from the back and 
shoulders, are exceedingly numerous. 
The short beret sleeves are enor¬ 
mously full, and finished on the 
shoulders by numerous nceuds de 
pages, which are long ends of cord or 
riband, falling to the elbows with a 
very graceful effect. We were recently 
favoured with the inspection of a very 
elegant bridal dress; it was a robe of 
soft white satin, trimmed round with a 
border of marabouts made intp a species 
of fur. The robe fell back in front, and 
showed a petticoat' of white gros de 
Naples, richly worked en iahlicr in white 
floss silk; — the hat was small and made 
entirely of blonde, from which fell lappets 
or barbes of blonde; a bouquet of maiden 
blush roses, mixed with branches of 
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orange flowers, (to indicate the motive 
of the parurCf) was placed on one siile 
of the l)at. Chain of pearls in stars, and 
star ear-rings and agrafe, completed this 
lovely dress: to this may he added a 
marahont hoa, and mother of pearl fati. 
Another pai nre in full dress is a robe of 
white chali, figured with pvii.ted designs 
of red anil green ; the corsage d la Acltal/^ 
cut in square dents on the shoulders; a 
double rank of these dents, which fall 
with much grace over iidl long sleeves of 
white crape ; a scarf of cherry coloured 
gauze, worked with green designs and 
gold thread, is worn d la boa. On (he 
head, a little black velvet beret, of an 
oval form, turning up all round, orna¬ 
mented with an aigrette of black cut 
ribands, placcil tlirect on the left side; 
on the right side, a knot of black and 
gold gauze ribami, the ends of which fall 
to the neck. Jewels of niosaiqne. This 
pariire, on a woman of elegant figure, is 
singularly striking, though rather fanciful. 
We give another parurc for a ball-dress, 
appropriate for young persons, and then 
close tite description of novelties in 
evening ilrcss. The skirt and sleeves of 
rosc-colonrcd gauze, JJonna Alarm; the 
corsage of rose satin, plaited with mi- 
inerons small plaits from the top of tlie 
shoulders to the crossing at the right 
side; a round chemisette a la Suisse, of 
fine lace, drawn full and high on the 
bosom ; a small edging lace round it; the 
back of the gowm square, finished beliind 
with folds of satin, bordered with small 
satin dents, which arc continued on the 
shoulders like jockeys; the sleeves short, 
but very ample; tlie petticoat trimmed 
with a wreath of cut satin rose-coloured 
ribands, which rises on the left side to 
the height of the knees, and is fastened 
by a bouquet of roses, and a long knot of 
riband, the ends of which fall to the edge 
of the skirt. The under dress is white 
watered silk. Turquoises, set in stars, are 
worn with this parure, and a white mara¬ 
bout boa, which is indeed the constant 
companion of full dress. 

IIaib. — Parisian ingenuity is now ac¬ 
tive in in^nting various modifications of 
the newly adopted Gr^cque arrangement 
of the hair. Garlands of flowers, placed 
low in front, are the most usual orna¬ 
ments of the hair when dressed in this 
fashion; as also rich antique bracelets, 
clasped together, and worn onjthe head 
like a coronet. Crowns ii la Ceres, of gold 
wheat, are seen; likewise gold chains, 


woven amidst tlic knot of hair. The hair 
is fastened with beautifully wrought gold 
boilkius in the shape ot arrows. Ihe 
more gener:illy becoming arrangement of 
hair in an elevated form is, however, still 
prevalent; ami amidst the hows are placed 
hird-of-paradise flowers, which have been 
in vogue since the last days uf December. 
Pompons in the hair are not worn so 
much as last month. 

Ji wKLLiaiv.— A rich and heavy anti¬ 
que mode of setting the more costly 
precious stones, as diamonds and rubies, 
is in preparation for the next court 
day. Necklaces, like the ancient car- 
cancts, of clusters of stars, and ot the 
most extraordinary magnificence, have 
been invented. \Vdist buckles are gen¬ 
erally considcreil to he on the decline, 
and their [)laces are beginning to be 
supplied by pompons, chains, and ro¬ 
settes of gold. 

Shoes. — Velvet shoes, lined with fur, 
arc now usually worn in i-arriages. 

Coi.ouiis. — Various shades oi feudle 
viorte brown, lilac,maroon, 
avcntnrinc and Polish green, are worn in 
walking dress. In evening drcss none is 
more in favour than pale bine. 

Full Evening Duess (l lO.). —Turban 
of pale blue gauze, gaged in a lumiher of 
irregular puffs, chiefly in two unequal 
divisions, high on the right sitle, and low 
on the left; the space between is orna¬ 
mented with three silver sprays, and a 
Jicur paradts in white and blue. This is 
a fancy flower, which has the same effect 
as a bird-of-paradise plume. A hand in 
front of this elegant head-dress is woven 
with a silver cord. Low dress of pale 
blue watered silk, made plain to the 
figure; the beret sleeves are larger 
than those yet seen. The skirt is em¬ 
broidered at the knees, in a wreath of 
silver foliage. Over this dress is worn a 
tunic robe of blonde or British lace; the 
skirt of this novel and beautiful costume 
reaches hut to the embroidery of the silk 
di •ess. It is made Iiigh to the throat, with 
a falling collar; the sleeves are full to the 
wrist, and of an immense size, being at 
least thr(;e yards in width. The robe is 
worked round with a rich scalloped bor¬ 
der, and the interior is sprigged. Ade¬ 
laide belt of brocaded blue and silver. 
Bracelet bands of the same material, with 
gold buckles. Silver wrought ear-rings. 
Shoes of blue gros de Naples. Fans plain, 
except an ornamental gold working on 
the thicker or outer sticks. 
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Carriage Dress (143.). — Bonnet of 
rich watered silk : the shape is the spe¬ 
cies of cottage called modesle^ so much 
worn in the beginning of the summer, sur¬ 
mounted with a plume of ostrich feathers. 
Hair in Madonna bands and braids. Satin 
walking dress quite plain to the figure. 
Very large sleeves, full to the wrist. In 
place oi'fur, which some persons think it 
now dangerous to procure from abroad, 
(although this very danger, niaking it 
scarce and dear, causes it to be extremely 
fashionable,) we offer the new mode of 
a richly embroidered velvet cape and 
muff) with similar bordering for the dress: 
the wrists, made very wide,'are likewise 
finished with a pointed velvet cuff, em¬ 
broidered with a flower in the centre; 
the cape and collar are of a very elegant 
and new cut, and are finished at the 
throat with rows of vandyked and plaited 
iruislin. 
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Walking Dress (l-ll.), — Velvet hat 
made with the now’ square (*olonais crown, 
trimmed with a few bows and cut ends of 
lirocailed satin riband, and ornamented 
with ayvillow plume of a novel form, and 
a demi-yeil of white blonde. Walking 
dress of Polonais satin, the corsage with 
full |)liiits at the back and front of the 
waist en p^trhe. Very novel and elegant 
capc'Ciianlettes, s(|nai e in form, and con¬ 
tinued on the bust eu ctnu', fiislciiing 
under a bow, whicli it is diffi. idt to de¬ 
scribe in words, but which onr plate ren¬ 
ders it easy to imitate in tire's; a bow 
is placed on each shoulder, and a how 
likewise finishes the plaits at the back 
of the waist. Sleeves round and full, not 
only to the upper arm, but with very 
slight diminution, to the wrist. The hem 
of the dress is trimincd with martr fur. 
Uoa and niufFof the same fur. 


'Ci)e i|)outj|jIp CSvonitlc 

OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND AllROAD. 


Oanra has, for the present at least, 
been restored at Ljons. The tranquillity 
of that city may, iu a great measure, be 
ascribed to the setting aside of the tariff 
of wages, the attempt to enforce which 
was the main cause of the insurrection. 
A bill for the mitigation of the penal 
code, has passed the Chamber of De¬ 
puties. Several other laws of consider¬ 
able importance have also been adopted: 
amongst these may be mentioned a law, 
which re-establishes the dissolubility of 
the marriage settiement, and thus places 
divorces nearly on the footing on which 
they were established by the code Napo¬ 
leon. Mutual consent, if ratified by a 
court of justice, will now be sufficient to 
burst asunder fetters which have hitherto 
been considered indissoluble by human 
power: the parties, however, once di¬ 
vorced cannot again be united. This 
clause constitutes a material difference 
between the law as it stands at present, 
and that in force during the period of 
the first revolution, when it was by no 
means an uncommon circumstance for a 
divorced husband and wife to re-enter 
the marriage state together. It has also 
been proposed to abolish the solemnisa¬ 
tion of the anniversary of Louis the Six¬ 
teenth’s execution. The law attaching 


penalties to the assumption of a title of 
quality, unless conferred by the king, has 
been icpealed. 

'file debate on the peerage question 
has commenced in the Chamber of Peers. 
Little doubt can be entertained that the 
ministerial project will finally pass. 

A most extraordinary trial is now pend¬ 
ing before the Tribunal de PtcniH rc In¬ 
stance in Paris, with regaril to the will of 
the late. Duke of Bourbon. It is pro¬ 
bably in ibc recollection of our readers 
that the unfortunate prince bequeathed 
the greater portion of his immense jiro- 
perty to the Duke il’Aumale, the tnird 
son of Louis Philippe, Largo estates 
were also left to a certain lady named 
Sophia Dawes, alias the Baroness de 
Feucheres. The princes of the house of 
Rohan, the heirs at law of the descend¬ 
ant of the great Comic have now insti¬ 
tuted a suit for the purpose of disproving 
the validity of the testament. In the 
course of this judicial proceeding certain 
disclosures have taken place, which, un¬ 
less contradicted by the testimony yet to 
be adduced, must reflect the deepest dis¬ 
credit on the ruler of the French. 

Accounts from Gibraltar state, that 
Torrijos, the most able of the Spanish 
liberals, and about fifty or sixty devoted 
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followers, have failed in another despe¬ 
rate expedition against I’enlinand, and 
that tile whole party has been executed. 
Torrijos is stated to have left Gibraltar 
upon the invitation of the Governor ol 
Malaga, and other Spaniards, who [iro- 
inised to join the party with two regi¬ 
ments of the line, and to proel.iim the 
Constitution. The liberals having landed 
at about fifty miles from Gibraltar, were 
surrounded by a bigoted peasantry, who 
fired upon them, and kept them at bay 
till the arrival of the king’s troops, when 
they were compelled to surrender at dis¬ 
cretion. The unfortunate men were tried 
by a species of drum-head court martial, 
and shot in the great square of Malaga. 
Amongst the insurgents was a Mr. Uoliert 
Boyd an Englishman. By way of making 
a distinction between him and his com¬ 
rades, the Spanish authorities at Malaga 
delivered his body to tbc British consul 
for interment. 

At home the King’s speecli on the 
oiiening of parliament has given great sa¬ 
tisfaction to all parties, boronghmongers 
of course excepted, llis Majesty entered 
clearly into the topics of reform, tillics in 
Ireland, and the improvement of the 
municipal jiolice. The second reading of 
the reform hill lias passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 162—a ma¬ 
jority exactly equal to the entire amount 
of the minority. Will the anti-reformers 
interpret this fact as a symptom of re¬ 
action ? 

7’he Clime of incendiarism is greatly 
on the increase: tlie list of fires that have 
recently taken place is truly appalling. 
An agricultural labourer, named Dixon, 
has been executed at Maidstone fur this 
atrocious offence. Although his guilt 
was clearly proved, he persisted to the 
last in protesting his innocence. 

Cases of alleged cholera have at length 
appeared at Newcastle and North 
Shields. The home trade has been 
considerably affected by the stagnation 
which this appalling malady has occa¬ 
sioned in the foreign demand. The eon- 
tiigionists and non-contagionists arc still 
at issue on the question, whether the 
cholera is or is not communicable 
through individuals. In Sunderland, the 
pestilence has been restricted chiefly to 
the east parts of the town; and has been 
dreadfully prevalent in the streets near 
the barraik; yet of the 400 men quar¬ 
tered there, besides a considerable num¬ 


ber of women, not one has been attacked. 
Dr. Majcndic, the celebrated Erench phy¬ 
sician, aptly remarks of this frightiul 
scourge, tliat it begins where other dis¬ 
eases end — in death. 

The trial of the Earl of Mar, convicted 
in (he High Court of Justiciary, Edin¬ 
burgh, of an aggravated assault, affords 
an c.Kcdlent illustration of that even- 
handed justice which, according to Lord 
Gillies, is dispensed, without distinction, 
‘‘ to the high and to the low.” The noble 
Earl, though “ distinguished for honour 
and gallantry,” has an unfortunate pro¬ 
pensity for shooting at country gentle¬ 
men. For his attempt upon the life of 
Mr. Oldham, his lordship was sentenced 
to imprisonment for two months, and to 
find security, to the extent of 5000/., to 
keep the peace ! In his charge Lord Gillies 
adverted to “the dis/rmbig nature ot the 
case, that a young nobleman, &c. should 
be convicted of crime.” From the whole 
tenour of the learned judge’s remarks, it 
might be imagined that the conviction, 
not the crime, was the principal subject 
of regret. At tlie moment of the ferocious 
attack made upon him, Mr. Oldham, if we 
mistake nut, hada gun in his hand. Had he, 
in bodily terror of a second shot, (which, it 
apjicars, was subsequently fired at him), 
discharged the contents of his barrel 
through that portion of his lordship’s 
skull intended by nature as a reccfitacle 
for brains, we should like to know in 
what light the act would have been con¬ 
sidered by the court. Would it have 
been called murder, or justifiable homi¬ 
cide ? A rural sportsman, like John 
Oldham, Esq., would scarcely be missed; 
but to shoot “ the representative of an 
ancient noble family,” even in self- 
det'cncc, might have proved a serious 
matter. 

We regret to state, that Her Majesty 
has been prevented, by indisposition, from 
taking her usual airing for several days 
past, and occasionally from appearing in 
public. It is riiinoured nt Windsor, that 
in consequence of Her Majesty’s con¬ 
tinued ill health the Court will return to 
the Castle immediately after the Christmas 
ho]ida 3 s, as the neighbourhood of the 
sea is supposed to he less congenial to 
the Queen’s constitution than the dry 
atmosphere of Windsor. We believe, 
however, that no specific instructions 
have been received on this subject, either 
at the Castle or at Brighton. 
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CONTENTS OF THE ANNUALS. 

[We give the following summary of the Contents of all the Annuals reviewed by 
us up to the present month. Oar readers will thus he enabled, at a single glance, 
to refer to the contents and illustrations of those popular productions of the season.] 

FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING. 

Contents. — Friendship’s Offering; by T. II. Baycv. — Tlie' Incendiary; n country 
tale : by TMiss jNIiTroBi*. — A Dream of fairy land : by Tho.mas PuiNcit.r. — The Siil>- 
stitutc; a tale of Fiance : by the Author of “ Talcs of tlie O’Hara family,” Ac. — For 
Music: by Bakry Cornwall. — The Poet’s Dream. — Tlie Lily; by Jaails jMont- 
OOMKRY. — The Queen Anne’s Sixpence. — Tlie Cloud.— The Buttcifly. — Afiicau 
Scenery. — The Death of King Hacho. — On Green Giass • hy the Kev. Cii milks B. 
Taylor, M. A. — May Sonnets; hy RicuARn Howitt. — The Thrush’s Nest: hy .foiiN 
Clark. — The Embarkation : by Mary Howitt. — Tlie Temptation of tlic C.ipiichins ; 
a tale of Murcia; by Derwe^'t Conway. — Evening tales by Bvkhy Cohnwali,. — 
Tlie Orphan; a tale; by the Honourable Mrs. Norton. — The Ailist; hy U m. Ken¬ 
nedy. — Expectation. — Sonnet written at sea. by D. L. Richmidson. —To Wary 
Howitt. — Irish Mary ; a Song : by John Baniw. — Red Eachan the Hunter ; a legend 
of Glencoe; hy James Baillif Frasfr, author of “ The Kmtzilhasli,” &c.' —Twilight; 
by It. F. Houtman. — A parting Dirge. — Sonnet: l>y J. II. — 'i'ho Greek Mother; 
by Henry G. Bfll. — The Sexagenarian’s Story ; or, the Incognita of Munich. — Stanzas 
written in a C.»thodral: hy T. K. IIehvfy. — The Fiist Settlers on the Ohio- by John 
Galt. — 'fhe Dismal Story; a talc of the Woods by Mary Ilowirr. — The IMinstrel 
Boy. —Vavasor Pleasaunce ; or, the old Minister’s Talc ; hy the Author of “ London in 
the Olden Time.”— I’araphrase of the twenty-third Ps.ilm - by T. Ponisse. — The Poet’s 
Love; a Song : by Allan C'unninguam. —The Woes of Praise: by a Physician—Sonnet 
to Elia. — 'J’he Enchantment. •— Tlie I’alace : liy Della. — ’I'he (’hiirch-yard VV’atch ; by 
the Author of O’Hara 'rales. —Tlie Midnight I’arado of Napoleon. — The Golden Basket- 
bearer ; by J. A. St. .Toun. — Theio is no trace of thee around ■ by the lloii. Mrs. 
Norton. — Sonnet: by Alikeu Tennyson. — Sonnet; by Frederick Tennyson. — 
Verses, by AI. AIotiiekweli,. — A Travtller’s Tale; by Limtcii Ritchie. 

JimMlishiiienls; — 1. Lady Canington : engraved by ('harlcs JfmLli,\ro\\\ a Painting by 
Sir T/toiiias l.awience; in the possession of .lohn Cajiel, Esij. AI. P. — The Presentation 
IMate : by ./I II''. Oiu/r, fioin a painting by //. Cnrboidd. —.‘5. 'riie Fairy of the Lake: 
by Edward Elnden, from A drawing by Henry liilrher. — d. The Poet’s Dieam : by 
J. Goodyear, from a painting by It. ICestall, It. H. — Cy. 'I'lie Einhaikation . by It. 
Jirayidard, from a drawing by J. Wkicheto ; in the possession of the Bev. W. Carnialt. — 
6. The Orphan : by H. C. SliciUon ; from a painting by Holmes. —7. Exiicctation ; by 
W. Findcn,, from a jiainting by E. C. Wootl. — 8. J'lie Greek Mother . hy Henry ItoUs, 
from a painting by H. Corhould. — P. The Dismal Tale; by II. C. Slicnlon, from a paint¬ 
ing by E. T. Stoihard, R. A. — 10. The Pal.ice : by Edwmd Elnden, from a drawing by 
If''. Pttrser. —Alyrrliina and Alyrlo : by I. A. 2?can ; painted by John Wood. — The l*re- 
diction . by Charles Rolls, from a painting by A. Jolianot. 

THE LANDSCAPE ANNUAL, 

Emhellishmcnls with Descriptions: — Frontispiece, Interior of Milan Cathedral, looking 
towards the High Altar; engraveil by Thomas Ili^hum -—Vignette, ’I'ivoli : engraved by 
James 1). Allen. — I sola Bella Lago Alaggiore : engraveil by W. Miller. — Florence, from 
the Cascini: engraveil by /?. Ooodall. — Ponte Santa Trinitii, Florence: engraved by 
James Itedaway. — Pelago, near Florence: engraved hy ,7. B. Alien. — 'reinple of the Cli-* 
tumnus; engraved hy H, Jorden. — Spoleto . engravefl by J. Uedaway. — Castle of Nepi: 
engraved by James B. Allen. — Lake and Town of Nenii; engraved by ,/. C. Vurrall .— 
Gensano; engraved by Joint Smith .— The Ghigi Palace at L’Aricia. engraved by 2’. 
Jeavons. — Naples, from the Sea: engraved liy E. J- Havell. —Santa Lucia, Naples, en¬ 
graved by James II. Allen. — Naples, from the .Straila Nuova ; engraved hy A". Itadcliffe.— 
Puzzuoli: engraved by T. It. Smith. — Puz/uoli, with the Mole of Caligula: engraveil hy 

It. JJrandard -Castle and Bay of Baiee, Temple of Alinerva: engraved by J. 'T. Will- 

more. — Bay of Baiie : engraved hy J. C. Varrall. —Castell-a«AIare, Bay of Naples: en¬ 
graved by J. Ilenskall. — I’ersano, Bay of Naples: engraved by W. It. Smith. — Bridge of 
Vfco: engraved by Fenner. —Sorrento, Entrance to. engraved by S- Fisher. — Bay and 
Plain of Sorrento. engraved by E. Gomlall. — Vieiri, near Salerno ; engraveil by W. it. 
Smith. — Cctara, Bay of Salerno : engraved by T Jeavons. 

The Embellishments all bear tlic name J. D. Harding. 
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JUVEMILS FOHGET ME NOT. 

Contents :— The Spider: hy (lie llev. Uoukrt Walch, LL.D. —The Dead Robin: by 

I. . E. L. — The “ Noi” Family: by Mrs. S. C. Hall. — The Provence Rose: by 
CIIAIILLS Svv\]\ —Frank Finl.-iy ; an American Tale; by Mbs I-eslik. — The Evening 
Player- by Ij E. L.—'Hie iirst I’apor Maker by the Rev. C. Williams. — The Mo¬ 
ther’s Ifope. by IUrry Cornwall. — M.ibel D.icies’ Fiist Lessons; by I^. E. L. — Tiie 
Young Sportsman ; by Laman Ri.anchaiu). — IJoyish Tin eats: by Miss Isabel Hill. — 
Gentle Mary Grej', Aliirgaiet, and Mary-- by Allan CrNMson'.'i. — The Y^oiing Tra¬ 
veller.— Thou art gone to ‘•leep, my Hiother. hy R. A. Wilmot. — The Young 
Gleaner and his Cousin; by Mivs .Ji wmu'iiy. — Anecdotes of IJirds- by iVIrs. S. V,. Hall. 

EwMlishtnruts: — Piesentation Pb.te . ciigiaved by R. WoUts, Irom a drawing by H. 
Corbould. — The Provence Rose, engraved hy C E. from a miniature by Miss 

Fanni/ Corhaur. — Vignette 'I'itle Page . engraved by Thompson, from a drawing by 
Jfarreij .— The Dead Robins; engraved by 11'. lituh, from <i i):iinting by II. 'i'/toiiip- 
son, R. A. — Tlie Evening Prayi-r engiaved by John Bull, from a painting by Ji. E. 
Duppa. — The Young Sportsman . engraved by C. Marr, from a painting by R. Furrier .— 
Gentle Alary Gray, engraved by,/ Stcwait, from a p.iinting by ,/. Inslipp. —The Gleaner 
Roy: engraved by ('. EthvcnJs, from a painting by ,/. Holmc.i. — Also Sixteen Engrav¬ 
ings on Wood by Rrunsloii, WrijJil, and utlieis, from the designs of llareey. 

TIIE COMIC OFFrMNG. 

Contents. — I.etter from an Oxford Student to liis Mother. — Parody on “ Oh no, we 
never mention her ' ” hy I.adv' Clarkf. — Some pa-isages in the I.ife of Timothy liliish- 
inore, I-e.ij. — This is my only son by 'rnoMAs IIav'nj s R wi.v, Esij. — Crossing the 
Line, hy l.ntiisv II. Slieridnii. — Young M.istei Ren; a village story; by Miss Mix- 
FoHii. —The Old Aim’s Plaint: by the Author of “ Absnidities.”— A Country Fair, or 
Old Aunt T.etty’s Fancies by Loins v H. Siifuid.vx —A Stage Driver: by Miss Isabel 
lIji.L. — The Witness ; a SKCtcli of Irisli Character • by W. Coli.ikh, Esip — .lack o’ the 
Lantein; hy Loi-isa H. Siifmid.vn.— My Aunt Dorothy’s Legacy; a tale of the f.'hiist- 
nias health ; by iMrs. Moorin. — Two to One, or 'I’vvo to Two . by I.olisa II. Siikwidan. 

— Cboss I’mposes — Aliiking a Name; oi, Alortilieations and Alisfortunes; by Louisa 
IT. Sill-uioAN. — Auld L.mgSyne; a I’aiody by I.-idy Claiikk.— Et (’eteia, et Cetera ; 
by I.ouis.v II. Sni MOAN — I’arody on “ .Alice Gi.iy Ry Louisa II. Siieujdan. — 
A Grammar IjOssoii by I.. II. S iiKsuoAN. — The Alan who carried Iiis own bundle. — 
Pour ct Contre, or tin Rival Soldiers; by S. Lovi-k, Esq. —■'Table Talk; by Louisa 
H. SiiMiiiiAN. —/oologit.'il Experiences by Aliss Isaijkl IIiel. — Post iMeiidian, or 
Ante AJeridian ; nr, tbe IIeiress'.s Choice: by Miss Acni-'s Stiuukeano. — The Spinster’s 
Last Hope: hy Mis. Watkhi. — Our Row • hy W. Collier, Esq. — To a Donkey; 
hy the Author ot “ .\l)suidities.” — f)dds and Ends. — Painting from Nature ■ by IjOUisa 

II. Sin-aiiiAN. — A Day i’ the Aleise . by Aliss .\L Sssuilands. — Letter of a French Go¬ 
verness to an English laidy : by Louisa II. Sjieridan. — Giving Commissions; trans¬ 
lated fioin the Italian, hy Louisv 11. SiiEiimAN. — Making J’lrrchases hy Aliss Ciiar- 
LOTi'E F. Stir.r.ivAN.— Refined Liquorice . bj' Louisa 11. SiiERin.v n. — The laon and the 
Ass ; a Fable . by the Author of “ Absiiidilies.” — The Party of Pleasure; by Louisa 
H. Sin; iMivvN. — A Ilimting 1 would go. — Lodging-seeking; an jVdvenlui'o of tire 
Obliging jMtss 'Tabitba FeiTett ■ by Louis.v II. Suhiidan. — The Rhodtim Sidus : by 
TjOUIsa 11. SiiEKiiiAN. — Line.s on a little Italian Greylioimd in Alabaster, by the Author 
of “ Absnrilities.”— Frontispiece; or, Wiiters and Readers; by Captain N———. 

Einheltishineiils .— Frontispiece.— 'Title. — Uow-n with the Oust. — Cab, Cob, Caib.— 
Pity the .sorrows of a ])oor Youn" Alan. — I'hysica/ I'oree. — A troop of Tarlers. — Reau- 
ties of Sliaksiieare. — First Love ! — Less.idale Alaintenance — A Father’s Pride. — 
Using the lUtUun Irons. — Crossing the I.inr. - -- A VV'alchman. — Rrcaking up and burn¬ 
ing 'Thrnshing-Machlrici. — Ilann Watch, harm catch ! — Fnir Weather. — Freedom of 
the Rrt'ss ! — A Couniry Fair ! — Inlenrletl for the Stage. — Sketch of an Irish Character. 

— Sans Sous see- — Alakiiig a tttiuhlcr ot Punch, — Union Jacks. — India Proof, a bad 
Iinprcsston ! — An Old Cut ! — The Rising Son ! — Cross Purpo.ses.—Alaking a Literary 
Name ! — Piping 'Time of Peace ! — ('onipanioiis in yfr/ns, not un^orm ! — Keeping open 
lionsc ! — i/'rtre-breadth ’scape ! — ('lilting a Friend, a real Quaker. — Lighting a taper/ 

— “ She’s all my F'ancy painted her ! ”— A Cnunni'cr lesson. — A dc/icious bit of Scandal. 

— A few members wanted. — Freedom of the 'Poicii, in a lioi ! — A Alan of War, taken 
in toe ! — A Riother in Anns! — C«i-egoiical and /Jog-matical. — In the Niir.se-T’erti/cr 
Line * — J/>;/R-eyana. — A Ruu-away Matcli. — Relic, Rook, and Candle. — Gaining a 
Suit. — Sbii iiarping on my daughter' — Aliss Ann 'Trophy. — Rirds of a feather. — 
A pair of r, ..etucaes ! — A Feiniy Skitch. — All in a Row ! — A bird in the hand's worth 
two in the biish. — Pouring oyor a book. — Stnnptng an Acqiiaiirt.incc. — Alisfortunes 
seldom come Single. — llilincd l.iquorice. — How to get a /tend of a Alan ! — Slight 
acquaintance. — Fasuli'ing a Aleeting. — Dr. Sjuirls'crn. — St:iiing a Man out of Coun- 
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teiiance. — Love betrayed. — Family Jars. — Dolifrhtful Situation, a Geiitleinati's Seal 
Vacant. — To be treated as one of the family. — In full blow. — Short and Sweet. 

this humorist. 

ContcHls; — Christmas. — The Cares of Corpulence. — Tlie Zoologist. — Illuc Hess , .a 
Tale of the Sea. — Dick Dowlas. —The Veterans. — Heart for Jlujirt; or, O’Slaiigliler’s 
Courtship. — Tile Bull and the Barber. — Taming a T.irt.o'. —. Black and While. — The 
Two Adjutants. — The Monk of St. Dominick. — The FaKe One; a Modem Sappho’s 
Lament. — The Governess. — A Royal Visit.—The Abbot’s Kitchen; or, f.ajiiig a 
Ghost. — Reform. — More Copy ! — Love in the East. — Tlio Biotheis — I’ostsciipt. 

Embellishments ;—Emigration (Frontispiece).—A Collection of T.dis.—Fillo do Cham- 
bre.—Twelfth Night. — Characters. — Highland Fling. — Lightly Tiead. — Captain 
Kitely. — Fast and I.oose. — The Master of the Rolls. — Fish, Flesh, and I'owl. — I’oly- 
phemus. — Tail Piece. — Epicene. — Spirits mounted and under Aims —'Mount.iiii 
Dew. — This is my owm, my native Land ! — Rufus Knights. — Don (Riixoie. — Comic 
and Tragic Muse. —Ben Block and Tom Staiboard. — Taking care of the Main Ch.mce. 

— Horse Marine. —"Will Watch. — Quarter-Alaster General. — Bubble and Sipienk. — 
.\ Pair of Bellows. —- Cock-a-IJot>p. — Hair-dressing. — Sellisli Beings, — Ciossing the 
J.ine. — Jacobinical.— The Negropont.— Untler the I.iiie- — The Two .^djnlanls. 

— A Quadruped. .— A Military Figure among Cyphers. — Mississippi. — Nagpoor. — 
Ciiddalore.— Alissolonghi. — Preparatory .Study. — Incidnis. — Robin Hood ami I.ittle 
.Tohn. — P.issing the Itiibicon. —Hum-Drum. —A .S'liister I.ook. — Lall.i KooKh. — 
Animal Enjoyment. — G.iiter King at Anns.— Flyiuoulh.— Alh'on.iuts. — Blow high, 
blow low. — Odd Fish.— The Green Man. — I'alstalf. — Lime .Juice. — W.iterloo W'- 
leians. — Irish Labourers. — Pugna pio Patri.'l. — Coil .anil Recoil.— Colossus ol Rhodes. 

— Connecticut. .—. Ismb.n kation. — 'J'lic .Sceiileis and Laiiith.-c. — Spring Time. — Lictoi, 
a Beadle. — Heir at Law.— T.nit miens.— Indian Rubber — Enlie nous. — 1 leavy Wet. 
Messieuts G.all et Spuizheim.— Paradise and the Peri. — Kenilwoith.— Ride <l’ Eijiii- 
page. — Nymph and I’aii. — Cr.miology. — Regiment of the Line at Di ill. — Peg.isns. — 
I’ennsylv.'ini.'i. — A Brother of the Angle. 

ACKHRMAMN'S JUVENILR FORGET ME WOT. 

Contents: — Preliminary Address, Rhyme instead of Reason; by W. H. lI.MinisoN, 
Ksij. — Ghost .Stories: by the Old Sailor. —'J'o Robinson Crnsoe; hy Thomas W. 
Ki'M.t, Esq. —The Boudoir; hy IMiss Susanna .Stii.i<'Ki..\mi (now IMrs. IMooilie). — 
Mother’s Love ; by Mrs. A buy. — Tlio I.ittle (ineen ; a Tale for (Children of all Ages. — 
The Cre.itor : by Nicholas Michfi.l, Esq., Aiitlior of “ Tlie Siege of Constantinople.”— 
Tile Young Artist: by Mrs. IIoklano. —Tlie Hiimining Bird . by Mahy Howjit. — 
Caroline Clevcl.md ; a .School-day Anecdote: by Mrs. Mahy Ri.ssfm. Mirroiti).—The 
V^illage Chureliy.arfl . by iMrs. Heniiy Roj.i.s — To an Inf.int; wiitten on the Night of his 
Birth.—The Vanqiiislied l.ion : liy jMis, Susanna .Si aii'Ki.AMi. —The Young Navi¬ 
gators ; by the Rev. Cr. Wooulky. — Returning from M.nket : hy Jami-.s Riuij, Esq — 

'I'he Sailor Roy’s Return_The Gentleman- by AlisvIsAiiEi, Hii.i.. —Mary White; or, 

Piide’s First Lesson; a true Anecdote. — The Defence of Zaiagosa . by Miss Jvwmujky. 

■—The Shc])herd Boy’s .Song; by the F.ttrick .Slieplierd.—'I'lie Kaleiiloscojie . by JMrs. 
Ashy. — Paulo, the Image Boy. by ,Iohn I.uscomiik, F.sq.—The Sleeping Forest Child, 
on a Painting by R. liolhwell. Esq. . by Miss Jfwsbukv.— Cecilia Hovvard . by Mrs. 
Lee. — JMy Brother. — The Chapel of Arvocata in Naples. — The Sphynv. —The lalilu 
Chief; a Second Story of JMy .School D.iys : by Miss JM. I.. Biuioii. — Genius and In¬ 
dustry: by Mrs. C. G. Godwin. — Little William and his Story Books: by Mrs. Hok- 
t.ANn. — Richard and Rover; a Legend of Yorkshire: by Mrs. IlENav Rons. — I he 
Local Love. — Papa’s Return. — The Ballad ; by Thomas Hood, Esq. — Importance of 
a Feather: by the Rev. .Ioiin W.vtts.— The Soldier’s Funeral. 

Embellishments ■' —Presentation Plate.—Vignette T’itle-jiage : engi.-ivcd by JF. Chevalher. 
-—The. Vanquished Lion, engraved by 7’. Landseer, fiom a drawing by E. Landseer, 

A. R. A. — The Bomloir : engraved by J. Homney, from a tliawing by JF. Hunt .— 

The Little Artist: engraved by H. C- Shenton, from a painting by T. Passmore. — Return¬ 
ing from Market. engraved by J. Carter, from a painting by /F. Shaper — File .Shepherd 

Boy : engraved by II. Rolls, from a painting by II. ICarren -Arvocata -. engraved by 

JF. li. Smith, from a painting by T. Uwins. — William and lu« Story Books . engraved by 
IF. Chevalher, from a painting at Chisholme. — 'J'lie Ballad . engraved by JF. Chevatliei, 

from a painting by R. Farrier. 

FORGET ME MOT. 

Contents : — The Triumph of Mordeeai. — Tlie White I.ynx of the Imng Knives ■ 
t>y Willia.m L. .Stonf, Fm]. of New-York. To the 'Jempesl , by Nit not ,as 
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MiciiEiiL, Esq. — The Reproach at Parting ; by Lkontine. — Memory in Solitude : 
by the Author of “ The Siege of Constantinople.” — Don Juan and Ilaidee. — Re¬ 
tirement: by R, F. IIousMAN —A Vision of Robert the Bruce: by a Modern Pytha- 
gorean. — Rousseau. — Old Master Green ; a Village Sketch: by Miss M.\ry Russei.l 
— Uncle Toby and the Widow. — To Sleep: by Dr. Bowrino. — On a 
Wedding Ring: by Leontinr. — The Wliite and the Black Veil: l»y T. M. Mi/s- 
GRAVK, Esq. — The Woild of Chatige . by Mrs, Ardy —Tlie IlarelK‘11. by Dei.ta.— 
The Old Lieutenant. — Song: by a Modern Pythagorean. — A Dream of the Hills : 
by R. F. Housstan. —- La &>urde 3Iuette; by EnMUNn L. Smith, Esq. — The Beauty 
les.soncd into Love. — The Thunder Storm, by JMiss I.ei-itia Ei.izabetii Laniios.— 
A Woodland Retreat: by R. F. IIous.man —The Gladiator; by John Birh, Esq.— 
Frfere du Diable; by the Old S-iilor. — Morning Song hy Dr. Bowrino. — A Vision of 
Mercy : by Edmunh L. Swift, Esq. — Song ; by Mrs. Abdy. — TJie Nun of San Ildefonso. 

— Maggy O’Buceleugh : hy the Ettrick Sheplierii. — Memory - by iMiss Emma Roberts. 

— The Ordeal of Toka : by James Baim.ie Fraser, Esq — The Stage struck Hero : hy 
Thomas Iloon, Flsq. — The Heart; hy Charges Swais, Esq. — 'I’lie Tear, by a Modem 
Pythagorean, — Scliool Friendships. — La Mere des Sohlats. by Mrs. J.ee, lately Mrs. 
Bowuicii. — A Wild Flower Wreath . by the Autlior of “ Niiga- Sacra;.”— The Voice of 
the Waterfall: hy Mrs. C. G. CJonwiv. — The Witclies’ Race, by Eumiini) I.. Swii-r, 
Esq. — The Frosty Reception: by W. H. Haruison, Esq., Author of “ T.iles of a Phy- 
sieian.”— A Portrait: hy R. F. Holsman. — Sir Percival’s Return liy H. F. Ciiori.ey, 
Esq. —Sergeant Hawkins; a Pas,s.age in the Life of an Enthusiast; by TIknry 1). Ivci.is, 
Esq., Autlior of “ Spain in 1S;3(). Solitary W;ilks tliroiigh many T..inds, Ac. —CJirist- 
itiis Musings . aildrcsscil to laiilhe, hy Dh.ta. — The Evening Valley.—Mayenee: hy 
Henry D. Inglis, X^s(|.—T he Mother; hy Nk’hoi.as Mu-iihM., Esi|. — Glenton: by 
R. F’. Housman. — Salvator Nienfi, a 'I'alo for Pliilosophers: hy John Gai.t, Esq.— 
Aiitiinin . by Captain R. Cm.iieii (Ja.mi-iu i.i,. — 'Hie l)eity : hy John (’i.arj'. — The 
Battle of the Boyne; a Dramatic Sketch, hy the Jsttriek Sliepherd.— Scamander : l>y the 
Author of “ The Siege of C’onstaiitino[)le.”— 'i'lie Disappointment ■ by Mrs. HoEi.Asn. — 
Epitaph and Elegy: hy Captain Euwaud Parry. — Scene near llyder.ibad- hy Caqilain 
R. C.\i.nE.R Cami-iikm.. — A Cliristinas V’^isit hy IVIary How-irr. — .Song. — La Pens^o : 
hy Thomas Haynes Bavi.ey, Fisq. — Tlie Montilain'J'oirent: hy R. F. IIousman. — A 
Secret Adventure in High Life. — A Tradition of Cat lisle House: hy Uiciiard Thomson, 
Esq. — Tlie Woild, 

JUmbcUuiftini’nts : — Vignette Titleji.-ige; engraved hy ./. Curler, from a drawing hy II. 
Corbontd. —The Triintipli of Mordecai; engraved by E. Eiitileii, fioui a design hy J. 
Martin, to face tlie Title. — Don Jnan .and Ilaidee: ongr.-ived hy It''. Eindcn from a 
drawing by J l/otiiws. — Ihicle 'I'oby and tlie Widow: engraved by IiolLi, from a draw¬ 
ing by Jf. Uu'hler. — IMari.ina . eiigiaved by R. Gtaues, from .i painting by Sir Thomax 
I.awrenct'. —The Tlimider Storm: engiaved hy IF. Findcn, fioni a ]iaiiiting hy IFoad. — 
Toka: engraved hy .A fVirtcT, from a dr.iwing hy IF. Rur.ser. —'I'lie Stage-struek Hero: 
engraved by T. Englehrart, from a painting hy IF. A’nld. —'J’he F'rosty Reception; en¬ 
graved by S. Dir'Cnport, from a jiaiiiting by II'. Rus!,. — IMayenee ■ engraved by ,/. Car¬ 
ter, from a dr.awiiig by Proiil. — 'I’lie Disaiipoinlinent; engraved by Davenport, from 
a drawing by H. Corbould. — La I’enst-e; engraved by Mrs. Jlumiiton, Irom a painting 
by J. Holmes. 

THE AMULET. 

Cofitrnls ■ — 'I'ho Heart that can immortalise. — A Visit to Nica.’a . hy the Rev. R. 
Wai.sh, LL. D.—The Death Song of Alcestis : by fllrs. Hemans.—'I he Death of the 
F'irst'-honi. — Song of a Guaidian Spirit: hy Mrs. Hema.ss. — 'I’wo Scenes from the 
Civil War: hy the Author of “ Darnley," “ lliehelicu,” Ac.— F'ive Beads for the Amulet, 
by Barry Corswai.l. —fiifantieide of (be Islands of the Pacific ; by the Rev. W. F2i.i.is. 

— The Poet’s Landscape: by Ai.i.as Cijs.mngham.— Tlie Greek Girl by 1.. E. I..— 
The INIoss ])it.s: by Mrs. S. C. Hai.i.. — Venice: by L. L. L —A Chapter on F'lowers: 
by the Author of “ Rank and Talent,” “ Atherton,” Ac. — Painting: hy Chari,f.s Swain. 

— A Day of Distress: by Miss Mn-Eoan. — Sophie- by Mi.ss Jfvvsbory. — Poetical 
Happiness, by FiiKnEiiicic Te.vnVson. — 'J’lu* Hindoo Girl; by Miss Emma Roberts.— 
Yes and No: by tlie Author of “ I’rivate Life.”— Tlie Dying Girl to her Mother: by 
Miss Jewsbiirt. — Cemeteries in India: hy Miss Emma Roberts.—'F he Death of 
Fhicles: by Chari ks Sw-ain. — The Child of Earth: by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. — 
Actui'.l State of (iic Slave Trade on the Coast of Afrieiu — Corinne at the Cape of Misena : 
hy L. E. I.. —nie Betrothed; a Tale of the Times of Maria Theresa: by L. E. L.— 
Compositions from the Antique; by 11. A. Wili.mot.—T he Rising of the Nile: by 
Lahan Blanchard.—'T he Gnostics: by Marmion Savagf, B. A. — Moonlight: 
by 1j, E. L. 
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ii’wifirf&Amtrw/*Presentation Plate: engraved by l{. fndlis, Irora a drawing by 

II. Corbould -Tlie Countess of Blessitiglon : engraved by J. II. fi'att, from a painting 

by Sir Thomas Lawretue, P. R. A. —Tlte Lady Cawdor, engraved by C. Marr, from a 
painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, P. R. A. —The Marchioness of Londonderry and her 
Son : engraved by C. Rolls ; from a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 1\ U. A. — Thu 
De.-itli of the First-born : engraved by fr. G^ealhach, from a painling bv Georffe Ifauler. 

— The Greek Girl: engraved by Charles Toje, fiom a painling by if iV. TichersdlL _ 

Venice : engraved by E. Goodall, from a drawing by Clark-.on Stanfield. — Sopliie : en¬ 
graved by J. Thomson, from a drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence, F. ‘ll, .\,_'fhe Deatli 

of Encles : engraved by S. Langstem from a painting by R. R, JJai/don. ~ Vorinm'. : 
engraved by Jl. Goodyear, from a painting by the Baron Gerard. — The Hising of the 
Nile- engraved by E. Goodall, from a drawing by yjai'id —Moonlight; engraved 

by C. Mart-, from a painting by W. Boxidl. 

THE KEEPSAKE. 

Contents.' — Narrative of an Ascent of Mont Blanc in August 18:10. by the Hon. E, 
B. WiLiiHAiiAM. — Lines written at Granada inl8i20: by the Him. Hoh.vut Cr.mhxk. 

— Sonnet on the J’lc tin Mihi d’Ossau : by Sir Ahi'ijibai.j) Kd.vionstonf, Bait. — F-itignun : 
by Lord IIoi.t.amj. — The Uream ; ii tale : by the Author of “ Fr.uikenstein."—Ihunan 

I. .ifc : by Lord Dovkr. — The Star of the Ihicille ; u tale . by J. A. Sr. Joiik. — An 
Eastern Night by Lady E. Stilwart Worti.ev. — On being shown the Tornh of a Dog ; 
hy Lord .Xsiitown. — The Companion ; a talc • by jMis. Cjiaui es Gore. — To Eli/abetli 
in sickne.sb: by U- H- StanhopI'., M. P. —Advertisement Extr.iordinaiy . by JosKrti 
Jekvi.i.. — Lines on the death of a near relation . hy J^ord iVlAnoN. — Isdiih : by L. E. L. 

— The Self-tier oted; a sonnet; by Miss Aones Sruu'Kr.ANn. — 'I'herese ; a tale, by 
SnEiiiuAN Knowi-T'S. — Good Angels: by L. E. L. — Stanzas: by Lady E. Stewart 
W oRTLRV. — Tlie New King; a tale : by Tiieodori' Hook.—S onnet: by Loid Hoi.- 
r,\M). —The Kepentance of Nineveh; by Hai.i’h IJntNAi., M. P. — The Fortunes of u 
modern Crichton; a tale : by 'I'. II. Listen. — Stanzas : by the Countess of Bi.es.sinoton. 
An early Pas.sago in Sir John Periol’s Life : by L. E. L. — Lady Evelyn Savile’s tbree 
Tii.als; a tale : by Mis. Ciiari.e.s Gore. — Party of Pleasure up the River Tamer : hy 
the Countess of Morlev-.— On the Life and Writings of laird Byron ; an essay ; by Arch- 
ileacou Spencer. — The Savoyard ; by the Honourable Henry Litidell. — St;m'zus ; by 
Ijord MoiipE'Tit. — The Bridemaiil ; a talc; by the Earl of Mulor.we-. — London in Sep¬ 
tember . by Jmrcl John Rijsseei.. — Do you remember it: by L. E. L. — Tlie Family of 
Dammerel ; a talc : by Ralph Bernal, M. P. — Lines ; by tJie Countess of Bi.essino- 
•roN. — Marlcy : by ditto. — IJude : by Lord PoRt.-mesTER. — The Birth of Rhodes : by 
Lord Morpeth.— Baby; an Autobiography: by W. Juroan. — The tall Queen of Prussia ; 
by Lady E. Stewart Wortley. — The Zwingen i’.alace : by ditto. — The Portrait: 
by R. If. Stanhope, JM. P. — A IJighldud Anecdote : liy Sir Walteh Scott, Bart. — 
Stanzas - by the Ilonourablc Granti.e;y BERKELi:Y. — S.iint Gerniaine-en-Laye . by ditto. 

— To a Lady who desired tlie writer to send her some verses; by J. II. Gowen. —- The 
Wedding; a t.ale; by the Honourable Charles Phipps. —Sean. Mag. : by W. Jicroan. 

Embeltishmcnts. — The Presentation Plate ; draw’ii by II. Corboutd, engravetl by 
C Miltan. — Vignette ; drawn by Stothard and Corboutd, engraved by Heath and 
S. Mitian. — Frontisjjieco, Mrs. St.'inhope : painted by Rochard, engraved by C. Heath. 

— Constance : painted by Miss I.. Sharpe, engraved by C. Heath. — TJie Champion ; 
painted by A. E. Chnlon, R. A., engraved by E. Racon. — 'I'hc Countess at her Toilette: 
drawn by I)e Vema, engraved by E. Racon. — Good Angels : painted by If. Howard, 
engraved by C. Rolls. —The Repenbincc of Nineveh . painted by J. Martin, engraved by 

II. Le Keux. — T.sola Bella: painted by C. Stanfield, engraved by I. T. Wdlmore. — 
Lord Byron's Dream : draw n by J JJ, Harding, ciigr.ived by fl-'dfrnore. — Do you re¬ 
member iti* painted by J//s.« 1.. Sharpe, engraved by Heath. — (.'.iroline Damrnercl : 
painted by Wright, eiigraveil by ,/. C. Ethvurds. — IMarlcy • drawn by Turner, engraved 
i>y W. Miller. — The Zwiiiger I’aiace : painted by S. Prout, engraved by W. Wallis.— 
Saint Germain-en-Laye : ilrawn by I. M. W. Turner, 11. A., engiaved by R. Wallis. — 
The Wedding : painted by Miss L, Sharjie, engraved by C. Rolls. — Scandal; painted by 
R. Smirke, R. A., engraved by J. Mitchell. 

HEATH’S PICTUHESQUE ANWUAI. 

Contents : — Journey tliroiigh the North of Italy, the Tyrol, and along the banks of the 
Rhine as far as Strasbourg. — Pre[>aration. — The Valley ol the Rhone. — The Ascent of 
the Simplon. — The Avalanche. — The Descent into Italy. — The Gold Valley. — The 
Lago Maggiore. — !Milan. — Milan to Venice, — The Sea-Cybelo. -— The Valley of the 
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Adige. — The Pass of tlie Hrenner. — The City of the Mountains. — The Valley of the 
Inn. — The Hanks of the Rhine. 

The Narrative is by Leitch liitcliie, Esq. 

limhcllhlunents. — 1. Isola Bella' (Vignette Title) ■ engraved by 7?. Goodall. —2. Near 
Brieg : engraved by ,J. IJalleit. —3. Gallery of Gondo : engraved by ^.'iSnu/A. — 4. Dnoino 
«r0.ssola : engraved l>y T. Jetnmris. — 5. I.ago .tlaggiore . engraved by li. Walhs. — 
(>. Angera : engraved by It. Jtrandard. — 7. Sesto Caleiule . engraved by W. Radclt/ff'. — 
8. Mdan ; engr.ived by,/. Carter. —!). Voroii.a (distant view) : engraved by Jirundard .— 
10. Verona (nearer view): engraved by S. l<'ish(i\ — 11. Church of Santi Giovanni e 
Paolo: engraved by .7. T. U'tllmiire. — 12. Oogana at Venice engr.aved by 1u. (ivodtill. 

— 13. Church of San Pietro di t'.islello • engraved by 7i. IVatUs. —1-1. Miirano: engraved 
by H. H'altis. — 1 IMezzorln) engraved by C. Heath. — 16. Uoveiedo: engraved by 
WJlmore. — 17. Trent: engnived by tC. Mil/cr. — IS. '1'restburg, or Tronsberg ■ engr.avcd 
by IVillmnre. — 19. Innspiiick: engiaved by 6'. 776-oZ//. —20. Iniispiuck (street) : engraved 
by ly. It. Smith. — 21. ('hinim (old casde in tlie Valley of the Inn) : engr.'ived by IC. Miller. 

— 22. Landeck : engraved by Witlmare. —2:?. Near Feldkiich : engraved by T. Jc'uvns. 

— 24. Constance: engraved by fl. Jordan .— 25. Schall’Jiausen : engraved by WUlmore .— 
26. Stiashouig: engraved by It. iyatli<s. 

'rile whole of the drawings are by Clarkson Stanjidd, Esq. 

Tiia IMUW VSAR’S GIFT AND JUVENIIirl SOUVSKIR- 

Contcnls ; — 'riie Children of Alsace; by the Author of “ Selwyn.”—On a Cliild 
sleeping ■ by the Author of “ 'I'lre Siege of Coristantinoirle.’’ — Boyhood in tire Country . 
by the Author of “ Tire Book trf the Se:isons,” “ Cliildren at I’lay.” — To a Cat . by the 
Rev. CiiAiir.Ks IloYi.i'.—Tire Olil Man’s Grave; by II. F. Cirorii.EV. — A Journey 
to Pans ; ilescribed in a TjCtter IVonr a little l5oy to his Sister, by Z. M. W. —'I'he Bear 
and the B.akcrs • by M.vitv IIowitt.—B atlnnendr by CArroriM- l'n>.—A Riddle.— 
'I'he Sleeping Grandfather.—'I'he Great Conjuror by Miss M’oon.—'I'lie lode anil the 
Diamond . by the Anthoi of “ Old Fiiciids in a new Dre^s.”— Francesco and his Sisters ; an 
Euignia; by R. S. Sir Mine.—Sights of Paris; described in a Letter from a little Boy to his 
Sister: by Z. M. \V.— Natuial 1‘iety. by RieiiAiin IIowitt. — The C.istle of Cajiaccio : 
by C. MAet'vnr.ANi;, Esq.—'I'lie Cabinet of Curiosities.—Tlie Sailor s Widow ; by Maiiy 
IIowitt. — Stay at Home Travellers, by Miss Woon. — The Guinea and the Apple 
Blossom. — 'lire Wind in a Rage, by Wii.i.iwi IIowitt. —'I'he Day of Pleasure: by 
Miss I NO HAM. — A Village I’ageant: by Rir iiaud IIowitt. —'I'he Siege of Antwerp; 
by Miss C. STiiieKi.ANo.—The Branch of Roses: by Mrs. Ahoy. — An Epistle by a 
(IJiild. —The I'oveUnis Bee: by II. F. Ciioiirar. — 'I'he Old Iloi'se. by the Author of 
“ Cottage I'oetry ” — I'he Private Zoological G.irdeii.—The Oijihairs Dream • by IMrs. 
Aiinv.—IMorning Pi.iycr: by Mrs. S.Mirii. — Evening Prayer- by JMr:. Sviiiii. 

F^mhvlhdimvnts ; — Little Red Rnliiig Hood; from a paiiiting by Sir 'I hoviiis Lawrence, 
late P. R. A. ; engraved by 'T. S. hJnglehearl, (Frontispiece).— Vignette 'I'lllo; from a 
jiaintiiig by .7. J\ j)avis : engraved by C/iniles Jtol/<<. —'I’lie Sleeping Cbild ; from a p.iint- 
ing by Alfred Jo/iannol : engraved by IT. Grralbaeh. — Tire Oiplians ; from a painting by 
A. Sihcffer : engraved by fC. Chevalier. — Tlie Ciraiidfalher’s Najr; from a painting by 

A. Scheffer: engraved by //'. Gieathaeh. — The Rom.an Family; from a painting by 

H. liiyudhf : engraved by '/’. S. Gngleheait. — 'I’lie Sailor’s Willow; from .'i pa’iuing by 

It, A. Scheffer: engraved by 7'. S. Knglehcurl. —Antwerp ; from a drawing by 77. Cox : 

engraved by Itobert H’alli'. 

THD LITERARY SOUVENIR. 

Canlcnls ; — The Signal; by the author of “ The Romance of French History.”_ 

Stanzas written in lAuly Myille’s Roccacio : by the author of ” I.illian.'’—'I'he Moun¬ 
tain Stream. — 'I'he Review of the Victims: hy Aiahic A. Watts, — The Choice: by 
airs. A 1 .ARIC W atts. — The Bridal of Belmont; a l.egcnd of the Rhine ; by the author 
ol “ Lillian.” — The Death of Gesler; by J. S. Knovvi.es. —Lines vv-rittcn beneath the 
Portmit of the Marchioness of Salisbury; hy J. S. Knowees.— Her Name; from the 

French of Victor Hugo; by the authoi of “Selwyn.” — The Jubilee._Aspasia; a 

sketch of Female Character: by the author of “ I.illian.”— Stanzas written beneatli the 
luined Alcazar at'Poledo ■ by Hekry 1). — 'I'he Grotto of Egon a ; by 'F. K. 

lli-nvKv.— The Bride of the Nile. — Tire Three Ages: by Mary IIowitt.—F emale 
Friends : by Mrs. Ai.aric Watts. "■ Fire Doomed King : by Makv IIowitt. — Lady 

Jane Grey in the Tower: by Wji.i.iAai IIowitt -The Highlands of Ouagnahenegon : 

by John Howison. — The'Fowcr of London, — Sonnet: by the liev. R. N. Barbe. — 
'Fhe Conversazione; a fragment: by Alaric A. Waits.—O h! promise me to sing: by 
G. M. Fitzgerald. — Benedetto Mimgonc; or, the Brigand of Eholi. by Charleit 
IS lAcrARi.vNr. — Sonnet. — Renriiiihccnccs of Andaliibin by the author of “ Spain in 
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IS.W.” — Sketches of Modern Poei.s by Almiu' A. Waits: VVoidswortli, Campbell, 
Coleridge, Lamb. — A Sketch. —Sutue of Newton ; by the Rev. C. Hoyi.f. — Invoca¬ 
tion to t!ie Evening Star. — 'Ihc rartiiig : by Mrs. Ciiaiii.hs Goki.. — Askeyton Abbey : 
by Sir Aubrey Ue Vfhf, Rait. — Tlic Tribute of Anns; by Mis. Ai.auk’ Wvtts.’— 
'Fhe Poet - Iiy Thomas INrAuoE. — The Runnw.iy by Miss .Miri-oai). —Statue of Cyril 
J.icksoii; by the Rev. C. TIoylf. —'I’he Deveiia Family.— A (\>nfession , by Mrs. Alaru' 
Wai'cs. — Tlie Lcttre-de-Cachct: by J. S Know r.FS. 

E/ill>clli^ln)ieiils : — I. Allegra; engraved by if'. J’^isom, fioni a ilrawing by C, 
C/ia(oii, H. A. (Frontispiece). — The Su|iper by tlie Moiint.iin engraved by l-'ni-Jr/icart, 
from .1 painting Ity T- Slothard, R. .\. —:l. Oherwesel on the lUiiiie - engi.ived by /i’. 
(iootldll, from a drawing by Ji. Jiobcrls. — Tlie Right Hon. the Maichioness of Salis¬ 
bury. engraved by Jl'. Ensum, fntni a painting by Sir T/ii»iin.'i I.mviciK c, l.ite P. R. .V.; 
in the po.ssossion of the iMaripiis of S.i!i-,biiry.—Niima in the tirotlo of Isgeiia: 
engiaved by Chttrlcs Jlutls, from a painting by 11. Howard, R. A., in the possession of 
15. Hick, Es(|.—<) Going to Muss, engravcil by _/i'. I'ortlmrt/, Irani .i ih.iw ■ ig by 'I'oaj 
Johaunat. —7. Lady .lane Gicy preparing for Execution; eiigi.ived by /F. Mii-lwl/, liom 
a p.iinting by ,7. l\btrt/uote, R. \., in the |)ossession of .1. Neeld, Esip—S. The Tower 
of London: engraved by IT- iStillfr, from :i ili.awing by .U. it'. Tiirnc-r, R. A.—Tiie 
'J’ai.mtella . engraved by i/'. Crealbattb, fiom a painting by Mantt'iUi,iii, — 10. X'^espers • 
engraved by 6'. I.uagsler, froth :i di.iwing by yl. Derma. — The Arrest: engraved by 
Conrad CooW, from a p.iinting by Alfred Jo/tanno/. 

COIsJTIWSrJTAL ANNUA I. 

Contents • — The F.inatif. — .\ Tale of the Netherlands. — 'I'lie Wax Figure. — The 
Cottage of Koswara. — A Hungarian Legend.—'flic Ul.ick Gate of Treves; ii Frag¬ 
ment. — ICarly Jmpiessioiis. — The Sjiy ; a 'I'ale of the Siege ol‘ Dresden in IHl.'j. — TJie 
V'intnei’, l):iiighter.—'I'he I’lima Domi.i; a T'.de of Music; — l*art I. The I’riimi 
Donna. P:irt II. The Frinia Donna, i’art Ilf. Tlie Siege of Prague. — The Conseiipt. 

— The Hose of Rouen. 

EmheHislinients —Cathedial Tow c, .-\ntweip. engi.ivcd by if. I'foyd ; I'Vontispiecc,— 
Roin:m (hiluimi at Igel, near Tieves; engr.ived by .S' lusher; Vignette. — Hotel lie Ville 
at Riiissels • engraved by 7'’. T. Uohcrls. — X’ievv in tJlient. engraved by J. 77. Kernot. — 
View in N nrembei g ■ engraved by K. 7'. Itobrits. —X'icvv in IMetn : engraved by Hnr- 
her .— The Porta Nigra; or, Rom:vn Ruin .it Tieves; engravetl by Jv. '!'• Roberts. — City 
and Hriilge of Diesden; engraved by ,7. 2'. Wiltmore. ■—Port .and Lake of Como, 
engraved by T. Jlatber. — PI.ice of St. .Vnlonio, i’adua : ctigraved by 7i. T. lloherls.—■ 
City and Rriilge of I’ragiie engraved by J. I.e h'eur. — Rouen Cathedral . engraved by 
/r. fi'uUis. — Chinch of .St. Pierre, at Caen : engraved by J. Carter. 

THE CHAMELEON. 

Contents; — Seeking a Name. — The White Rose in Midi; a Tale. — The Hours. — 
SKETL'itKs or Sioci'isu IIiM'ouY; — 1. Tlic Coiitiitc One. 2. The Answer of Umfra- 
vilie. .3. 'I he Coionation of the Btiice. 4. Tlie Countess of Riiehan. — The Focus’, 
No. I. • — 1. The J.iinits of Poetical Expression, il. The Novelists of the Eighteenth 
Centuiy. 3. Philosophy of Cheers. 4. National Enterprise. 3. Genius, Ingemiily, 
and Industry. G. Reason and Instinct. — Five Sonus: — 1. O, canid to me. 2. For 
one fond hour with thee. .‘3. The Minstrel’s lloundel.iy. 4. Drinking Song. 5. The 
Clansmen’s Cheer — The Lnughynge Madrygalle. — The Mother at tlic Ciadlo of her only 
Child. — In Tears, my Love. — Tlic Sorrows of .Sleepiness; a Proviic Epigram.—Ad¬ 
dress to a I.ock of my Misticss’s Haii, enclosed in a golden Cii'-e.—The Price of .i tinadrille. 

— Enigma.—On a good Composer, but bideous Singer of Aliisic.—S onnets;— 1. To 

Ideal Reality. 2. Rerigoiiiiini. 3. To-. 4. Written on seeing a Chalk Diawing 

of :i Head. 3. Written at the Ibise of Ren I.omond. —Jean Prevosl; or, the Aim ol the 
Devil. — Stanzas. — lantiie.—.-Xlas, I cannot love. — Apiil Aleinoii'‘s. — The Focus, 
No. II. : — I. Belzoni’s Character. 2. Utility rf Duincss. .3. Dormant Propensities. 
4. Indolence of Genius. — The Ha’ and the Cot. — The Wreck of the Comet rtdsed. —• 
Two Blacks don’t make a White; an acted Proverb. .— 'Hie Silence of the Grave. — 'The 
Goblet. —The Anniversary Visit —Epistle from ,i I.over to bis Mistress, on her treating 
him with Fiivolity. — 'riie Cigar, being an Introdueiion to Heniy Porson ; a’Pale. — I 
ilid not weep.—The First of Oituber. — The Focus, .No. III. :— 1. fhjokery. 2. Music 
as an Art. 3. Proximate Causes. 4. Singleness of Viitues. 3. Root of Revolutions. 
6. Pride and Humility. — Stanzas to- —The Isnlliusiast’s Wish. — The l.,anibs. 

— The Oath was heiml in Heaven. — A New Project. — .Songs. — 1. The Miller’s 
Daughter. 2. Mary Shearer. .3. The Promise. I. Alary tilen. 3. Glenfalloch. — 
Midnight Aloods. — The Debating Society. — On the Death of a (iirl. — ’Phe Juncture. 

— My life is ail one dream of thee. — The Gentle Widow; a true Story. — My Por- 
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trait.— The Focus, No. IV.; —1. The Compensating Principle. 2. Origin of the 
Alphabet. ‘1. Feudal Virtues. 4. Taste and Pleasure. 5. Civiltsation. 6. Origin and 

Use of Sculpture. 7. Genius and Criticism. — To-.—Epigram.—Desultory 

Remarks on some of the Properties of Thought—Tlie Mjstic Thiee. — The Proud 
Lover’s llemonstraDLC. — Adelaide and Roland, a Tale of the Rhine. — Staii/as on a 
Seal. — The Lover’s Loan — Imi’kovvisino : — ]. The Legend of the Lid. 2. Ihc llo.. 
mance of the Flower. — Tlie Giacts. — Love's Pains. — Thf Foe us. No. V. — 1. Me¬ 
teorology. 2. Greek and Roman Customs. Speaking in general, and Vaiietics of 
Imagination. 4. Nature endless; Art limited. S. Induence of Memoiy Plagiarism. 
6. Prefaces. 7. Woman’s Knowledge of Character. — The Poet's Faiewell to his Hooks. 

.— The Dying Wish. — The Return of the Muse. — The Lute’s Decay. — Specimen of 
“ a Tour.” — Retrospective Ode. 

Embelluhment; — Rolandseclt and Frnucnwortb engraved by W. Miller. 
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BiaxuS'— Sons. 

i On Nov. % lit Tonbndge Place, the lady 
if — Nov. m ( hate.au 

tileiiem’Touinay, the Countesa/f/tj:- 

Coomr. Esa. of PtaHt'. 



lady of Henry John Adeane, -tisq 
Nov. 12. Hie lady of Va\)ta.\\\ lioworth. — 
Dec. 4. At Walliiigtoii near Shoreham, the 
lady of Captain Thomas Mmtm, R. N. — 
Dec. 4. At his scat, Deiiliy Grange, York- 
shiie, the lady of Sir John L. 1. Kaye, Bart. 

— Dec. .1 The lady of WMuim Uobimon, 
Esq. of Weymouth Street, Portland Plate. 

— Dec. 9. The lady of George Simpson Esq. 
■oY Bedfoid Street, Bedford Square. — Dec. ;i. 
At Dowager Lady Arundel' the lady of 
I) Neavc, Esq.— Dec. 13. At Clifton, Lady 
Frances Jemima Guodeve. — Dec 8. In 
Hunter Street, the lady of Charles Pott, Esq. 
•...•Doc. 15. At Boneliill, Staflbidsliire, Lady 
Jatie Peel. —Dec. 17. At Kensington Square, 
the lady of John Kendall, Esq. 


Mshriagcs. 

On Dec. 1. At St. George’s, Il.inover 
Square, .ind aftcrvv.irds at the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Chapel, Little St. George’s Sheet, Count 
i0eaandcr IFalcwski to I.ady Caioline Mon¬ 
tague, d.uighter of tlic Countess of Sandwich. 
It may be a title of piusciiption in Russia, 

' li^tl Jl must be a title of respect every where 
else, that this Polish Nobleman, though iiot 
mole tlian twenty-four ye.ns of age, was em¬ 
ployed to conduit the diplomatic aflairs of 
the late Polish I’rovisioii.il Government in 
Loudon. — IMay 26. At St. .I.imts’s Church, 
Sydney, New South Wales, by die Venerable 
tlie Arelideaeon, C.iptaiii Thomte, ihadjbrtli, 
57tli Regiment, to Miss Khz i Powell. — 
Dec. 6. At St. Aiidic'w’s, lIolLorn, the 
Rev. George C. Jot dim, of Pembiuke Col¬ 
lege, Oxford, to Elizabeth, second daughter 
of .Tames Muston, Esq of Hatton Garden. 

— Dec. 6. At Winteiingbury, Kemt, by the 
Rev. George Mnrshatn, A M., Captiin 
George Itenme, of the Roy d Navy, to Caro¬ 
line, daughtfi of MiiUhtas Pttnte LaeoeFyre, 
c€ VVatcTiiighawy House, ainl Almrinaii of 

jthia City of Decil^. By special 

towoe, at the ChaMt'Ilt Rovr^ily tii« Right 

ViscODtat Palle- 
cst Ear^tfMiHint Edge- 

pghe^RPeiii tain and 
g. — Dec. 9 At Chel- 
tenliani, Chmles itSlwn, E'-q. of the "id or 
Prince of Wales’s Diagoon Giwrds, to Anne, 
youngest daughter of lioheit Holden, Esq. 
DcAllfS. 

On Nov. 25. After a few hours’ illness, 
John Glynn, Esq. of Eail’s court, Blrompton. 

— Nov. 29. At the house of her son-in-law, 
Benjamin Bailey, Esq Dalby Terrace, Is¬ 
lington, Mrs. Mniy Thomas, aged 84. — 
Nov. 28. In South Bank, Regent’s Park, 
after a veiy painful illness, Mrs. Jane Bynm, 
aged 45 — Dec. 1. At Hastings, George 
Cony, E«q. of Hammeismitb. — Dec. 4. 
Jane Isabella Stuart, wife of Henry Sidden, 
Esq. of (ireat Surrey Street, aged 23. — 
Dec. 1. At Woolmer Lodge, Hants, Gran- 
wlie, second son of Sir James Macdonald, 
Bart. M. P. aged 10 years. 


^ %[Smbc, to Cnroltta 
' haAy Eh.abeth 
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Every one. who view8 this portrait 
must be struck with its resemblance to 
that of the late Oueen of France, the 
hapless Mimo Antoinette,- who was aunt 
to Marie'-AhieUe.- It is true, the present 
queen cajstwt-boast the youth and pass¬ 
ing loveliness which we <ire accustomed 
to admi^, in the portraits of Marie 
Antoinette, whose unfortunate career 
was early tenninated; yet, in the fea¬ 
tures of her niece, even the most care¬ 
less observer may trace something of the 
same rc^^ air, and dignity of mind, as 
well as pejso'n, that distinguished Marie 
Antoinette frOni contemporary queens. 

Marie Atuelie, Clueen of the French, 
is the eldest daughter of Ferdinand, the 
fourth King of Naples and Sicily, and 
of Marie Caroline, younger daughter of 
the Empress Marie Therese of Germany. 
She was born at Caserte, on the 2fith of 
April, 1782. Her education was con¬ 
fided to Madame d’Ambrosio, a woman 
of great merit, who succeeded in im-. 
pressing on the youthful mind of her 
pupil those lessons of fortitude and vir¬ 
tue w'hich were brought into practice 
very early in life. The young princess 
was the stay and support of her family, 
under the misfortunes by which they 
were subsequently overwhelmed, when 
her father, on the approach of the French 
army under Marshal Massena, in 1808, 
was constrained to take refuge in Sicily. 
It was at Palermo that, after his many 
wanderings, the Due d’Orl^ans was first 

VOL, • 


introduced to the Princess,andformcd with 
her that most extraordinary of all mar¬ 
riage?, a royal love-niatch. The mar¬ 
riage, however, did not take place till 
after the lapse of seventeen years, when, 
after numerous hard^ips and vicis¬ 
situdes, all the survivors of the august 
family of Orleans met at Palermo, to 
witness the union of these two descend¬ 
ants of Henri (luatre. ITie nuptials 
were solemnised on the 25th of No¬ 
vember, 1809. The present Due d’Or- 
leans was born September 10, 1810. 
At the period of the fcsloration, in 1814, 
the Orl6ans family returned to France; 
and, since that ,date, Marie Amelie has 
never r/uittekl' her adopted country, ex¬ 
cept during the hundred days. Tlic cir¬ 
cumstances which .attended the ac¬ 
cession of the Due and Duchesse d’Dr- 
Idans, to the throne of France, arc too 
fresh in the memory of our readers to 
need repetition here. Their family con¬ 
sists of three princesses, and six sons, 
whose titles are a? follows:—Ihc Due 
dc Chartres (now Orleans), the Due de 
Nemours, the Prince dc Joinville, the 
Due dc i'cntliihvre, the Due d’Aumale, 
arm the Due de Montoensier. 

'fhe enumeration of the titles of these 
young princes, leads the memory back 
to the history and annals of France. The 
denomimations of the princes, belonging 
to the younger branches of the Bourbon 
family, have, by the failure of descent, 
been gradually concentrated in the house 
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of Orleans. This tiilc, when dormant, 
lias always been rcvivud in the person of 
the second son of the reigninp; family 
of France. JJurino' the rcif^n of the 
royal house of Wihiis, it merged in the 
crown, when the Due d’Orleans, after¬ 
wards Louis the Twelfth, suruamed the 
Good, ascended the French throne; and 
he dyin<>; without sons, left the crown as 
the inheritance of a younger branch of 
the Orleans family, the Due d’An- 
goideme, afterwards Francis the First. 
The title of Orleans was revived, by 
Ifenry the Great, for his second son 
Gaston, a brave but weak character; he 
left only a daughter, the heaulifiil and 
accomplished l liichesst; de Mmitpensier, 
whose interesting memoirs, written l)y 
herself, avf’ well known. She was in¬ 
tended for the wife of her cousin, Louis 
the Fouiteentli; but, being a high-spi¬ 
rited htires", and feeling a romantic ad- 
miratioji for her kinsman, the great 
Coiide, she took an adverse part against 
the King, in the ci\il war of the Fronde, 
and actually ordered the cannons of the 
Hastile to he fired on the King’s troops. 
“ Those cannons, Madame, have killed 
your marriage,” said the witty Duo 
de Roehefoue<uilt to Madeinois('llc de 
Montpensier. It does not appear that 
she regretted the loss of a crown ; ])er- 
haj)S she intomUd the cannonade on 
purpose to destroy the contract. Her 
marriage with the Due de fian/nn has 
been the theme of many romances. It 
broke her heart, and her high sjnril, at 
last, to find that the lover, and the hero, 
who had endured long years of impri¬ 
sonment for her sake, became, when 
their union v\as sanctioned by their royal 
cousin, a surly and imjihicable husband. 
He seemed to take a morose pleasure in 
ill-treating her ; and liis insulting com¬ 
mand of, “ lleiirictte do Honrhon un¬ 
lace my hoots,” was beyond her powers 
of endurance. 

With this unhappy lady closed the 
second line of Orldaiis. llie title had 
been again bestowed on llie second son 
of France: the brother of Louis the 
Fourteenth became Due d’Orlfeans, and 
from liim the present elected King of the 
French springs, in direct line. It has 
heen stated, in some English new's- 
]>apers, that Charles the Tenth is the 
uncle of liOuis Philippe; but there 
have been at least seven descents, on 
each side, since any such relationship 


has existed between the late royal house 
and the present. 

The character of Philippe Due d’Or- 
16ans, the son of Anne of Austria and 
Louis the Thirteenth, presents a sin¬ 
gular mixture of bravery and effemi¬ 
nacy, wit and folly, 'llie following de¬ 
tails, translated from iineililed I’lench 
incmoirs, have in part never yet been be¬ 
fore the English public :— 

PIIILIPPK n’ORLK \NS, ONLY UROTIlF.ll TO 
lOl IS THK VOVRTKKSTIl, FIRST Dt'KIi 
OF TJIK PRKSKNT LINK. 

'I’liK Due d’Orle.ins was far from re¬ 
sembling his brother, Taiiiis the Four¬ 
teenth ; he was fri.ohms in his usual 
pursuits, and spent liis time like a weak 
woman, in trifling at his toilet, and ad¬ 
miring hiin.self in the gla.ss. Fetes and 
]>n]>pet shews were his delight. il(! was 
always covered witJi lace and diamonds, 
and lireathing of the most costly per¬ 
fumes. On a sudden this Narcissus 
took it into his head that ho wanted a 
wife. There were many ladies at his 
brother’s <“ourt, whose rank and birth 
were suitable to this alliance; all of 
tlnmi, however, rejected his vows. 

The jniuee then implored the queen 
of F.ngland to bestow on him the hand 
of hi belle lleiirielle, her dauglit(;r, who 
had been brought nj) at I’aris, during 
the inisfortunts, and after the death of 
lierfathor, Charles the I'lrst. To surpass 
ing grace and beauty the young prinecs.s 
united great wit and spirit, ami the most 
enehiinting sweetness of di.sposition. 
Her cu(|uetry arose from the gaiety of 
her heart. Monsieur, her hiishand, being 
in one of his gallant moods, said to her, 
on one occasion, 

“ Do you know, Madame,why I was so 
desirous of marrying you?” 

The I'lngli-sli beauty gave a glance at 
an opposite mirror, hut professed her 
ignorance, 

“It was,” replied the duke, “with 
the hope of succeeding to the English 
throne. Yotir brother Charles has no 
heirs, and your brother James and his 
children will in all probability, be mur¬ 
dered ; consequently, as the salique law 
is not in force in your island, I shall 
reign in your right.” 

“ Ah!” cried Henrietta, greatly alllict- 
ed at this suggestion, “ I love my bro¬ 
thers, and would not lose them for all 
the crowns in the world; besides, Mon- 
seigneur, you ipi'ould not suit the Eng- 
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lisb ; they would laugh at you and your 
trinkets and gewgaws. They would re¬ 
quire a man majestic iu inamiers and 
person, like your brother the king. 

Soon after this conversation, the Due 
d’Orl^ans revolved in his mind, night 
and day, in what manner he should 
appear as majestic in stature, as his bro¬ 
ther Louis the Fourteenth. After some 
hours’ consultation with his boot maker, 
he considered the matter eliecled; but, 
alas! what can man achieve, when he 
has a bosom enemy to betray his plans ? 
The duchess mischievously betrayed her 
husband’s scheme to her brother-in-law, 
who took measures accordingly; and 
when the due d’Orlcans came to court, 
mounted on a pair of heels two inches 
high, in hopes of rivalling the stature of 
Cjouis le grand, tlic king wore a pair of 
heels equally high, so that the poor duke 
was as iiir below his brother as ever. 

To the astonishment of all, this hero 
of the dressing-room, when placed iu a 
proper sphere of action, appeared a lion 
on the licld of battle. Louis the four¬ 
teenth was ])assio]iatcly enamoured of his 
sister-in-law, whose hand he had refused 
when Henrietta was a pale sickly child; 
but when she afterwards attained the 
.stature of woiuauhood, and bloomed into 
the most distinguished beauty in France, 
her brother-in-law vainly regretted his 
rashness: wbether his passion was re¬ 
turned by the Knglish princess, is to this 
<lay doubtful. Through jealousy the king 
entrusted his brotlier with the command 
of an army; expecting, perhaps, that he 
would be killed; or, at all events, render 
himself ridiculous. The duke, however, 
conducted himself with tlic greatest in¬ 
trepidity, and shewed an intuitive genius 
for war; he wou the battle of St. Omcr 
from the prince of Orange (jifterwards 
William tJie third), with great odds 
iiguinst him, and, in eonsecjuence, ob- 
tiiincd the highest popularity among the 
troops, who declared that he would prove 
anoUter great Conde. Louis the Four¬ 
teenth arrived at the camp to check this 
enthusiasm, and manifested his spleen 
by refusing to visit the field of battle. 
Nevertheless, whenever the royal bro¬ 
thers appeared in public, the soldiers 
shouted “ Vive le Roi, and Monsieur who 
gained the battle.” From that day Mon¬ 
sieur lost the place of commander in 
chief, and was appointed to a useless 
corps dc reserve. 


Al) 

The king left Turenne and l.uxom- 
bourg to finish the campaigJi; the gnat 
f^oiiue had proved fi)o Irouhiesumu Vt 
make him desirous of any more such 
popular heroes in the house of Jlonrbon. 

The sudden death of (he beautiful 
Henrietta, duchess d’Orlcaus, has been 
attributed to her husband, who, acconl- 
iiig to popular ropurl, gave licr a pounded 
diamond iu a glass of succory water. 
She died at the early age of twenty-six. 
Ihosc who were acquainted with her 
former precarious state of health, ac¬ 
quitted her husband of this liorriblc 
charge. Certain it is that a glass of 
succory water was the last aliment she 
ever tasted, and that her untimely 
death caused this cordial, so much es¬ 
teemed iu the scvcntecntli century, to he 
out of fashion. The second wife of the 
due d’Orlcans was I'llizahcth, princess 
palatine, a lady whose wit and ugliness 
are well known, from her coarse hut 
clever letters, lately translated. She docs 
not spare her husluind, against whom 
her most hitter sarcasms are dirccled; 
nevertheless she allows that he was a 
hero in the field, though a laughabh; 
ol)jcct at court. In her dcscriptum of 
her own person slic is by no means open 
to tlie charge of lauity. Her portrait, 
however, is far more fiatteringly drawn 
by the court jiaiuters than hy her own 
pen. There is an expression of great 
sweetness and spirit in her eyes, ami of 
mucli talent in her whole countenanee: 
the contrast between her and her lovely 
predecessor must have indueed Louis 
aud his court to exaggerate her per¬ 
sonal <lefcels. 

Henrietta, duehessc d’Orleans, left two 
daughter,', one married to the young 
king of Hjiain, Charles the second, who 
died childless, and the other to the duke 
of Savoy, from whom tlic present royal 
family of Sardinia arc descended ; they 
arc the la.st descendants of our Charles 
the f’ivst. 

The brother of liOiiis the I'burteenth 
was born in 16-10, and died in 1701. 

rUIMPPE n’OHLEANS, sKCOXD DUKE, THE 
CELEURATED RKOENT, 

Was born in 1674. He inherited the 
wit and vigorous mind of bis mother, 
the German Diichcssc d’OrlAans. He 
was an author, and a sprightly poet. His 
anacreontic, beginning “ Je suis ni pour 
les plaisirsy*'vi considered the most perfect 
j)oem of its class iu the French language. 
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The ahilitics of this priiu’c, IxRh in the 
field and the cahiiiot, were most distin¬ 
guished. J’opulur opinion ran high 
against him, when the dauphin (the 
grandson and heir-apparent of I.ouLs tlie 
fourteenth,) and his wife, died suddenly 
witliin a few days of cacli other. Their 
infant son,afterwardsl.oiii« the fifteenth, 
was also sei/aul with a violent illness.— 
'J’he J’arisian populace, then frantic in 
their devotion to royallv, attributed these 
calamitous events to poison, administered 
by their cousin Orh'Mii.s, tlie lieir presump¬ 
tive: but the deaths of (he dauphin and 
dau])hincss really pvoeeedi-il from a 
dreadful ]uuple-spotted le\ev tliat usual¬ 
ly ravaged I’aris tuiee every seven oreiglit 
years, before the buiial tif the dead was 
prohiliited in the city.* Fortnuately lor 
the rejnilation of the duke, (be infant 
danjdiin survived. 'J’liis child sueeeeded 
to the sovereignty of France in his cradle, 
nnd Fhilijipe il’Orleans became regent. 
His government was able, but his ju'r- 
Konal |)V(dligaey gave rise to tliat corrup¬ 
tion ol public manners, which leaehed its 
height during the reign id' I.ouis the I’if- 
teenth, and afterwards proved (be lead¬ 
ing cause of the revolution. I'be liber¬ 
tinism of the regent was the more danger¬ 
ous, iiutsmueh as he was remarkable for 
wit, gaiety, and good temper, 'flunigb 
every tongue s|K)ke loudly in reprobation 
of his coiidnet, it was impossihle to hate 
him. He dievl suddenly, in 17'Jd. 

LOUIS U’OKLKANS, TIIIKI) ’ »UKK OV THIS 
I.IN1-:. 

Tiii.s prinee was so much .shocked hy 
the sudden death of his father, to whom, 
notwithstanding the great dilVerenee of 
their charaeters, he was tenderly attaeh- 
cd, likewise hy the unexpeefed loss of a 
beloved wile, that be withdrew from the 
world, and devoted himself to study and 
religious exercises. In 1730, he took 
up ids abode in an apartment in the Ab¬ 
bey of St. Gencvii'vo, and resigned the 
administration of his worldly affairs en¬ 
tirely to his mother. He died iu 1762. 


LOUIS PIII'JPHJ: n’Ottl-KAHS, KOeKTII DUKE 
Ol THIS LIVE. 

Tins prince was chiefly remarkable 
for the extreme attachment maiiilested 
to him on his death-hed, hy his cousin, 
lands the Sixteenth. That nuniarcli 
showed the greatest tenderness to him, 
and the utmost grief for his loss. He 
died in 1783. 

Loi is-i‘iiii.ii>i>i;-josnen n’oiu.i;\x><, fifth 

FIT hi;, SlllNAVIEU LOAI.ITE. 

Even at this di.stanl date, a candid 
memoir of lids prince is .scarccl) to he 
met with ; but lii-> bc't fiicmls must al¬ 
low, ibut if be jio.ssosM'd the abiliLies, be 
was likewise st.uiied with the shameless 
jnolligaey, of his eelelirated ancestor, the 
regent, mixed with vieis of a darker al¬ 
loy : peihaps (be latter were the eonsi'- 
(ineiiees of tlie leartul times in wbieli bis 
lot was east. 

.'\fter a voutldnl ean-er of dissipation, 
bis father vaiiilv endeavoured to reform 
him, by beslviwing on him the band of 
Mademoiselle de I’entlin vre, daughter to 
the duke de I’l-ntbievle, grand admiral 
of I'laiiee, ami adeseemlaiit of (beblood- 
royal. Tliis laily was iiidver.sall_\ cele¬ 
brated, as one of the most estimable nnd 
ebaindiig of her se\ ; and, could any hu¬ 
man jiower have won the duke de t'bar- 
tres to the paths of jieaee and virtue, her 
intluenee would liave accomplished that 
miiiiele. No effort of sweet ptrsuasion 
on her part was wanting to reehum him. 
'nic high estimation in which she was 
always held hy her children, .speaks vo¬ 
lumes in her favour. 8lie was only sis¬ 
ter to the prinee de Lamballe; and, 
among other accusations, tlie duke de 
(.’hartrc's is charged with leading his 
hrothev-iii-law into scenes of (he vilest 
•rolligacy, with the hope <d* shortening 
lis life, and ohlaining hi.s immense in¬ 
heritance. Such result eerlainly came 
to paxs, whatever were the duke’s mo¬ 
tives. One of his young grandsons now 
bears the title of Pentliicvre. 

The duke de Chartres introduced 
horsc-raciiig, after the English fashion, 


• Thousands fell victims to this friglitfid contagion, at the same time that the calamity 
visited the Royal Family. The noxious elHu'ia from the crowded church vaults and burying 
grounds of Paris, co-operating with a peculiar slate ol the atmosphere, generated purple levers 
of the most malignant character. The awful deaths that took pliu-e in tlie Royal Family first 
drew public attention to tlie eircuinstama’; hut half a centuiy elapsed iK'fijiv pitrautionary 
measureswere taken. At length Pciv la Chaise, ami other public cemeteries, were allotted for 
the burial of the vlead. 
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among the French; hut the various man- 
muvrcs practised by some of the first 
noblemen iu England, relative to the 
arts of betting and joekcyship, occasioned 
so much scaudal in Friuicc, that l.ouis 
the Nixtceiitli prohibited the horse-races 
of the duke, who became, iu consciiucnce, 
exceedingly malcontent, and left the court 
on a visit to I'highmd. Here he became 
intimatewith the princeof Wales (George 
the Fourth) and public rumour loudly 
averred that, after winning many large 
sums of the prince, some suspicion arose 
in the mind of the latter, who seized 
the hand of the duke, and wrenched from 
it the false dice, by moans of which the 
royal guest had so snecessfully corrceti'd 
the injustice of fortune. “ The usual sa¬ 
tisfaction” was tendered by our prince, 
but it does not appear that a meeting 
ever took place. 

Soon after the return of the Duke de 
Chartres to Franec, war was declared 
with England, and the son-in-law of the 
high admiral solicited a command : the 
King, out of respect to his royal blood, 
appointed him rear-admiral. He hoisted 
his flag on board the St. lOsprit, and 
sailed under the command of admiral 
count d’Orvilliers. Party rancour has 
accused him of cowardice, when the 
fleets were engaged ofl' Dshanl. 'fhere 
is often a vulgar outcry respecting want 
of courage, which is, in reality, a rare 
circumstance,—few individuals, forced 
into prominent sbilions, are without a 
hot, blundering, animal bravery'. The 
fault of the duke de Chartres lay iu his 
extreme ignorance of nautical aflairs, 
and naval warfare, which necessarily 

S roduced great iudecisiou in his con- 
uct. 

Noon after this battle, he succeeded to 
the title and vast possessions of the house 
of Orleans, and showed no little con.si- 
deration for improving his linanccs, by 
his conversion of the extensive gardens 
belonging to the Palais Iloyal into streets 
and shops. 

With the royal family he had never 
been on friendly tenns; and, as soon as 
he had accomplished the last mentioned 
project, he went, as it were, into volun¬ 
tary exile, by retiring to Italy. After 
his return, lie Iwcarae the determined 
opponent of the court; and, in the per¬ 
plexing affair of the diamond necklace, 
now so clearly explained by the respectable 
evidence of Madame Campan, tiic duke 


d’Orltans manifested the most uncom¬ 
promising enmity to the queen. 

To follow the duke through all his ac¬ 
tions, would be to write the history of 
the French revolution. He was the as¬ 
sociate of INIirahcau—he pensioned llail- 
lit—and was the patron of I.a Fayette : 
yet, though a professed republican, bis 
aim was certainly the crown, and the 
records ot tlu; time declare, that when 
the revolution was effected, and when he 
ac<|uaintcd I,a I'ajcltc with his intention 
of mounting the tlironc, that cnihusiastic 
republican protested wannl v against such 
a mcasuic : ujwn whicb tlic duke said to 
liim licrecly, “ Soiivnicz voitx <[nc cctiu tiui 
vou'i a fait, pent uu^si viiw^ ilt fiiire." (Uc- 
iiu'mbcr (hat he who made, can likewise 
unmake you). “ OsezP' (dare) replied 
Ea Fayette, c.ilinly laying bis hand on 
Ins sword. They never afterwards met 
as friends. 

'J’he lerocions animosity displayed by 
the Due d’Orlcaiis, at the trial ol Louis 
llic .Sixteenth, cannot be remembered 
without horror; and, to heap the measure 
of his atrocity, he brought the present 
king anil his brother, elnldren whose len¬ 
der years be ought to have respected, to 
vote for the death ol‘ their relative, and 
his father’s afl'ectionatc friend. Men, 
though piditicians, are not made wholly 
of flint; and the most zealous republican 
must shudder at the idea of dipping the 
harmless hands of children in kindred 
blood. 

'Ihc species of madness that seizes 
the most elear-headed men, when they 
have thorougldy abandoned themselves 
to evil, for the purpose of possessing 
some future and imaginary good, seems 
to have taken posse.ssioii of the due 
d’Orieans. Ho declared himself the son 
of a coachman, and, on the aholilion of 
the order ol‘ nobility, assumed the name 
of Fliilippo Egaliti'-. 'J'he slur cast on ii 
mother’s chanu-tcr is not vvholly without 
parallel, as we find llichard the Third 
pursuing tlic .same course, to snioolh his 
way to a crown. 

The due d’Drh^ a ns had hut a short 
time to rejoice in the destruction of the 
reigning family of France. On the six¬ 
teenth of October, 179.1, Marie Antoi¬ 
nette was led to execution; and one 
month had scarcely elapsed, before a 
sudden turn of the revolutionary wheel 
crushed Orleans. He fell a victim to the 
fierce contention between Urisbot and Ro- 
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Ecbpicrrc, ainl was, lor a few days, sent a 
htate-piisoiier to Marseilles, whence he 
was shortly recalled to I’aris, to receive 
his doom. Urissol, and twenty deputies 
of his party, were all guillotined, ( letoher 
;{lst, 179.‘1. On the 7lh of the following 
Noveinhcr, Orleans was summoned to 
the bar of the revolulionary tribunal. 
The process was summary, ami the seii- 
tenee was pul into execution within three 
hours after the termination of the trial. 
From a relinement of cruelty, the cart 
that dragged the unfortunate prince to 
the guillotine made a pause, for more 
than half an hour, directly before the 
gate ol the Palais lloyal, the scene of his 
tbrmer luxury and magnificence. 'J'he 
j)risoner was observed to raise his vycs, 
and survey his palace; bnt his cold and 
calm glance betrayed neither fear m»r 
emotion. Though without one Iricnd 
to aflbrtl him the .slightest SMiipathy or 
su]>port, witnesses allow that he met his 
dc.illi with the utmost intrepidity. 

rocis iMiii.n'en d’ormcass, sr\Tii dckk, 

AM) KINO OK TUI. rUl.N( It. 

On the death of the tmhappy Philippe 
d’Orleans, his younger children, left in 
his prison at iVIar.--eillc.s, were in a posi¬ 
tion little preferable to that of the hap- 
Ic.ss liOtiis the Smentcenth. fortunately, 
the eldest .sou, ati cnleijiTizing and for¬ 
ward boy of sixteen, had lieen seat to 
the I’Vcnch Jinnic.s, and held a command 
under gcneriil Kellermiui, ttgainsl the 
allied powers. Jlis early courage dis¬ 
played itself in the victory of N’almy, 
which first cheehed their formidable op¬ 
ponents on their march to Pans. 

At Jcmtippes, where the Aietory was 
still more brillhint, the I)uo de t'luirtres 
again distinguished himself. The Krcnch 
anny was at first thrown into disorder; 
but the young duke formed his dnision 
into close column, and charged the Aus¬ 
trian infantry with such galhintry, that 
he look the greater ptirt otTheir artillery. 

At this time his sister, Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans, wtis ohligcd to eptit France, 
as great disiilotisuro had been excited 
against her by the convention, in conse- 
♦liience of her visit to Kugland, whither 
she had gone with her governess, the ce¬ 
lebrated inadame de (icnli.s. In com¬ 


pany with them was a young lady, who 
was repre.seuted to miidemoiselle d’Or- 
Icans as an interesting orphan, protected 
l)y her governess, hut who has since been 
known as tire dsiugliter of Philippe 1-lga- 
litf*, and Mtulame deOenlis. This young 
lady was subsequently married to Lord 
Jhlwiird Fitzgerald.-®* Notwitli.standing 
the dangers thiit now hcgtin to thicken 
round the house of Orlean.s, the Due de 
Chartres, taking advantage of liis present 
ptipidiirity, hastened to l^iris, and, after 
some search, found his young sister, and 
protected her safely to Tournay. This 
w:i.s, perliaps, one of the most eourage- 
ous, as well as crediUihlc, actions of his 
life. 

The Duke again resumed his military'^ 
duties. At Nerwindc, he coinmamlcd tlic 
centre of Dmiiouricr’.s army ; he was the 
last in the retreat, and kept Ids forces in 
such atlmivahle order, that lie seized 
Tirlemont l>y a coiii> de main, wlicn every 
one thought ho would have been cut off. 
lie closed ibc gates, manned the ram¬ 
parts with bis troops, and by bis firmness 
ebecked tbc victorious march of the 
enemy. 

Nolwithstamling these services, a de¬ 
cree of »'\ile was jirououiieed against 
him by the Conventioji. Immediately the 
AI cliduke Charles o fibred 1dm the same 
rank in the Austrian army thiit he had 
lost in (he I'reueh; but tbc young prince 
lijid the virtue to refuse an offer, (he 
nce.eptaneo of wldeli w;is adverse to hi.s 
juiiuijdes. He accordingly requested, 
and tibiidued, a passjiort to Switzerland, 
where be arrivetf without a single sous, 
aud was in some tlanger of starving, 
when his friend Dencial Motites(|uicu, 
a lugilive like liimself, advised him to 
apply for a situation as tutor, in the 
college of llcichcncaii. In that es- 
tiibhslnnent the Prince actually taught 
geogra})hy, history, language.s, and 
mathematies, during eight moiitlis. He 
then lived mulor the name of Corby, 
with (lencral Montesquieu, as aide-de- 
camp. 

After the death of his father his situ¬ 
ation in Switzerland became extremely 
dangeixnis, and he began to form the 
idea of retiring to the United States. 
M iiey was wanting for this purpose; he 


• Sec the Biographical Sketch of La ly Eilwanl i itzgcrahl in our last. 
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had been promised a sum of which he 
was disappointed. I'iiially he retired to 
tlie llaiis towns, in tlio Morth of Europe. 
Tlic French Directory made inces.sant 
«ffort.s to compel the courts of the North 
to give him up, but so complete was his 
iacot'uito that it was long before the 
French d’affaires for the Han.^eatic 

towns could discover him in order to de¬ 
liver to him a letU'r from his mother, 
imploring him, for the sake of hi,s unfor¬ 
tunate brothers in captivity at Marseilles, 
to depart for America, and adding, that 
if ■ he tfu)k the rc.solution of leaving 
Europe, the republican government con¬ 
sented to release them, and would per¬ 
mit them to join him. 

The jnince instantly embarked on 
board an American vessel, and in twen¬ 
ty-seven days arrive<l at. Philadelphia. 
Tliere his two young brothers johied him 
according to promise. They had scarcely 
felt the happiness of meeting once more, 
when the yellow fc\cr breaking out drove 
the poor wanderers to Boston. At that 
plate they received intelligence that the 
republic had exiled their mother to Spain. 
Anxious once more to embrace this ten¬ 
derly beloved parent, the three brothers 
embarked lor Spain ; but the American 
shi]) in which they sailed, was captured 
by an English frigate, and the poor 
princes were brought in a sort of friendly 
captivity to JCngland, where they were 
treated with much kindness. Tlicy lived 
in great rctiremoiit and frugality, hut 
wore much esteemed by many distin¬ 
guished persons in England: among their 
wannest friends was to he found our 
present excellent King. Meantime 
Louis Philippe ohsen ed with pain that 
the hardships suffered by his young 
brothers during their cruel imprisonment 
had undennined their existence. Doth 
were attacked with consumption, the 
]3uc de Montpensier was the first victim, 
and the tender patience witli which 
1 .ouis Philippe attended to all the wliiivl.s, 
and soothed the irritation of his sick 
brother, is still remembered in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Richmond, the place of their 
residence. We find, in an interesting 
collection of anecdotes, that tlie Due de 
Montpensier wearied out all his attend¬ 
ants, whether uurse.s or physicians—the 
Due d’Drlfeans, alone bore his way¬ 
wardness with unsubdued patience. On 
the morning of his detitli the poor 


sufferer was unusually irritable and im¬ 
patient, and with the restlc.ssnc.'^s so <tftcii 
attendant on such complaints, insisted 
on setting off immediulely for Tunhridg^e 
Wells. Ills brother who saw that his 
strength was declining every hour, en¬ 
deavoured to cominee him that iu 
his actual situation the journey was ini- 
possildc. Monti^ciiMt'r pervcisidy «|iiar- 
rclled with lihn, and recci\ed‘.ill his 
adectionalc soolliings with disdain. At 
last he demanded to ho tjikcn info the 
air, and Orleans told him lie should l:ike 
a ride in his wheel chair in Uichmond 
Park, and that he would draw him him- 
.sclf. Montpensier coii'.cutcd, but con¬ 
tinued bis unkind and aggravating lan¬ 
guage till his brother, ipiite overcome, 
left the chair to his servants, and walked 
a little behind to slvuggle with and 
conceal his emotion. j\t length the in¬ 
valid, suddenly convinced ofhis injustice, 
held out his arms to him, saying, “ Ta 
nunn, man chcr Jicre, je nienrs." (Thy 
hand, my dear brother, 1 am dying,)—and 
ex])ired at that instant. The amiable 
manner in which Oeorge the I'liird gare 
jiennission for the body to he interred in 
his family vault at Westminster, removed 
the perjdexities by which the Duke; d’Or- 
U*ans was harassed on that score, 'llte 
Dncd’Montpeusierdicd in 1807. Scareely 
had the grief of Louis Philippe subsided 
when he was fated to endinc a repetition 
of the sad trial in the loss of Ids sur¬ 
viving brother, the Count do Bcaiijolais. 
A milder climate ;ind sea voyage were 
tried jis restor<ativcs to his lioailli, but in 
less than a yc‘ar he died at Malta, in hi.s 
brother’s anns. 

In 1809,011 the occasion ofhis nup¬ 
tials, which took place in .Sicily, Louis 
Pliilippc was again joiiu'd by hi.s mother 
and sister, after a separation of seven¬ 
teen years. Amidst the joy of .such a 
meeting the loved and lost must have 
been deeply mourned. 

Since IHlO, Mademoiselle d’Drb'ans 
lijus never <jiiitted her brother. “ In good 
or ill fortune they are united by the 
strongest of all ties, that of domestic 
friendship, nic family of her brother 
she considers as her own, and in this 
sweet and unalterable union, she indulges 
no regrets while she sees them hapjiy.” 

ITie events of l^ouis Fliilippe’s reign 
are fresh in the memory of all. We have 
seen him hazard his crown and life to 
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filem the popular rafje that howled for 
victims, durinff tlie trials of (’harles the 
Tenth’s ministers; therchy offering' the 
strongest possihle contrast to the conduct 
of his father, and showing the mural dif- 
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ference between a prince reared in cor" 
rupt and vicious self-indulgence, and one, 
from early youth, 

“ Plunged in ills, and exen-ised in care.” 


nATXAD— GUKY COVKIUTHIi. 

nv MISS AONKS STRICRLAM). 

On grey Coveliitlie mild eve lias cast 
A soft and mellow ray. 

Hut o’er its splendour '1'iine lias past 
Willi dark, deslruying sway. 

All roofless, now, the stately pile, 

And rent the arches tall, 

Through wliieh with liright, uiieouscious smile, 
The wandering sunlicains fall. 

The ivy wreatlis, unheeded twine, 

In wild profusion there,— 

And oft with sweetest flowers coiuhine, 

To crow 11 the windows fair. 

'I'lie ehoiv is hushed—aud silent now 
The organ’s wailing sigh; 

Yet swells, at eve, from many a bough, 

The blaekbird’s lullaby. 

'I'he grass-giown aisle, all green and lone, 

No musing footsteps tread; 

And even o'er the altar stone, 

The inautling brambles spiead. 

Tlie .stormy billows, tipt with white, 

Were heard with eeasc-loss roar ; 
lint, heedless of their gathering might, 

A warrior paced the .shore. 

lie fell it not, tbongli wild and shrill 
The gale of autumn blew ; 
l''or, winding down the rifted bill, 

A lady met his view. 

Oil, coldly came the piercing air, 

O’er Mildred’s faded cheek. 

As there she stood, so pale and fair, 

.And sighed ami strove to speak. 

llie snovv-drop, in her wintry bovver, 

Wlieii hail comes thickly down, 

Droops not more sadly from that shower 
Than she belbre his frown. 

“ Oh, think thee of my faithful love, 

“ She said, in mournful tone, 

“ Ami let my grief tliy bosom move, 

“ Thou false and cruel one. 
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“ If not for that thou feelest ruth, 

“ Remorseless os thou art, 

Remember all thy vows of truth, 

“ Which won my youthful heart 

I charge thee by my love to thee, 

“ And every tender claim, 

And oh, Fitzwalter, woe is me, 

“ I eharge thee by my sluime.” 

She raised her full and swimming eyes 
With siich a piteous look, 

And oh, her deep convulsive sighs, 

His bosom almost shook. 

A troubled glance Fitzwalter cast 
Upon her parting form. 

More keenly swept .the rushing blast, 

And louder grew the storm. 

As morning’s early beam awoke, 

’Twixt sullen pauses rose 
A sound, that like death’s icy stroke, 

Ilis blood with horror froze. 

The raging tempest’s stormy breath 
Fitzwalter could not hear ; 

For deep and slow'^ tlie bell of Death 
Was tolling in his car. 

PART !I. 

The moon’s soft beams are stealing 
To gild the chancel pane. 

And the anthem notes are pealing, 

In Covchithc’.s holy fane. 

*l'hc priests and choir arc singing 
The service for the dead, 

And the hells are slowly ringing,. 

For the spirit that’.s lately fled. 

'Fhe tear is in many an eye, 

And many a cheek is pale, 

And mixt with the re<|uiem’s sigh 
Is heard the himent and the wail. 

ITie sweetest of autumn flowers 
Were cast on that lady’s bier, 

Like her, that were plucked in their bowers, 
And died in the fall of the year. 

The burial rites are done, 

And the mourners have left the aisle. 

Save a knight and a friar, are none 
Within the Gothic pile. 

'rhroughout the church a deep repose 
Antf solemn .silence dwelt. 

When sad and slow the warrior rose, 

And by the friar knelt. 

“ How, holy father, shall I dare 
To breathe my crimes to thee ? 

Or hope to gain thy pious prayer 
For guilty wretch like me. 
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“ I'or she has filled a timeless ^rave 
Who should have been my bride, 

And vain my anguish now to save 
Tlie victim of my pride. 

“ But I v\ill lay the helm and plume, 

And knightly spurs adown, 

And wear within a convent’s gloom 
The monkish hood and gown. 

“ And more than e’enn v Mildred felt 
I’ll suller for her .s<ik(‘, 

nic cruel heart lliat would not melt, 
i feel will .shortly break.” 

'llie peaceful moon’s uncoiLseious light 
Wa.s on the dewy sod, 

O’er which the friar and mournful knight 
With silent footsteps trod. 

Oh! w ildly sw ept the autumn gale. 

Across the new made mound ; 

Fitzwalter’s check grew cold and pale ; 

He sunk upon the ground. 

What vi>icc is lluil whose tones so oft 
W ere miisio to his ear ? 

W'hy do its miirnniv’d aei ents soft 
No itlanch his cheek with fear!* 

W'hy springs Fil/.walter from (he ground, 
VVith fr.iiitie hearing now ; 

And signs, before he looks around. 

The cross upon his l)iow :* 

“Is it the lofty trees that wave, 

“ -And seem to sigh my name ? 

“ Or was it from my Mihlrod’s grunc 
“ The mournful whisper came ?” 

lie turns him to the friar lliere, 

'llie cowl ami liood are gone ; 

And on a lady’s ringlets fair, 
riie sill cry inoonheums shone. 

Tho.se (re.sses floated on the gale. 

Or flowed her form adown; 

And well her featnves, mild and palo. 
Became the monkish gown. 

Her hand upon hi.s own she press’d, 

To speak she vainly .strove; 

Tlie while her tearful smile confess’d, 

Tlie fond device of love. 

Forgotten was Fitzwalter’.s pride. 

He .sunk upon his knee; 

“ And canst thou then forgive,” he cried, 

“ A wretch unworthy tlieei’” 

The answering tear which glistened bright 
^oke volumes to his heart; 

And morning saw the bridal rite, 

W’hich joined them ne’er to part. 
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THE RED INN.-A TALE. 


There are perhaps few feelings more 
gratifying' to the selfishness of our na¬ 
ture than that undcfinablc sense of 
comfort with which, when sealed near a 
blazing fire, in a spacious and brilliant 
saloon, we listen to the war of eleiuenls, 
and imagine the darkness withoiit. Such 
was the enviable predicament of a large 
convivial party, assembled, not many 
years since, in the house of an opulent 
banker of Nuremberg. It was late in 
the month of December, and the diMiial 
gusts of wind that shook'the somewhat 
crazy mansion, whilst the rain paltered 
heavily against the window.s, served at 
once to enhanec the hospitality of the en¬ 
tertainer, and to augment the egeti'-- 
tical satisfaction which the guests de¬ 
rived, from the comparison of their own 
enjoyments, with the desolation r.f llic 
houselcs'', famishing oiiteasl. 'I'he en¬ 
tertainment was gricn specially in ho¬ 
nour of one of tiic host’s provincial cor¬ 
respondents: a worthy individual, with a 
true Germanic visage, who laughed 
heartily, ate and drank his full share,— 
spoke but little of bis i»ipc,—and was 
named Hennann,—like many others of 
his countrymen, who occasionally ligurc 
in tale or song. 

The dinner had reached that precise 
moiiiont of decline, when guest*, leaning 
listlessly back in tlieir chairs, their 
wri.sts shglitly supported on the edge of 
the table, torment the pippins of an 
orange, or count the walnuts, ranged in 
f.ymrnctiical order, on their plates. The 
champagne had passed freely round,— 
the valets had disappeared,—and the di¬ 
minished fragments of the dessert 
shrewed like a squadron of linc-of-battle 
ships after a hard-fought engagement. 
The light afiforded by some half dozen 
wax candles was .shed, with a delicious 
softness, on the faces of the guest*, to 
which wine and good cheer had im¬ 
parted a carnation hue. A pause of 
silence had succeeded to an animated 
conversation; nevertheless none of the 
party exhibited symptoms of ennui, for 
the digestion of a good dinner is deci¬ 
dedly fa/curable to gaiety and good 
humour. During such proce.ss the 
whole man u» pervaded by a delightful 


calm, which constitutes a just medium 
between rc\erie and rumination. AVe 
can imagine no higher state of gastio- 
inmiic felicity. 

“ This is precisely the sort of evening 
for one of AI. llennann’s e\<nusitely 
horrible stories, “ suddenly ext'laimed n 
charming girl, the dmi^hter of the ho.st. 
The young lady had conmieiued her 
chnssical studies with Sir Walter SeoU, 
and finished with the fanbislie HolT- 
maun.—“ Do, dear 31. Hermann,” 
added .*he, “ fa^ouv us with (me of jonr 
(iennan tales ol terror—some amiisinp 
aiieedole—something t(» make the llcvh 
crawl delightfully on the hones.” 

Tite proposition vocetved a tacit assent 
from the wlude party, who iixed their 
eyes spontaneously on the woitliy (ier- 
rnan, the eoimtenaiioo of each exlii- 
hilinga \ar\ing exjm’ssion fif cmiositN, 
V, Iiich a painter miglit have studied with 
advanUge. At this moment a romaiilic 
im.iginatioii might have been struck with 
the singular paleness which o\ersi»read 
the features of one of the guest‘, wlio 
sal nearly opposite to the indieidiial in¬ 
vested with the ofiicc »>f horrifj ing the 
company. The personage in ((la stnnga 
Frunehman named Manrieey, lunl for¬ 
merly been fittaelnd to the eommissiiri;it 
department of the Austrian army; am!, 
for his services, had been rev.ardrd 
with u miinher of orders, in a<l<liiion to 
an immense fortune, to which, during 
his semi-military career, he had the 
good sense tn help liimself. Ills ordinary 
apj)earance w.'s that ol' a careless, fai, 
contented bun vivant, whose serenity was 
undisturbed, .save by a few twinges of 
gout, an occasional indigestion, find, on 
the whole, a frilling share of “ tic ills 
which flesh is heir to.” Rut, at the 
mentioii of a gloomv tale, a change 
.seemed to come over ^us entire phjsiog- 
nomy : his thoeks as.snmt«l a livid tinge, 
variegated with rich streak.s of purple, a« 
though even the unaccountable terror, 
imprinted on bis visage, had been insuf¬ 
ficient wholly to subdue its character¬ 
istic rubicundity. Motionless, a-s one of 
the figures of a diorama, he fastened liLs 
vacant eye.s on a cbrystal decanter that 
lay before him; and, whilst apparently 
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rockoning the diamond-cut squares on 
its surface, wa.s dnubllc.ss absorbed in 
Kf)me fantastic contenudalion of the 
future or the jwst. On a sudden, as if 
by a violent exercise of self-command, 
the expro.ssion of his countenance he- 
raine less somhre, and, having mecha¬ 
nically filled his wine-glass with water, 
he earned the beverage to bis lips, and 
turned, with a smile, towards lus liosl’.s 
correspondent, wlio, after a preliminary 
pinch of snuff, prepared to obey ibc call 
wbicli had hccu made upon his powers 
of narrative. 

We should find some dillicully in pre- 
seuliiig (lur eourleous rea<lcrs witli an 
accurate version of the (Jennan's re¬ 
cital, aecompaiiied with the many ab¬ 
struse remarks, and verbose digression", 
of the phlegmatic narrator. NviHici' it, 
therefore, to reproduce the jirincijial, 
and most jioelical, features of the tale, 
whicli wc now proceed to rel.ite aftcrour 
own fashion:— 

• df * 

Ahout the elnse of the year l7Uf>, - 
commenced M. iicrmann, with duo 
solemnity,—two I'lenehmedical students, 
attached in the eapacity of assist.int 
sHTgeons to the re]inbliciui forci's, under 
the eommand of (ieueral Augercan, 
quitted llonu at an early hour in the 
inorning, and procoedcilon their route to 
Anderuaeh, a small town situated on the 
left bank of llic Uliiiie, and a few leagiu's 
distant from ('oblontz. The ardent feel¬ 
ings of youth prompted them to join 
their brigade .some days i)re\ ions to the 
period specified in the inslruetions trans¬ 
mitted to them from the I'reneh War- 
Oflicc. A few lours comprised the sum 
total of their united wealth;but jialtry as 
this treasure may now he deemed, it 
formed no incniisiderahle amount at a 
period when l''ran«-e was deluged with 
lussignats, and when the r.iritv of a piece 
of gold more than quadrupled its in- 
trinsic value. ’I'he two fricnils, tire elder 
of whom was not more than twenty years 
of ago, had already lingered on their 
jonrney,lost in admiration of the verdant 
laud.seape.s of Germany, ahoundiug in 
picturesque sites, and rich in the feudal 
ruins of the middle ages. A mild au¬ 
tumnal day was far advanced when 
they arrived within half a league, of 
Anderuaeh, and ns they dimly descried 
its neat and comtnwlious harbour, its 
painted houses,separated from each other 
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by trees and gardens—‘Beauteous Oer- 
inany! ’ abruptly oxclainred one of the 
students, wliosc name was Prosper Mag- 

nan.. .. 

♦ IK ill 

.Scarcely had this name been pro¬ 
nounced, wlioi the ex-commissary, in 
\iole.nl agitation, .seized the decanter, 
lille<l his glass with water, atid gulped it 
down at a single draught. The siuldeii- 
ncss of this nnnemenl atlraeled the 
iiltention <tf the eonipauv, who remaiked 
the tremulous motion of his hands, and 
the moisture of his forehead. 

—“ I trust jouarc not ill '’’’demanded 
the master of tlie bouse, in a tone irf deep 
inlercst. 

“ Not ill tin least,” leplied M.Mauricey, 
with a forei'd smile, whilst the ashy pale¬ 
ness of his eounU'iianee evidently belied 
the assertion: ‘Mel me not interrupt the 
slorv ,”eontiiuied lie—“I amaUalleiitioii.” 

'I’he eyes of the eompaiiy weie again 
turned from the ex-eonimissarv, and 
fixed upon the narrator, who, at this 
juiieture stnielliislia lid upouhis forehead, 
with the air of one eiideavoming to reeal 
some fiigiliie iceolleclioii. ‘I would 
gii e (hi> world,’ "aid he, ‘ to remember the 
name of I’rospei’" eoinrade, but as my 
nu'inon fails me oii that point, 1 .ill for 
the pre.senl, witli yonr permissimi, gi\e 
him the, supposed name of Willieiii.’ 

ffaving thus, in niaiiifesl contempt for 
the local eoloiiring of his episode, vebap- 
ti/.ed the l'’icneh slndeiit with a German 
privimmen, the worthy M. Ilenuann again 
apjdied to his siiull'-hox for a friendly 
piiieli of inspiration, and resumed his 
narrative. 

* * * « 

Night had already set in, when the 
\<Hing Krenehinen arrived at Aiidernach. 
The iatem'"s of the hour induced thorn to 
postpone till the next morning the formal, 
ity of reporting themselves to their supe¬ 
rior oflieers, and lus every place ofaceoin- 
modalionin tlie town was already crowd¬ 
ed with soldiers, Prosper and his comrade 
halted at an inn in the outskirts, where 
they resolved to pas.s their la.st night of 
freedom from the trammels of military 
discipline. The rustic inn on which they 
had fixed their choice, was painted en- 
Brely in red, and, \ iiwv ed at some distance, 
its rich lints, illumined by tlie rays of 
the setting sun, formed a striking contrast 
to the general aspect of tlie landscape on 
which the traveller* had g;a7,cd with 
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feelings of poetic enthusiasm. This an¬ 
tique and liospitahle retreat, well known 
amongst the boatmen of the Rhine, was 
indebted for its name to its external de¬ 
corations, eacli successive proprietor of 
the RED INN having religiously respected 
the caprice of its original founder, and 
carefully renewed its gorgeous dress as 
occasion required. 

Hearing the tranij) of horses, the land¬ 
lord of the Red Inn, a portly, jovial, 
German Boniface, hurried to the threshold 
of the door, to receive the triivellcrs- 

‘ Welcome gentlemen,’ cried mine liost 
—‘a little later, and like many of jour 
countrymen, you must even have l)i- 
vouaeked in llm plain on tlie other side 
of Audeniaeh. My house is as full as an 
egg; from tlie cellars to the garret, every 
square inch is engaged. But stay—if 
you must absolutely have a warm, com¬ 
fortable flock bed, I can show you to my 
own snug little chamber. As for your 
horses, they must for lo-niglit content 
them witli a litter of g()od straw in a 
corner of the court-yard, for ei cry .stall 
in my stables is occupied by honest 
Christian guests like yourselves.—\’ou 
have recently arrived from I’niiicc, gen tie- 
men i” added tlie innkeeper, after a brief 
pause, during which he had been endea¬ 
vouring to road in (he couiitenanecs of 
his guests some expression of .satisfaction 
at the intended arrangements. 

‘ From Bonn,’ answered Prosper,— 
‘ which we left this morning. We sliall 
play sad havoc with your larder, for 
since breakfast we have tasted nothing.’ 

* For the matter of that,’ replied live 
host, witli a triunipliaut elevation of the 
head, ‘ you could scarcely have bestowed 
yourselves better than with your humble 
servant Otto-Baumgarten Karl, who has 
kept this house, man and boy, for up- 
waixls of thirty years. Not a customer, 
for ten leagues round, but could find his 
way blindfold to the Red Inn. Gentle¬ 
men, you shall have a supper fit for a 
brace of princes. What say you to a 
delicious carp, and a flask of Rhenish ? 
And without awaiting a rcjily, or appear¬ 
ing to anticipate the pos.sibiIity of ti fas¬ 
tidious remark upon his mode of distri¬ 
buting the good things of his kitchen, 
Ihe autocrat of the Red Inn led away 
the jaded nags of the new comers; and 
having summarily disposed of the quad- 
rupe<^ proceeded to attend to the ex¬ 
igencies of his biped guests. 


The two friends entered the traveller’s 
room, which was crowded almost to suf¬ 
focation, and the almo.'.phereof which was 
darkened by thick clouds of tobacco- 
smoke. Having seated themselves ut 
the nearest table, with that ealiii and 
practical philosophy which rccogni.ses 
patience as the first of the cardinal 
virtues, oiir students at length olilained 
a dim vision of the usual acecssv)rie.s of 
a German inn. A stove, a wooden oloek, 
several grea.sy tables, Itcer-pots, long 
pipes, and here and there a liuterogeue- 
ous group of German .few ., foniietl tlie 
distinctive features of tlie locality. 
Athwart the dense fog glhiimercd the 
e])aulcttes of some I’reneh otliccrs, wIiomt 
jiiigliiig .spurs, and elaltcriiig sabres, 
formed an aeconipaiiiinent to their mar¬ 
tial oaths. At intervals a pursy diniiim- 
(ive Xantippe, whose powers of motion 
seemed nowise impeded by the roliiiidity 
of her fonn, bustled to and fro in the 
apartment, with an air of sovereign 
authority, her (jiuility as mistress of the 
Red Inn being siillicieiilly denoted by 
her black velvet cap, her silver clasp, 
and the bunch of ke\s, whieli, dangling 
on one side of her jierson, forined a sort 
of pendant to the huge pincushion on 
the other. With admiraldc tact this 
desjxitic moiety of the host maiiitiiined a 
due degree of suhordinatioii in lier realm. 
Fong habit had given her a profound in- 
.siglit into the fcicnce of government. 

lii.sciisihlj the uproar (Inniuislied, the 
niajorily of the guests retired, the cloutls 
of suioiic dispersed, and as the woialcn 
clock, of which we have already made 
honourable iiicutiou, struck the eleventh 
hour, the promised carp and flask ol 
Rhenish made their appearance on the 
table prepared for the two friends. Hie 
Stillness which had suececdeil to the 
bustle of an inn, was soothed rather than 
disturbed liy the nuinnurs of the llliine, 
and by tliose vague confused noises in 
different parts of the building, which 
indicated that its numerous inmates vvere 
on the point of retiring to rest, 'i’he 
host had commenced a prosy eulogium 
on the town of .Indernaeh, branching 
off from that subject into a digression 
on the excellent accommodations of the 
lied Inn, and the rare qualities of his 
helpmate, when suddenly a loud hilloa 
was heard from some boatmen, who had 
just landed from their little vessel, moor¬ 
ed rlofc* to the inn. The ho.st, arcus- 
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tomcd to sueli iiiterraptions, Iiastily an- 
swered the summons, and in a few 
minutes returned, introducing a stranger, 
who was accompanied by two boatmen, 
laden witli various packages. The 
stranger liirnsclf carried a heavy port¬ 
manteau, to tlie safe keeping of which 
he appeared to attacli more than <»rdiuary 
importJincc. Unceremoniously sealing 
himself at the same table with the two 
jKrenchinen, he placed his juecions bur¬ 
then carefully besi<le him, and dismissed 
the boatmen, after the latU'r had dt'- 
posited the rest of liis baggage in a 
corner of the apartment. Meatiwliile 
the host, poiuling to the su])per already 
llaif dcspaUdicd l>y Pros])or ami his com¬ 
rade, with a luofusioii <if dolorous ex¬ 
cuses, informed his iiewly-arriied guest 
that the larder of the lied liiu was 
totiilly exhausled. 

*’I'is most unfortunate,’ cried the worthy 
Karl; ‘no later than this morning we 
were well provided with li'-h, flesh, fowl, 
every thing in abundanee. Had you 
but arrived then, or even an luiiir or two 
ago—f«»r.iusl at tljisuioineut there is not 
M) much as a crust of bivad, not a hone 
in the house.’ 

‘ A morsel of sour krout will content 
me.' 

‘ Not a thimble full to be had : and to 
crown tbe misbap, tliis apartment nnist 
l)e your chamber fur the night, and the 
chair on whielj you sit must servo for 
your bed,’ 

At this diagreoable intimation the 
•stranger east a look of mingled suspicion 
and terror on the host, the two Trciieh- 
uicn, and the murky upartmeut. He 
was a man ajvparcntly in his fiftieth 
vear; his passport bore the name of 
Walhcnfcr; his countenance was open 
and expressive (»( frankness and eordi- 
ality; nut iiotwittistanding this habitual 
appearance of candour, ho seeinevl on 
that evening at least a prey to some 
secret apprehen.sion or chagrin. His 
features were regtilar, and in youth had 
probably been Ijandsome, We must 
not forget fo note one peculiarity with 
which Wilhem appeared singularly- 
struck: the stranger’s neck was of the 
mast dazzling whiteness, an advantage 
rather affectedly displayed by the studied 
negligence with which his loose black 
neckcloth was aminged. Wilhem with 
difficulty repressed a smile as he remark¬ 
ed the circumstance to Pro,sper. 


At tills part of the narrative the com¬ 
missary’s hand shook violently, as he 
helped liimself to another glass of water. 
M. Hermann continued: 

4 * * « 

Prosper and his companion having 
courteously invited the stranger to par¬ 
take of their frugal supper, Walhcnfer, 
without much ceremony, accepted the 
offer. Having arranged his portmanteau 
under his feet, he disencumbered him- 
.self of liis huge travelling cloak, laid 
aside his gloves, and drawing a brace of 
pisUd.s from his girdle, placed them on the 
table. In the interim the host made the 
addition of another cover, and the three 
guests, without wasting further time in 
comjdimenls, proceeded to satisfy the 
cravings of appetite. 

‘ Mctliinks the atmos]»hcrc of tliis 
apartment might be improved by venti- 
hidoii,’ observed Prosper, at the same 
time rc«iuesting the host to open one of 
the windows. As the latter obeyed, 
Prosper, vvitlumt knowing wby, atten¬ 
tively examined tbe meebanism of the 
bars and bolts, wilii which the shutters 
wcic '•ccurcd. 

* What a lieavcnly sight! ’ exclaimed 
Wilhem, approaching the open window, 
and gazing at the tiriuamciit studded 
with inimmcrablc stars. 

‘ Ueiulcmeii,’ said tlic stranger, ‘your 
flask is out: in rtsiuital for your civility, 
allow me to oiler you a few 'more bottles 
of Uheuish. None of us will feel a jot 
the woi-xc for a moderate (“arouse; for if 
I may judge fnmi your appearance, you 
as well as my,self have travelled many a 
weary league m-day.’ 

Ibe courtesy was accepted, and the 
host descended to the cellar. Shortly 
afterwards he made his re-appearance 
with five venerable flasks, which were set 
upon the bible. Towards midnight, the 
jiarty had done ample justice to the fare 
provided by honest Karl, and at that hour 
nothing remained on the hoard save some 
biscuits, chce.se, dried fruits, and good 
old Rhenish, which the host, whose mel¬ 
low visage bespoke him a boon com¬ 
panion, assisted to dispatch at the invi¬ 
tation of his customers. Wine, that 
opens the heart, and unties the tongue, 
render('(i the travellers unusually com¬ 
municative : the young Frenchmen spoke 
of their country, theirstudies, their enthu* 
siastic republican feelings: the stranger 
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eutcrc<l wamily into the subject of his 
commcTcial speculations. With each 
fresh glass the conversation became more 
animated: in a word, when the last bottle 
had been reduced nearly to the exhausted 
condition of its predecessors, Walheufer 
and the two college friends entertained 
towards each other those exalted feelings 
of good will which are so often lavished 
with profusion in the. travellers’ room of 
an inn. No sacrilice seems too great for 
the friendship cemented by the howl. 
Wilhem even carried the spirit of self- 
denial so far as to oiler his bed to the 
stranger, at the moment when the trio 
bethought them of seeking repose. 

—‘ You cannot do better,’ said he to 
Walhenfer, ‘ than accept my proposal: 
Prosper and I can make shift with a sin¬ 
gle bed it will not he for the first, nor 
probably for the last time. You are our 
senior, and you know the latin adage, 
Seniores Priores. 

—* Nay, said the host,’ wc can manage 
better. I believe I may make bold to 
borrow a supeviiumcrary mattress from 
Mistress Karl’s bed; you shall help me to 
arrange it in a corner of the chamber, 
and then, as I’m an honest man and 
landlord of the Red Inn to boot, an 
emperor might .sleep on a worse couch.’ 

‘ Uood! ’ said the stranger—‘ I avail 
my.Helf of my worthy host’s offer—and as 
Karl proceeded to close the shutters, care¬ 
fully replacing the bars—‘ I confess,’ 
added Walhenfer, * that for lo-night J am 
not sorry to place myself under the pro¬ 
tection of two brave hearty lads like 
yourselves. My portmanteau contains 
gold and diamonds to the value of one 
hundred thousand francs.’ 

I'his imprudent conffdence wa.s re- 
ceii ed by the young Frenchmen with be¬ 
coming reserve, and one of Mistress Karl's 
best mattresse.s having been extended 
on the floor for Prosper, who insi.stcd on 
relinquishing his bed to Walhenfer, the 
host wished the travellers good night, and 
retired to shift for himself in the kitchen. 
In lieu of a bolster. Prosper dispo.sed his 
case of surgical instruments ana that of 
Wilhem, beneath his mattreiss; whilst, 
partly to remedy the absence of the first 
mentioned article of bed-fnmiture, and 
partly from prudential motives, the 
stranger placed his portmanteau under 
his pillow. 

* We shall botli sink to sleep upon 
our wealth,’ gaily observed Prosper to 


the straupr; ‘ your head b pillowed on 
your gold—mine upon my instruments. 

I much doubt that I shall reap from 
the latter a treasure worth vour port- 
raa>ileau ?’ 

‘ by not ?’ .said Walhenfer; ‘ in¬ 
tegrity and industry will ucinevo much. 
Hope the best—ami, above all, be pa¬ 
tient.’ Wilhem was already asleep; and, 
in a few moments, the fumes of tlie 
wine, added to the fatigues of the day’s 
journey, acted as a soporific upon Wal- 
henfer. 

As the interest of our tale rests some¬ 
what on a knowledge of 100 . 111111 "!, we 
shall, ere wo proceed fnrther, briefly de¬ 
scribe those of tlie Red Inn. The tra¬ 
veller’s room, the recent scene of the 
jullilicatioii, to wliich wc fear out 
sketch has done but scanty justice, 
was provided with two entrances,—the 
one opening on the road to Andernacli, 
which bordered the Rhine,—the other, 
into the court-yaril, which was sur- 
rouudud with lofty walls, and crowded 
with cattle, the beasts having been ex¬ 
pelled, pro temporef IVom their stables, to 
make room for the host’s (Jhristian cus¬ 
tomers. 'J’he princi])al entrance had 
been so earefnlly l)arrcd and barrieadoed, 
that, for greater expedition, Karl had 
introduced Walhenfer, and the boiitincn, 
wlio accompanied him, by the door 
wliich opened on the road. The imi- 
keepcr’.s chamber, which liad been aban¬ 
doned to his guests, was contiguous to 
the travellers’ room, and was separated 
by a .sliglit partition from the kilefien, in 
wliich, as we have already observed, 
Karl took up lii.s quarters for the night. 
From thi.s nc.scripti()n it will readily lie 
seen, that the travellers’ room, the host’s 
chamber, and the kitchen, were in a 
manner isolated from the rest of the 
building, in the court-yard were two 
large mastiffs, whose deep-mouthed bay¬ 
ing gave evidence of their vigilance and 
ferocity. 

Wilhem, and the stranger, now snored 
audibly; but, whether fnim the hard¬ 
ness of hi.s couch, excess of fatigue, or 
from some fatality which wc pretend not 
to explain, Pro.sper remained wide 
awake. Insensibly his thoughts took a 
horrible direction, or rather one fixed 
idea obtained possession of bis entire 
soul. In vain aid he endeavour to force 
the current of his meditations into an¬ 
other channel; the remembrance of the 
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strajiger’s treasure, like a fearful and 
fascinating siicll, engrossed his every 
faculty. A hundred thousand francs! 
The s’litn was immense: it was wealth 
beyond his wildest hopes. And there it 
lay within his very grasp—beneath the 
.sluinberer’s head—in gold and diamonds 
—compactly arranged in the smallest 
possible space. He had but to stretch 
forth his hand, and this golden, spark¬ 
ling hoard wsus his,—rank, prosperity, 
(he world’s enjoyments, and the world’s 
fair opinion,— the consideration of the 
proud, and the adulation of the lowly,— 
all were his. The stillness of the night 
—the death-like silence ol' all tliat lived 
around him, imparted a magic power to 
his fancy; it traced in the vivid fonn of 
things gifted with positive and material 
being,—as though wealth were in pos¬ 
session, not in ]irospcct,—the dazzling 
visions that omnipotent gold might rea¬ 
lise. He saw' himself happv, l)cloved, 
esteemed, honoured, tlattere(f,—to sum 
up all in one word, iiieii. His heated 
brain next revolved the moans of giving 
svibstance and foundation to this air- 
built felicity. A casualty—an unex¬ 
pected calamity—the sudden death of 
tho stranger, at that still and solemn 
hour when none watched his gold, save 
him who thirsted for its possession —such 
an event would place the treasure wholly 
at his mercy. >Sneh an event was hy im 
means beyond the intlucnce exerted, by a 
mysterious power, over things possible. 
Nay, such events were matters of daily 
oecurrencc. IVlcn, strong in youth, who 
had made up their account for length of 
days, hourly disap])eared from tin* race 
in which the tardy step of age still lin¬ 
gered. Life was a. lottery,—a game of 
liazard. Tliero was a ieaiTul by-play, 
too, at which tlie daring and skilful 
gamester held the chances in his hand. 
Feverish with these relleetions. Prosper 
quitted his uneasy eoueh; and, with 
stealthy pace, approached the stranger. 
How like death wsus his Iranipiil sleep ! 
That motionless, unconscioiis form, could 
soareo he called a thing of life. What, 
if he might never more awake ? Betwixt 
the slumber tliat we court, and the 
eternal rest from which we shrink with 
awe, where lay the mighty difference ^ 
'riicrc was a horrible charm in this train 
of argument. Prosper supposed a ease: 
he imagined that the stranger had never 
existed; he asked himself if one, who 
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hardly breathed, who moved not, felt 
not, thought not—had need to live. 
With that fatal ingenuity which so often 
arranges, with the nicest art, tJie combi¬ 
nations of a crime as yet but in theory, 
he calculated the facilities, afforded by 
circumstances, for a deed of blood ; 
he felt a sort of pride—of triumph—of 
thrilling satisfaction, as he matured his 
plan of murder, and dwelt on the im¬ 
punity which its bold and skilful exe¬ 
cution might ensure. The growing a^- 
])robation with which he cherished this 
idea was, in itself, a hideous crime; and, 
from harbouring the thought without re¬ 
pugnance, he at length, by an easy 
transition, resolved to perpetrate the act. 

'I'be opposite bank of the Rhine was 
ocenpied by the Austrians. Almost be¬ 
neath the windows of the Inn was 
moored the lioat in which Walhenfer had 
:irrived. After the fatal deed. Prosper 
might throw the murdered body into the 
river, jump from the window with the 
portmanteau, bribe the boatmen, and 
with their assistance effect his escape 
into Austria. His case of surgical in- 
.strnments was at hand, and so system¬ 
atically did he arrange tlic minutia; of 
the foul crime that he even speculated 
on his knowledge of anatomy, and cal¬ 
culated the precise spot which the steel 
must strike, iu order that his victim 
might pass without a single groan to his 
last long sleep. 

-yt if" id 

When the narrator bad proceeded thu.s 
far, the commissary wiped his forehead, 
and swallowed another glass of water. 

.k =» * .(r 

Having dressed himself cautiously, 
Prosper with noiseless step glided into 
the travellers’ room, and with that power¬ 
ful luit inexplicable tact which rarely 
fails the criminal in the accomplishment 
of an evil project," gently removed the iron 
bars, and interior fastenings of the win¬ 
dows, placed them against the wall, and 
opened the shutters, leaning on them 
with the whole weight of his person, in 
onlcr to inutRe the creaking sound of the 
hinges. Tlic pale light of the moon now 
enabled him faintly to distinguish every 
object in the chamber in which Wal- 
heufer and his comrade slept. He paused 
ior a moment—^liis heart beat violently— 
ho could count—^he could almost hear 
its jiulsations. His self-posses^on ap¬ 
peared to have deserted him—his hauas! 
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shook with a convulsive tremor — he felt 
as though his feet were treading on red- 
hot plough-shares. But the temptation 
was still before him — the ore had 
worked its way into his inmost soul. It 
seemed to him that the decil which held 
out the promise of a golden recompense 
was written iu the l)ook of destiny. He 
opened the window — returned to the 
chamber — and selected from his case the 
instrument which he judged most suitable 
for his horrid [)urpose. 

He approaclied the mattress on whicli 
Walhenfer slept profotindly. Kneeling 
beside his intended victim, he raised his 
arm. At that moment he fancied that 
some one moved in tlic chamber, (rod I 
Could his comrade have been awakened? 
Was there a witness of his meditated 
crime? He threw the instrument upon 
the bed, cast a look of terror upon 
Wilhem, and retreated into tlic adjoining 
apartment, whore he placed himself at 
the open window. 

All was silent. The noise which had 
affrightctl Prosper was hut the voice of 
coward coiiscieuee. He looked upon the 
blue moonlit sky — its myriads of blight 
orbs reflected in the dancing waters of 
the Rhine, and by a sudden revulsion of 
feeling turned bis thouglits with horror 
upon himself. A lingering sentiment of 
virtue urged him to flee the dreadful 
temptation which had well nigh ensnared 
his soul. He leaped from the window 
on the high road, and walked with hur¬ 
ried pace along the banks of the river. 
In this manner he repeatedly accom¬ 
plished the short distance between the 
inn and the little town of Andernach; 
sometimes retracing his steps towards tlie 
road by which he had in tiie morning 
arrived with Wilhem. Trusting to the 
stillness that reigned around, and to the 
vigilance of the dogs on guard in the 
court-yard, he occasionally lost sight of 
the window of the travellers’ room which 
he had left open. The cloudless firma¬ 
ment, the monotonous murmuring of the 
Rhine, and the pure cool night-air exer¬ 
cised a soothing, salutary influence over 
his mind. The remembrance of other 
days — of the peaceful studies which had 
occupied him under the paternal roof in 
Picardy — by degrees obtained an ascen¬ 
dency over his evil inclinations. His 
meniory wandered back to the happy 
hours of his boyhood when be gaily 
sported with Ins comrades, ere one 
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thought of guilt had stained the virgin 
page of his young existence. The deep 
and prolonged revery, to the charms of 
which he had insensibly yielded, dissipated 
the frenzy of a moment; and when, con¬ 
fident in his own strength, he at length 
returned to the inn, not all the treasures 
of earth could have shaken his virtuous 
purpose. 

Victorious in the struggle with iiimsclf. 
Prosper closed the wimlow, lKe«IIi;-,s now 
t)f the noise which the openuiou oeca- 
sioned. With a feeling of ull^p(>akahle 
happiness, he addrc'.scd a prater to 
Heaven, as he had been wont in tlie days 
of his childhood, and iiiimedialely lettred 
to rest. Oppresseii liy a ‘■eiise of moral 
iind pliysical lusdtnde, lie li.ul scaretly 
laid ins head on Ills mattress when he 
gradually gave wav tt> that fimiastic 
lethargy which is often the forerumier 
of prolouiid sleep. 

‘ The air is heavy,’ muttered Prosper, 
struggling with an indistinct perception 
— ‘■a humid vapour seems to pervade 
this chamber.’ 

In a Icwseeondsliefaiiciedthathelieard 
a strange faint noise repc-ated at regular 
intervals, and resembhii;; the filtering of 
M'at( r oozing droj) by drop from a 
fountain. Seized with a [latiic terror for 
wiiicli he in vain eiuh-avoured to .lecomit, 
he was about to riiC and call the host, or 
at least awaken Williein or the stranger, 
when all at oner he rceollected the 
wooden clock in the travellers’ room, the 
door of which lay open. 'J'o liis liali- 
stupified intelligence, tiie movenieiit of 
the peiulnimn afl’onicd a siiilicieut ex¬ 
planation of the sound by winch lie had 
been alanned, and with this idea vaguely 
floating in his brain, he at length fell last 
asleep. 

* * -IS • 

Again the Coniniissary mechanically 
seized the water decanter: it was (|uite 
empty. The narrator {laused, winist the 
banker once more enquired if Ins guest 
felt indisposed. 

“ ’Tis nothing,” replied the latter. 

After a few moments of silence, M. 
Hermann continued his recital. 

» # • • 

The next morning Prosper Magnan 
was aroused by a violent uproar. Start¬ 
ing in terror from his sleep, his ear was 
assailed by piercing cries, and voices in 
loud and vehement conversation. It 
seemed to him that the painful senstition 
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with whicli he had commenced his last 
night’s slumber was renewed at tiie mo¬ 
ment of his awaking. This horrible, in¬ 
explicable anguish increased with every 
second of time, till it almost reached the 
point of madness, ns he beheld a large 
pool of blood between his mattress and 
Walhenfcr’s bed. Great God! Was 
there truth in dreams? On the floor 
lay the stranger’s head severed from bis 
body : the mutilated trunk was extended 
on the bed. 

At this appalling spectacle—at sight 
of the dull, glazed, fixed e\e — of the 
blood which lind stained his sheets and 
even his hands—of the instrument whicli 
he hail selected from his own case, and 
which lay near Walhcnfer’s body, Pros¬ 
per jumped erect from his beil, and the 
next moment fell senseless in the unfor¬ 
tunate stranger’s blood. 

On recovering possession of his fa¬ 
culties, he found himself in a chair in 
the travellers’ room, strictly guarded by 
French soldiers, and surrounded by an 
inquisitive crowd who ga/ed on him with 
horror ami stupid amazement. A repub¬ 
lican officer was seated at a table, and 
seemed occupied in examining some 
witnesses, and committing tiicir evidence 
to writing. Amongst the latter, Prosper 
recogniseil the innKceper, bis wife, and 
the two boatmen. 'I'be surgical instrn- 
tnent with which the atrocious act bud 

been committed- 

« « » * 

Here the Commissary conglied violently, 
and applied his handkerchief to his 
forehead. His agitation, however, was 
scarcely remarked by the company, who, 
with eyes riveted upon M. nermann, 
listened in breathless anxiety to his talc. 
His elbow reclining on the table, and 
his head snpporteil in his right hand, the 
Commissary fixed his gaze steadfastly 
upon M. Ilermanii; but from that mo¬ 
ment his livid coiiiueiiancc betrayed no 
further symptom of interest or emotion. 

• * * * 

. . . The surgical instrument lay on 
the table before the ofliccr, along with 
Prosper’s case, portfolio, and papers. 
The attention of the crowd was directed 
alternately to these damning evidences 
of guilt, and to the prisoner wiio, with 
half-extinguished eyes, gazed vacantly on 
the scene before him. A confused bum 
of voices heard outside the inn betokened 
that the populace of the town were forcing 


their way into the court-yard, for the 
purpose of learning the particulars of the 
crime, or perhaps of obtaining a glimpse 
of the murderer. Above the clamour 
were heard the measured tread and surly 
tones of the sentinels, posted under 
the windows of the room, to keep back 
the crowd, and occasionally reinforcing 
their menaces with the more threatening 
aspect of a bayonet. 

Incapable of supporting the stern 
searcliing glance of the officer, to whom 
was committed the task of conducting 
the eiupiiry. Prosper fell backwards in 
his chair, but by the external application 
of stimulants was soon revived. At 
that moment feeling the pressure of a 
stranger’s liaiul, he raised bis eyes as if 
to seek a protector amidst a liost of 
enemies, and immediately recognised 
the uniform of the Surgeon-Major of 
Ills brigade which was stationed at An- 
dernach. 

‘ Colonel,’ observed the aiedicul officer, 
after feeling tlie prisoner’s pulse and look¬ 
ing in bis haggard visage, ‘ for the present 
it is absolutely iinpossilile to proceed 
further with the examination.’ 

‘ Take the prisoner away,’ replied tlie 
Colonel, interrupting the surgeon, and 
adtiressing himself to a corporal who 
stood hcliiiul Prosper’s chair. 

Awakened to momciitury consciousness 
by this address, Prosper rose from his 
scat and attcnqited to ailvance a few 
paces, a soldier supporting him under 
each arm. His strength was unequal to 
the effort; no sooner had the door of the 
apartment been opened, than the sudden 
current of fresh air and the irruption of 
the crowd again deprived him of his 
powers, both of mind and body. His 
knees tottered under his weight — his 
whole frame seemed paralysed and but 
for the assistance of the soldiers, he 
would inevitably liave fallen to the 
ground. 

‘ A’ohi d’un tonnerre !' cried the corporal; 
‘ for the honour of the republic, inarch 
stiffly before these German cnistresJ* 

‘ Hcrecomes the robber—the assassin 1 ’ 
shouted the furious mob, who, to the pri¬ 
soner’s bewildered ear, seemed to ^ak 
with the voice of one man; <— ‘ ’Twill 
soon he over: — to-morrow morning: — 
an officer and twelve men: — his ac¬ 
count is settled.* 

The division to which Prosper was 
attached had received orders lo quit 
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theJr cantonments at Andernach in three 
(lays; and the commanding ofllccr had 
resolved, that the district in which the 
murder had been committed sliould be 
the scene of its expiation. No time was 
therefore to be lost. A court martial 
was hastily assembled; and, on the morn¬ 
ing after bis first examination, the prison¬ 
er’s trial coimnenccil. In a few hours 
his fate was to be decided: — in a 
few hours the breath of his fellow-incn, 
no doubt prejudiced against him, and 
prepar(jd to condemn from fallacious but 
ratal appearances, would con'-ign him 
to death, and worse than death, — to 
infamy ! or else —■ but oil, what odds 
against that chance!—award tp him 
life and fame, and a future decked in its 
brightest hues by honourable aiobition. 
Escorted by a corporal and four men, 
and pursued by the execrations of the 
populace, Pros[)er marched from his 
prison, and a{)peared before the military 
iidgmeiit seat. Ilis countenance bad 
ost its expression of stupid apathy; his 
hands were no longer stained with the 
blood in which they had been involun¬ 
tarily dyed; his energies seemed wholly 
re-awakened by the injustice of popular 
opinion, and with the moral heroism 
that unshrinking retires within its ovvn 
strength, when tlie hand of every man is 
sigainst oNH, he stood, in the presence of 
his judges, (|^m, self-collected, and re¬ 
signed. From the justice of men he had 
little to hope; he had made his appeal 
to a higher tribunal. His innocence was 
a secret between his conscience and his 
God. 

After a few formalities the interroga¬ 
tory commenced : it was brief and final. 

‘ Prisoner,’ said the president, you 
quitted your inn during the night ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* Alone? ’ 

* Alone.’ 

* By the door?’ 

* By the window.* 

* You had doubtless good reasons for 
the precautions with which you opened 
it: your host was not awakened by the 
slightest noise.’ 

The president paused for a reply; the 
prisoner made none. The boatmen now 

S ave their evidence, declaring that they 
ad seen the prisoner walking, with 
hurried pace, at one moment in the 
direction of Andernach, the next to-‘ 


wards the forest. These suspicious 
marches and countermarches, according 
to their statement, he had repeated 
several times, probably for the purjiose 
of burying the gold and diamonds btolon 
from tlie murdered stranger’s portman¬ 
teau. In a word, circuinstimtial evidence 
of the most conclusive nature was adduced 
against the pri.soiu r. Not a doubt was 
entertained of his guilt, Wlicu <]uc,s- 
tioued on the subject of his comnule’s 
absence, he forgot his own peril to un¬ 
dertake the defence of his friend. ‘ L're- 
dcrick,’ exclaimed ho, ‘ is incapable — 

« * 

All at once the narrator slapped his 
hand upon the table willi au air of tri¬ 
umph.— ‘ Frederick! ’ repeated he, in a 
tone of exultation; 'T thought I should 
at last remeutht r the n.imc of Prosper’s 
comrade. ’Tis strange to reflect on the 
iusiguificant associations that sometimes 
revive a faded recollection. Fivtlorick ! — 
yes; so far I am riglil; fait for tlie life of 
me, 1 am unable to recall the family name 
to my memory. ’Tis of little cunse- 
(jueucc; ami iirohahly, licforc the con- 
chisiou of my tale, I may succeed.’ The 
Commissary, with apparent iudifierciice, 
covered his eyes with his hand, and 
M. Hermann resimieil the tale.— 

TS * il ♦ 

‘ Frederick,’ exclaimed Prosjier, ‘ is in¬ 
capable of steeping liis hands in blood. 
On awaking he must have heeii seized 
with a panic which controlled his beticr 
judgment, and under the innuence of his 
first alarm he has probably fled.’ 

‘ Prisoner,’ observed the President, 
with a calm severity of manner, ‘ the 
murder has been ccnmnltted either by 
your comrade, your host, or yoiir-.elfi 
This morning all the windows and doors 
were found curcfiilly closed.’ 

Struck by the inference which must in¬ 
fallibly bo drawn from this fatal circum¬ 
stance, the prisoner answered not a word. 
His comrade and himself were regarded as 
equally guilty, and the fact tiuit the latter 
liad neglected the opportunity of escape 
was attributed solely to that extraordinary 
infatuation which so often lures the mur¬ 
derer to his own destruction. The con¬ 
fusion of his ideas rendered Prosper’s 
defence vague and contradictory: he 
talked of somnambulism, for his mind, 
weakened by the horrors of solitary con¬ 
finement, by reflection on the enormity 
11 2 
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of the guilt with which he stood charged, 
and, lastly, by the recollection of the 
temptation which in reality he had the 
virliie to resist, was at times ovcrwlielmed 
with tlie inaddcHing suspicion that during 
his slccj) he had risen from his couch, 
and in that state of unconsciousness de¬ 
prived Walhcnfcr of cxi^tcnce. This 
species of defence availed Prosper no¬ 
thing, or rather served as an additional 
confirmation of his gmit. A smile of 
incredulity escaped the lips of his judges. 
The prisoner was condemned to die. 

“ At that period,” said M. Hermann, 
interrtipting the thread of his narrative, 
“ I was myself an inmate of the prison to 
which the supposed culprit was conducted 
as soon as the fatal sentence had been 
pronounced. With the enthusiasm of 
youthful patriotism I had taken up arms 
in defence of my country, and with ni}' 
associates, to the iiiunhcr of about two 
hundred, ha<l been surprised iu the dead 
of night by a Fr« iu h detacbment of eight 
hiiiulred men. To make an example, as 
it was termed, and to intimidate the 
country, the I'Vciich military authorities 
had signed mi order for my execution, 
when General Augcrcau, iu a fit of cle¬ 
mency, granted me a respite of three 
days, and finally obtaineil my pardon. 
At the moment wlicn Prosper Magnan, 
guarded and heavily ironed, ero»si d the 
court-yirnd of the prison on his way to 
the dungeon where he was to pass his 
few renmining hours, 1 placed myself at 
the window of my climiibcr. With eager 
curiosity I watched the expression of his 
countenance; it was lighted up by the 
bitter melancholy smile of a ninniac 
visited with a partial glimmering of rea¬ 
son,— a smile that might he worn by the 
features of a victim, not by those of an 
assassin. The gaoler, entering at that in¬ 
stant, I questioned him on the subject 
of his prisoner. 

“ ‘ Ue is to die to-morrow morning,’ 
replietl the gaoler, and again eomincnced 
whistling the fiir which my question had 
interrupted. 

“ After much solicitation I obtained 
the favour of being permitted to remain 
near the unhappy man during the night. 
I became the confidant of his most secret 
thoughts, and learned from him the 
various details with which you are al¬ 
ready acquainted. He believed himself 
at once innocent and guilty, — he bad in 


idea committed d crime. At intervals 
the agony of his mind was appalling, but 
as the awful moment approached he gra¬ 
dually recovered some degree of compo- 
biire. ‘ Were I to live,’ said he, ‘ the 
memory of one dark hour would poison 
iny whole existence. My death will be 
without rtqiroach. And yet to die thus I 
Doubt not my resolution,’ said he, as I 
endeavoured to soothe him ; — ‘ I avow 
that I regret life, hut I can meet my fate 
with firmness. Courage, after ail, is but 
a garment; and in presence of a crowd 
’tis well to die with ticcency.’ 

“ The rcniiiinder of the night he passed 
in writing. Towards morning he con¬ 
fided to my hands a letter. * Take this,’ 
said he, whilst with mournful earnestness 
I fixed my e}es on his features to en¬ 
grave them for ever in my memory. 
‘ You vi'ill shortly be at liberty,’ added 
he; — ‘you arc the last hiininn being to 
whom I have opened my lieart; you arc 
to me the world. Take this letter to 
Rcaiivais — to niy mother, should she 
survive the news of my death. Speak to 
herofmv innocence. Oh! she will believe 
you ! IJe tlic bearer of my last look — 
of my last embrace. 'I'ell her that my 
last tear of weakness was wept on your 
bosom. Say to her tliat you were my 
last friend.’ I solemnly promised to 
fulfil these sad requests—to obey even 
his eafirices. 

“ ’Tis a fearful tiling,” said M. Her¬ 
mann in coiicliisioi), “■ to witness the 
preparatives — the prescribed ceremonial 
of a huaian sacrifice; — to calculate the 
hour—the minute—the second,—when 
death, like u punctual guest, will grace 
the banquet — to follow to the grave the 
living man. This duty I performed. I 
received the victim’s last look as a 
sacred legacy, which a brother be¬ 
queaths to a lirother. I alone,wept over 
his bleeding corse. Suffer me to dwell 
lightly on the rest. At the peace of 
Amiens, I visited France, and lost no 
time in proceeding to Beauvais, where I 
was informed that the mother of the un¬ 
fortunate Prosper was no more. The 
letter, of which I was the bearer, I com¬ 
mitted, unopened, to the flames; I deemed 
it sacrilege to expose its contents to 
human eve.” 

^ # 

Having thus brought his tale to a con¬ 
clusion, the narrator paused. The silence 
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! that ensued, was unbroken, till at length 
: the banker of Nuremberg accosted the 
Commissary. 

“ You have been at Beauvais, M. 
Mauricey ? ” 

“ vVever, ” replied the Commissary, 
spilling the contents of his wine-glass on 
tne table. Tlie paleness of his counte¬ 
nance was terrific. “ The lieat is op¬ 
pressive,” exclaimed he suddenly : “ I 
fear-” 

Without finishing the sentence, M. 
Mauricey hastily quitted the apartment, 
followed by his host, who evinced uu- 
aflected concern for his indisposition. 
This occurrence seemed tp produce an 
extraordinary sensation amongst the con¬ 
vivial party. Each guest whispered in 
the ear of his neighbour, — some shook 
their heads siguificautly; and on the 
banker’s return, all, as if by unanimous 
accord, rose from their scats, and 
crowded around him to leani further 
particulars. 


" He is gone,” said the hanker. 

“ Cone !" echoed the guests; and the 
whisperings recommenced. 

* * m m 

“’1 is singular,” said the hanker, as he 
retired to his pillow at a late hour, and, 
according to his wont, soliloquised him- 
sclf to sleep. “’Tis most perplexing, 
J he Commissary is luitgiven to romance, 
and yet that horrid tale strangely utTccteil 
his nerves.” 

On the following morning, the worthy 
hanker, as he sat' at breakfast, was fur¬ 
nished with fresh matter for rumini tion 
and soliloquy. A Nuremberg Gazette, 
which piqued itself on the earliest in¬ 
formation, informed him that, on the 
preceding night, M. Jean Frederic Mau¬ 
ricey, Ex-commissarj General, Chevalier 
of the Legion of llonour, and of the 
Golden Sfuir, Ac. &c. had shot himself 
tlirough the heart. 

B. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY IN PARIS.* 


NoTwiTUSTAN'niNG thc rapidity with 
which highdays ami holidays are disap¬ 
pearing from the French calendar, the 
march of intellect rnit-.t make still further 
progress in the ovcrtiirow of ancient 
customs, and even in thc popular science 
of revolution, ere any innovation can he 
achieved destructive of the ob'.ervancc 
of that grand anniversary jcleped in 
.Parisian style — /e Jour <le I’an. Oiir 
readers will graciously allow us the use 
of thc French phrase, which we introduce 
without the slightest inteniiouof display¬ 
ing oiir own prodigious learning, but 
simply because we deem thc original un- 
trausiatcable into English;— we must 
of course be understood to speak some¬ 
what figuratively. Our downright English 
“ New-year’s day ” may afford a correct 
version’of the letter, but it by no means 
expresses the spirit of the juiu- dc I'an — 
a day so truly formidable to French papas 
and mammas, uncles, godfathers, single 
gentlemen who dine out, &c. ami for 
thc reverse of tiie picture, so joyously 
welcomed by children, nephews, godsons, 
porters, newsmen, two-pcilny postmen, 
and other recipients. Chri-tmas lUiy 
lose its festive night, nay, even Sunday, 
which in some measure dates from the 


creation of the world, may be curtailed 
of its periodical return by the substitu¬ 
tion of another revolutionary but 

might a bet be accepted tu lieu of an ar¬ 
gument, (tor tlie latter \\c arc at this 
moment in too placid a mood) we would 
wager coiisiilerablc odds that thc dc 

I'an will yet outliie a score or two of 
French dynasties. 

VV’e have sometimes compared the first 
day of tlic French new year to a short 
book with a long preface : In the prc.scnt 
case, thc volume is dcvourid iii a few 
hours, l)ut to watle through the acant 
propos occupies at least a tortiiight. Our 
illustration, like many others, most pro- 
hahly needs a commentary ; and thus we 
proceed to explain.—Towai ds thc middle 
of December the whole population of 
Paris licgiu to neglect tlicir usual oecu- 
jiations for the amiable [iiirptise ot laying 
111 a stock of presents for tlicir fricmls of 
all ages. About that period lujiliiii;: can 
he coniparcii to the movement which 
nigiis in tiie streets ot the metropolis. 
Talk of a juliilee —or c’.cu aii ii.siirrec- 
tion — neither of these terms affords an 
adequate itlca of the tumult. Every 
open' space presents the appearance of 
a fair — minus its fun and frolic; for 


• New-year’s Day in the North of England, was pu 
I’cbruari/, 1831 . 


hliehed in tfie Lady's MagaanCf for 
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though every human being who can 
muster fivc-and-twenty sots appears in¬ 
tent on the ac(piisition of the most fri¬ 
volous articles, the various purchases are 
effected with the most doleful business¬ 
like air. Every face wears an aspect 
of constraint and disquietude. At every 
step may be met unhappy looking buyers 
of go-carts, and perplexed proprietors 
of teetotums. Every purchaser of a 
hobby-horse seems to A-el tliat he dis¬ 
charges an important obligation, — that 
he satisfies an exigency of custom — that 
from the liberality displayed by him on 
that day, his nnbreeehed friemis of tite 
nursery will form their opinion of him 
for the next twelve months. The shops 
are too narrow to contain the different 
objects of sale, which overflow into tlic 
streets, encuniher tito boulevards, block 
up the pathways, and become entangled 
between llie legs of the promenaders, as 
if to obt.aiii perforce tite advantage of an 
examination that may iiltiinateiy lead to 
a purchase; tliese scenes are daily re¬ 
peated, till the arrival of the grand day 
terminates a |)criod of ostentations vanity 
for the rich, of crncl sacrilico for the poor. 

During the fortnight that precedes the 
your dr I’an, tlie iiujiiisilive lounger may 
employ himself agreeai»ly in the boule¬ 
vards, inspecting the portable shops 
creeled for the occasion on the Place du 
Chatclet, and the Pont Neiif. 'I'he 
utilities, the eoinforts, and the luxuries 
sold in these (jnarters rarely excee«l the 
pru Jixf of live-and-twenty .sols each. 
This moderation of charge attracts a 
crowd of cnstonicrs, not one of whom 
l)ut di>.dains to retire empty-handed. 
CJenerally speaking the fretjiicnlers of 
these cheap marts, and tiic little urchins 
for whom their ollerings are destined, are 
not of the cimuic U Jhut elass of In'cnch 
society— but what of 11101? In Prance 
the pleasures of giving and receiving are 
the exclusive property of no jiarticular 
caste. 

The tradespeople who derive the 
greatest benefit from the Parisian New- 
year’s day, are decidedly the booksellers, 
confectioners, and to\-<ellers, \\’hen 
the epoch is at hand, a complete revolu¬ 
tion takes place in the establishments of 
the bibliopoles; the ordiiirry quartos 
and octavos ol lugubrious poetry or 
romantic prose being condemned to 
slumber tranquilly on the dusty shelves, 
in order to giv<i place to volumes of 
milk and water literature, or French 


sentimentality redeemed by well executed 
vignettes. What pathetic efllisions; 
what excellent advice to youth of both 
sexes; w'hat admirable examples; what 
toiicliing anecdotes, splendidly enveloped 
in morocco, calf-skin, or Russia binding! 
Only open one of the delicious volumes, 
and from the nineteenth century you go 
back at once to the golden age. Next 
to the shops of the booksellers, those of 
tile confectioners merit particular notice. 
We holil as a being utterly devoid of 
imte, him or her who, on the first day 
of tlic year could pass Berthellcmot’s 
tempting vingasin in the Palais Royal 
“ nor cast ooe longing, lingering look 
behind.” Eating and drinking is the 
grand business of life. Society may be 
unhinged — revolutions may menace — 
nations and empires may rise and fall,— 
hilt confectioners will flourish to'the end 
of time. Show us the weak frail mortal 
wlio eouhl resist tlie sugary seductions of 
bonbons il In vaud/e, diab/otim, pnpUIotcs, 
or pastilles! It is almost needless to 
bestow a passing remark on the toy¬ 
shops, which differ little from those of 
London — except on the score of cheap- 
nc^s. In London, as in the good city of 
Paris, may be found a variety of wooden 
mansions, gardens, palaces, kitchens, 
libraries, onimlnises, conntr\-scats, &c., in 
miniature; but these various olijects of 
infantine ambition may in the last-men¬ 
tioned capital be purchased at a saving of 
fifty per eeiit. 

At last the important dgy actually 
arrives. Kvory Paiisian of high and low 
degree is stirring with the kirk\ Woe to 
the wight who reckons on his morning 
slumber to comp» nsate for a few hours 
stolen from (he mglit. A Freiiehman’s 
first visiter on the new-year’s day is in¬ 
fallibly the porter of his house, who, at 
the earliest peep of dawn, gently taps at 
Minisieiir’s tioor with the newspaper, 
which for that particular day the janitor 
is content to (orward to its speeial desti¬ 
nation without |jrevioiis]y siihriiitting it 
to his own perusal. Next arrive in re- 
gnl.u' succession a host of obliging per¬ 
sonages, each with the customary routine 
ol affable enquiries, good wishes for the 
coining year, ami sympathy for thetroubles 
of the past — for wliich of our years is 
without its cares? On every visage may 
be traced in legible characters the hope 
of the peiitr gralification which prompts 
this annual flow of urbanity. The victim 
to this exuberant gootl feeling has no 
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other course than to niake a virtue of 
necessity and untie his purse strings; 
in vain might he attempt to evade or 
postpone the settlement of his debt of 
gratitude. The compliments of the sea¬ 
son must be paid for in ready cash. 

Having happily terminated the expens¬ 
ive ceremony of receiving the felicita¬ 
tions which usher in the new year, the 
Parisian girds his loins for the accom¬ 
plishment of an arduous enterprise — the 
performance of a round of irksome but 
indispensable visits. To leave cards with 
the most distant acquaintances is a mat¬ 
ter of absolute necessity. According to 
the common law of the BVench code of 
politeness, the omission of such formality 
would be a felony. Commencing with 
the less toilsome portion of his under¬ 
taking, our Parisian probably engages a 
cab. by the hour, and commences his 
morning calls on the friends who, as he 
knows from long experience, make it a 
point to be from home on the day in 
question. Every such friend is repre¬ 
sented by the porter of the bouse, in 
whose register the visiter inscribes his 
signature. The reiietition of this entry 
is in itself no slight tax upon patience, 


but we must pronounce it a mere baga¬ 
telle in comparison to the Herculean 
labour of visiting those insidious acquaint¬ 
ances who, reckless of the decencies of 
life, will absolutely be at home. 'I'licre ore 
barbarians who will hold their best ac¬ 
quaintances by the button for a quarter of 
an hour together, and bore him with a 
long ‘ how d’ye do,’ or a dissertation on 
the cholera. This is indeed an exorbi¬ 
tant price to pay for friciulshi[)! The 
only consolation of the sutferer is the 
prospect of immediate retaliation on the 
martyrs whose evil destiny iiuiy on the 
morrow place them in a similar position 
with regard to himself. 

After an extravagant expenditure of 
time on these frivolous visits, tlie Pa¬ 
risian returns home to a late dinner; and 
in all probability finds the soup burned, 
or the ragout over peppered; for the 
confusion of the day exercises a direct 
influence over the culinary feats of the 
cook. There is nothing for it hut pa¬ 
tience and a philosophic pinch of snufll 
The fortnight that succeeds the jour de 
I’mi is a term of privation; it painfully 
reminds the badaud, that a carnival is 
invariably followed by a lent. 


STANZAS. 

Silent! silent! willow'-trce, 

Sad emblem of regret; 

1 love thy holy eonstaiiey, 

T'hat never will forget! 

Softly! softly! o’er thy leaves 
The light breeze passes by. 

And, see 1 thy verdant bosom heaves 
In semblance of a sigh! 

Sacred ! sacred! wilt thon be. 

And dear thy memory. 

For the fond mourner finds in thee 
A seeming symiiathy! 
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A TALE Of 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AGUE IN L< 

Selina Stanfield was the prettiest 
girl in the scattered village of Willing¬ 
ham ; and with her father, a decayed 
squire of ancient descent, occupied the 
last remaining ruinous fragment of the 
old turreted hall at the eud of the lane 

* Published in former Nt 
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leading to Blackrnerc Common — as de¬ 
solate a spot as a traveller may nmet with 
in the course of a ride of thirty miles 
over the bleak plains that lie on the west¬ 
ern extremity of Norfolk. Selina, who 
had had the misfortune of losing her 

s, of the Lady'n Mapazine. 
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mother in her childhood, had picked up 
a sort of desultory education from her 
father, and an old maiden gentlewoman, 
of very slender attainments, her aunt; 
under whose united auspices she learned 
to read, write, cast accounts, and to play 
“ God save the King,” “ Foot’s Minuet,” 
“The Old Bclleisle March,” and “ Guaid- 
ian Angels,” on an old cracked harpsi¬ 
chord which had belonged to her grand¬ 
mother. The instrument which had not 
been tuned in the memory of the last two 
generations, hissed, rattled, scpienked, 
and grunted, much to the satisfactuin 
of the youthful amateur, who consi¬ 
dered herself a second St. Cecilia in 
imisical attainments. She could also em¬ 
broider filigree, and work gentlemen’s 
ruillcs; which last accomplinhincnt, all 
things corisidereil, was rather a siipernii- 
inerary aeipiirement for a heroine of the 
nineteenth century : hut Aunt Hridget, 
who hail heeii ei-Icbrated for her per¬ 
formances in this way, assured her pupil 
that no yoiiii'; lady would he regarded ns 
n well-edin atcd per-ton unless she were 
capable of esecutinsi such handywurks. 

At the age of fifteen, Selina was very 
pretty, and highly seiitimoutal; had read 
all the old romances in her aunt’s closet 
by stealth ; and it was the ardent wish of 
her heart to experience a few distresses 
and marvellous adventures : it was, more¬ 
over, her secret desire to become the wife 
of a bandit cliief. 

Notwith'-taiiding bis line names, no 
human hijied could be less like one of 
those lawless hut far-famed desperadoes, 
than Allicrt Orlando Fisher, the ruddy, 
good-tempered sou of a ileeeascd naval 
lieutenant. Alliert, with his poor mother, 
and eight juvenile brethren, occupied a 
thatched collage in the centre of an old 
monastic enclosure called the Piiory; 
and, for an hour every day, put on his 
best clothes, for the purpose of shining 
peerless in the eyes ot his fair iieighhour, 
when he walked past her father’s gate at 
noon, or called to bring him a weekly 
new'S|)apcr(of a week old), which he had 
borrowed of the village Hjiolhecary for the 
squire’s reading. 

Selina was far from being insensible that 
those attentionsweredesignedforher; and 
she graciously permitted Albert Orlando 
to w.ilk by her side to and from chureli 
when papa was confined to his chamber 
with the gout, and when Aunt Bridget 


stayed at home to take care of him. She 
also condescended to avail herself of his 
services in smuggling into the house, un¬ 
known to papa and aunt, the contraband 
article of new novels from the circulat¬ 
ing-library at the nearest market-town, 
which was six miles distant from Wil¬ 
lingham. She accepted the daily offering 
of flowers which he privily made to her, 
with the rustic but not unpleasing gal¬ 
lantry in which Love instructs his most 
untaught votaries; and she read with 
assumed dignity, but secret rapture, the 
“ amatory doggrel rhymes, of Cupid’s 
own inditing,” which he addressed to her, 
at certain interesting times and seasons, 
such as birthdays, new years, and Valen¬ 
tine’s anniversaries. 

She all of a sudden grew vastly inti, 
mate with his mother, who, good woman, 
felt herself greatly honoured by the calls 
of Miss Selina. She became fond of lonely 
rambles on Black mere Common : a simi¬ 
lar taste cxisteii on the pare of Albert 
Orlando Fislier; and by some secret sym¬ 
pathy, I suppose, it happened that they 
always chose the same hour for their 
walks. 

lie commenced instrucliug her in bo¬ 
tany; and she. in return, iahoured tu 
imbue his mind witli the elevated and 
heroic sentiments in which his deficiency 
was but too apparent, even in her par¬ 
tial eyes. Allicrt Orlando, who was a 
more iiiattcr-of-fact sort of person, did 
not comprehend much of Selina’s refine¬ 
ment, but, lover-like, he listened with great 
admiration to all she said; and told 
every one who asked any questions re¬ 
specting his fair tielina, that she was the 
jirettiest girl for ten miles round, and was 
clever enough to pn//lc an Oxfoid scho- 
l.ir; which speech gave rise to the report 
that MissStaiifiehl understood Greek and 
I.atin befer than the parson. Indeed, 
thenceforward, that reverend gentleman 
avoided all (|Uotations from the learned 
languages when she was at church — a 
practice to which he had before been 
villanously addicted: moreover, he be¬ 
stowed unwonted pains on the compo¬ 
sition of his sermons, and stole s'o many 
askanees into Selina’s pew, to see what 
effect they had on her, that his discourse, 
actually appeared as if addressed poeu- 
liarly to herself; though, generally speak¬ 
ing, it was an essay of so philosophical 
and abstruse a nature, that she, in com- 
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mon with the rest of the congregation, 
formed no satisfactory notion of its pur¬ 
port. 

The reverend preacher was precisely 
of that perilous age when single gentle¬ 
men arrive at the verge of decided old 
bachelorism, evince much painful anxiety 
to form a matrimonial connection of a 
nature sufficiently advantageous to satisfy 
their ownself-esteein; an<l,abandoning all 
caution, contract such marriages as cannot 
fail to amuse the lovers of the marvellous. 
He possessed an eye for beauty; and began 
to regard the fair Selina with no coininoii 
interest, in conset^uence of the attention 
which his egotistical pedantry had in¬ 
duced him to pay to her; and falling into 
an error, by no means unu^aial among 
vain people, of attributing his own senti¬ 
ments to her, he at length persuaded him¬ 
self into the belief that the young beauty 
would esteem herself the most fortunate 
of her sex in becoming his wife. He had 
no sooner arrived at this flattering con¬ 
clusion, than he commenced a course of 
diurnal annoyances, in the shape of morn¬ 
ing calls and friciully tea-visits at Hlack- 
mcre Hall; to the infinite satisfaction of 
Mrs. Bridget Stanfield, who, no less ego¬ 
tistical than good Parson Bell, placed all 
these civilities to her own account, and 
invariably sent her pretty niece out of 
the way wlieiicver she spied the porih 
divine, with his nmbretlu under his arm, 
ambling up the old avenue of chestnut 
trees leading to the house. This was 
vastly agrceuhlc to Selina, who was thus 
enabled to enjoy many opportunities of 
unreserved intercourse with joungFishcr. 
Parson Bell, however, was too cunning 
to be thus easily outwitted; nor had he 
lived so long in single blessedness to bo 
caught at last by a spinster of fifty years’ 
standing. He soon discovered the drift 
of Aunt Bridget, and was at length awake 
to the mortifying fact, that Selina had 
bestowed her youthful affections on a 
young and handsome lover; but one, 
withal, whose poverty, even more than 
his want of refinement, would present an 
insuperable barrier against his union with 
Selina Stanfield. Still he was a formid¬ 
able rival. He was the only young man 
in the village whose station in society' 
would entitle him to make pretensions to 
the daughter of proud Squire Stanfield : 
indeed, the overweening ideas of his own 
importance, and the claims of his ancient 


family, appeared to Increase as the means 
necessary to substantiate those claims 
decreased. Field after field of the family 
estate had been alienated from the patri¬ 
mony by bis predecessors, to portion off 
their daughters, or to provide for the 
nun'croiis train of younger sons which 
had blessed their union with dowerless 
beauties, till liegiuald Stanfield and his 
sister Bridget found themselves in posses¬ 
sion of little more of the goods of lortune 
than sufficed to provide them with the 
bare necessaries of life. 

To prevent the old iiianor-housc from 
tumbling about their ears, they had taken 
down the right wing of the whole I'ront, 
and patched up with some of tiie old 
materials the tottering remains of the left 
wing, with its two flanking turrets. But 
even this poor remnant of the pristine 
family grandeur apjiearcd nodding to its 
fall, and w'as, in met, fairly worn out. 
Tlic wealthy fiirmers and parvenus in 
the neighbourhood were wont to say, that 
the old stjuire, his stiff sister, and pretty 
daughter were like those rats whose at¬ 
tachment to a decayed barn is such that 
nothing will ituliicc them to think of 
leaving their beloved but comfortless 
quarters till they are buried in its ruins. 
Many unfeeling je.sts did the sight of the 
broken windows and other liroadly ap¬ 
parent dilapidations of Blackniere Hall 
afford to those rustics who saw them re¬ 
main year after year unrepaired; while 
pride and poverty was the by-word al¬ 
ways used when the poor squire veiunred 
beyond the ^acred circle of tlie stagnant 
moat, half choked with ruhliisli, which 
surrounded his forlorn abode. 

Reginald Stanfield felt these things 
severely, but his indolent disposition 
would have prevented him from making 
any exertions towards improving his situ¬ 
ation, even had he possessed the capabili¬ 
ties of so doing. His cdiicatiun had been 
neglected, and Jiis natural abilities by iu> 
means furnished him with those resources 
which might have assisted liim in a siniggle 
to recover the bygone prosperity of his 
race. His keen perception of the dis¬ 
advantages under which his straitened 
ciremnStan CCS would oblige him to ap- 
ear if he mingled in society, induced 
im to lead the life of an anchorite in 
the very prime of his days; and so long 
had he persevered in this 8elf-im|K>sed 
seclusion, that any infringement on fiis 
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solitary habits would have been most irk¬ 
some to him. He saw his lovely and only 
child —the last of that line of whose 
name and reminiscences he was so proud 
—stepping fast into womanhood, without 
the most remote prospect of enjoying any 
of those advantages so requisite for a 
young female who is likely to be but 
slenderly provided with the goods of for¬ 
tune ; and he sometimes reflected with 
anxiety on the subject of her future <!es- 
tiny. Such thoughts, however, were pain- 
fill; and therefore Mr, Stanfield, con¬ 
sistently with his natural and acqviircd 
indolence of mind, abandoned them for 
the more agreeable occupation of his 
favourite heraldic studies. 

The visits of Parson Bell he at first 
considered intrusive, but every man is 
assailable when his weak side is known. 
Reginald Stanfield’s might have been per¬ 
ceptible to n child, and was therefore 
suificieiuly open to the cunning divine, 
who plied him so successfully with flat¬ 
tery, and rendered himself so agreeable 
by the civilities of lending him books, 
newspapers, magazines, and sending him 
occiibional presents of game and fish, that 
the favour of the old squire was com¬ 
pletely propitiated; and he at length 
heard without displeasure, though cer¬ 
tainly with some surprise, his neiglibour’s 
proposal for Selina’s band. 

The lover talked of settlements on his 
future bride, and represented, in many 
tempting terms, the increase of comforts 
that must accrue to Mr. Stanfield himself 
from a connection whicii would, on occa¬ 
sion. ensure him tlic commniul of his sou- 
in-law’s purse. The slight objections 
urged by the fatlier of the young beauty, 
on the score of disp.arity of age, were pre¬ 
sently answered. Selina was summoneil, 
and, after a snitable preamble, the old 
squire presented the Rev. .Joseph Bell to 
her in due form as the gentleman whom 
he designed for her future husband. 
Selina stood aghast at a commumcatioii 
so truly unexpected; then, after a mo¬ 
ment’s recolicctinn, exclaimed with great 
“ Dear papa, you have mistaken 
me for aunt Bridget. Mr. Bell is her 
lover, not mine. I’ll go and call her 
and without paying the slightest regard 
to the expostulations of her antiquated 
suitor OP the anger of her father, she 
darted out of the room, and with breath¬ 
less haste sought her aunt, whom she de- 
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spatclied to join the astonished pair in the 
study. As may naturally be supposed, 
the squire and the worthy ecclesiastic 
were wholly unprepared for so unpre¬ 
cedented a proceeding on the part of a 
young lady when receiving a proposal of 
marriage. But Selina knew nothing of 
the world or its forms, and when sur¬ 
prised out of her acquired habits of ro¬ 
mance, she invariably conducted herself 
in a most original manner. Whilst under 
the influence of these feelings, her first 
impulse was to avail herself of the respite 
she had ingeniously procured, to rush to 
her youthful lover, and acquaint him with 
the scene that had just taken place. Al¬ 
bert Orlando, who loved her with all the 
ardour of which a young, warm heart is 
capable, and who was withal of a more 
shrewd and observant character than her¬ 
self, saw much occasion for alarm when 
he considered the circumstances of the 
case, aiul reflected that Mr. Stanfield 
might have accepted from fiis designing 
neighbour lecuniary obligations, which 
there couli be no means of repaying 
excepting tic sacrifice of Selina’s hand. 

Selina, who observed the change of his 
countenance, assured him that there was 
not the slightest cause for uneasiness, as 
her heart w'as unalterably his, and pro¬ 
tested her liatred of her reverend lover 
in terms sufficiently energetic to have 
made a figure in a tragedy, or at least a 
inelo-drama. 

“■ Oh, but circumstances may, and I 
fear will, compel }ou fo become his 
wife, my sweet Selina,” said young 
Fiahcr despoudiiigly. 

“ Albert, if 1 thought such a thing 
possible, 1 wouhl elope with you this very 
night, and thus put it out of the power 
even of fate to entail upon me a destiny 
so full of liorror.” Albert, with a deep 
sigh, cut short this romantic elfusion by 
producing the whole of his wordly wealth, 
consisting of three shillingsandfour-pence 
halfpenny, not half enough as he observed 
to cover the expenses of their marriage 
by bans; and then what resource had 
either of them for a maintenance? Se- 
lin.i in direct terms proposed that Albert 
should become either a pirate or a bandit. 
“ My love,” replied the young man 
laughing, “ cither of those high-sounding 
but villainous professions, even if practi¬ 
cable in these days, would conduct me 
post haste to the gallows.” 
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" Oh, but you do not know what in¬ 
teresting people pirates and brigands 
ru'e!*’ 

“ Very grand and shadowy sort of 
fellows in the pages of romance I wilt 
allow, Selina; but Heaven defend either 
you or me from the acquaintance or 
principles of such gentry in real life.” 

“ But what other sources have you, 
Albert?” 

“ Heaven be praised, a very substantial 
one, iny dear girl,” saiil the young man, 
in a cheeiful tone. “ Courage! pretty 
Selina, and you will yet be mine; but, 
before I can indulge the rapturous hope 
of calling you my own, I must pass 
some years of patient expectation in ac¬ 
tive and industrious exertions.” 

Selina, of course, eagerly' demanded 
an explanation, which Albert Orlando 
gave, by putting into her hand a letter, 
received that morning by his motlicr, 
from a distant relation, who was esta¬ 
blished in a ]>rospcroiis business as a 
grocer in Norwich. The contents were 
as follows: — 

“ Dkar Madam, — 1 take the liberty 
of addressing you, in consequence of a 
letter from the reverend minister of your 
parish, Mr. Josepli Bell, Clerk, dated the 
first of this present month, in which he 
informs me, that yon have been left with 
a large fainilyin a very destitute condition, 
by the death of my deceased kinsman, and 
that your eldest son in particular, whom 
he describes as a fine lad of eighteen, 
writing a good hand, and clever at ac¬ 
counts, has been, owing to your strait¬ 
ened circumstances, brought up without 
a business, and iikeiy, in consequence, to 
fall into idle, disorderly habits, though at 
present he represents' him as a steady, 
modest, respectable youth, which I have 
great pleasure in learning; and 1 beg 
leave to say, my dear madam, that as a re¬ 
lation of the fannly,nnd a single man with¬ 
out any incumbrances, 1 shall consider it 
my duty to take him by the hand. Luckily 
a vacancy for im apprentice, in my well- 
established house of business, occurs at 
this time, which atfbrds me the oppor¬ 
tunity of serving tlic lad in the most es¬ 
sential manner, by taking him into my 
own family and shop, where, if he thinks 
proper to behave himself in a praise¬ 
worthy manner, it will be much to 
his own interest, ns 1 am getting into 
years, and may possibly, if he prove dc- 
' serving of my favour, and clever in the 
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business, take him into the firm as a 
junior partner. 

“ Waiting your reply', 

“ I am, dear madam, 

“ Your humble seri'ant, 

“• RALrii Fisher.” 
“ Briga’s Lane, Norwich.” 

“ What do you think of that, my pretty 
Selina ? ” demanded Albert Orlando, iu 
a tone of exultation. 

“ I think ! ” echoed Selina, disdain¬ 
fully, all the pride of the Staufields 
rlusliing her countenance as she spoke: 

“ I think that, were I a man, I would 
rather die than condescend to become a 
grocer’s a[)prenlicc in Brigg’s Lane !” 

“Then, of course, yon would never 
condescend to become the wife of a man 
who had filled such a situation,” retorted 
Albert Orlando, with great pique. 

Selina was silent. 

“ Miss Stanfield,” resumed tlic young 
man, ” the destiny which is offered to my 
acceptance by my worthy cousin is not 
very agreeable to the son of a naval of¬ 
ficer ; but a better and a wiser man tlian 
myself has observed, that * we are not 
our own carvers.’ Nothing can be justly 
called mean or dishonourable that is not 
dishonest; and my duty to my mother 
and family com|)eIs me to cmbnice a dis¬ 
agreeable occupation even at the price of 
a sacrifice upon which I had nut calcu¬ 
lated.” 

Selina burst into tears. “ I have no wish 
to influence your destiny, Mr. Fisher,” 
said sJie, turning away' 

‘‘If you loveil me, Belina, you would 
endeavour to strengtlien my virtuous re- 
soluliuii insU'ud of acting thus niikindly; 
but I sn|)[iosc you wish to break your en¬ 
gagement with me that you may be free 
to marry old Parson Bell.” 

“ I am not aware that I am compelled 
to iiiaiTy either of you,” rcplirtl Selina. 
'•‘Old Parson Bell,asy on call nnii, appears, 
however, to have taken his iiKMsiircs very 
skilfully for oiir separation ; and it niiist 
be confessed, Mr. FMier, that you have 
completely fallen into Ids plans.” 

So saying, tiic offended beauty walked 
away with great di-gnity. 

“ Stay, .Selina!” cried the agitated lover, 

“ Wait till iSciiim Stanfield is at your 
beck and call, hefure yon presnme to 
issue your commands, sir,” replied the 
lady; and thus they parted. 

’J'he Rev. Joseph Bell reapd no ad¬ 
vantage from the success of the schemes 
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by means of w hich he had separated the 
youthful lovers; for he became, in con¬ 
sequence, so odious to the fair Selina, 
that she refused to enter the same room 
with him, on account, as she said, of the 
disrespect with which he had treated Aunt 
Hriget, to whom she pertinaciously re- 
ferrcjl whenever she was called upon by 
her father or any one else to show cause 
for her proceedings. 

Aunt Bridget, who was penetrated with 
gratitude at this instance of her niece’s 
dutiful respect, united with her in taking 
active measures for the expulsion of their 
clerical quotidian annoyance from the 
riiinsofBlackmereHall, which he haunted 
, like their evil genius. The Parson, how¬ 
ever, sjuired no pains in rendering himself 
agreeable to the old Squirt', over whose 
feeble mind he daily acquired a stronger 
iniluence: hut I believe it may be set 
down as a general axiom, that when the 
females of the house arc united in com¬ 
mon cause, they are sure to compass 
tlicir cods; and the aunt and niece at 
length succeeded in hanisliiiig their unwel¬ 
come visitant from their domestic circle. 
It matters not to detail the means by 
which this desired object was effected; 
the result was, that the disa[)pointcd can¬ 
didate for the fair hand of fSelina vented 
his wrath on the occasion hy suddenly 
demunding, in a peremptory manner, the 
payment of divers sums with which at 
sundry times lie had accommodated Mr. 
Stanfield. Tlie old Squire was paralysed, 
and, had Selina consented, would have 
endeavoured hy the sacrifice of her affec¬ 
tions to purchase the forbearance of his 
qnouditht friend. 

“ Surely, my dear papa, you would not 
so far depart from tlic dignity of your 
name and family ! ” cxclaimcil the young 
lady, in reply to tlic Squire’s expressed 
wish for a reconciliation with lier anti¬ 
quated lover. 

“ Not willingly, my child,” replied her 
father; “ but liow else can I resist im¬ 
pending ruin ? How raise three hundred 
pounds to liipudate the ilemnnd of in¬ 
terest and principal which it seems I owe 
him?” 

Your submission, my dear father, 
would not pay the debt; and if it would 
satisfy the creditor, I think you would 
#never stoop to the degradation of existing 
from day to day on such paltry terms.” 

" But if you would oiaixy him, iny deal' 
SeliM- 


“ I would die a thousand deaths hrst,” 
exclaimed Selina shuddering. 

“ You are very perverse,” said her 
father; “ he would make you a very good 
husband: and, in fact, unless you can 
persuade yourself to accept him, 1 know 
not what we are to do; for you must be 
aware that 1 have other debts, and that 
the estate, burdened with mortgages and 
other incumbrances, produces an income 
quite inadequate to our maintenance.” 

” I know that, papa; and my Arm opi¬ 
nion is, that your best plan will be to 
sell it.” 

“ Sell it I Sell Blackraere Hall and its 
dependencies, the ancient domain of my 
family! the girl is mad to think of such a 
thing,” retorted the angry Squire, and he 
forbade her to allude again to the sub- 
ject. 

Selina obeyed; but his creditors were 
less complaisant. The princi|)al mort¬ 
gagee foreclosed and seized the estate; 
others put in their claims; the whole 
[U'operty was put up to auction; anti wlieii 
every tiling was sold, a very inconsidera¬ 
ble surplus remained for the maintenance 
of the last of the name of Stanfield. 
To the Squire this was of little conse¬ 
quence : the alienation of the patrimony 
broke his heart; and before the purchaser 
took possession of the crumbling inaiior- 
lioiise, its late jiosscssor slept with his 
fathers. 

Selina was gifted with an innate 
streiigtli of character whicli had only 
wanted seojie to display its eiicrgie.s. On 
tile present occasion she felt like a 
daiigliter, but she acted like a heroine; 
not the heroine of romance, whose 
sickly sensibilities arc vented in tears, 
swoonings, and hysterics, but like the 
self-devoted heroine of real life, who re¬ 
presses the bitterness and anguish of her 
own heart to miniiiter to the relief of 
those around her. She saw her sole re¬ 
lative and friend. Aunt Bridget, sink¬ 
ing like her father beneath tlie calamity 
which had deprived them of home anid 
fortune, and she felt herself impera¬ 
tively called upon for active exertions. 
She had no counsellor to advise, no 
comforter to soothe, nor had she any 
Iricnd to whom she could apply for assist¬ 
ance ; but when the last rites had been 
paid to her father’s remains, she resolved 
to trace for herself a plan of life which 
she trusted would enable her to meet the 
exigencies of her situation. Having hired 
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a small house in the village, she com¬ 
menced the bubiness of tuition j which, 
though the very antipodes to romance, 
aflbrUed a maintenance for herself and 
Aunt Bridget, who, partaking of the 
indolence of disposition and hereditary 
pride by which the Squire had been cha¬ 
racterised, would do nothing for herself. 
Within a few months after this reverse of 
circumstances, the old lady, like her bro¬ 
ther, sank under the burden of calamity. 
The decease of her kinswoman, though 
in reality a mitigation of Selina’s trou¬ 
bles, the dutiful niece lamented as a try¬ 
ing affliction. While her aunt lived she 
had a motive for exertion, and, however 
irksome her task might have beet), she 
had felt a satisfaction in pcrforihing it for 
the sake of the lu'.t surviving link be¬ 
tween herself and the wt)rld, in which 
she now stood a solitary being. 

An unprotected state, she was aware, 
was not exactly desirable for a female so 
young as herself. Mr. Bell luul taken 
the opportunity of Mrs. Bridget Stan¬ 
field’s decease to recommence the per¬ 
secution of his addresses to Selina; and 
was at length.so pertinaciously aiuio}iiig, 
that she resolved to abandon her native 
village for ever, and seek the sanction of 
a home in some private family, by ac¬ 
cepting the situation of governess. 

An occupation of this description was 
difficult to be obtained by a young female 
whose education, like that of our heroine, 
had been of a desultory hature ; but after 
advertising till both her patience and 
slender resources were well nigh ex¬ 
hausted, .Selina at last formed an ciigjigc- 
ment with a family in a distant county, 
where, for a salary which a nictropolitiin 
housemaid would consider infinitely be¬ 
neath her merits, Miss Stanfield inuler- 
took to communicate the rudiments of 
learning to six young ladies and two 
young gentlemen. With a heavy heart 
she bade adieu to the scenes of her child¬ 
hood, and took her place in the London 
mail. The route lay through the ancient 
city of Norwich, which she had never 
before visited, but which, as the abode of 
Albert Fisher, po^isessed for her a secret 
interest that pride forbade her to avow 
even to herself. That her breach with 
Albert was attributable solely to her own 
vanity she was forced to confess ; but 
since she had felt that conviction no 
opportunity had occurred of acknow¬ 
ledging her error, for Mrs. Fislier had 


«•» 

left Willingham before the death of Mr. 
Stanfield, Years had passed away in 
their swift course, and Selina, who hail 
neither seen nor heard from her ufiended 
lover since the day of their quarrel, con¬ 
cluded that his liojisli passion had been 
in the first instance shaken by her pride 
and petulance, and finally obii<erated by 
time, absence, and change. How the 
young lady’s affections had resisted the 
force of these united influeiu es, we must 
not take upon us to decide; hut certain 
it is, that when the passengers stopiied at 
the Angel Hotel to breakfast, Selina, 
instead of partaking of that iiieal,dire( ted 
her steps, not to tlie romantie and rural 
environs, but to the more intcrc'-ting 
locality where stood — must we disclose 
the horrid fact?—a large warehouse 
for the sale of teas, coffees, spices, Ac. 
and over the door of wliieli figured the 
name of Fisher, ostentatiously embla¬ 
zoned in gold letters. Entering a ha¬ 
berdasher’s sho|> opposite to purchase 
an article for whicli she had no occa¬ 
sion, Selina ^ijoyed tlie satisfaction 
of seeing Albert Orlando himself^ in a 
white apron and sleeves, serving an old 
gentlewoman with a poimil of plums, an 
ounce of snidf, and a variety of other 
useful articles. Hail time permitted, 
Selina might iiavo made other observ¬ 
ations, for Albert was wholly unconscious 
of her vicinity, liut the dread of losing 
her place in the mail compelled her to 
hasten from the spot. 

In due time she arrived at the end of 
her journey, and in the course of six 
months exchanged her lot of worse than 
Egyptiiin hoinlagc, for a situation scarcely 
preferalilc in another family. 

'i'here is no cure for romance so effec¬ 
tual as a life of constant mental exertion 
and daily mortifications; — such as those 
to which the ill-treated and oppressed 
class of females called private governesses 
arc subjected. It is probable that llic 
high spirited Selina Stanfield more than 
once gave a sigh to the remembrance of 
her first love, and haiaiiLcd against the 
genteeler miseries of spinsterhood anti 
preceptresship, the substantial comforts 
she might have enjoyed as the lady of a 
dealer in figs, currants, and other gro¬ 
ceries. 

Seven years had revolvetl since, frofli 
the haberdasher’s shop near Norwich mar¬ 
ket-place she had enjoyed the stolen pro¬ 
spect of a certain interesting personage, 
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and no second object (though Selina had, 
notwithstanding her forlorn situation, been 
wooed again and again) had succeeded 
him in her heart; nor had she been for¬ 
tunate enough to find a permanent home 
in any of the families to whom she had, 
on various occasions, engaged her services 
as governess. Norwich itself was at length 
the place of her destination. She had 
made many exertions and some sacrifices 
to conclude an engagement in that city 
with a lady, the education of whose infant 
family she had undertaken to conduct. 
The first time she hud occasion for a pair 
of new gloves, she made a point of pur¬ 
chasing them at the suine shop which she 
had once before visited for a similar pur¬ 
pose ; but in vain did she direct an anxious 
glance to the opposite windows; a drajjcr’s 
shop occupied the place ol'“ Fisher’s old- 
established Warehouse;” nor was that 
interesting name to lie found over any 
door in the neighbourhood. 'I’liis circum¬ 
stance produced a wondf‘rful depression 
of spirits on the part of the fair Selina: 
she returned home in siiance and doubt; 
n certain feeling of delicacy and priile, 
which was natural to her character, oper¬ 
ating to prevent her I’roiii making any 
enquiry ot the haberdasher respecting the 
disappearance of the name of Fisher irom 
his vicinity. 

A few days after this circumstance the 
governess accompanied her [nipils to the 
cathedral on some civic festival, when 
the mayor and corporation went thither 
in state to attend divine service. On 
that morning Selina had been somewhat 
roused from her listless state of dijeclion 
by the lively delight of her pupils at the 
anticipated spectacle of witnessing the 
entrance of the abovc-ineutioned impor¬ 
tant personages, attired in their scarlet 
robes and lilac silk scarfs. 

“ And only think, Miss Stanfiehl,” said 
one of the children, “ the mayor is not a 
great old ugly mayor, with a wig on his 
head, like the old frights in St. Andrew’s 
Hall, at which you laughed so much when 
papa took you to see them; but he is a 
nice, pretty young mayor, with curling 
hair and rosy cheeks, and with a great 
gold chain about his neck. 

“ Yes, and he is so good-natured,” 
said another of the children; “ he always 
Hughs and tells us nice funny stories 
when he comes to see papa; and he is to 
drink tea with papa to-morrow, and then 


he will tell you a story too, perhaps, if 
we ask him.” 

Here the prattle of the little folks 
was interrupted by the entrance of the 
procession. The organ struck up, the 
nuicers, sword-bearer, &c. preceded the 
right w'orshipful chief magistrate towards 
his stall, the aldermen and other members 
of tbc corporation following with their 
acciKtomcd grace and rlignity. Selina 
Stanfield was amused at the novelty of 
the scene, and interested in watching its 
effect upon the countenances of the chil¬ 
dren, when one of the little boys, pulling 
her by the sleeve, whispered, — “ Now, 
dear Miss Stanfiehl, do look at the mayor, 
for he is looking so much at you.” Se¬ 
lina mechanically obeyed the injunction; 
and, in spite of the gorgeous adornments 
of scarlet robes gold chains, &c., recog¬ 
nised the round blue eyes, and good- 
tempered handsome face, of her first, her 
only love — Albert Orlando Fisher. 

“ O dear, Miss Stanfiehl, I dc'cliire the 
mayor himself has bowed to yon,” whis¬ 
pered the eldest girl : “ but that, I sup¬ 
pose, was because you were with us, for 
lie ciiiinot be acquainted with yon.” 

'Flic joyons glance of the faitlifnl Albert 
assured .Sclm.i that the years of care 
and sorrow which had passed over her 
head since la-it they met, had neither 
banished her from his recollection, nor 
divorced her from his love. 

“ Hut onr fortunes arc different at 
present,” sighed she to herself: “ we 
parted in anger; 1 was in the wrong, and 
it is now his turn to indulge in proud 
and scornful feelings.” 

Proud ami scornful feelings never 
formed any j>art of Albert’s character; 
his affections were warm and kindly; and 
though his love {lartook not of the nature 
of romance, it was not, on that account, 
the less enduring and sincere. 

Onr tale having already exceeded the 
prescribed limits, we must disappoint the 
gentle reader of the details of the inter¬ 
esting scene which took place on the 
following day between the worthy Albert 
Orlando Fisher and Selina Stanfiehl. Suf¬ 
fice it to say, that the latter, instead of 
envjing the destiny of either pirate’s or 
bandit’s bride, consijJered herself as one 
of the happiest among women, when, at 
the next civic festival, she presided in St. 
Andrew’s Hall as Mayoress of Norwich. 
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DEPAaTHKE FROM PARIS. 

Soon after our intcrestiui' morning at 
“ Lcs Petits Augustins,” I had the pain 
of hearing that the day for our dep.irture 
from Paris was fixed, and I was requested 
to write for our passport. This was, in¬ 
deed, a trial to me; for, with my hus¬ 
band’s entire approbation, I had just 
engaged to pass two or three days with 

Lady-, Helen Maria Williams, and 

two other friemls, at Montmorency, that 
valley celebrated not only for its jjeauty, 
but as having once been the abode of 
Rousseau. My enthusiasm for that wilil 
but wonderful mni*was then at its height; 
and the idea of seeing the cottage which 
he had inhabited would be, I thought, the 
climax of my French privileges and plea¬ 
sures. 

With eager anticipation, therefore, had 
I looked forward to this excursion; nor 
were the persons whom we were going to 
visit, the Duke and Duchess de ('ousauo, 
witliout attraction for me. 'I'licy were 
Neapolitan exiles, and had stiflered, as I 
was told, like other of their patrician 
brethren, on account of their liberal opi- 
nioifii: and when I consider those with 
whom I was to go, those to whom I was 
going, the sight which I was to behold, 
the cottage of the dead Rousseau, then 
occupied by the living Gretry, and that I 
was still at an age when enthusiasm was 
excusable, I do not blame myself for the 
pain which I experienced when told that 
my expected pleasure was impossible ! 
But regret was vain ; and I could not but 
acknowledge that it would have been un¬ 
reasonable to require the will and wishes 
of the majority to be surrendered to those 
of the minority, I therefore jicrtbrincd 
the task imposed on me, sportively com¬ 
paring myself to the poor man in ancient 
history (Bellcrophon was, I think, his 
name) who was made the bearer of a 
mandate to cut off his head. However, 
I had some advantage over him : my plea¬ 
sure, not my head, was to be cut oflj and 
I was a conscious victim. When I had 
written my letter, I could not help telling 
my employers that I might have played 
them false, and named a later day; but 
that, as they had trusted to my honour, 
they would find I had been faithful. In 


the meanwhile, my husband took on him¬ 
self to bargain lor onr mode of convev- 
.ance; and having houglit a coach, intend- 
ing to sell it at C.’alais or Boulogne, it was 
settled that wo should take four horses, 
and ])Ost to the place of embarkation. 

We had all of us wislied and intended 
to return by Rouen; but one of our 
ladles had proved so ill able to bear even 
the short passage from Dover to Calais, 
that, for her sake, we gave up our pur¬ 
posed gratification. 

On the morning of our departure, there 
was just time enough for me, before we 
set off, to accompany my lamented friend, 
Anne Pliimptre, and a Frciicb laily and 
gentleman, to a pretty villa in the Bois 
de Boulogne, called Bagatelle, which once 
belonged to the Count d’Artois. Wc 
went in an open carriage, a bright bine 
sky over our heads, ami I tried to forget, 
in the pleasures of the present scene, that, 
but for adverse circuinstances, I might 
tlien liave been preparing for the greater 
pleasures of Montmoreiiey. However, [ 
iiad to drink the cup of mortification 
even to the dregs; for when 1 had re- 
joinecl my friends, and we were a lew 
miles on the road to Fiiglund, the car¬ 
riage containing the party to Montmo¬ 
rency crossed iis on its way thillicr, and, 
as 1 waved iny hand in token of fare¬ 
well, I doubt that a rebellious tear started 
to iny eye. 

1 never saw,one of them more! and 
of their party, and of ours, my widowed 
friend and myself arc, I believe, the sole 
survivors. 

In the midst of my disa|jpointincnt of 
that day, I consoled myselt with the hope 
that I should yet live to see the valley of 
Montmorency, and go an eager pilgrim to 
the dwelling of Itousscau. 

I have lived to visit that beautiful vale, 
and tlie cottage of Jean Jacques ! but I 
found I liad survived more than the friends 
and companions above niciuioiicd — I 
found that I had survived iny romance 
and enthu.siasm. In vain did I try to be 
sentimental and enthusiastic, because I 
saw that it was expected from me, and f 
that my colditest on such an occasion 
lowereti me in the eyes of my Frencli 
companions. But my enthusiasm for 
Rousseau was gone, utterly gone! I 
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was shown many a relic of the highly 
gifted being who had walked, and talked, 
and written, and lived there. I saw the 
scat on which he sat, the stone on which 
he wrote, was invited to cross the brook 
that ran at its base, and sit where he had 
sat; hut I did not. The charm which he 
had once thrown over me was dispelled, 
and for ever! I remembered far more 
the mischief which his writings had done, 
than the pleasure which they had given; 
and though T might regret that the days 
of my youth were flcil, and with them 
those enthusiastic feelings which I once 
enjoyed, I must own, and, I trust, with¬ 
out presumption, that my heart was filled 
with thankfulness, from the conviction 
thus afforded me of the inlernul changes 
which it had undergone; atul I returned 
to Paris encouraged and clieercd along 
my present career by the feelings which 
I cxpericnceil in the valley of Montmo¬ 
rency. 

TIIK MAOMAN. 

It required some interesting circum¬ 
stance, some (I'csh excitement on the 
road, to reconcile me entirely to the d s- 
appointinent of not going on the pro¬ 
jected excursion with < oinpanions so 
pleasing and intellectual; and at Reau- 
vais, where we stopped to change horses, 
my chagrin was dissipated by the follow¬ 
ing circumstance; -- 

I had sometimes wished to see, amongst 
other interesting relics of the revolution, 
that most interesting of all, a person or 
persons deprived of reason by its terrors 
and results; but I had given up all ex¬ 
pectations of this sort, when I observed, 
near the inn door at llcauvais, a crowd 
collected around a [lale wild-looking 
man, who seemed eagerly addressing 
them. lie was habited in a faded light 
green coal, which bore marks of better 
days; his shirt collar was open ; and a 
rusty tattered hat just covered his grey 
hairs, where sorrow rather than age had 
done the work of time. “ Who is that 
man?” said I to some one near the win¬ 
dow, “ and what is he saying?” —“ It 
is only a madman,” was the reply. “ Only 
a madman ! ” I repeated to mvself, ear¬ 
nestly looking at nim through my glass. 
On which he bowed to me, smiled, and 
said, “ Mais oui, inadame; e’est nioi! 
e’est bjen moi! ” (‘* Why yes, madam, it 
is I!, it is really 1! 

/He then ran round the coach, and came 


to the window on my side. Pardon 
me, madam,” said he, “ if I dare to in¬ 
trude myself into votre amiable sociHe'* 
(your amiable society); and instantly, 
while his large dark eyes were lighted up 
with sudden animation, not unmixed with 
fierceness, he sung some words, of which 
I remember only the sentiment;— “A 
vous. Monsieur d’Artois, a voiis. Mon¬ 
sieur de Provence, nous altribuons les 
maux qui ddsolent la France.” T'hcn, 
with amazing volubility of utterance, 
he began to describe the massacres of 
the 2d, 3(1, and 4th of September, and 
was enumerating the victims of these 
horrible days, when, to my vexation, the 
postillions cracked their whips, ami we 
drove off. But whether I was wrong or 
right in niy belief, I felt, as a sentimental 
traveller, a strange satisfaction in fancy¬ 
ing that I had at lastifcicheld one maniac 
who had been rendered such by the 
effects of the revolution. 

The next day, when we arrived at 
Boulogne, we thought it better not to 
proceed to Calais, for J know not what 
■ reason, but to sail from the former town, 
hoping that in a few hours the wind would 
be favourable; but, unfortunately, wc 
were nearly three days wind-bound at 
Boulogne, a place which we thought a 
bad specimen of an English sea port. At 
length, however, the wind clutngcd, and 
we went on board, carrying with ffs a 
little black and white (Jog, which was 
literally not a quarter of a yard in length, 
though full grown. My husband ha(l 
been imJiiccd to buy it, not only from his 
fondness for animals, but out of compas¬ 
sion, as it seemed impossible that the tiny 
creature should escape being trodden to 
death in the bustle of an inn. 

Happily for me, this poor thing died 
soon after we reached London, as I was 
degenerating very fast into the slave of a 
pet animal. 

ARRIVAL IN ENGLAND, AND CONCLUSION. 

Wf! were eleven hours in crossing from 
Boidognc to Dover, but those hours had 
their enjojments. The duration of the 
pns!|:ige enabled me to keep longer in 
sight the blue hills of “ ce plaisant pays 
de France” (“ that pleasant land of 
France”)^ as poor Mary Stuart sung, of 
which, even from diiidhood, I had read 
and heard so much, and which I loved 
the more from having visited it. The 
evening hoars, too, were rendered pecu- 
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liarly agreeable to us, as we sat on deck, 
by the contrasted beauty of a fine autum¬ 
nal moon and of incessant lightning. 

We lay at anchor two hours before we 
could land in safety; but at length we 


set foot on sliore, and were again in our 
own dear country; while all regrets were 
iininediately lost in the thoughts of those 
beloved friends to whom we were return¬ 
ing. 


THE SORCERER; AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF MARIE 

ANTOINETTE. 

PllOM THE EUENCII OF JULES .lAVIN’. 


We translate the following episode 
from a successful work of imagination 
lately published in France, and entitled 
“ Barnave." So popular is this historical 
romance, that in eight days the hrst 
edition was exhausted. The time of the 
story is during the first revolution. Who 
was Barnavc ? is ^ question that may be 
asked by many of our readers. They 
who remember the prominent part played 
hy him on the revolutionary scene, as 
described in the interesting memoirs of 
Madame Canipau, will not wonder that, 
in these days, this hero of le tiers vial 
should figure as the leading cliaracter of 
a French romance. The accident of his 
birth placed liariiavc in the middle class; 
but his talents, personal acquirements, 
and the aspiring spirit with which he was 
gifted, sufficed to render him discontented 
witii his hiimhie lot. Stimulated by tiie 
captivating eloquence of Mirabcuu, he 
distinguished himself during the tumul¬ 
tuous epoch of the first outbreak of the 
French revolution, and was, in the Na¬ 
tional Assembly, considered only second 
to Ills great prototype. The young de¬ 
puty was, moreover, distinguished by a 
generous, gallant, and chivalric spirit that 
would have graced a peer or paladin of 
France in her most heroic days. This 
disposition displayed itself in the dis¬ 
astrous journey from Varennes, Uarnave 
and Pdtion were deputed by the National 
Asscnibly to bring back the royal fugi¬ 
tives. Barnavc evinced the greatest con¬ 
sideration for the feelings of his captives; 
and, by his courteous attentions, endea- 
vuuretf to divert their observation from 
the brutality of his colleague Petion. 
When the howling multitude had seized 
an ecclesiastic, and were about to tear 
him to pieces, Barnavc, leaning forward 
from the royal carriage, in a voice of 
thunder, demanded of the mob, “ whether 
they were Frenchmen or assassins ? ’* And 


such was his influence, that the victim 
was released. 

“■It was not tiu* least extraordinary 
scene of these extraordiiiiiry times,” said 
Marie Antoinette, describing the terrific 
joLiruey from VarcMiiies to her faithlid 
attendant, “ to sec our saintly Eli/uheth 
clinging to the coat-sk'rts of the dema¬ 
gogue Bariiave, lest in; shuiilil fall beneath 
the carriage wheels, when he half threw 
himself out of it to commund the inoli 
to spare the poor abhe^: sad as I was, I 
could have smiled.” 

Never did the angelic qualities of the 
excellent Princess Eliz.dieth appear in 
hrigliter lustre than in that hour of trial: 
so powerful was the impression made by 
tlieiii on the heart of Barnavc, that he 
became, from that hour, her most enthu¬ 
siastic admirer. It was even insinuated 
that he and Miraheau attempted to cflect 
a counter-revolution. This early meteor 
of the revolution was brought to the scaf¬ 
fold in the first days of the reign of terror, 
in the pride of his existence, at tlie age 
of thirty-three. A few moineiits licfore 
he bent his head to the guillotine, he 
stamped impatiently, and cxcluimed,— 
“ Oh, Liberty I 1 have worshipped tlice 
from my youth, and thus dost thou re¬ 
ward me!” 

From this sketch our readers will per¬ 
ceive that the inatter-of-fact occurrences 
in the life of Barnave are a ready-made 
romance. From the following specimen 
they will acknowledge that the popularity 
of the fiction before us is not a matter of 
surprise. 

The scene is at the chateau of Ver¬ 
sailles, during a soirde in the apartments 
of Matlanie Je Polignac. 

“ 'I'he clock struck the appointed hour; 
its vibration rang through the chateau, 
and caused the whole assembly to shudder 
u8 if they had never before heard the 
hour of midnight thus announced. The 
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sorcerer alone occupied the thoughts of 
all. An instant after we heard a light 
tap at the door, and a servant of Madame 
de Polignac entered the saloon. The 
paleness that sat on every countenance 
was contagious; and the domestic, with¬ 
out exactly knowing wherefore, became 
white as a sheet. He at length mustered 
siifhcient courage to announce M. le 
Prince de Tarenti, who led by the hand 
an unknown person: the eyes of the 
latter were bandaged- 
“ ‘ Come,’ said the Queen ‘ the Rubicon 
is passed:’ and the sorcerer was pre¬ 
sented in due form. ‘ Ladies, conceal 
your faces carefully behind your fans, 
and extinguish most of the lights. Cou¬ 
rage! gentlemen. If you have no ob¬ 
jection, Helena, we will envelope ourselves 
both in this large veil. As you stroiis^ly 
resemble me in face and figinc, we shall, 
no doubt, puzzle even the conjuror.’ 

“ Witlunit a moment’s delay, Marie An¬ 
toinette flung over her head, and that of 
the lady she called Helena, a large black 
veil. Ah they sat thus, side by side, a 
stranger would have infallibly supposed 
them to be sisters. 

“Presently the Prince of Tarente, with 
an air of unusual solemnity, advanced 
into the room, accompanied by the 
stranger, who was above the luiddle .sta¬ 
ture, and who appeared immoveable even 
to apathy. When the bandage was re¬ 
moved irom his eyes, lie east an un- 
ehrinking glance on the illnstrlons assem¬ 
bly; and manifested not the slightest 
concern at the evident terror with which 
the ladies surveyed hiitu 

“ The sorcerer stood erect in the midst 
of the saloon; and some minutes elapsed 
before any one dared to question him. 
As the ladies shrunk from the experi¬ 
ment, “ I shall make a sacrifice of myself 
for the general good,’’ at length exclaimed 
Bezenval. “ Seigneur sorcerer, please to 
inspect the lines of niv hand, and tell 
me, if you can, of what death 1 nm 
to die.” 

“ ‘ If you escape the evil influence of 
t'habit rouge, you will most nssiireclly die 
of mere indigestion,* was the iiuuicdiate 
reply. 

“ A smile pervaded the whole assembly. 
* 1 hail your augury,’ said Bezeiival; ‘you 
are merry and jovial, friend sorcerer. 
Ladies, you may banish all apprehension.’ 

There was, in reality, nothing terrific 
in the end predicted to Bezenval; and 


the company felt a little reassured. M. de 
Vaudreiiil, though not without fear and 
trembling, was the next that challenged 
his fate. 

“ ‘ Here is my hand, sorcerer; say, for 
what misfortunes am I reserved ? If I 
live, I feel that I can live but for sorrow.’ 

“ The accents of Vaudrcnil were inex¬ 
pressibly soft and inelancholy. I glanced 
at the black veil; and, from its tremulous 
motion, perceived that one of the forms 
wliicli it enveloped was dreadfully agi¬ 
tated. After a momentary silence, tlie 
sorcerer replied, in a tone of respect: — 

“ ‘ This hand is a frank hand — a noble 
heart beats in that breast — a generous 
soul animates that glance; but heart and 
soul arc botii ulisorhed in hopeless passion. 
Thy great misfortune is to have played 
with that passion; y> have dreaded 
tliy happiness, and recoiled from the 
good fortune that miglit have been thine. 
'I’liy happiness I it might have been en¬ 
vied by all the monarchs on earth ^ Thy 
forlime I it might have surpassed the 
loitiest dreams of aniiiition I Unhhppy 
man! thou durst not be blest! Thy 
hand trembles! thy looks are troubled ! 
thou woiildst change thy love, and ofler 
thy devotion at a lower shrine. Thou 
art lost by that meaner tie. Die of cha¬ 
grin and tardy repentance; perinb the 
victim of vain regret. Tby hour of hap¬ 
piness has long been past.’ 

“ At every word uttered by the sorcerer 
his stature seemed to gain additional 
height; his voice, which rang through 
the room, inspired feelings at once of in¬ 
terest and terror. Still addressing Vaii- 
drenil, ‘ You, like the rest,’ added he, 
* are under the fatal influence of I’/uibit 
rougij 

“ Adhi^mar felt impatient at the gloomy 
turn which the predictions had taken. 
‘ Friend conjuror,’ observed he abriiptl}', 
‘ this is an enigma unworthy of a wizard 
like thee. Thon art as obscure as a Liege 
almanack : nor will 1 give credit to one 
word of thy science, unless thou wilt ex¬ 
plicitly declare what is this habit rouge, 
which is to be the symbol of so much 
evil to ns.’ 

“ ‘ Are you not all noble ? ’ asked the 
sorcerer. 

“ ‘ Ay, nobles of the purest blood and 
highest privileges,’ replied AJh^mar, 
haughtily. 

“ ‘ If you are noble, take heed to your 
fate ! Woe to you ! Accursed be the 
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follies, the insolent prodigalities, the 
niinuus luxuries, the unjust privileges, 
that have oiitragcil the patience of the 
people ! Woe! woe to jou who have 
erected bastilles,—whohavca|ipointed the 
ready ministers of your cruelty,— who 
have peopled tlic galleys, and bathed the 
scailbids with blood! You are nobles, 
and yet seek to know the fate that 
threatens you. Hearken to the siglis of 
the maidens whom you have seduced, 
— to the curses of the husbands 
whom you have dishonoured. Bethink 
ye of your lettres de cachet, your 
secondary justice, your seigneurial exe¬ 
cutions, your unjust statute work, your 
vexatious game laws, the devastations 
of your dovecotes*, and of the wild 
bo-:rs of your forests; and can you not 
comprehend in whtit colour your gar¬ 
ments will be dyed in the days of retri¬ 
bution, when the people shall at length 
rise for justice agaimt their oppressors? 
Now, gentlemen, can yon understand 
the meaning of my symbol, my rev(!- 
lation, my enigma, as yon arc pleasetl to 
call it?’ 

“ Unable torestrain his wrath, Adhmnar 
fiercely interrupted the stranger. ‘ 'I'hou 
Jiest,’ he cried; ‘ thon best ! Wretch, hy 
what right, dost thou bring terror into 
a peaceable saloon, whore thon wast in¬ 
troduced for mere imuiscmcnt ? ’ 

“ ‘ Aye, for mere amusement! * re¬ 
turned the umlannted stranger, ‘ to serve 
for your sport — for yonr mirth. Think 
you to summon me from the page of 
ancient lore — from the labours of 
selence? Think ye in the rough wintry 
night to bandage mine eyes, and drag me 
from my solitude to serve your pa>tiines? 
Nobles, it shall not he. Have I, unbid¬ 
den, intruded on your jiresence ? Do I, 
like a mountebank, traffic in the buf¬ 
foonery with which you would beguile 
your noble leisure? Am I a cringing 
court valet, devoted to a master’s ca¬ 
price? Not so; yon have calleil me to 
hear the future from my lips—and you 
thntl hear it. Silence, then ! silence ! 
This hour is mine.’ 

In a moment he placed himself before 
Madame dc Lamballe, who shrunk half 


fainting from his glance. * Alas! ’ said 
ho, ‘ alas! what woes threaten that 
noble head ! what storms beset that 
young ami frail existence ! —Uod ! how 
cruel is this knowledge of the future ! ’ 
Then, turning towards the terrified group 
of females,—< I wander from my siiiijcot: 
but, in pity to yourselves, liing your 
crowns of flowers in the dust; throw off 
your white robis; scatter ashes on yonr 
heads. SeaflbhU and death are at hand 
•— blood flows fast around me.’ 

“ Madame de I’oUgnac half raised her¬ 
self from her seat, and uttered a piercing 
a-y. 

Cairn yourself, Madame ; yon will 
die in your bed; yon alone, of all on 
whom I now look, will have a tomb, an 
urn of alabaster, and seniptnred cherubs 
weeping ovct the eold mailile. Heavy 
will the tomb rest upon thy hones in the 
land of the stranger ! ’ 

“ Tlie Conntess heartl this [irediction, 
and remained pale and niotionless as the 
statue placed over her tomb at Vienna. 

“ The spectators of this scene were mute 
witli terror. Still the Countess Helena 
and the Queen remained hidden wiihiii 
the folds of the same Idack veil. The 
stranger approached ; the black veil was 
slightly agitated. From beneath it two 
hands were extended — two ircnihlmg 
hands. The sorcerer examined the lines 
of both. ‘ Tlicse hands are German,’ 
said he ; but, great Gotl 1 what a difli-r- 
cnce between them 1 Think not that 1 
confound this iiisignificnnt hand with 
that hand, this arm with that arm, 
these f.iint blue veins with those so 
bohlly tMccd hy destiny! No;’ — and 
at the same time he lierit his knee. — 
‘ No ; majesty cannot be thus con¬ 
founded; the star of royalty can never 
be eclipsed in the heavens! In joy or in 
sorrow, in festivity or in mourning, on 
the throne or in the dungeon, in life 
or in death, — still majesty. But let me 
hold my peace: for evil is the destiny 
which I now contemplate.’ 

“ Upon this the Queen, throwing aside 
her veil, and rising, said with firmness, 
‘ .Speak on, sir; I would hear all.* 

“ ‘ Madame,’ replied the stranger, sup- 


• One of the most vexatious privileges of the French seigneurs under the ancient rcgini* 
was that of the dovecote. This was often a massy tower ; the nuschicvau.s infiabitants 
of which laid the crops of the vassals under such contribution, that fields have been sown 
four or five times, whilst the suflerers durst not scare away or harm a single pigeon. 
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pressing his emotion, * your palace con¬ 
tains two portraits which merit 3 ’oiir 
utmost attention: one is the most 
beautiful work of Vandyke—the por¬ 
trait of Charles Stuart — purchased bv 
Madame du Barry for Louis the Fif¬ 
teenth : — Queen — look often on that 
picture. There is another, too,—your own 
portrait, by Madame Le Brun, in which 
you are represented scaled in the midst of 
your children : —> think yon not that it 
bears some resemblance to that of Hen¬ 
rietta Maria of England? Study it well. 
Queen, there are mighty names in the 
world — names that echo like thunder 
in the ears of the feeble — they follow 
us in our dreams, in our waking hours ; 
they are ever jrresent to our souls: 
and when we innrmnr to ourselves the 
nnnies of Lanzun, of Moiitmorency, or 
of Vandrenil, inflexible echo will return 
the names of Cromwell and Miraheau.’ 

“ None present could endure more. 
Swords Hashed from their scabhards, and 
threatening hands on all sides iiieuaecd 
the life of the magician. The Queen 
sank fainting on her chair. The Prince 
do Tarente inter[)Oscd between the en¬ 
raged courtiers and the stranger, whom 
neither the terror of the Queen, the 
wrath of the nobles, nor his own danger, 
appeared to daunt. In spite of the 
naked swords aimed at his heart, his 
features remained [lerfectly imiuovcd ; 
and after the fatal prediction he slowly 


retired, without the slightest manifest¬ 
ation of astonishment or dismay. 

“ After his departure a mournful 
silence pervaded tiie assembly. That 
awful voice still seemed to ring through 
the room: the poor ladies, shuddering 
and irenihling, and mute with terror, sur¬ 
rounded the Queen. The men, ashamed 
of the intemperate part they had acted, 
uttered not a word. The Queen sobbed 
and wept. 

“ At last, Marie Antoinette raised her 
head. Four wax-lights burnt on a marble 
table in the middle of the room: one 
of them suddenly became extinguished. 
The Queen liade adieu to her friends; 
as she extended her hand to the Countess 
.Jules, a second candle went out like the 
first, without any apparent cause. 

“ ‘ Tins is strange,’ whispered the super¬ 
stitious Marifuis de Vaudrcuil. 

“ ‘ ytrange indeeil,’ replieil Madame 
de Laniballe; * what can be the nieauing 
of tiiis nuaccountahle accident?’ 

“ Mad.tiue Lamballc had scarcely 
pronounced the words, when the third 
wax-light went out. One only remained 
burning, but with a clear and steady 
Hiinie. 

“ ‘ If this light becomes extinguished 
like the three others,’ observed thcQueen 
in a Hrni hut solemn tone, ‘ tlie burceror*s 
words are true ’ 

“ The fourth candle was self-extin¬ 
guished.” 


MARGUERITE DE VALOIS, (SISTER OF FRANCIS THE FIRST).^ 

HY O. tt. CARTEIl. 

-“ The heart runs o’er, 

With silent worship of the gre.at of old ! — 

The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still ndc 
Our spirits from tlieir urns.”— Bvron. 

Thou dost recall a vision now 
Of old and gorgeous days, 

And thought upon thy beauteous brow 
Its silent stamp displays. 

My lute invokes thy spirit’s shrine. 

With dream-like music — such as thine. 


* .\ Biography with a Portrait of this celebrated Princess was published in the Lady'* 
MagauVie for OWoAer 1831. 
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Thy queenly form is fair and bright; 

And grief’s unfading trace 
Has scarcely inarr’d the sunny light 
Which blooms upon tliy face. " 

Thy large blue eje is soft and dear, 
With heaven reflected in its sphere. 

Thou lovely sister of the brave! 

Whose lance and hand were true; 
O’er thee may valour’s laurel wave. 
With beauty’s myrtle loo. 

And may the spells of fume adorn 
Thy name in ages yet unborn. 

Each sacred attribute that gives 
To lofty mi lids a grace, 

Ami by the heart recorded lives. 

Time’s hand cannot efface! 

But genius may lament the eclipse 
Of song upon thy glowing lips. 

Thy lute has long time been consign’d 
To its eternal rest; 

And, though within the caith enshrined, 
Thou art adored and blest. 

Yes—memory haunts thy silent grave, 
Thou queenly sister of the brave ! 


MEMOIR OF MADAME MARIA MALIUUAN. 


Madame Mahia Malibkan, liorii at 
Paris in 1805), is not only one of the 
most celebrated vocalists, hut one of the 
first actresses of the age in her peculiar 
department. She is the daughter of tlie 
tenor singer Garcia, who is distinguished 
both as a composer and as a first-nitc 
binging master. She was educated pro¬ 
fessionally by her father; and if ue may 
believe public rc[)orl, her wonderful pro¬ 
ficiency in music may he attribiiteil to 
the great severity with which he treated 
her. At the early age of thirteen, her ex¬ 
traordinary talents iir^t attracted notice. 
When she had eonipleted her liiteeiith 
year, she was in London with her family. 
Her father, her mother, her sister, and 
her brother, Manuel Garcia, were all emi¬ 
nent in the musical world; tier studies 
and tastes were therefore wholly di¬ 
rected to her profession About this 
period she was suddenly required to 
supply the place of tlie prima dortna, who 
was prevented by indisposition from play¬ 
ing the part of Rosina in II Barbiere di 
Sivigiia: the audience supposing that she 
undertook the character without prepar¬ 
ation or previous study, her (lerfonnance 
seemed a prodigy, and her d^but was a 


complete triumph. She was over¬ 
whelmed with applause; but the truth 
was, that she knew by heart every note 
of the opera, and could have acquitted 
linrself with equal success at a much 
earlier age. Shortly afterwanls the elia- 
r.icter of Felicia, in Crocuito in Kgdto, 
having been confided to her, she was 
rceciveil by the public, if possible, with 
increased approbation. In the charming 
trio of Gwrincito Cavnlicre she was con¬ 
sidered particularly successful. 

Subsequently to this period she arrived 
with her lather at Xew York, where she 
played several parts with the utmost ap¬ 
plause : among the mimiier may be named 
Malcolm in Im Donna del Lago, Desde- 
inoiiit in Otello, Ucc. It is said, that on 
the occasion of her first appearance as 
Desdcinona, her father enacted the part 
of Otello. He thought tier cold and 
apulhettc at rehearsal, and declared that, 
at the conclusion of the pcrforniance, he 
would poniard her in good earnest un¬ 
less she could rouse herself to greater 
exertion. This threat, from the lips of 
a father, of whose beverity she had al¬ 
ready received ample proof, was seriously 
believed by the poor young girl. Terror 
I :i 
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inspired her with energy, —she was sub¬ 
lime; and her parent, transported with 
joy, lavished on her a profusion of praises 
and caresses. 

During her sojourn in America, M. 
Malibrun, a merchant, who passed for a 
man of immense wealth, oifered his hand 
in marriage to the youthful vocalist. He 
was of the same age as her father, but 
his supposed fortune smoothed all ob¬ 
jections to this disprotiuned union. The 
marriage took place, and Madame Ma- 
libran quitted the stage. Her husband 
having soon afterwards failed, his bank- 
rupley reduced himself and his young 
wife to utter poverty. Report states 
that Monsieur Mnlibran was well aware 
of the impending catastrophe, and as 
a mere n)atter of speculation paid his 
addresses to the young lady, to whom 
he was subsequently united; calculating 
t'aat her taleiit<> would ensure him the 
means of future support. We cannot 
avoid noticing a rumour which is too 
generally believed, though we by no 
means vouch for its accuracy. No sooner 
had Madame Mnlibran resumed her pro¬ 
fessional career than her luisbandN cre¬ 
ditors laid claim to the prooeeds of her 
exertions. Conjugal dissensions without 
luimhcr were the conse<|uence, and not 
long aftcrwarils a separation took place 
between the ill-assorted couple. 

In 18sf7 Madame Malibran returned to 
Paris, where she had passed her infancy. 
Her arrival produced .i lively sensation 
amongst the musical amateurs of the 
French capital. She was partii-iilarly <lis- 
tinguislicd by the C.'ountess «le Mdroni, 
who facilitated her cH/n'fon the boards of 
the Italian Theatre. Until then, both in 
I.ondon and in America, she had been 
surrounded and controlled by the |)rc- 
scncc of her own family, either in even¬ 
ing concerts, or in the opera, in which 
she played with her father, mother, 
brother, and sister. Her emancipa¬ 
tion may be dated from the Hth of Jan¬ 
uary, 1828, when she performotl in a 
grand representation given at the Opera 
for the benefit of Galli. 'J'he effect which 
she produced on that occasion in the 
character of Semiramide, it would be 
difficult to describe without apparent ex¬ 
aggeration of expression. 

In two months afterwards she per¬ 
formed with prodigious success at the con¬ 
certs du Comerutfoire. At length, on tlie 
8 th of April she made her dibut at the 


ThMtre Italiai,where she wasimniediatcly 
engaged at a yearly salary of 50,000 francs, 
and a benefit. She dreaded the rivalry of 
Mademoiselle Sontag as a singer, and the 
reminiscences of Madame Fodor; never¬ 
theless she soon discovered that in every 
new part she obtained a new triumph. 
The national truth, which she threw into 
the part of Roxim deserves particular 
praise. It had been the fashion to per¬ 
form this character as a love-sick damsel, 
but Malibran occasioned general surprise 
by portraying the heroine as a lively 
little flirt, full of vivacious mischief, grace, 
and naivete. It was a new creation, and 
the admiring audience were the more 
captivated when they contrasted with it 
the tender melancholy, the terror, and 
the devoted fondness which the actress 
exhibited in her fine performance of Des- 
demona. Public enthusiasm was excited 
to the utmost by this perfection of art. 
After the performance, the rc-appearance 
of the favourite was demanded with loud 
acclainatious, and flowers and garlands 
were thrown in profusion on the stage. 
Some time after, in the character of Tan- 
credi the jouthful vocalist obtained a 
similar triumph. The part of Ccrentola she 
may be said to have entirely created. 

On the 25th of the following De- 
cemlier Madame Malibran performed in 
La Ladm, ami, after the opera, 

her presence was once more demanded. 
She again acteil, with distinguished suc¬ 
cess, for the benefit of her father, who had 
retiirued from Mexico to settle in Paris. 

In Jnmiary, 18."0, she performeil, with 
Mademoiselle Sontag, in ll Mnirimonio 
Sciireto, at the Royal Academy of Music, 
for the benefit of Mad.une Damorcau 
Cinti. These three celebrated vocalists 
produced a most extraordinary effect on 
the audience: at the end of the piece, 
the stage was covered with bouquets and 
garlands of flowers. Soon after. Made¬ 
moiselle Sontag quitted the Parisian 
boards, and the subject of our present 
notice was left without a rival. 

(food fortune has not rendered Ma¬ 
dame Malibran extravagant; on the con¬ 
trary, her praiseworthy economy must 
soon render her independent of the 
public. In private life, she retains the 
grace, gaiety, and sweetness of manner, 
which render lier so truly captivating on 
the stage. Her entire soul seems de¬ 
voted to music; and she never appears 
niorc fascinating than when seated, with- 
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out the least o«tentntion, nt the piano. 
She posseshes nii inexhaustible fund of 
tlie secrets of her art, and composes 
barenrofes of the most oriuinui melody. 

Although ihe victim of an unfortuimtc 
union, the character of this charming 
and excellent y»>uiig woman is spotless. 
She lately retiirnsd, with contempt, a 
billet of 1*00,000 francs, sent to her by a 
rich hanker, who judged, from her pru¬ 
dence with regard to pecuniary affairs, 
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that money would afford an irresistible 
introduction to an intimate li/iUon. 

Madame Malihrnn has been occasion¬ 
ally accn-.ed of exaggeration and ro¬ 
mance ; but even the severest of her 
critics are forced to admit that she has in¬ 
fused into the characters of Italian opera u 
life, a spirit, ami a reality, of which tliey 
W'cre before deemed incapable. This 
highly gilted lad\ is at jircsent on a pro¬ 
fessional tour in Flanders. 


JRcbietu of iLitnanire, iPnir actsJ, etc. 


Tnv. Scarf or Natubai. Mack and 

other Tales. KUen Turner. 

Thi;iir is nothing in this very nmiising 
little book that a lady ought not to read, 
nothing that a lady need he ashamed of 
writing; nevertheless, wo will stake the 
whole credit of our critical acumen on 
the assertion that it is not written by a 
woman. Sonic whim or ruse of author 
and publisher has induced them to hoist 
false colours on tlie occasion; hut 
we think “ we do know that sweet 
roman— (our pen was erring in the quo¬ 
tation, aiul about to write muKtuce) 
hand.” No Ellen Turner wrote the be¬ 
ginning of the very lively tide from which 
the collection takes its name. 

Tlieio. .ire few tilings in this world more 
pleasant than, after a separation of soiiu* 
years, to find one’s legs tinder the same table 
with an ancient chum, a well-executed llie 
dinging ihe while its ruddy, good-liiimouied 
smile across the pale light of the wax, and 
a bottle of irrcpioachahle claret voyaging 
with virtuous punctuality round the table. 
Far be tlie envious e.ir of wife from «uch 
tete-a-tete, sacred to tlie innocent reminis¬ 
cences of youth; and far the insidious eyes 
of sister or daughter! 

•Sir James Ackdeld thought he had never 
been so happy in his life, as during the 
volunteer visit of his early friend Ormond, 
of wliich it is my “hint to speak.” They 
had been schoolfellows, and what is more, 
ernnerados, during the interearing years wliich 
immediately succeed the tyranny of Quintus 
Iloratius Flnccus. 

Ormond forthwith falls In love with 
his friend’s young daughter of sixteen, for 
whom, at thirty-five, he considers him¬ 
self rather unsuitable as a lover; but the 
young lady, with the natural contradic¬ 
tion of her sex, holds a contrary opinion. 
He gives her a cameo ring, partly iti 


friendship .tntl partly in love; and she in 
return knits or works him a scait, and 
very treacherously contrives to weave 
ill it a love charm. I'his sc.uf the 
a(ithorcj.v describes in a must I'cmiuiue 
inaniicr. 

Tlie work which for more tlinn two weeks 
had occupied Miss Acklield’s needle, w as (ha 
manufacture or tlie urnnmenting of iin aiiiclo 
which we hardly know how to dcscrihe to 
the reader. We uflect not to have been at 
any lime intimately versed in the mysteries 
of laihe-i’ tlress; even if we h.id, the noineii- 
I'lature has been so much altered within the 
last few years, that our obsolete pliiascology 
would be as unintelligible to a inndern I'aii, 
us luT own would he to the ghost of her 
gieat-giaiidiiiothei. We ourselves think 
proper to deiioiniiiate the uiticle in ipichtion, 
us it must have a iiiiine, a scarf; luit at the 
same time confess our utter inability to show 
cause vvhy it slioulii be called a seaif iiioro 
than any thing else. We think, on Nome 
occasions, we have seen the like iloatiiig on 
a female arm . iir softly undulating over the 
unimaginable loveliness of her neck, like a 
thing awakcneil by the sighs of beauty into 
a languid, tlreamlike life : we have seen it too 
taken by its mistress from that inysleriouH 
spot; .-itid thrown carelessly upon a chair, 
where it seemed to us still to live, and feel, 
and undulate; and wc would have liked to 
touch it if iioboily hod been by. He it, 
however, what it may, it seemed to be an oh- 
je<;t of no small iinportjuice to .Miss Acklield, 
and especially after the day for Ormond'* 
departure had been fixeil. 

* ^ m * 

He now deposited the note in his pocket, 
and set himself to replace the scarf in its 
brown paper; but, whether owing to the 
awkwardness of male hands, or to Uie natural 
intractability of such articles, this was an 
occupation of iiotne time: more than once, 
when be hod succeeded in roHing it carefully 
1 4 
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up, aiul was Just about to make all last with 
the pin, in the most provoking manner 
imaginable, it would escape from his impa¬ 
tient Ungers, and fill half the carriage with 
its exuberant, but shadowy folds. Then, 
when at last the pin was firmly fixed, where 
was he to put it ? not in the pocket of the 
coach, where it would be crushed to death; 
his portmanteau was outside, and at any rate 
quite full; and on the seat, where he had 
originally found it, it was perpetually jolting 
about, and sometimes falling down, to the 
intolerable disturbance of his meditations. 
m * # m 

We must now follow Ormond to the great 
city, commonly designated by the monosyl¬ 
lable “town;” the servants are carrying his 
luggage up stairs to his apartiiierits — all 
save one article, of which he himself has the 
charge, and which he bears gently along in 
both hands with the grace and tenderness of 
a milliner’s apprentice fetching Jionie a new 
bonnet. It was with such a sigh as we 
heave on finishing some diflicult and com¬ 
plicated business tliat he at length dejiosited 
the troublesome treasure on Ins dressing- 
table ; and then feeling liimself at liberty to 
attend to other matters of grave urgency, he 
went forth on his aflkirs, When he re¬ 
turned home in the evening, as he was just 
entering his bed-chamber to dress, he was 
surprised, from this sanctum sanctorum of 
single gentlemen, to hear, not one female 
tongue, which might have been pardonable, 
but half a dozen, all so busy at the same 
instant, that for some time he was at a loss 
to know the subject of their debate. The 
door, however, was ajar, and though not 
liking the odds, he thought there could be 
no harm in walking into his own room. His 
presence was quite unpeiceived by the con¬ 
clave, consisting of bis landlady, her motlier, 
three daughters, and two servant wenciics, 
all standing round the window, the mysteri¬ 
ous scarf in the midst, which they were now 
holding up to the liglit, and now holding 
down, turning, twisting, placing sideways, 
lengthways, folding, unfolding, admiring, 
blaming, and criticising, all in a breath, as if 
afraid of losing time. Ormond’s brow dark¬ 
ened widi anger, and then reddened with 
shame, as he listened to their remarks, inter¬ 
spersed with interminable, O las! Good 
gracious! Only thinks! interrupted by 
bursts of laughter. His vexation at length 
venting itself in tlie sort of growl which''re- 
lieves one’s chest so much, when one dares 
not or must not bite, the guilty landlady 
turned her head, and with a scream, which 
was instantaneously echoed in every note of 
the gamut, from the tiiln treble of the grand¬ 
mother, down to the guttural bass of tiie fat 
cook, dropped the object of their feminine 
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curiosity, and with a sidelong curtsey made 
for the door. The girls next followed mamma 
one by one, curtseying sideways in imitation 
as they passed, smirking, leering, or bri¬ 
dling ; then the chamber-maid, cocking her 
chin with a pert dignity; then the fat cook, 
w'liose blowzy cheeks he covdd perceive swell¬ 
ing with suppressed mirth as she insinuated 
herself out at tlie door ; and lastly, the tot¬ 
tering grandmother, witlr her tedious feeble¬ 
ness and vacant simper, and uld-ladyish 
politeness. Ormond bit his lips till the 
blood started; then, ashamed of his ill 
humour, attempted to whistle some lively 
notes; and the ludicrous gravity with which 
he performed this operation at length amused 
even himself. Taking up the scarf, which 
still lay on the ground, he resolved to de¬ 
posit it in some place impervious to the vul¬ 
gar gaze. His writing-desk was the first 
object which met his eye, and without think¬ 
ing further, he opened it, and laid the silken 
folds c.trcfully in the drawer, llasli, thought¬ 
less, imprudent Ormond ! or sliall we say 
rather, infatuated victim, predestined fool! 
If thou hadst but buried tlie insidious gift 
in the tlepllis of thy portmanteau; or con¬ 
cealed it within the leaves of the huge Bible 
left thee by thy mother, with lier blessing; 
or stowed it in any othei iiiivisited corner, 
where its magical influence would be hidden 
from thine eyes and dead to thy heart! But 
destiny will have its course ; or if there be 
really a jiower vested in man to do what he 
willeth, the stoiy of thy fate lierciu faithfully 
recorded, will be a beacon and a warning to 
all bachelors fioni fifteen to live-and-forty, 
hcncefurtli and for evermore. 

It was ohservi'd about this time, that he 
paid soinewliat moie attention to the toilet 
ilun formerly ; or than is customary at a 
period of life yet so far from the time when 
single gciitlemcMi begin to dress against age. 
The story indeetl goes, that lie was detected 
in tlie act of extiacting .a liair from his eye- 
biow, of a somewhat equivocal colour; and 
whether in ahstiaction of mind, or not, it is 
ceitain that he was once found reading by 
lamp-light, an advertisement of “ Macassar 
Oil ” posted at the comer of a street. 

Were it not tlisit readers and critics 
love to penetrate mysteries, it could be 
of little consequence to either, whether 
a book be written by lady or gentieinan, 
so that it be a good book; that we place 
in such category the volume now before 
us, we will give the following proof: we 
read it every word from beginning to 
end, and never once remembered (happy 
oblivion) that we had opened it with an 
eye to business, or in other words, for 
tlie purpose of reviewing it. Notwith- 
stniuimg the gravity, acidities, and crusti- 
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iieshcs of reviewership, we love right well 
to laugh, and laugh we did n)o>t heartily 
when reading the tale called “The Way 
to Rise.” Besides the comic incidents, 
there is some clever portraiture in this 
story, such as would do honour to Miss 
Ferriar; nevertheless, we are pertina¬ 
cious that it is not written by a feminine 
pen. 

About sixty years ago (for this history is 
silent as to the exact date) there dwelt in the 
town of Grecnehn, situated on the west coast 
of Scotland, a cei tain merchant named Dun¬ 
can Menzies, its most distinguished inhabit¬ 
ant. He was a trader in extensive business, 
having the entire ownership of two coasting 
vessels, besides a large share in a three- 
masted VVest-Indiatnau, that was seen regu¬ 
larly once a year sweeping up the river, 
laden witli the produce of anotlicr zone, and 
putting to shame with her white lofty sails, 
as slie drew in towards the quay, the hum¬ 
bler craft, whose uncouth-looking hulls and 
sooty canvass crowded the port. Mr. Men¬ 
zies, or Mingus, as it was pronounced, was 
not only the ricliest merchant, but at tlie 
time we take up our tale, had attained tlie 
highest civil dignity in tlie place, viz. that 
of baillie or chief magistrate : he w as also an 
elder of the kirk, an office, as it is managed 
in Scotland, of no small ecclesiastical dignity ; 
and withal held the military rank of captain 
in the Greenelra militia. These honours, 
however, were not all of the Baillic’s seeking ; 
tliey rather devolved upon liim as a neces¬ 
sary concomitant of Ids rising fortune, and 
lie submitted to their infliction accord! ugly. 
Me do not mean to say that he vas not 
proud of all and each of them ; hut there 
were some points attending them, and more 
particularly the time those dilleTetit duties 
deducted from what was formerly devoted 
to his peculiar ailkirs, — which, to use his 
own expression, wetu Jashinus. Even at the 
proudest of his official moments, too, there 
was a feeling of awkwardness he could not 
overcome, wdiich damped the satisfaction he 
might be expected to feel. It was, for in¬ 
stance, with something amoujiting almost to 
.shame, that he made his way through the 
crowd of urchins assembled at the door to 
see the Baillie issue forth in his regimentals 
when the militia were on duty; and on such 
occasions it was observed that he frequently 
reached the rendezvous in a more profuse 
perspiration than cither the weather or the 
distance accounted for. Neither was he at 
perfect ease when, in the magisterial charac¬ 
ter, he was marshalled to church on tlie sab¬ 
bath by twr> lialberdiers dressed in red cofits, 
the cfiiiiicil following at a respectliii distance, 
and the pioccssion brought up by the town- 


crier. Even when standing at the plate in 
his capacity of elder, there was something 
annoying in being stuck up for the gaze of 
the ]>ublic when every other Christian was 
allowetl to pass quietly on, and in being 
constrained for half an hour together, with 
tlie polite humility esteemed decorous in a 
servant of the poor, to bob his head to every 
dull tinkle which the halfpence made as they 
descended into tlie pewter basin. But tlia 
counting-house was his proper element; 
there he found himself at home, and witli his 
short thick pen firmly coinpre.ssed between 
his lips, his squat figure in a well worn 
coatie, or short coat, of a sniilF colour, and 
a ruler in his left hand, which it was his 
custom to retain, even after leaving the desk, 
he felt himself a man of more cunsequence, 
and actually commanded more respect, than 
when surrounded by the pomp and circiun- 
stance of official dignity. There w'as at 
that time only one quay in Grecnehn, which 
ran out from the side of the wharf or breast, 
a considerable distance into the sea, and 
forming a curve towards the end, confined 
the shipping in a pretty secure and commo¬ 
dious basin. At the entrance of the quay, 
and only separated from it by the breadth 
of the street, stood the Baillie’s house, a large 
three-storied tenement, about two thirds of 
which W'cre devoted to business, and the re¬ 
mainder to domestic purposes. It was dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of the houses in the 
street by its greater height, and by a huge 
beam, which projected from the highest win¬ 
dow of the warehouse somewhat in the 
form of a gallows; from this beam de- 
jiended a thick rope, which, to the eye of an 
inlander, must have added to the sinister 
appearance of the inacliinc ; but in the iron 
clicks at the end, and the blocks at the upper 
part, a denizen of the co.sst might recognise 
that sort of tackle liy which heavy goods 
are hoisted into the warehouse. The affairs 
of the counting-house were managed, under 
the master’s superintendence, by a youth 
w hose name was Watt Lee, a distant rela¬ 
tion of the late Mrs. Menzies, (for the 
Baillie was now a widower,} and who was 
permitted to look forward to a share in the 
concern. The domestic economy was under 
the sole direction of an only daughter, mis- 
noraered May, for her name should have 
been April. She was .a fair-liaircd, blue¬ 
eyed, clear-complexioned, Scottish lassie, as 
gay as the lark singing in the morning sun, 
and as sweet, and modest, and graceful, as 
the primrose of the spring. 

Of course May and Watt fall in love; 
and, considering that the clerk has 
nothing in the world hut the labour of 
his hands, every tiling is going on com- 
fortuhly, when a new eumer arrives. 
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la addition to her usual freightage of 
ruin, cotfee, and sugar, the good ship had 
been charged with a West Indian planter, 
returning to his native country, to breatlie 
the cooler air of the Scottish coast, for the 
brief space it might he his fate to breathe at 
alL He had gone out to pusli his fortune 
wlien very young; and from the meanest 
ofhccs undertaken by Europeans, had risen 
to be the possessor of a very considerable 
plantation, with a sudicient complement of 
the black cattle used in that quarter of the 
world fur its cultivation. 

Now your righteous folk make a deal of 
noise about the wrongs of the said cattle, 
and many of them threaten vengeance, both 
temporal and spiritual, both iu tliis world 
and that which is to come, against their op¬ 
pressors ; hut it seems to <is, while we have 
the figure and face of Mr. Snelldruke before 
oiir mind’s eye, tliat they go a little too far. 
When we see his sharp anxious features 
covered hy what resembles discoloured parch¬ 
ment, every crack and wrinkle of which 
catalogues, with sickening distinctness, the 
feelings which have burnt their track as they 
passed, — the small fiery eye, wliere the 
fretfulness of disease and the cowardly 
malignity of habitual tyranny combine to 
throw a hateful light over his counteii.ince — 
the nerveless frame, shaking almost to disso¬ 
lution at every breath, which to others car¬ 
ries a cooling and delightful sensation,— 
tlie witlicred limbs hardly able to support 
the sapless trunk, — all which distinguishes 
the unhappy wretch who has passed his 
life in that atmosphere, so frniigiit hutli witli 
mural and physical contamination, — we ask 
ourselves, lla.s not this man suflcred punish¬ 
ment enough ? 

Tins sweet creature chooses to marry 
May ; and when her father, who approves 
of Siieildrake’s riclies, pleads to him the 
tacit engimement he had permitted May 
to form with Watt — ‘‘ Wliy not turn the 
fellow off?” asks the West Indian. 

It was an act, liowcver, easier talked of 
than executed ; the llailtie tried it over and 
over again in his mind, but the difficulty was 
to manage it so as to have some colour of 
justice on his sirlc; without this it could not 
be thought of, — the whole town would cry 
shame on him. It at last occurred to him, 
that it would he a very easy matter for him 
to push some of the disputes, that were of 
almost daily occurrence between him and 
his self-wdlcd clerk, just a step or two be¬ 
yond the point at which they had hitherto 
terminated. — “ His blood will then be up,” 
said he, “and if I am no misthVff'th Watt, 
he *11 give me cause enough to pack him 
about his business,—and may be a ruler if 
no a bun at the tail o' him,” 


Whetlier it happened that May got some 
intimation of the line of action determined 
on hy tlie confederates, and gave her lover 
the hint, or whether the honest Baillie went 
too inartificially about if, we cannot very well 
say ; hut the ne\t morning, when his em¬ 
ployer walked into the counting-house with 
a stately step and a sour visage, and sate 
himself down on the opposite side of the 
desk to watcli for cause of offence, he found 
the usually rampant Watt in a temper so 
perfectly angelic, tfiat no Christian man 
could have said a cross-grained word to him. 
In vain ho tried to start some subject on 
which they might ha^e the good foitune to 
dilTer; Watt was of his patron’s opinion 
iu every thing. He even ordered him to 
make an entry which he knew to he wrong, 
in file books; hut Watt, without so much as 
arguing the matter, although on these points 
he was particularly ticklish, obeyed without 
a murmur, and wlien tlie liaillie aff'ected to 
discover the error, took the whole matter on 
himself, blaming his own precipitation, and 
erasing the entry with much apparent con¬ 
trition. Jn short, tlie enemy was fairly 
baffled, and Watt maintained his stool in 
triumph. 

After various fruitless projects to eject 
Watt Lee from the office, Snelkirake 
contrives to beset him by means of a press- 
gang. From their clutches Watt escapes 
by means of swimming and diving. 

May was sitting alone in the parlour, when 
her lover stalked into the room hatless and 
shoeless, like .an apjiaiition of the di'owned ; 
his face pale with cold and fatigue, .and his 
sandy locks hanging over his brow, like a 
pound of tallow candles. 

“ In His name. Watt Lee, what has come 
over you ?” cried his terrified mistress; but 
Watt without answering sat down beside her, 
all dripping as he was, and putting hack his 
hair with his blue fingers, that lie might see 
and hear distinctly, turned himself on the 
cliair so as to front May, and fixed his watery 
eyes on her face. “May,” said he, at 
length, “ do you remember that your father 
wanted to turn me out of the business, after 
a long and faithful service, and that I en¬ 
dured daily the torments of the damned 
in keeping my tongue between my teeth, 
when he came on with his blethers just to 
to try tlie fortitude of my patience—and all 
for love of you, May ? ” 

“ To be sure I do. Watt Lee,” said May ; 
“ but what has that to do — ” 

“ And do you remember,” interrupted 
Watt, “ tliat I was nearly shipped off to the 
West Indies, as innocent of all thoughts or 
desires thereto, as a bale of Osnahurghs; 
and that to escape, I was fain to lie ci^teeh 
hours on my back without turning, and to 
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swallow clauts of such stuff, as it makes my 
soul sick but to think of—and all for love 
of you. May ? ” 

“ To be sure 1 do, dear Watt; yet, you 
know, the doctor said you were all the belter, 
body and spirit, for the screed of castor-oil 
you got from him, and of doctrine from the 
minister— but for goodness’ sake and mine, 
what has that to do—” 

Then know now,” cried Watt, impa¬ 
tiently, “ that my life and liberty have been 
attacked! single-handed I fought for three 
hours against sixteen murderers, set on me 
by you, father and your new wooer — and 
when they found they could not kill me so 
easily, they bound me hand and foot, and 
carried me out into the roads, and put me 
on board a ship bound for Africa, and from 
which I escaped by little short of a miracle, 
swimming all the way below tlie water till I 
gained tlie shore— and all for love of you. 
May!” 

Almost screaming with surprise and 
horror, May heard this dicadful narrative, 
w'hich it would have been impossible for her 
to believe but for the irrefragable evidence 
before her, in Watt’s person, dripping with 
the very water through which he had swam, 
and bruised with the very blows he had suf¬ 
fered. Her eyes filled w'ith tears, and re¬ 
gardless of the damage her dress might sus¬ 
tain by the contact, she threw himself into 
his arms. 

“ Oh what shall we do ? ” cried she ; “ that 
hateful old villain will murder you before 
my eyes — I almost wish you had gone to —” 

“ Hush, hush,” interrupted Watt, “ I ’ll 
tell you what we shall do—you shall run 
away with me!” 

“ A likely story, indeed!” said May, 
raising her head coquettishly from Watt’s 
shoiihier. 

* « a w 

“ I have a plan,” said Watt, not seeming 
to doubt of her consent, “ by which we shall 
have the start a whole night, difficult as it 
is now-a-days to get sight or speech with 
you. I will contrive to be locked into 
the warehouse to-night, where you can easily 
join me, by the door which communicates 
with the dwelling-house, and which is never 
locked. You shall then, for want of a bet¬ 
ter mode of egress, Just make the venture 
you did when you were a lassie,—descend 
into the street, from the upper window, by 
the crane — only I will take care to fasten a 
chair to the clicks, and tie you well on. As 
for myself, I can slide down the rope after 
you, as I have often don e.” 

•Snelldrake overhears tins plan, and 
intending to catch the lovers in the act of 
flight, and draw on them paternal venge- 
atute, places himself on the watch. He 


then in order to avoid going to sleep, 
fastens himself to the end of the rope 
below affixed to the crane. The cata¬ 
strophe, though not very probable, is told 
with some comic effect. 

Watt’s first thought was to drop a bag 
of bis own cotton on the officious West 
Indian; hut fearing that this might do more 
than stun him, he abandoned the idea. His 
next scheme was to slide rapidly down on 
his shoulders and gag him ; but a single cry, 
he remembered, would bring up the custom¬ 
house patrol from the quay. The hour in 
the mean time was stealing away, and May 
stood weeping and wringing her Iiands be¬ 
side him. At length his determination was 
taken. Holding strongly by the rope where 
it was fastened to the windlass, that no dimi¬ 
nution of security might be felt below, he 
caused May to undo the fastening, ami re¬ 
move the end altogether from the roller, 
thus making the block, or large pulley at 
the end of the projecting beam, the only sup¬ 
porter. Then fastening a thick piece of 
wood to the liberated end of the rope, on the 
plan adopted by liis enemy below, he fixed 
liimself resolutely astride on this apparently 
precarious seat, which would have been 
really dangerous to one less accustomed 
to such feats, and by dint of persuasion, 
assisted in no small degree by main strength, 
seated May on his knees, and commenced 
their descent. As one end of tlic rope 
descended, the other of consequence rose, 
hut the whole was managed so quietly, and 
Watt continued to hold so firmly by the 
end to which Snelldrake was appended, 
allowing it softly and gradually to slide 
through his hands, that the West Indian was 
far up in the air before, in the confused state 
of his intellects, he became conscious that 
he had taken his departure from the earth. 
When he at ‘length, however, perceived hi» 
actual situation, rising into the air heaved 
only knew how or wherefore, the horror of 
the miserable man was indescribable, and 
the hollow groan which at first issued as if 
from the pit of his stomach, and then rising 
gradually, keeping pace with his ascent, into 
a desperate shout, expressive, at. the same 
instant, of astonishment, dismay, expo.stu- 
lation, and furious resentment, was so loud 
and woeful, that ail idea of the ludicrous, 
which such an exhibition was otherwise well 
calculated to inspire, must have been for¬ 
gotten during its continuance. Even Watt 
Lee himself was in some sort astounded by 
the dismal noise, and a “ Lord preserve ua!” 
was devoutly mingled with the execration 
in the name of an opposite power, which hie 
fear of its raising the house prematurely 
against him elicited. There was no time to 
lose, however, and he made the rope $ptn 
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through his fingers so rapidly, that in an in. 
stant the two parties met mid-way, and the 
eyes of the upwaid bound, who still held 
on like grim death, glared on those of his 
enemy with a look of rage, so absurdly 
mingled with deprecation, that Watt, alarmed 
as he was, could hardly forbear from laugh- 
ing outright. After losing hold of the 
ascending rope, their descent, from the great 
superiority of weight on their side, was ne¬ 
cessarily rapid; but Watt broke tlie shock 
witli his feet, and in a moment they stood in 
safety on the ground. The first step of the 
adventurous cavalier was to fasten the end of 
the rope to the iron railing, so that Snell- 
drake might remain suspended in the air 
till relieved by his friends, whom his terrible 
cries would no doubt speedily bring to liis 
assistance ; and which would serve also the 
purpose of engaging their attention, till the 
lovers should get clear ott', for it was not 
reasonable to suppose that Snelldrake would 
enter into the cause of his elevation before 
he had safely descended. They then left 
him to his fate; and well it was for them 
that no further delay occurred; for they 
were no sooner out of sight, than not only 
the Uaillie and his family, hut every soul in 
the street who was not deaf or bedridden, 
crow'ded to the spot. The first emotions 
excited in the spectators were horror and 
commiseration, for it sceined to them that 
some unfortunate man was really suspended 
in the usual fashion, videlicet, by the neck, 
on a gallows as high as that of Hainan ; but 
speedily the truth appeared. When in a 
few inimitcs a lighted candle was held from 
the warehouse, exhibiting, with its yellow 
light struggling amidst the faint moonbeams, 
the rueful countenance of the West Indian 
peeping through the handkerchief which 
covered his hat, and was tied under his chin 
in the style of an old washerwoman, a shout 
rose from the crowd that might have awak¬ 
ened the inhabitants at the most distant part 
of the town. As for the llaillic, he felt by 
far too much ashamed of the figure cut by 
his son-in-law elect, to enjoy the laugh at 
his expense; and in fact it seemed to him, 
as he stood there in so near a relation to the 
aerial voyager, that a part of the ridicule 
must attach to himself and family ; an idea 
which made the worthy magistrate, who 
dreaded the public gaze even on honourable 
occasions, sweat wiUi very vexation. 

# * * * 

In two hours after this adventure, Mr. 
Snclldrake took French leave of Greenelm 
and its inhabitants. The next day the fugi¬ 
tives returned man and wife, and were re¬ 
ceived by the Baillie, as kindly as if every 
thing bad taken place with his own concur¬ 
rence. 


There arc tragic tales in the book, but 
we prefer the comic ; not only because 
we dearly love comedy when we can find 
it, but because they really are superior in 
literary merit to those of a graver cast. 


Thk Usober’s Daughter. a Cm- 
tributor to Blackwood's Magazine. In 
Three Volumes. 

This is really' a production to which 
the eyes of a reviewer turn with a feeling 
of relief. It is evidently from the prac¬ 
tised pen of a powerful sketchcr of cha¬ 
racter; that of the miser is exquisitely' 
drawn. We cannot, however, avoid 
remarking, that in point of arrangement 
the author appears to us to lack sufficient 
art. Notwithstanding the great merit of 
the work, it occasionally offends the ju¬ 
dicious reader by a want of natural con¬ 
nection between the events of the fable. 


A Catechism oe Phrenology. By a 

Member of the Phrenological Society 

of Kdinburgh. Second Edition. 

The system of phrenology has certainly 
gained ground. Notwithstanding the ex¬ 
cessive ridicule to which, on one side, 
its somewhat quizzical nomenclature has 
exposed it, and the illiberal prejudice 
which, on the other, has inclined its 
iHicandid opponents to condemn it in 
toto, on a very superficial, and, in some 
instances, on no examination at all, yet 
the world begins to be slowly convinced 
that the general principles of Messrs. 
Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and Co. are 
right. 

Wc declare, aye, and we mean to 
prove, that the lords of the creation 
in vain exert their reasoning faculties 
to manifest the truth of phrenology, 
and to lay down rules whereby it may be 
adapted to education; all their plans 
must be theoretic, none can work well, 
or be brought fairly into practice; unless 
the co-operation and assistance of the 
ladies be gained. None but a woman 
can bear witness how soon the organs of 
destructiveness, combativeness, and ac- 
(juisitiveness manifest themselves in an 
infant nursling; how soon it is possible 
for a mother either to spoil her babe by 
injudicious indulgence, or by soft con- 
troul to suppress the incipient principle 
of evil that will encourage the undue 
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growth of a mischievous organ, whicli 
may torture, and perhaps destroy, the 
future man. The little Manual of 
Phrenology under review docs not teach 
us that the human mind is subject to 
the domination of an accidental form¬ 
ation of brain and skull, but it implies 
that excited feeling increases and en¬ 
larges various parts of the brain while in 
an infant state, and that these again push 
out and mould the bone into the protu¬ 
berances outwardly visible. The sciences 
and high attainments depending on the 
formation of eye, car, and brow, are not 
essential to human happiness,'— the ca¬ 
pabilities of acquiring such sciences-are 
gifts which it is doubtless plcasant^to pos¬ 
sess, but they do not devclope them¬ 
selves till long after the moral character 
of the human creature is formed; and 
we maintain that the germ of feelings 
from which arc developed the princi¬ 
ples of truth benevolence, obedience, 
and good temper, are in a great de¬ 
gree at the mercy of the mother and 
nurse, and that, at an age startling 
to think upon, an age over which no 
father can have any contrcml. Is it not 
then most expedient that our fair fiiciuls 
should be converts to a system on which 
the mortal, and perhaps immortal hap¬ 
piness of their clierished ofThpring may 
depend. “As the tree is bent so will it 
grow,” says holy writ, when alluding to 
human character. “ And how, the ladies 
will ask, are we to correct the evil'propen- 
sities of babes before they can spealc ? ’ 
We answer, that a sensible and watchful 
mother can easily distinguish between 
the cries of pain and those of passionate 
petulance, which last manifest themselves 
at a very early age in babes; and she 
ought tenderly to soothe the first, and, 
■with an unmoved brow, to neglect 
the other, but without exasperating the 
child’s rage. An infant wonrlerfully soon 
learns to understand the words and ac¬ 
companying expression of countenance, 
when a mother or nurse chides or praises, 
and long before they can speak the pretty 
creatures will look most enquiringly, and 
sometimes indignantly, if blame be un¬ 
justly applied. 

We maintain that the education of a 
babe may commence at four months old, 
or rather from the instant when it begins 
to laugh, and weep, and show joyous or 
sorrowful emotions. Is it not desirable 
that a tender mother should study to 


render her infant capable of going 
through the struggle of existence with as 
little sell-inflicted pain as possible ? His¬ 
tory teems with examples of high worldly 
destinies a))pcrtain!ng to those who were 
trained bymotliers of superior citaracter: 
that great observer of human character, 
Tacitus, gives several instances, one from 
his own tainily. Amongst the moderns 
we may quote Sir William Jones who 
speaking of his inotliei’s admirable 
manner of educating him, declareil, that 
he was indebted to her for all his attain¬ 
ments; not that she taught him all he 
knew, hut that she prepared his mind to 
receive it: he further added, that there 
were few distinguished men who had not 
been trained iu infancy by sensible and 
judicious mothers. He was himself a most 
distinguished instance, not only in regard 
to ability, which is as dust in the balance, 
but for virtue and goodness. 

It is now time to turn our thoughts to 
the work under review, as we trust that 
we have proved to our fair friends, that 
its principles are most worthy their study 
and consideration. It is a digest, in 
question and answer, of the most import¬ 
ant discoveries in the science, with which 
is interwoven some useful original matter 
by the author; and, if studied previously 
to the perusal of more voluminous phre¬ 
nological works, it will throw on them 
great light and clearness. 

We quote an important passage, which 
proves that Phrenology is not justly 
chargeable with materialism or any spe¬ 
cies of fatalism. 

Docs phrenology, thus referring tlie 
mental powers to particular organs, not lead 
to materialism ? 

By no means. Phrenology to do so must 
teach that the different cerebral parts or some 
state of these are the mind, which is not the 
case. It merely states that these are the 
organs of the mind, which in itself is a direct 
denial that phrenology leads to materialism. 
No one is weak enough to suppose that the 
auditory and optic nerves arc hearing and 
seeing, they are nothing more than the organs 
of these senses; in like manner different 
cerebral parts are the organs, and merely 
such, of the mind. 

Mention some of the phenomena which go 
to prove the brain to be an aggregate of 
parts, each performing a particular function. 

First. The mental powers arc not equally 
developed at the same time, but appear in 
succession as the different parts of the brain 
to which they belong become successively 
developed. 
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Second. Genius is generally partial. For 
example, a person may possess a strong ge¬ 
nius for poetry or music, and be totally 
destitute of any for metaphysics or mathe¬ 
matics. 

Third. In dreaming, some of the faculties 
are awake, while otiiurs are asleep ; now, if 
tliey were all manifested through one and the 
same organ, it would be absolutely impossible 
for them to appear in such ojtposite states at 
one and the same time. 

Fourth. In partial insanity, there is a 
great deficiency in the operations of some 
of the faculties, while the others remain 
powerful and healthy. 

Fijlh. When the brain is injured, all the 
mental faculties arc not equally aflected, but 
one or more, in particular, manifest an evi¬ 
dent disturbance in their functions. 

Where is the organ of Fencvolence situated? 

At the upper and towards the fore part of 
the head, immediately before the fontanel. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To dispose to compassion and active bene¬ 
volence ; to produce a desire for the happi¬ 
ness of others; and charitably to view their 
actions. 

Does a small developcment of the organ 
produce cruelty ? 

By no means. This is only followed by 
an indiflerence to the welfare of others; al¬ 
though cruelty may result from an uncon¬ 
trolled Deslmclivetiess, which might not be 
the case if this faculty was powerful. 

Where are remarkable developments of 
the organ to be found ? 

In Jacob Jervies and Henri Quatre, where 
it is large. In Bellingham, GrifKths, and 
the Charibs, very small. In King Robert 
Bruce and Gordon, moderate. 

You have said, tliat this organ is common 
to man with the lower animals ; how does 
it manifest itself in the latter? 

By a mildness and docility of disposition. 

Where is the organ of Firmness situated ? 
Towards the back part of the head, between 
Self-Esteem and Veneration. 

What is the function of this faculty ? 

To produce determination, constancy, and 
perseverance. 

How does it manifest itself? 

By giving a perseverance to the other fa¬ 
culties, and only to those that are of adequate 
power in attaining their objects. For ex¬ 
ample, a person with Firmness and Bene¬ 
volence both in large proportion, will persevere 
in acts of charity; but diminish tlie Bene- 
valence, and it will take another direction. 
Let CausatUy be the predominant power, and 
he will delight and persevere in abstract 
study. 

What are the results of the predominating 
energy and of the deficiency of this feeling ? 

When it predominates, it produces stub¬ 


bornness and obstinacy. When deficient, 
the person experiences great difficulty in 
steadily pursuing any particular object, and 
apt to yield to the impulses of his predomi¬ 
nating feelings. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In King Robert Bruce, Haggart, and the 
Americ.an Indians, where it is large. In 
Mrs. H- and Gibson, small. 

Where is the organ of Conscientiousness 
situated ? 

Towards the posterior and lateral parts of 
the head, on each side of Firmness. 

What is tlie function of this faculty ? -- 

To produce the feelings of obligation, in¬ 
cumbency, and of right and wrong. 

Is justice the result of this sentiment? 

Yes, when acting in combination with the 
intellectual powers. 

When it is very energetic or very feeble, 
what are the results? 

When very energetic, the individual is 
strongly disposed to act justly from the mere 
love of justice, and is highly disgusted at 
beholding an action which is in the smallest 
degree connected with unjust principles. 
When very feeble, he experiences a difficulty 
in perceiving the nature of justice, and is 
very apt to commit an unjust action under" 
the temptations of interest and inclination. 

Where are remarkable developements of 
the organ to be found? 

In Dr, Hette and Mrs. H-, where it 

is large. In Bellingham, Haggart, and 
Gibson, small. 

Is it established 

Yes. 


Divides of the Church of Engt.ano, 

No. XVIII.— Halfs Contemplations. 

Volume the First. 

We have bidden adieu with some con¬ 
cern to the works of Jeremy Taylor, 
and we must confess our regret that 
the publisher has not given a reprint 
of perhaps the first performance of that 
mighty master — his “ Great Exemplar 
or Life of Christ.” Nevertheless, the 
successor provided by Mr. Valpy; for the 
continuation of his excellent series, is 
likewise so brilliant a light to our church, 
that we have become almost reconciled 
to the change. The historical portions 
of the Old and New Testament form the 
subject of Bishop Hall’s Contemplations, 
which are clear and simple in style, at the 
same time that thev unconsciously cajrti- 
vate the most wandering: attention. We 
do not, it is true, find m every page the 
glorious bursts of divine poetry which 
crowd even to redundancy the works of 
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.leretny Tuylor; yet Hall occasionally 
lays aside his plainness, and astonishes by 
the harmonious beauty of his language. 
As a proof of this assertion, we refer our 
readers to the opening Contemplation on 
the Creation,— a passage of sublimity 
scarcely surpassed by any composition in 
the English language. The present vo- 
luine continues the Contemplations on 
the Bible to the death of Eli. 

The Life of Bishop Hall, by Mr. Hughes, 
is a most interesting piece of biography 
— we had almost said of autobiograpny ; 
for the bishop left valuable materials to 
assist the authors who have undertaken 
to write his memoirs. With his' usual 
modesty and candour, Mr. Hughes has 
acknowledged the labours of preceding 
writers, and has often allowed the vener¬ 
able divine to speak for himself. Read¬ 
ers who cun appreciate primitive single¬ 
ness of heart and that ndivet^ of expression 
which forms so singular a contrast to the 
mighty works of the elders of our 
church, will be pleased with the sketch 
which Dr. Hall gives of his courtship and 
marriage. 

“ Being now settkd in tliat sweet and 
civil county of Sullblk, near to St. Ed¬ 
mund’s Bury, my first work was to build 
up my house, which was extremely ruinous: 
which done, the uncouth incommodity of 
that single liousekecping drew my thoughts, 
after two years, to coiidcsconil to the ne¬ 
cessity of a married estate, which God no 
less strangely provided for me; for, walking 
from the church in the Whitsun-wcek, with 
a grave and reverend minister, Mr. Gran- 
didg, I saw a comely and modest gentle¬ 
woman standing at the door of that house 
where we were invited to a wedding dinner; 
and enquiring of that worthy friend whether 
he knew her. Yes, quoth he, I know her 
well, and have bespoken her for your wife. 
When I farther demanded an account of 
that answer, he told me she was the daughter 
of a gentleman whom he much respected, 
Mr. George WiiinifF, of Bretenham; that 
out of an opinion had of the fitness of that 
match for me, he had already treated with 
her fattier about it, whom he found very apt 
to entertain it; advising me not to lose the 
opportunity, and not concealing the just 
praises of modesty, piety, good disposition, 
and other virtues that were lodged in that 
seemly presence. 1 listened to the motion 
as sent from God; and at last, on due pro¬ 
secution, happily prevailed, enjoying the 
comfortable society of that meet help for tlie 
space of forty-nine years.” 

Like his great contemporary, Jeremy 


Taylor, Hall lived in troublous times; — 
he relates with the most graphic earnest¬ 
ness the excesses committed in his “ fair 
cathedral ’* by the reformers of that day. 

** It is no other than tragical to relate the 
carriage of that furious sacrilege, whereof 
our eyes and cars were sad witnesses, under 
the authority and presence of Linsey, Tofts 
the sheriff, and Greenwood. Lord ! what 
work was lliere, what clattering of glasses, 
what beating down of walls, what tearing 
up of monuments, what pulling down of 
seats, what wresting out of irons and brass 
from the windows and graves, what defacing 
of arras, what demolishing of curious stone¬ 
work that had not any representation in the 
world, but only the cost of the founder and 
skill of the mason, what toting and piping 
on the devoted organ-pipes, and what a 
hideous triumph on the market-day before 
all the country, when, in a kind of sacrile¬ 
gious and profane procession, all the organ- 
pipes, vestments, both copes and surplices, 
together with the leaden cross, which had 
been newly sawn down from over the green¬ 
yard pulpit, and the service-book and sing¬ 
ing-books that could be had, were carried to 
the fire iu the public inarkct-phu’e; a lewd 
wretch walking before the train, in his cope 
trailing in the dirt, with a service-book in 
his hand, imitating in iin]>ious scorn the 
tune, and usurping the words, of the Litany 
used formerly in the church! Near the 
public cross all these monuments of idolatry 
must be sacrificed to the fire, not without 
much ostentation of a zealous joy in dis¬ 
charging ordnance, to the cost of some who 
professed how much they had longed to see 
that day. Neither was it any news, on this 
guild- day, to have the cathedral, now open 
on all bides, to be filled with musketeers, 
waiting for the mayor’s return, drinking and 
tubaccoing as freely as if it had turned ale¬ 
house.” 

As an instance of the good sense of 
this great man, we must not forget to 
note his express command that his body 
should not be deposited in the vatdt of 
any church, but consigned at once to the 
purifyingearth: in hislastwillhedeclarcd, 
“ iJiat he did not hold God’s house to be 
a meet repository for even the greatest 
saints.” 

The Algerines.—R y William Child 
Green. 

The Algerines is an entertaining ro¬ 
mance, though rather inferior to Alt Beg, 
a lately published work by the same 
author. Mr. Green has some iraagina- 
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live powers, particularly in supernatural 
stories. His style is florid and flighty. 
If lic would correct this prominent de¬ 
fect, — if he would descend from ids 
stilts, discard pleonasms, and endeavour 
to embody his thoughts in earnest and 
simple language, his narratives would be 
read with pleasure by persons of culti¬ 
vated taste. We cannot praise him as a 
successful writer of dialogue or a de¬ 
lineator of character; his attempts in 
these departments are vapid and common¬ 
place: but in the telling of a marvellous 
tale, he really rises far above authors of 
his class ; he possesses, too, a respectable 
degree of information, with regard to the 
history and costume ('f the country 
wherein he places the scene of his story. 
The description of the various gems that 
compose the amulet necklace is prettily 
written. 

Time’s Telescope for 1832. 

A PERiouicAL, always of high value 
and utility, but especially so in its astro¬ 
nomical department for this year, when 
the heavens present an aspect unusually 
interesting to the observers of nature. 
Time’s Telescope is enriched with a 
variety of curious wood cuts, portrait 
medallions, two historical engravings 
from Northcote, a pleasing cottage-scene 
from Hamilton, and many plates of various 
comets. The Notes of a Naturalist, by 
Professor Kennie, form a most attractive 
feature in the work. Among the obituary 
biographies for the year, we notice those 
of Lord Dnndonald, Jackson the painter, 
and Abernethy, as conveying original 
and entertaining information. For the 
amusement and instruction of our rend¬ 
ers we extract the following passages re¬ 
lative to comets. — 

Comets seem in all ages to have made 
peculiar impression on every class of society, 
the learned as well as the unlearned: they 
were a terror to princes, a mystery to plii- 
losophers, gloomy presages of calamity to 
those countries from whence they were visi¬ 
ble, and powerful agents for the crafty to 
excite the fears of the superstitious and cre¬ 
dulous. As far back as the days of Homer 
they were considered harbingers of divine 
vengeance:— 

< A fatal sign to armies on the plain. 

Or trembling sailors on the wat’ry main.’ 

There is no class of bodies in the universe, 
concerning which there has existed so much 
groundless prejudice and apprehension, as 
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comets; nor is tliis feeling peculiar to the 
earlier ages; — about the latter part of the 
year 1828, an impression generally prevailed 
that some baleful influence was connected 
with a comet then about to appear; of which 
it had been aflirmed, that it was the most 
likely, of all others, to come in contact with 
the earth: this was tlic comet of Encke. 
The German and French philosojihcrs also 
predicted that the comet of Bicla would, in 
the year 1882, breathe dcsulation on the 
human race; and, by its shock, reduce this 
beautiful world to its original chaos. In 
this country, notices appeared in the public 
prints relative to a comet, said to be vjsible; 
and those who possessed telescopes were 
directed to the place in the heavens where the 
monster was to be found: every one who 
saw it wondered that it remained stationary : 
it would, indeed, have been a wonderful 
phenomenon if it had moved, for this fancied 
comet proved to be the nebula in the girdle 
of Andromeda, the position of which, in the 
heavens was as permanent as that of any of 
the fixed stars! At length the expected 
comet did appear, but only dimly .seen with 
the telescope: it passed the earth’s orbit, 
crossed the paths of Venus and Mercury, 
mingled its mysterious cloud-likc form with 
the solar rays, and disappeared. 

Both of these comets ,— the comet of Encke 
and the comet of lliela, will relnrn this year, 
and cross the earth’s orbit; the former in the 
spring, and the latter in the autumn; and the 
only antidote to any terror on this account, 
is an investigation of the natuie of these 
bodies, and the paths which they pursue; a 
task which it is proposed to attempt in the 
present volume of Time’s Telescope; and 
from this investigation, it is presumed that 
it will abundantly appear that comets are 
“harmless visitants,’’ and not baleful omens, 
or agents destined to destroy our beautiful 
world.’* 

This pleasing volume is interspersed 
with short pieces of poetry, some of which 
possess considerable merit. Amongst the 
contributors, Miss Beevor, H. C. Deakin, 
W. Kennedy, G. R. Carter, &c., our 
readers will recognise more than one 
familiar name. 


The Last of the Sophis. A Poem. By 
C. F. Hemingsen. A Minor. 

The young poet has chosen a romantic 
subjedt: we cannot, however, with a strict 
regard to truth, afGrm that he has done 
ample justice to his own conception. 
The poem, we believe, is a first attempt; 
criticism must therefore be indulgent. 
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KtNo’s Theatre. —^The Italian Opera 
season will shortly commence, under the 
auspices of Mr. Monk Mason, and with the 
fairest prospect of success; if we may 
judge from the general spirit of the ar¬ 
rangements as yet made known to the 
public. As we are friendly to refonn in 
every shape, we need scarcely say, that 
(the enterprising lessee has our warmest 
wishes, and we believe, we may add, 
those of the musical world) for the pros¬ 
perous issue of his undertaking, — 
which is no less than the co\nplete rege¬ 
neration of the Italian Opera in this coun¬ 
try. Mademoiselle Schechuer, from Mu¬ 
nich, who shines as a contralto star, 
has been engaged, together with several 
of the most distinguished singers of Ger¬ 
many. The chorus and orchestra de¬ 
partments will be unusually strong; and, 
in the course of the season, a number of 
new operas will be brought forward. A 
general outline of the intended improve¬ 
ments was published during the recess, 
and since that period more minute de¬ 
tails respecting the system to be pursued 
have appeared. It would seem, from the 
latest prospectus,that certain regulations 
specially affecting the wearers of boots 
and black neckcloths have been aban¬ 
doned. This is as it should be. Mr. 
Monk Mason has doubtless reflected on 
the mode in which the Italian theatre 
is conducted in Paris, where no parti¬ 
cular style of costume is imposed on that 
portion of the audience who visit the 
opera for the purpose of seeing, and 
above all, of hearing. 

Drury Lane.— Of the Musical Drama, 
in three acts, lately brought forward at 
this theatre, with the title oiMyOwn 
Lovevy we can say but little, and that 
little is unfortunately not to the advan¬ 
tage of the piece. Hot there is abso¬ 
lutely none, but there is a good deal of 
bustle, which the author probably deems 
au equivalent. The incidents of this no¬ 
velty are of the most hacknied descrip¬ 
tion such as may be found in any old 
Spapish drama, written about half a 
century ago. For the first time,in our 
lives we had the advantage of seeing 
Miss Phillips, who personates the hero¬ 
ine, in m^e habiliments. Gallantry 
apart, that fair lady, and really excellent 


actress, wears the inexpressibles with in¬ 
finitely less grace than Madame Vestris. 
Farren made the best of a very indiffer¬ 
ent part; and Wallack, as Don Vincent, 
a Spanish cavalier, ac<juitted himself cre¬ 
ditably. Mr. Wood as Don Henry sang ra¬ 
ther better than usual. To Miss Pearson 
was allotted the part of a young lady to 
whom the author has beeu'cxtrcmcly li¬ 
beral in his allowance of lovers. * He 
seems to entertain rather singular no¬ 
tions respecting the doings of Spanish 
ladies. Harley and Mrs. Orger in the 
respective characters of a valet and ahi- 
gail were amusing. The authorship of 
the drama is ascribed to Mr. Uodwell. 
Whether that gentleman is also the mu¬ 
sical composer we are unable to asccr- 
tiiin. 

Covent Garden. —After a lengthen¬ 
ed illness, Mr. Charles Kcrablc once 
more appeared before a crowded audi¬ 
ence in the part of Merevtio. We were 
happy to perceive that his recent indis¬ 
position had deprived him of none of 
the spirit and animation which he usu¬ 
ally imparts to that character. Miss 
Kemble has deservedly vetjuired so much 
fame as the representative of Juliet, that 
we deem it unnecessary now to dwell on 
the excellence with which she sustains 
the part. Mr. Mason exhibits no great 
symptoms of improvement as the love¬ 
sick Romeo. 

A tragic drama, altered by Lord Fran¬ 
cis Leveson Gower, from the French of 
M. Alexandre Dumas, has been repre¬ 
sented at this theatre. The original tra¬ 
gedy is in five acts, and bears the title 
of Henri Trois, which, in the Eiiglisli 
adaptation, has been changed for that of 
Catherine of Cleves. The noble transla¬ 
tor has also introduced some other mo¬ 
difications, the principal of which is the 
curtailment of the piece to three acts. 
The author of the French play is a man 
of considerable talent, and one of the 
most ardent disciples of the romantic 
school; and the tragedy, when first per¬ 
formed at Paris, was well received: ne¬ 
vertheless, we must confess that the 
English version appeared to us extreme¬ 
ly heavy, notwithstanding the applause 
unsparingly bestowed on it, by numerous 
and well-disciplined bands of noble da-. 
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queurs, friends of the author, llie sys¬ 
tem of packing an audience is well un¬ 
derstood by Parisian playwrights, from 
whose books his lordship has, in many 
senses, borrowed more than one leaf. 
Tlie acting of Mr. and Miss Kemble af¬ 
fords the only temptation to witness this 
tragedy, which, we suspect, will not long 
keep possession of the stage. 

Adelphi Theatue. —^Ihe promising 
title of Robert le Diable will no doubt 
attract many of our readers to witness 
the version of that celebrated piece, 
produced at tlie Adelphi, the pro- 

! motors of which have, with lauda- 
)le activity, obtained the start of the 
directors of the Italian Opera. The 
abridged adaptation produced at this 
house is a melodrama, in three acts, in 
which the leading features of the origi¬ 
nal have been preserved. As the piece 
will shortly be represented on a grand 
scale at the King’s Theatre, we give the 
following brief outline of the story. Tlie 
Devil, in his earthly wanderings, “ Seek¬ 
ing whom he may devour,” insinuates 
himself into the affections of a princess 
of Normandy, witli whom he contracts 
a union (whether sanctioned by the 
church does not appear), and by whom 
he has a son and heir, the aforesaid jRo- 
fjert, afterwards Duke of Normandy. 
The evil one subsequently assumes the 
name of Bertram, and successfully cul¬ 
tivates the acquaintance of his aforesaid 
son and heir, who has, for reasons of 
his own, quitted Normandy, and settled 
in Sicily, where he, like a true chip of 
the old block, cajoles a fair maiden, the 
Princc.ss of Palermo, out of her heart. 
As usual, the “ Divinity of Hell” in¬ 
spires Robert with various diabolic pro- 
en si tics; but, unable wholly to mould 
im to his purposes, he at last disclo.ses 
the relationship existing between him¬ 
self and his intended victim, to whose 
filiiil affection he makes a pathetic ap¬ 
peal. What think you, reader? IJisin¬ 
fernal maje.$ty proposes, tout bonnement, 
that Robert should accompany him to 
the sulphureous regions below. Robert 
at first hesitates, Wt finally agrees to 
make the transfer of his immortal part 
to the enemy of man, when the Princess 
of Sicily interposes in die nick of time, 
and the piece terminates with a mar¬ 
riage and the descent of the tempter to 
his own warm abode* The scenery of 
this drama is excellent. Yates persou- 
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ates Bertram most admirably .•—the De¬ 
vil himself, could he obtain an order for 
the pit of the Adelphi, might be proud 
of his representative. 

Olympic Theatre. — H^s not A-mist, 
a burletta, in one act, written by Mr. 
Dance, is the best of the novelties which 
we have witnessed here for some time, 
l.iston, as Mr. Price Prettyman, an ex- 
dancing-mastcr, and actually landlord of 
the Swan inn, at Rochester, and Mrs. 
Glover, as his helpmate, are exquisitely 
comic. We have more than once be¬ 
guiled an hour hy assisting (in the French 
sense of the woril) at the performance of 
this little farce, and, to such of our 
readei-s as would “ laugh and grow fat,” 
we say, “ go and do likewise.” 


'Hie attention of the play-going por¬ 
tion of the Public is at present strongly 
excited by the nieasure.s in progress for 
the purpose of putting an end to the 
.shameful and oppressive monopoly claim¬ 
ed by the proprietors of the patent the¬ 
atres. Tlic evil has now attained its 
highest point, and the question which 
involve.s the absolute existence of the 
Minor Theatres, and that of about 2,600 
individuals dependant on those establish¬ 
ments for their daily bread, must inevi¬ 
tably be brought under the notice of the 
legislature. A numerous meeting of the 
parties chiefly interested in resisting the 
monopoly was recently held at the Free¬ 
mason’s Tavern, when the draught of a 
petition to be presented to the House of 
Commons was read. Mr. Eugene 
M‘Carthy, of the Dublin Rieatre, in a 
very elo([uent address,proposed an amend¬ 
ment, which, however, after some dis- 
cussion,he consented to withdraw. Messrs. 
Serle, Davidge, Elton, and Raymond 
also harangued the meeting, and the ori¬ 
ginal petition was adopted. It was sub¬ 
sequently resolved to commence a sub¬ 
scription for the purpose of defraying 
the expense of legally opposing any pro¬ 
ceedings instituted under the restrictive 
acte sought to be repealed. The fto- 
prietors of several Minor Theatres offer¬ 
ed the use of their establishments for one 
night in aid of the subscription. A num¬ 
ber of theatrical gentlemen present sub¬ 
scribed various sums, and thanks having 
been voted to the chairman, the meeting 
sepamted. 

Foreign Theatricals, Music, Arc.— 
The inhabitants of Vienna have for some 
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(une been delighted with the presence of 
a dute-player whose perfornmuucs on diat 
instrument are said to equal those of 
Paganini on Uie violin. Auotlier mu- 
sic^ celebrity has appeared in the same 
fiivouredcapitalj—aMademoiselle Meyer, 
who has proved a formidable rival to the 
most skilful professors of the flute. 

The present appears to be the age of 


precocious musical ta!cat. Two brothers 
named Eikhorn, the elder nine, and the 
younger but seven years of age, are now 
at fcjtuttgard, where they continue to asto¬ 
nish die eai's of the natives by their won¬ 
derful execution on the vioun. A new 
opera, by Lindpaintner, is on die eve of 
being produced. 




COSTUME OF PARIS. 

Two ™at revolutions in long prevail¬ 
ing modes of dress have been fully ef¬ 
fected in Paris, and are beginning to be 
general in England; we allude to the 
adoption of very small bonnets, and of 
the low (frccian coiffures; at present, how¬ 
ever, nothing can look more extraordi¬ 
nary and disproportionate than such “ di¬ 
minished heads,” on the immense breadth 
of bust and shoulders, which is still fa¬ 
shionable : to the eve of the artist, the 
ainter, or the sculptor, this inode must 
e positive torture. During its preva¬ 
lence, our belles must either suffer their 
sleeves to fall in the flowing draperies 
dear to Vandyke, Titian, and Rembrandt, 
or abstain from silting for their pictures. 

Bonnets. —Bibis and cottage bonnets 
are more numerous than ever; they are 
very slightly trimmed, and are usually 
finished with the plume_/r»n/«/ee, which 
is a novel and beautiful imitation of rime 
frost in feather-work, and which has been 
in vogue since the commencement of last 
month. These plumes form a variety with 
the Polish and Russian willow plumes, 
which are still the rage. Plush is frequent¬ 
ly used in walking bonnets. Flowers are oc¬ 
casionally seen on the bibis^ and are so large 
that they seem to be chosen in order- to 
form a contrast to these diminutive bon¬ 
nets, the favourites are a large dahlia, ca- 
melia, rose, or poppy. Bonnets, not larger 
than hoods, are now and then seen tied 
under the chin with a half handkerchief; 
th^ are called d la marmotte, from 
tli^ifesemblance to the fur round the 
head of that animal. Plush is now much 
used. 

Cloaks and Mantles. —The vogue of 
these useful envelopes will probably out¬ 
live the coming month. Ladies who 


prefer them lined with fur may adopt 
chalis of different colours, as lighter than 
silk or velvet. The fur is not turned up, 
but the chalis is bordered with rich pat¬ 
terns. Sometimes plush is used, when 
the cloaks are of silk or satin. Striped 
bohennienes and cachemires are as pre¬ 
valent as during last month. Cloaks are 
cut with a full deep cape, set in a tippet 
plain to the form of the neck. Some are 
bordered with embroidered velvet. A 
mantle, of pale wood colour, lined with 
citron plusli, presents u very elegant ap¬ 
pearance. 

Boas. —A great alteration in boas is 
now effected; they are twice as thick as 
formerly, and are not so long by a yard 
and a half.* 

Walking Dress. — In pelisses and 
walking dresses wc are unable to quote 
the slightest alteration, except that em¬ 
broidered velvet is gradually superseding 
the use of fur. The newest patterns are 
in hieroglyphics, and these are extremely 
beautiful when worked in orange silks. 
Clear blue on black velvet has a chai-m- 
ing effect, when the cloak can he dis¬ 
pensed with. Long black velvet pala¬ 
tines, either plain or embroidered, are 
much worn. 

Head-Dresses. —The low Grecian ar¬ 
rangement of hair in the severe classic 
taste of the antique, is universally adopted 
by ladies whose outline will admit of this 
often most unbecoming style. Coronets 
of pearls, cameos, or flowers, are worn vey^ 
low on the brow. Gold beads or pearls 
are woven with the braided hair. The 
high gallery shell combs are now as vul¬ 
gar as the Ferronniire. In place of carved 
shell combs, gold combs, on which four 
or five classic cameos are arranged en 
couronne^ are worn in full dress. Another 


See the Plate, “ Opera Dress.” 
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pleasing style of liead*(lress consists of 
bunches of gold or pearl grapes that vi¬ 
brate with every movementthey are at¬ 
tached to pins, and placed in the hair, 
falling over the ringlets d /a Sevigne, 
which depend from the Grecian knot. 
Wreathy coronets and plumes of barley 
are highly in fashion. Turban Odalisques 
are in good taste. White cachcincre work¬ 
ed with silver palms is a favourite mate¬ 
rial. The caps and turbans are now much 
larger than the walking hats. The former 
are made with aureoles (glories, as in pic¬ 
tures of saints) of plaited tulle, or borders 
of blonde, supported by wire. 

Eveni.ng Dress. — The principal no¬ 
velty observed in evening dress, is the 
general adoption of the wreaths d la Tag- 
lioni, as trimming to skirts; the dresses 
looped up to correspond where the wreathes 
are not worn. The Venetian sleeves* are 
the favourites in evening dress; they are 
prodigiously wide and open to the wrist, 
but'fastened partly beneath a bracelet 
and cameo on the top of the wrist. 

Tliis last week has produced a novelty 
in evening dress—the adoption of natural 
flowers in the hair. Proper wires are 
made to support them invisibly. The 
flowers which are not wreathed in the 
hair till tlie moment of departure for 
the ball or soirie, are found to re¬ 
tain their freshness during several 
hours. This fashion has been revived 
from the last century, wlivn little vases 
were made on purpose to contain a few 
drops of water, and were hid among the 
hair, with the stalks of the flowers in¬ 
serted in them. 

Long ends of ribbon, depending from 
the sleeves, are much worn. 

Colours. — Aventurine, Vert Anglaise^ 
deep vin de lie : an entirely new colour, 
called Robertine, of a rich dark brown, is 
taken from the dresses w orn in tlie opera 
of Robert le Diable. A deep shade of 
rose-colour has been lately adopted in 
evening dress. 

Ball Dress. —Hair braided with gold 
beads in Grecian bands and a low coro¬ 
net and large knot, ornamented with 
plumes of gold or silver barley, d la Ceres. 
Dress of white gauze lisse, gathered in 
front of the corsage with full loose folds. 
Under dress of deep rose-coloured satin 
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d la reine. The epaulettes and the bottom 
of the lisse robe are cut into square dents. 
Tlie upper dress is looped up on the left 
side to the knees d la TagUoniy with bou¬ 
quets of gold barley, llic rose coloured 
satin skirt is finished with a border of 
full pufls at the feet. Long white kid 
gloves, fan embossed with gold; neck¬ 
lace of gold medallions. 

Dinner Dress. —^Large dress cap of 
ribbon, and two deep aureoles of scol¬ 
loped blonde. Canezou fichu of the same 
material; it is made with a falling collar 
and a deep point on each shoulder. Dress 
of Gros de Tours, the skirt ornamented 
with a deep zigzag trimming of black 
embroidered velvet. Belt and wristlets 
of the same. ITie sleeves of the same 
material as tlie dress, cut plain to the 
elbow; the upper sleeves are extremely 
full. 

B’.venino Dress. —The hair is banded 
d la Grecque; a small knot on the crown, 
from which depend a number of ringlets 
(i la Sevigne, is ornamented witli a high 
crown of small field flowers; two half 
garlands of the same nearly meet on the 
lirow. Dress of crape over a slip ol satin 
d la reine; corsage d la Roxalune, over 
which fall a very pretty pointed revers, 
and epaulettes of satin. The skirt is or¬ 
namented with a w reath of cut ribbons d 
la Taglioni, fastened on the right with a 
few large satin leaves and ends, and a 
bunch of minute field flowers like those 
in tlie hair. I'he berret sleeves are very 
large, and parted into puffs with bands 
of cut ribbon, to match the wreath on the 
skirt. Edging of thread lace in fine 
scollops at the bust and sleeves. Neck¬ 
lace and bracelets; clusters of pearls; 
white kid gloves with Vandykes at the 
top. Blonde gauze scarf. 

Carriage Dress. —^I’he bonnet made 
of satin shot d mille rayes, is the smallest 
that has yet been seen of the bibi shape. 
Scarcely any trimming is used, excepting 
a ribbon crossed; there is a curtain at the 
back of the neck. The bonnet is orna¬ 
mented with die new plume frimatie 
(frosted feather). The mantle or cloak, 
with a deep full cape, is of chalis de Con¬ 
stantinople, the cape and cloak are lined 
with ermine. Dress of Polonah satin, 
witli a pelerine r^ers, the end* appear- 


* See Evening Diess last month. Our readera must remember that our plates are often 
published some clajT! before they have given the tone to Parisian costume. 
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ing below the belt, chemissete of lace, 
worked with point stars, a double ruche 
of Tcry full thread lace at the throat. 
Boots of Morocco and gros de Naples. 

Opeba Dress. —Oval hat of fawn co¬ 
loured satin, trimmed with .spotted satin 
ribbons of the same colour. Four pointed 
Stripes are put inside the brim. Three 
round frosted plumes are in the hat; 
blonde lappets hang on each side of the 
face. Dress of scabious velvet; it folds 
back in a revets from the chest in two 
points on each shoulder; one large epau¬ 
lette appearing beneath them, llie sleeves 
are of great fulness at top, and cut .slop¬ 
ing to the wrist, in a gigot fonn. The 
skirt is of great fulness; two large plaits 
meet in front, and it is platted all round. 
At the knees arc four satin roitleaus of 
the colour of the dress. Round chemis- 
settc of two rows of blonde points. Boa 
of silver bear, which reaches only to the 
knees, and is very thick. Bracelets of 
long oval cameos arranged close to each 
other. 

Court Dre.ss. —At a late court day at 
the Tuileries, the dresses were brilliant 
and magnificent to a high degree ; court 
iu.antles were worn by the ladies, and an 
unusual display of diamonds; the head- 
dre.s!jes were mostly Grecian. The fol¬ 
lowing tout ensemble was greatly ad¬ 
mired. A rose-coloured robe of Donna 
Maria gauze was looped up on one side 
to the height of the knee, in three large 
folds, which were fixed by an aigrette of 
diamonds, headed by a large rose. The 
petticoat, of white or rose-coloured satin, 
was trimmed with a deep blonde. The 
corsage was ornamented with a mantilla 
of blonde, caught up on the shoulders 
with a knot of ribboii, the long ends of 
which finished witli a fringe of diamonds 
fell nearly to the elbows. 

For head-dress, a coronet of roses, the 
leaves of which were made of diamonds, 
was placed on the brow, and a superb 
arrow of diamonds supported the hair at 
the crown of the head. Another court 
dress, very distinguished, was of light 
green gauze, (vert lumiere) figured with 
gold acorns. The head-dress was an 
oaken garland, with gold acorns: at the 
head of each acorn was suspended an 
emerald, that vibrated at every moment. 

Tunic robes of white lace, and white 
and blackblonde, increase in favour; they 
are worn over rose colour or ponceau 
.satin. 


We present our readers with a letter 
from a French lady, in which will be 
found much general information, not only 
on the modes, but on various elegant 
trifles, in which the fair are usually in¬ 
terested. 

“ Four months, ma chlre, have I been 
in Paris; but were I to detail half that I 
have seen I should fill a volume. You 
provincial belles think yourselves ex¬ 
tremely recherchees, nevertheless you ge¬ 
nerally contrive to be a twelvemonth in 
arrear with the various changes of fa¬ 
shion. I will not dwell on little bonnets, 
on embroidered velvet, on v'ciietiau 
sleeves, or wreathes d la Taglioni, on 
plumes frimattes, or chulis de Comtunli- 
nople; for such information I refer you to 
the Follet, that indispensible companion 
to the toilette. I lament that you are 
condemned at present to hats as large as 
tea-tables, sleeves d la roi de Siatn^ flounces 
in walking dress, and, above all, to the 
abominable Ferroniere, which you have 
just adopted as an exquisite novelty. 

“It is difficult to use perfumes with 
good taste. In lieu of essence of rose and 
musk, which are banished from refined 
toilettes, eaude Portugal Jind miel d'An- 
gleterrc arc used, pcriumcs of an herba¬ 
ceous nature, and therefore always pure 
and agreeable: those placed among linen 
arc of a far difterent order. An odoriferous 
Indian herb, called is at this time 

the rage; the .shawl of .an elegante may 
readily be distinguished by this perfume, 
which has at least one good property :— 
when the scent ev.aporates by keeping, it 
will become as fresh as ever when dipped 
in boiling water. Another Indian plant, 
called patchouly, is likewise odoriferous, 
and pos.sesses very valuable qualities: 
when its large leaves are laid among fufs 
or cachemeres, it infallibly preserves them 
from the depredations of insects. 

“ Gilt fans are made of various pat¬ 
terns, but the most admired are manu¬ 
factured from asses’ skin; some are fann¬ 
ed of tortoiseshell. 

“ I have lately amused myself with a 
novel and useful fancy-work—embroidery 
in narrow ribands of various patterns for 
work-bags, reticules, and other trifles. It 
will likewise be used on the fa.shionable 
borders of velvet, a.s it is quickly done. 

“ Another very delicate work is tocom- 
po.se flowers of the wings of brilliant 
beetles, the scales of fish, particularly 
those of carp: these are arranged on or- 
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namented cards, and are placed among 
the thousand frail and delicate trifles that 
find shelter in the drawing-room under 
glass covers. As the scales and beetles 
are of a changeable hue, it is amusing to 
see the same flower in one light appear of 
a bright fire colour, and at a turn of the 
hand assume a lovely violet or blue tint. 

“ TheDahlia screens are as much manu> 
factured as ever, by the busy idleness of 
fair hands; but take this hint; let the 
middle of the next pair you make be cir¬ 
cles of glass, which may serve as loop¬ 
holes for reconnoitering distant objects 
unobserved. 

“ At dinner-parties a custom has lately 
been adopted, of placing before each 
guest a glass vase of rose water, in which 
a drop of the e>ssence of mint has been 
infused; the extreme coolness which forms 
one of the properties of that herb leaves 
a pleasant freshness in the mouth during 
the rest of the evening. 

“An ingenious artist has succeeded in 
producing a charming resemblance of 
dew on artificial flowers; his invention 
imparts to them the natural perfume of 
roses, violets, and jasmine, so that in 
evejy r?spcct_thcy resemble nature. 
"^““A b^utiful nenwood called pallis- 
ttmdrf, is used for ornaSpittal furniture: 
it is often inlaid with steel has a na¬ 
turally rich perfume, and takes «v bril¬ 
liant polish. 

“In grand saloons half columns of 
green marble or red granite, both for use 
and ornament, are often seen in place of 
standing screens. 

“ Above all things, make yourself little 
black velvet mittens. They are embroi¬ 
dered in three rows of minute flowers and 
foliage at the back of the hand; they are 
'A'arm and seasonable, and possess an ad¬ 
vantage we do not easily forget,—the black 
velvet is extremely becoming to taper 
ivory fingefs. 

“Faris and London teem with musical 
annuals of various degrees of merit. The 
most iuteresting that I have seen of the 
Parisian publications is a recueil of ro¬ 
mances, chansonettes, and nocturnes, set 
to music by the charming Malibran, and 
ornamented with brilliant designs from 
the pencil of Deveria: 1 send it in the 
hope that you will find it worthy a place 
in your music-stand. A report has lately 
been circulated, that the unhappy mar¬ 


riage of that delightful singer has been 
dissolved. Have you read au interesting 
memoir of Malibran, lately published 

“ I cannot help transmitting to you, an 
extract from a curious and useful work, 
published by a mighty man of the mode, 
Croissat; it is called “ MUhode de Coif¬ 
fure,'‘And comprises lhe“ History of Hair, 
Dressing; The Anatomy of the Head (it 
is to he hoped the man is not a phreno¬ 
logist, or his discoveries might be alarm¬ 
ing) ; the manner of giving to the figure 
the most elegant form, according to the chq- 
racter of the face, whether sevete, gracious, 
or serious ; Of Corpulence, Of the Art- 
of mingling Colours” All these heads 
are discussed with ludicrous gravity and 
pomposity, and would lead the reader to 
suppose that the author was certainly a 
diiscendant of that perruquier, recorded 
by a great English traveller, who was 
purchasing a peruke, (in tlic horrid era 
of wigs during the last century). “ 1 
asked the question,” said the English tra¬ 
veller, “ whether tlie wig would keep tlie 
curl.”—“ immerse it in die wide ocean,” 
was the reply, “ and the curls will retain 
their beauty.” An English hair-dresser 
would have been contented to say—“ J^ip 
it in a pail of water, and it will not be 
liurtparticularly as the pail of water 
could he had in an instant, wliereas to 
to try tJie Parisian’s experiment, the beau 
must travel wig in hand to the Atlantic. 

“ J3ut J_&m wandering from Monsieur 
Crois'saT and i\ia'‘oiJfnres. 

“ The modifications (says life; appertain¬ 
ing to coiffures, in respect to age, are points 
of great difliculty. Few hair dressers de¬ 
vote themselves to this species of study, 
and the consequence is, Uiat the hair of 
children is arranged like that of adoles¬ 
cents, the hair of old ladies like that of 
youthful belles. Coquettes, more occupied 
with conquest than in computing the 
number of years that have rolled over their 
heads, will obstinately follow the fashions 
adopted for youtli. J t is a diflicult matter 
to tell the truth to a lady of forty dressing 
for a hall: a sensible artiste will receive 
her instructions with devoted submission, 
and dextrously adopt a style proper to 
conceal her deterioated beauties, and call 
forth the few that remain. Another trial 
of art is when a coiffeur is employed to 
dress the hair oT several members of the, 
same family, who have all a similar ex- 
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pression of physiognomy. To avoid the 
most disagreeable monotony, he must 
impart to young girl a simple air; to 
the young woman a decided style; and 
“ to the mother, an amplitude correspond¬ 
ing with the heavier character of her 
head-dress. 

“ Not unfrequently, the artigte is sum¬ 
moned to arrange the toilette of an el¬ 
derly, lady. Much may be done by the 
skilful coiffeur, who can not only impart 
a grace to youth, but hide the advances 
of dqprepitude, if permitted to employ his 
art Mt a manner consistent with good 
sense. 

“ When neither personal beauty, youth, 
nor freshness of complexion can be found 
in the subject, remam if she has an ami¬ 
able expression, and an air of sense and 
spirit. If she be possessed of these men¬ 
tal charms, they afford a great resource. 
Large plain features require large masses 
of hair, which give a majestic appear¬ 
ance. Consult the size and form of the 
shoulders, whether the coiffure should be 
wi<le or high, and endeavour to give a 
distinguishing appearance to the head; 
this style, added to a rich toilette, often 
causes nwomen to pass for handsome 
where nature has been really deficient. 
With regard to a lady who has no advan¬ 
tages of foce, but whose manners and 
expression are charming, a different mode 
must be adopted; her expression must 


be wholly consulted; nothing must be 
sacrificed to toumure or outline; her eyes 
which are the mirrors of her soul, must 
not be concealed by large curls. Be¬ 
fore the operations of the toilette com¬ 
mence, delicacy must be used in ascer¬ 
taining if she wears rouge; for some 
ornaments must be so disposed as to 
allow for the adoption of colour. El¬ 
derly females evidently seek as much aa 
po.ssible to hide their shrivelled visages, 
and patronize a low heavy style on Uie 
forehead, to conceal their grey eyebrows. 
I do not, in every case, recommend that 
the eyes should be obscured by thick curls 
or bows, but rather that curls should be 
brought forward ou the cheeks, (if it 
can be done without stiffness,) to con¬ 
ceal the hollows effected by time or deli¬ 
cate health. In these various combina¬ 
tions, care must be taken to preserve 
hannony, and to adapt to every case a 
style most suited to the age ana person 
of the subject.” 

'[’here is much propriety and truth in 
these observations, mixed up with tho¬ 
rough professional pride, without which, 
indeed, the great artiste could not have 
devoted his whole soul to the important 
study. 

“ I must conclude this epistle, so un¬ 
connected and so truly femiuine in its 
details —Au revoir. E. L.” 


OF IMPORTANT EVENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The civil list of the ifiing of the 
French, which has been finally voted by 
the Chamber of Deputies, amounts to 
twelve millions of francs, about 480,000. 
pounds sterling. The anniversary of the 
execution or “ martyrdom” of Louis XVL 
on the 21st ult., which was expected to 
occasion some disturbance in Paris, has 

f iassed over in perfect tranquillity. Ihe 
aw constituting it a holyday, has not as 
yet been formally repealed); but it is now, 
of course, not observed. In none of the 
churches was the customary funeral ser¬ 
vice celebrated. 

At home, the record of passing events 
presents few features of importance. Par¬ 
liament resumed its labours on the l7th 
ult. The reform bill is making progress 
in committee. Clauses from the 7th to 


the 1 Sth inclusive, have been carried in 
the House of Commons. On the last, 
which proposes to sever the county of 
Lincoln into twp parts, there was a divi¬ 
sion, but the clause was carried by a ma¬ 
jority of 196 to 64. 

It is reported, that the creation of new 
Peers is in process of arrangement. The 
only question now is, as to the extent and 
efficiency of the batch. little doubt can 
be entertained of the King’s anxiety to 
adopt every measure that may ensure the 
success of the Reform Bill in the Upper 
House. As a proof of the interest which 
His Majesty feels on the subiect of the 
new creation, it nmy be stated that Mr. 
George Farren, director of the Asylum 
Life Office,—^a gentleman who has made 
some curious edculations ou the average 
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yLady'i May. 


duration of the occupancy of the peerage 
—was in the course of last month, ad¬ 
mitted to the Royal presence at Brighton, 
for the purpose of submitting to His Ma¬ 
jesty, his observations on the above men¬ 
tioned important question. 

It is reported in the fashionable circles, 
tliat Dr. Imshington and Mr. Richards 
agree in opiuij;m as to the legitimacy of 
6ir Augustus imd Miss Ellen D’Este,lhc 
children of the Dul^feif Sussex and Lady 
Augusta I^^ay. p rounds for the 



opinion given by the legal gentleman are 
stated to be, that the Royal Marriage 
Act does not apply to any case of mar¬ 
riage coutractca in another kingdom, 
and that as the J>uke of iSu.ssex was an 
Irish peer at the period of his marriage, 
Ireland tlieu enjoying a separate legis¬ 
lature, his Royal Highness could trans¬ 
mit to the children of Lady A. Murray 
all his rights and titles as an Irishman. 
We abstain from all comment on these 
on dits. 




fkxHs— Sons. 

On Dec. 24. At Eton Golle^o, Mi-s. Gifford 
Cooktsley. — Dec. 26. In Portland Place, the 
lady of Henry //. Oddity Esij. — De<-. 23. In 
Bclgravc of J. IV. Lyon, 

Esq. — Dee. Square, tlie lady of 

CajUain Stevensm," of Bafford House, Oloii- 
eestcrshirc. — Dec. 30. At llanoccr 'J'crracc, 
Regent’s Park, the lady of Augustus Bosan- 
ywe/, ENq. — J an. 1. In Torrinstem Square, 
Mrs. Thomas Wild. — .Ian. 5. In Brunswick 
Squaie, the lady of William Clarkson, Issq. 
— Jan. 21. In New Street, Spring Gardens, 
Mrs. liransby Cooper. 
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on Tyne, the lady of Lieut.-Col. Holloway, 
G.B. Royal Engineers.—Jan. 8. At Hail- 
grove, the Lady Louisa Pole. — Jan. 12. In 
Wiinpolc Street, the ladyof the Rev. Edmond 
Strong. 

Marriacest. ^ 

On Dec. 27. Captain Forth, of the 75th 
Regiment, to Caroline, daughter of R. Sher- 
son. Esq. of Nottingham Place. — Dec. 29. 
At Government House, Portsmouth, by spe, 
cial licence, the Hon. Charles Francis Nor¬ 
ton, M.P. to Maria Louisa, eldest daughter 
of Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, K.C.B. 
—-*Jan. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
Lieut.'Col. Terry, to Eliza Theroulde, second 
daughter of the Rev. J. S. Parsons, of More- 
ton Street, Manchester. — J an. 10. At Clap- 
ham Church, the Rev. C. Imwsou, M.A. of 
Richmond, Surrey, morning preacher at the 
Foundling HospitM, to Frances, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Thomas Borradaile, Esq. of 


Strcathain Common.—Jan. 10. By the Rev. 
Wni. Dealtry, D. 1). Henslogh Wedgwood, 
I'-sq. thii'd son of Jusiah Wedgwood, I'isq. of 
Macr-hall, Stallordshire, to Frances Emma, 
youngest daughter of the Right Hon. Sir Jas. 
Mackintosh, M.P. — Jan. 5. AtMarston, the 
seat of the Kail of Cork, the VKAisMjohn Bram- 
ston, viear of flreat Baddow, Essex, to Clara, 
only daughter of Major-General Sir Nicholas 
Trant. — Aug. 1. 1830. At Dacca, in the 
E.ast Indies, Lieutenant George Powel Tho¬ 
mas, of the 6 111 I Regiment Native Infantry, 
son of General Thomas, to Albina Grave, 
daughter of the late W. S. Andrews, Jisq. of 
Rielnnond, Surrey. — Jan. 19. At Marylc- 
hone Ghurch, hy the Rev. Richard Pole, the 
Viscount I’ournour, eldest son of the Earl of 
Winterton, to Maria, third daughter of Sir 
A Peter Cole, Bart, j and at the same time 7'ho- 
m Eaton Swettenham, Esq. to Wilhetmina, 

I sceond daughter of Sir Peter Pole, Bart. 

At Tunbridge, Frances, the 
sv. Dr. Knox. — Dec. 27. In 
dltfing to. x pB&nyineiit. the 
years. 

-Ityanston Street, JB/isrt, wife 

of Lieut.-Gen. Campbell Callander, aged 53. 
— Dec. 27. At her house in Sloanc Street, 
Lady Harvey, widow of the late Sir Lndford 
Harvey. — .fan. 4. At Chislehurst in Kent, 
John Martin, Esq.of LombaixlStreetjBanker, 
and M.P. for the borough of Tewkesburv, 
aged 58. —Jan. 8, At Woburn Place, Julia 
Anne, daughter of Francis N. Rogers, Esq. 
aged 7 years 10 months. — Jan. 6. In Park 
Street, Windsor, Mary, widow and relict of 
the late Sir W. Hersehet, K.G.H, aged 82.— 
Jan, 8. Colonel Sir Noel Hill, K.C.B.—Jan. 
13. After a few days illness, Henry Mills, 
Esq. one of the oldest Magistrates and De¬ 
puty Lieutenants for the county of Kent, aged 
8.5.— Jan. 13. At his house in Gloucester 
Place, Portman Square, John Tritien, Esq. 
aged 44. 
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THE TRAVEU.ING RELIUUARY 


(With an Embellishment.) 


Many of the eiisloius of the Roiiuui 
Church were ori(>iualIy foundecl on tlie 
he&t fceliiijifs tluit apjjerlaiii to huiuaii 
nature; they h.ave theridore so outwiued 
themselves around every cord of the heart, 
that, notwithstanding the manifold follies 
and absurdities into 'vliieli they liave de¬ 
generated, it is no Ciisy niatter to disen¬ 
tangle them. Ihayers for the dead, from 
which such hideous and sordid alviiscs 
have arisen, were inspired hy a pious and 
natural feeling, that not only clings to 
the ohjccts of alVcetion during life, hut 
would willingly extend tlie effects of love 
and assistixnee beyond the dark coniines 
of the grav e. The same tender sentiment 
which makes us fondly cherish a minia¬ 
ture, a ring, or a lock of hair once be¬ 
longing to a dear departed friend, was the 
source whence sprung the veneration 

“ He who.se dream it was, 

(ft is no more) sleeps in a neighbouring vale, 
Sleeps in the church, where, in his car, I ween, 
The friarjpoured fortli his wondrous eatiilogue. 

A ray, imprimis, of the sUir that .shone, 

To the wise men, a phial full of sou mis, 

O’ th’ musical chimes of the great bell that hung^^i 
In Solomon’s temple; and though last, not least, 


paid to relics by the votaries of Rome, 
if ridiculous associations could suffice 
to disturb devotion, the curious scene 
which forms the subject of our embcl- 
lishnicnt, and which ha.s been .so well 
dc]iietcd by a. French artist, would seem 
calculated to produce that effect: hut no, 
the siinple-hcartcd iica.sants of the Pyren- 
nees bow down beloie the toy shrine, in 
which the lelics are exposed to their 
idolatry, with as mncii earnestness as if 
they were before the high altar of Rome, 
and listen with devout credulity to the 
cunning friar’s catalogue of his goods, 
which scarcely efjuals in probability that 
afforded by the poet, who has thus alluded 
at once to a pas,sage in the works of Boe- 
eaceio, and to the burial place of that 
celebrated writer: 








A feather from the angel Gabriel’s wing, 
Dropt in the virgin’s chamber.” 






r 


Were we to pursue the subject of relics, 
we should find ample reason to smile at 
the credulity of one part of our species, 
and to regret the detestable depravity of 
the other, who, for the sake of power or 
gain, imposed ridiculous and hateful 
objects on the adoration of their simple- 

VOI.. V. 


hearted fellow-creatures. It was in the 
year 3.56, under the Emperor Constantius 
that this gainful trade began, with the 
translation the remains of 8t. Andrew 
and St. I.uke;t. i-om their ancient place of 
interment to the temple of the twelve 
apostles at Constantinople, and from that 
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time the rage for relics has reigned; nor A tear which our Lord shed over 
is it even in these enlightened days much Lazarus: it was preserved by an angeL 
weakened in the south of Europe. A who gave it in a phial to Mary Magdalen, 
clever antiquary thus observes: “ We The rod of Moses, with which he per- 
must either admit, that some of our cir- fonned his miracles, 
cuiuspect forefathers were imposed upon, A hem of Joseph’s garment, 
or that St. John the Baptist had more A feather of a cherubim, 

heads than that of which he was so cruelly The waterpots used at the marriage in 

deprived, as well as that seveml of their Cana. 

favourite .saints have each kindly afforded ITie slippers of the antediluvian Enoch, 

them two or three skeletons of their pre- The face of a seraphim, with only part 
cious bodies,”—circumstances which oc- of the nose. 

curred so frequently as to elicit a very The “ snout" of a seraphim, thought to 
naive apology from the holy father, John have belonged to the preceding. 

Ferand, of Anecy. “ God,” says he, The coal that broiled St. Laurence. 

“ w'as pleased to multiply and re-produce The square buckler, lined with red 
them, for the devotion of the faithful.” velvet, and the short sword of St. Mi- 

A list of the articles exposed to the chad, 
adoration of the Catholic believer presents Among Chaucer’s inimitable Pilgrims, 
an unseemlyassociation of ludicrous ideas we find a character belonging to the 
with the most sacred subjects, and affords same genus as the sly friar in our picture; 
a painful conviction of the absurdities to and as Chaucer drew with a tine and 

which the human mind will occasionally bold pencil from human life, his portraits 

bend. Among the most precious relies rise before us a.s stinking likenesses in the 
may be found the following: present day. 

The seamle.ss coat of our Lord. 

“ A pardon monger last brought up the rear 
With patriarchal face and holy leer. 

A holy figure stitched upon his cap. 

His wallet hung before him on his lap, 

Stuffed and crammed full of pardons newly come 
For greedy zealots, piping hot from Home, 

But never sure from Berwick e’en to Ware, 

Was pardoner furnished with such precious gear: 

For in his mail he had a pillow-bier. 

Which piously was thought our lady’.s veil. 

He kept beside a gobbet of the sail. 

Which Peter had \and now this pardoner hath) 

When Christ rebuked him for little faith. 

A cross he showed of tin, set full of stones 
And in a glass a number of pig’s bones. 

With these, more pardons daily he’d dispense^ 

,, ; , j- In one poor village would collect more pence 

, Tlian a poor parson labouring all the year. 

^ 41 vfr ^ 41 

, A lesson he could read, or tell a story. 

And roar the Psalter with no little glory; 

. But best of all, an offertory sung, 

l§o loud and cheerful, that the chapel rung: 

This gained him pence from the deluded crowd, 

Therefore he sung so cheerful and so loud.” 

The perambulating pardon-monger and ception in the country towns, undet the 

his reliques have been banished from swaypf the Catholic king, is thus described 

Englana by the reformation, from Prance by a lively writer: 
by the march of intellect, and the tinkling “ The ass appears perfectly conscious 

bell of the ass that bears the porte reiique of his personal importance when he en-* 

is now greeted with enthusiasm only in ters a path leading to any town on the, 

'fte priest-ridden realm of Spain. Its re- frontier of the Pyrenn^es, and subject to 
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Spanish authority: he reins up his neck, 
tinkles the small bell pendent therefrom, 
and seems to listen to the wily old rogue 
who conducts hiiii, as he proclaims aloud, 

‘ Spaniards, behold the relics of the holy 
St. Januarius-—some of the toes of the 
three Magi—come quickly to adore them.* 
1 n a mountainous defile that commands 
the town, the friar meets some harmless 
and simple-minded peasants; the fold¬ 
ing-doors of the travelling .shrine are in¬ 
stantly thrown open, and the Pyrennean 
mountaineers bend in an act of deep de¬ 
votion worthy a better object. But the 
tinkling bell announces the approach of 
the rcliquc at the gates 6f the town,—out 
riushes the whole population to greet the 
holy arrival; young girls, stately donnas, 
old priests, mulettccrs, taurodors, cava¬ 
liers, highwaymen, and pickpockets, all 
and every, come forth to perform an act of 
adoration, and crave a blessing on their 
various occupations. All strive which 
shall be first to touch and kiss the dried 
arm of a holy martyr, the precious bones 
of a devout virgin, and many other saints 
and saintesses now in Paradise;—then 
what unction in an orate pro nobis, said 
near a fragment of the true cross, which 
is certainly among the sacred burdens of 
the ass.” 

That such scenes were once of fre<iuent 
occurrence in our own country we liavc 
given the testimony of an eye-witness, 
that of Chaucer, the venerable father of 
our English poetry, himself a refonner. 
Truth and justice, however, compel us to 
observe, that had the creed of the Lollard 
poet laureate been tried by the standard 
of the English Catholics of tlie present 
day, he would have been found far more 
bigotted and intolerant in many points of 
superstition than that respectable and ill- 
understood body really are. Witness his 
ballad on the legend of St. Hugh, his 
song of Mary Magdalen, and many simi¬ 
lar passages. 

Another scene from our own country 
on the curious subject of a pardoner, and 
his portable relics, we select from the 
writings of a lady, whose varied talents 
and deep learning render her an orna¬ 
ment to her sex —we mean Miss Laurence, 
authoress of “ London in the Olden Time.’* 
The second seriesof her masterly sketches, 
descriptive of the manners and customs 


of our ancestors, presents ns with the fol¬ 
lowing illustration: 

“ And as friar Nicholas said, surrouUd- 
ed by a rabble-rout, on came the par¬ 
doner, in the black gown and hood of his 
order, an escallop-shell on his flat hat 
(betokening him pilgrim from I>eyond tho 
seas), aild bearing a huge leathern wallet 
in his hand. He was supported by two 
of his brotherhood, while tho proctor 
preceded them, displaying a huge ban¬ 
ner, whereon was depicted tlie patron 
saint, surrounded by a host of those 
anomalous and grotesque beings, which, 
to our shuddering forefathers seemed ac¬ 
curate delineations of the powers of dark- 
nes.s, but whose distorted limbs, siiucer 
eyes, aud delecUvble variety of horns, in- 
.spire us, their less credulous descendants, 
with feelings of uncontrollable risibility. 
With a solemn step, as one dulyimpressed 
with the dignity and importance of his 
ofiice, the pardoner, causing not a little 
confusion among the ’preiitice lads and 
housclmld maiclens who were drawing 
Avater, mounted the stone steps of the 
Tunne,* with the goodly banner of St. 
Antony waving in all its loveliness about 
him, and proceeded to oiy his wares: 

“ ‘ Listen lordings, I, Francis, of the cell 
of St. Antony, in the parish of .St. Bennet 
Fink, have justcome from our holy father, 
Pope Grcgoiy the Eleventh, with store of 
relics and pardons. Come forward, lord¬ 
ings, and ofFev.* 

“ ‘ What will yc show us, good master 
pardoner?’ cried a voice from the crowd. 

“ ‘ Come hither,’ said the pardoner, 
* and you shall see ; first a tooth of St. 
Ursula, to which, whosoever ofieretli shall 
never have the tooth-aclic; next a shred 
of our hidy’s i^eil, which she wore when 
she Avent into Egypt; ’tis made into a 
purse, aud Avhosoever putteth money into 
it shall never want. Come forward, lord¬ 
ings, and offer; unbuckle your purses.’ 
’ “ ‘ Ye have been at great cost, and 

charge for your school, good master par¬ 
doner, have ye not?’ again cried avoico 
from the crowd. 

“ ‘ St. Antony knoweth we have,’ re¬ 
plied the pardoner; * we must pawn our 
altar plate if we raise not a hundred marks 
ere to-morrow. Come forward, lordings, 
and ofier; come forward, good Avives, how 
• can ye better dispend your money than 


* The rreat conduit that was in Cheapsidc, near ComhiU. 
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by giving it to our lady ? Men at anns» 
ye may be wrecked on your voyage to 
fVance, ye may be killed in battle; come 
and offer, and take pardon; so sbaU ye 
cross the seas in safety.’ 

“ ‘ Then whosoever putteth money in 
that shred of oar lady’s veil shall never 
lack any, good master pardoner ?’* again 
cried the voice from the crowd. 

“ * In truth he shall not,’ replied the 

S ardoner, ‘ probalum est ; would ye un- 
oubtedly receive tenfold, bring hither 
your pence and nobles, and trust in 
Heaven.’ 

“ * Then, good master pardoner,’ again 
cried the voice, ‘ why put ye not in ten 
marks to-day, that ye may receive the 
hundred that ye want for to-morrow ? 
Why do not ye set us ensample of trusting 
in Heaven ? ’twould be a new and a 
goodly lesson!’ 

“ ‘ Out on ye, Lollard,’ cried the par¬ 
doner, reddening with anger, ‘ heed him 
not, good folk.’ 

“ * Heed not that evil pardoner, with 
his glosings and lesings,’ returned the 
voice, in a tone of authority. ‘ Give 
alms, saith he; so saith the Bible; seek 
pardon, saith he; and so saith the Bible. 
But the Bible telleth ye not to give alms 
to sturdy begging monks and friars; nor 
yet, 1 trow, to bujf pardon with pence or 
witlk nobles.’ 


“ ‘ Come fortVard an ye dare, heretic, 
with your cursed doctrine,’ cried the 
pardoner, trembling with rage; * come 
forward, and show' your face.’ 

“ ‘ I have stood before prelates and 
princes,’ returned the voice, ‘ and shall 
1 heed a lying pardoner? Make way, 

S wd people.’ And hastily passing 
rougu the crowd, an elderly man, in 
the garb of an ecclesiastic, witn a vigour 
greater than his sickly countenance and 
thin figure seemed to warrant, bounded 
up the steps, and placed himself close 
beside the pardoner who, catching a 

S lance of toe features of Wicklifie, 
rew back, and eyed him, askance, with 
an expression in which fear struggled 
with malignity. 

“ ‘ Away with ye and your wallet of 
falsehoods,’ cried he; ‘Give, give, ye 
cry, and your purses shall never be 
«in|)ty. O! silly folk! see ye not, that, 


[Lady'i Mag.\ 

if this shred of our lady’s veil-could give 
ye riches, it would, long ere this, have 
given wealth to its owners ? ‘ Ah, good 
Folk,’ ciy these monks of St. Antony, 
‘ how poor are we, and no one regarded 
us!’ Poor, indeed, are they, but their 
poverty is in good works and righteous¬ 
ness. Heed them not, for they are 
wolves devouring the flock. Heed them 
not; for, like the Pharisees-of old, they 
love ‘ greetings in the Chepe,’ and tithes, 
and great worship; and, therefore, shall 
sorrow and confusion overtake them. 
Well said the monk of Malvern— 

* And now is religion a roamer by the 
strete, 

A leader of love dayes, and a loud beg¬ 
gar.’ 

Ye wot well this; and I say to ye, 
Hercc, the ploughman, saw more truth 
in his vision than many a divinity doc¬ 
tor, with his two pair of eyes. And so 
home, my good folk; go home—give 
your pence to the poor and maimed.’ 

“ ‘ Heard ye ever aught like this, sir 
cried Maude Twysden, addressing friar 
Nicholas; ‘ what a noble priest is that! 
he hath driven the pardoner clear away, 
wallet and all!’ 

“ ‘ ’ Tis the devil reproving Sathanas,’ 
groaned the worthy friar; ‘ Take heed 
how ye listen to him, for he is a stark 
heretic; nor should he go up and down 
wiUi his cursed doctrine, but he hath 
the countenance of the great Duke of 
liancaster, whom no man may gainsay: 
’tis the Bible doctor—the evil parson of 
liUttervvorth.’ 

“ And devoutly crossing himself, at 
the very mention of that dreaded name, 
friar Nicholas departed; while again, 
wrapmng himself in his hooded gown, 
Wiclwffe, that morning star, whose 
clear and steady lustre gave such glad¬ 
some presage of the swift coming dawn, 
descended the steps of the conduit,—and, 
mingling with the <^rowd, disappeared 
from view.” 

We might continue our quotations, 
and glean, from the pages of antiquity, 
many siugular anecdotes on the subject 
of relic worship, from the earliest am 
to the present time, but we have already 
exceeded our limits. 
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THE BRIDAL OF ARMS.* 

BY G. R. CARTER, ESG. 

The sound of lutes is mingling 
With the deep blue space of air, 

And on the old cathedral’s walls 
The flambeaux brightly glare; 

And flowers of rich perfume are strew’d 
The festal band between, 

For Omer’s valiant lord hath won 
The hand of Jacq^udine. 

The bride to choiul music 
Inclines her graceful knee. 

But a cloud is on her beauteous brow,— 
Alasi it should not be: 

And Bertrand, with a look of pride. 
Surveys the gorgeous scene, 

But, ohi he cannot win the eye, 

Nor the heart of Jacqueline. 

The sound of lutes is silent, 

But wilder music thrills 
Along the dim and shadowy street. 

Like thunder from the hills; 

And the distant gleam of lances 
By the startled guests is seen, 

While fades the rose-tint from the cheek 
Of lovely Jacqueliiie- 

Ev’n Bertrand heard the echo 
Of the trumpet’s voice profound. 

And darkling glanced his sparkling eye 
The bridal scene around;— 

He stood before the altar 
With a noble’s haughty mien, 

And grasp’d his falchion to defend 
The trembling Jacqueline. 

Count Bertrand! ” cried the leader 
Of the brave chivalric host, 

Although my bride has knelt witli thee. 
Her honour is not lost! 

A combat shall decide my claim 
To her—our bosom’s queen. 

And he that conquers shall possess 
The hand of Jacqueline! ” 

Li\e lightning flash’d each falchion. 

And stormy grew the strife; 

But Bertrand l^t his jilighted faith, 

And sealed it with his life! 

’The monks displayed the crucifix 
Before his eye serene. 

And Waldenlieim obtain’d the hand 
Of lovely Jacqueline. 


• The incident which furnished the theme of this poetic^ sketch is recorded in an early 
volume of the “ Literary Souvenir.” 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OP THE REVEREND GILBERT 


BROWNE, 

Among the phenomena of universal 
nature, for which reason and philosophy 
have never been able satisfoctorily to 
account, dreams appear to occupy a dis¬ 
tinguished place, in all ages and nations 
they have deeply enpossed attention, 
and numberless theories have been pro¬ 
posed to explain the remarkable and 
striking coincidences with which they arc 
frequently accompanied, Some dreams 
are reducible to natural causes, but it 
must be acknowledged that others are 
involved in an obscurity which mere 
human philosophy cannot penetrate; they 
must therefore be referred to some unseen, 
and, if I may so express myself, irregular 
influence, either divine or diabolical. 
Among such I am compelled to place the 
singular vision, the circumstances con¬ 
nected with which 1 am about to relate. 

I have sedulously endeavoured to clear 
them up, and for that purpose 1 have 
made every possible inquirj'; my labours, 
however, if possible, have involved the 
question in darker and more perplexing 
mystery. 

*My eldest brother, as you may have 
heard, was a man who affected great pro¬ 
ficiency in occult and forbidden learning. 
Even in early childhood a predilection 
for the marvellous evinced itself in his 
manners; he studied Albertus Magnus 
and Cornelius Agrippa with avidity; his 
school-books were fuled with abracada¬ 
bras, unaccountable cabalistic signs, and 
inexplicable calculations; and many an 
hour did he steal from his Latin Grammar 
and Cordery to indulge himself in the 
concoction of imaginary philters, in 
chemical processes, and the other amuse¬ 
ments of a laboratory. Our father, see¬ 
ing, to use a common expression, the 
turn of my brother’s genius, apprenticed 
him to a distinguished chemist in Lon¬ 
don ; and he afterwards became “ au 
ornament to his profession.” I mention 
these circumstances merely as they serve 
in some measure to account for his son’s 
unfortunate propensity for diving into the 
mjsteries of demonology, and attempting 
the daring and impious task of raising 
fpmts. 


, A.M. 

Haying some influence in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, I advised my brother to 
send his son to that place • as I hoped 
that the example of companions, and 
the pursuit of academical honours, would 
tend to divert his mind from studies at 
once dangerous and wicked. He was 

accordingly entered at -. College, 

in 17—; a year which I shall ever have 
sad reason to remember. From a mutual 
friend who visited him soon after his 
matriculation, 1 heard w ith sorrow and 
disappointment that he still retjiined his 
old habits. He had selected what an¬ 
other “ would have termed incon- 
veuient rooms, at the summit of a very 
long and steep staircase, and over a 
gothic chapel, to which tradition attaches 
many supernatural legends. The win¬ 
dows, I was told, were of the narrow 
lancet form, which was then preserved in 
some of the olden colleges; while the 
low, angular roof, and antique fire¬ 
place seemed admirably consonant with 
the manners and feelings of their occu- 
ant. It appeared that my nephew kept 
is“ oak" or outer door,constantly shut, 
the Oxonian symbol of not-at-home; and 
though many of his fellow-students, 
pitying his eccentricity, had thrust their 
cards under his threshold,—a circum¬ 
stance hy no means common—Edward 
Imd not returned a single call. You 
may suppose with what mortification and 
grief I received this infonuation.^ 

Before the expiration of the term, a 
letter from his tutor summoned me per¬ 
sonally to Oxford. Painful and over¬ 
whelming were my feelings as I perused 
its contents, which were to the following 
effect; “ Sir, I a»n reluctantly compelled 
to request the removal of your nephew 
from our college. His manners were 
always singularly eccentric, hut lately 
they have become so unaccountable, that 
the vicegerent and myself, with several 
respcctame medicql men who hai'e been 
consulted, concur in thinking him of un¬ 
sound mind.” 

On the receipt of this information, I 
prepared to start for Oxford.iminediataly. 
On the night previous, to my intends 
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journey, I had a most fearful vision, to the 
cireumstantial details of which I would 
beg your patient attention; as at this 
moment, though an interval of several 
years has pas^ in calm investigation, 

I am totally at a loss to explain them on 
rational principles. 

I felt myself suddenly transported to 
the “ city of many pinnacles,” and by 
some unaccountable power led to the 
college in which my nephew resided, I 
was immediately admitted within the 
walls, and directed where to find his 
apartments. The wind whistled wildly 
and ominously through tlie narrow loop¬ 
hole windows, as I ascended d fatiguing 
flight of circular stairs, ‘the lamps of 
which had long been extinguished. I 
fancied that the hour was about mid¬ 
night. As the inmate of the chambers 
had not expected any strangers at that 
unseasonable hour, his outer door readily 
yielded to my touch, and without im¬ 
pediment I entered the ante-room. I 
perfectly recollect its shape, and the 
curious form of the anti(iue gothic 
pannels. These ante-rooms are generally 
appropriated to uuornamenljil, though 
necessary furniture, &c.; but my nephew 
had crowded his with chemical jars, 
stuffed monsters, skulls, mystical figures 
carved in wood, and other uncommon 
apparatus. I shuddered with apprehen¬ 
sion in my sleep. Was he a modern 
wizard? That in the dark ages wild 
and daring experiments in demonology 
should have occupied the attention of 
enthusiastic spirits, excited little surprise 
in my mind; but it seemed almost in¬ 
credible, that in these times of cold, 
calculating, mathematical reason, an in¬ 
dividual could be found under the influ¬ 
ence of their awful fascination, and 
seeking to hold intercourse, real or 
imamnary, with the shadowy beings of 
anoUier world. 

I stood for a moment listening at the 
inner door of the mysterious chamber. 
Suddenly a soft wild strain of music 
broke upon mine ear; and 1 fancied that 
I could distinguish human, voices, as 
though at an immense distance. The 
sOun^ gradually approached nearer and 
nearer; but the music was of a kind 
which I had never before heard. No 
disorder, distortion, or indistinctness, 
such as generally accomjiany those 
dretuns. which are the efiect of bodily in¬ 
disposition, or heated imagination, ob¬ 


scured the circumstances of my vision; 
every thing was palpable and evident; 
the cold air actually rushed upon me, 
and I actuallif touched the carved handle 
of the door. At this moment an nude- 
finable feeling of awe cbilled my veins; 
urged by a resistless impulse, I slowly 
and silently lifted the latcb, and ven- 
tmed to enter. Why had 1 not knocked ? 
The object of my grief and apprehensions 
was seated at the further end of tlie 
apartment, which was somewhat spaci¬ 
ous, though of an inconvenient form. 
The entrance being thrown into shade 
by a large screen, he did not perceive 
me. What were my feelings on Itehold- 
ing him! His cheek was pale and sal¬ 
low with unremitted study; his person 
emaciated with confinement; his eyes 
were fearfully fixed and staring. At his 
left side glowed a large chaffingdish of 
aromatic herbs, into which he continu¬ 
ally threw spices and drugs, muttering 
at the same time a sort of ahracadabraio 
“ carmen.^' I stood aghast with asto- 
nisliment, and was bereft even of the 
power to interrupt his incantation. 

The voices which I had heard were 
now increascdly distinct; and though 
the pronunciation of the w'Ords was con¬ 
siderably altered, I recognised the terri¬ 
ble ruggedness and gloomy maguificeiice 
of the fatlicr of Grecian drama. To at¬ 
tempt a description of the musical strain, 
so refined, mournful, yet soothing, which 
slowly accompanied the chorus of ocean- 
nymphs, as they sang, would he impos¬ 
sible. I knew the passionate fondness of 
my nephew for the unrivalled poetry of 
the Atnenian tragedians; and his espe¬ 
cial admiration of the super-human and 
terrific woe which jEschylus so harshly 
depicts; I knew his utter and abandoned 
recklessness as to the lawfulness of the 
means by which be might obtain a mo¬ 
mentary intellectual gratification; and 
the horrible truth flashed upon my mind, 
that by some impious and dreadiul con¬ 
cession to the powem of darkness, some 
implied worship of fallen spirits, he had 
employed those accursed bciugs to re¬ 
present, after a lapse of more tlian two 
thousand years, the scenic pomp of the 
administration of Pericles, and the Greek 
drama in all its purity. Nor was I mis¬ 
taken. Tlie smoke of the herbs and 
spices gradually concealed one side of 
the arched room, and then suddenly dis- 
persetl; and the wall was no longer 
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vidlxle. A stiaage oad novel scene now 
presented itself. It seemed as though 
the radiated seats of some vast amphi« 
theatre extended to the level of the place 
where we stood, and crowds of variously 
attired specfiitors were pressing into them. 
The buzz of collecting thousands was 
fearfully natural and distinct Around 
the orchestra of the visionary building, 
a chorus of beautiful bop walked with 
met^ured step, and were scarcely to 
distinguished from the ocean^nymphs 
whom they represented. You stai might 
have heard the fluttering of their wings. 
Behind the theatre, by one of those 
master unions of nature with art, for 
which Greece is so illustrious, appeared 
the real blue sky and distant moun¬ 
tains. Before this view (how faintly 
depicted!) the miserable magician—if 
“ magician*’ I may term him,—sat with 
an unnatural glare of triumph beaming 
from his eyes, fancying himself one of 
the spectators, and uniting in their 
hursts of applause. 

Conscience, at this moment, suggested 
to my tranced and awe-struck mind, that 
I was indirectly conniving at my ne- 

S hew’s crime. But was mjr silence, 
uring the previous part of this exhibi¬ 
tion, voluntary? I am no believer in 
predestination; yet it seemed fated that 
thus I was to discover the full extent of 
Edward’s wickedness. Now, however, I 
was impelled by some unseen power to 
speak j 1 ofiered an ejaculation to Heaven, 
and exclaimed, in a voice of tolerable 
firmness, “ Edward Lionel Browne, what 
secret wickedness art thou practising ?” 

At these'Words, the astonished and 
startled student turned still paler than 
before; then, suddenly waved his hand, 
and the vision fled. Quickly attempting 
to recover himself, he arose with aflected 
g^ty, and, with wild and hysteric 
langhter» observed, that he was just 
hnmtng a little incense to perfume his 
room.” He tlieu proceeded to welcome my 
arrival at Oxlbra. But 1 remarked that 
he quivered witii emotion, and strained 
every nerve to preserve his assumed tran- 

S iilli^. He was especially desirous to 
icit mnn me, whether 1 had been a speo- 
tatofof his visits,and it was with difficulty 
and emhanassraent that X eluded hU art* 
fnl queries. Bising to dejpart, 1 entreated 
him, if he rejected his uncle, loved 
itolf, or had any remaining venera- 
h^for an offended Deity—^immediately 


to unite with me in prayer; and thus to 
dissipate any suspicions which I might 
have. fotmett from the unhallowed ap¬ 
pearance of his rooms, hnd the manner in 
which he had been seated at my entrance. 
At the same time, as a Chri.stian minister, 
I thought it my hounden duty to inform 
him that he appeared very near the con¬ 
fines of the eternal world,—that his 
hollow cough, his wasted form, and diffi¬ 
cult breathing, all combined to induce this 
conclusion; and that he must prepare 
soon to stand at the bar of sternly retri¬ 
butive justice. I endeavoured to impress 
on his mind the necessity of repentance, 
and solemnly conjured him, as he valued 
his future happiness, to desist from his 

f tresent evil courses. A hollow, fiend- 
ike laugh was all the reply which he 
deigned to offer. My mind was filled 
with hoivor at this awful apathy; and, 
with tears in my eyes, I was about tti 
kneel to implore mercy for him. But he 
anticipated my movement. Rushing to¬ 
wards me, with a maniac grin, and hellish 
animatio^ while his whole frame was 
frightfully distorted, he seized my hand, 
and held it with convulsive finnness. 

“ See you that? hear you that?” he 
exclaimed, pointing to a blackened 
skeleton, which was suspended in one 
corner of the room, and which ever and 
anon rattled in the wind that found its 
way through the broken panes of his 
narrow casement. 

“ Aye, see you that ? ” he continued: 
“ that hand has been cordially and affec¬ 
tionately pressed in yours, those moulder¬ 
ing jaws have been opened to address 
you, and yoii have both received nourish¬ 
ment from the same living fountain! 
Do you not recognise him ?” 

Edward! you dare not tell me that 
is the skeleton of my deceased brother— 
of your father!” was my horror-struck 
ejaculation, as I beheld the bones sus¬ 
pended on wires before me. 

“ You have guessed the truth, then, 
have you, my sanctified uncle; why this 
terror at the sight of a few discoloured 
hones ? I suppose you saw Pericles, and 
Aspasia, and tiie whole host of Grecian 
worthies ? Was not the scenery beauti¬ 
ful ? Did you ever behold so splendid 
a house ? Grand Scalai Italian. Opereil 
meer hovels! What think you or- »y 
actors ? Without the presefioe of those 
old bones, 1 durst not ^ve raised them. 
Ha! Ha! The skeleton was easily oh- 
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tained, thaoks to your panimony in not 
ordeting a 'deopet gfiave!. £<g«, optime 
he added, opening a Wge 
volume of antique fhrm, which was £lled 
with clear and beautiful manuscript, 
and from which he read these words: . 
Mixta cape ossa patris parvse cmncorpore 
ranae, 

Add^ue dte nigris pocola viperea; 
TheK^ici quotquot pr«B8eiibuat oarmimt 
vat^ 

Saagainis et- samem et lecta yeneita lupL^’ 

In such monkish and imperfect verse 
the whole iKxdc seemed to be^emKp 08 ed. 
As soon as he had read the fearful recipe 
which I have quoted, my nephew re¬ 
sumed his ravings. ' 

“ I have no common sympathies with 
man—goodness in man is a practical 
lie; his virtue is the consequence of ex¬ 
pediency ; he stifles the impulses of in¬ 
tellect because those impulses might 
lead him to oppose the tmde he lives byl 
Aye, the trade,—bis virtue is no more. 
Did you not enjoy the music you heard! 
Say you did not; I expect Ihch an 
answer; but my argument is proved— 
syllogistically, as our ‘ vice’ observes, 
if you only think tliat you enjoyed it 
Why would you not use the means to 
obtain the intense gratification which I 
did, to revel in the exalted paradise of 
mind,—Why ? Because your craft would 
he endangered,—the silly prejudices of 
silly man would be roused, and no more 
tithes would pamper the luxury of the 
reverend preacher of mortification and 
self-denial. Is not that pure tnith 
He shrunk back, evidently exhausted 
through his exertion, and apparently 
struggling with some unseen foe. 

The former incidents of my dream had 
prepared me for some startling sequel; 
hut little did I expect such blasphemy 
as this from my brother’s son. Had he 
indeed committed that great, transgres¬ 
sion for which there is no hope offered i 
Had he sold himself to the arch-enemy ? 
Had he cursed God—to die ? Was he 
about to pay the price of his wicked- 
neM? These' conjectures flashed over 
my mind with horrible rapidity. 

Here! look here!” exclaimed the 
maxdaC) recovering himself, clenching 
his h^, and striking his temples with 
unnMural violence. “liookhere! See 
the veins throbbing with life,—how soon 
to be extinguish^. In sixteen hours 


my course of ultetaate mtsezy and ex¬ 
citement will be at an end. Every 
beating pulse brings me visibly nearer 
to perdition i My brain feels hot! Six¬ 
teen hours is a short time in which to 
make my peace, with—what ? » 

_ I awoke My mind was. too much 
disturbed again to rest; the time was 
fouro’ciock in the morning; and knpwing 
that a mail which passed through Oxford 
would {£!rrive in half an hour at — ■ 
^where I then resided), I dressed myself 
in haste. Such was the excited state of my 
feelings, that 1 neglected to inform the 
family of my intended absence, and dis¬ 
covered the omission only when advanced 
several miles on my journey. In the 
evening of the same day we reached 
Oxford. As the coach rattled through 
the suburb of St. Giles,’ I perceived that 
the development of my dream was ap¬ 
proaching,—my curiosity and impatience 
were increa.sed a hunted fold. The 
moment, I felt, was now at hand which 
would prove my vision the effect of ex¬ 
cited imagination, or involve me in fresh 
grief. 

J udge of my surprise and alarm, when, 
on stepping out of the coach, I per¬ 
ceived that the inn where we stopped 
was precisely similar to that which I 
had seen in my dream. 1 endea¬ 
voured to recollect if I had ever seen 
a picture of it, but the landlord de¬ 
nied the possibility of such a circum¬ 
stance, as but a few days previously 
a new front had been attached to the 
house. Still, however, my spirit cre¬ 
dulously clung to one last prop. 1 
amused myself by reasoning on the doc¬ 
trine bf ciiances; and arrived at the 
conclusion that the inn of my vision 
and that of Oxford might happen to be 
similar, without any very great improba¬ 
bility. The resemblance of High-street 
to its ideal representative appeared to 
admit of a simple and natur^ explana¬ 
tion, as BO many views have been pub¬ 
lished of that celebrated avenue; hut 
my courage forsook me when at last . 1 
ascended the distant staircase, at the 
summit of which my nephetv resided. 
How happened it* that J, a peri^aeti' 
stranger in the city, neglected jto aih;&e 
college 4 )orter for the rpom which 1 was, 
about to visit!* Why did I advance me¬ 
chanically to one {^ictthu>> part of a 
large quadrangle, and having ascended 
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certaia stain, confidently knock at a 
certain door, and as confidently ask for 
Mr. Browne ? 

The door was speedily opened, and 1 
entered an ante-room, the furniture of 
which corresponded to a tittle with that 
of my dream. The oak pannels were of 
the same curious and imperfect work¬ 
manship ; and as I entered I felt a stream 
of cold air rushing on me, like the blast 
which had chilled me in my vision. Was 
I again in a dream ? Was 1 mocked hy 
some evil spirit ? 

Pushing aside the screen with which 
you are already acquainted, J crossed 
the recognised apartment, and entered 
my nephew’s bed-room. The gloomy 
and objure walls gave a bold and fear¬ 
fully distinct relief to a pale and hollow 
countenance. But the spirit that once 
had lighted it with the enthusiasm of 
youthful intellect was fled. I eagerly 
inquired of a servant who entered at this 
moment when my nephew had died ? 

“ About half an hour ago,” was the 
immediate reply. 

The time answered to that which he 
had prophesied. In a word, the skeleton 
was there; the hook of magic, the circles, 
the ebaffingdish,—all were exactly in 
the places described. 

My brother had been buried in Oxford. 
■What remained but to open his grave ? 
By means of large bribes this was soon 
accomplished, and the coffin was found— 
empty. 

At this sad and awful moment, a 
gruff voice, in terrible distinctness, ex¬ 
claimed, “ your nephew has come.” 


t Mag, 

Letting fall the spade which I held in 
my hand, I tuined mund and discovered 
that—I had dreamt a second time; and 
worthy John Styles, my servant, was now 
awakening me. “ They have brought 
your nephew with a strait-waistcoat 
on,” said John, and such was the fact 
The explanation of the sequel is so easy, 
that I will not insult you, my dear James, 
by continuing my letter farther, than to 
say that you must forgive me the serious 
prosing at its commencement, which was 
intended to prepare you for a worse de¬ 
nouement, and that I am still, &c. #cc. 

PosTscRiPTCM.—On the death of the 
Reverend Gilbert Browne, Vicar of Dash- 
leigh-cura-Iiayton, I found the forego¬ 
ing extravaganza among his unpublished 
correspondence. He never had an elder 
brother, as he himself was maximus 
natu ; a fact which, if necessitated, I 
am prepared to depone in a court of 
law. But, pnee tunti dicatur viri, the 
worthy vicar was subject to the singular 
complaint of perambulating certain lo- 
calitie.s in his sleep, and on such occa- 
.sions, he was wont, in the recess of his 
sanctum-sanctorum, to compose—not edi¬ 
fying discourses for the conversion of 
souls, but light and frivolous stories, 
beginning seriously, ending ridiculously, 
and bordering upon nonsense. Such is 
the present; whicli, considering it as 
three-fold, I have so intituled. Whetlier 
I have been dreaming in submitting it 
to the consideration of my readers, re- 
maineth to be proven. 

Oxford. Didymus Secomdos. 
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Ajstronomebs, astrologers, and con- 
coctors of Prophetic Almanacks are in 
high luck this year. Comets, occulta- 
tions, eclipses, transits,, and other celestial 
phenomena pf this annus mirabilis seem 
absolutely destined to make spoiled chil¬ 
dren of pur modern soi-disant Newtons. 
We trust OUT fair readers will acquit us 
of any malipious propensity to excite 
their alarm, by adverting to fact, that 
many wort% old ladies and gentlemen 
seem possessed with a, vague notion of 
spme incalculable catastrophe about to 
he inflicted on our boanteous planet. The 
poets of old have taken the trouble to 


inform us that the gods delight in odd 
numbers, whereas the divinities of another 
place, unmentionable “to ears polite,” are 
partial to even numbers. Ominous in- 
tellipnce this for the year 1832, when 
our hemisphere is destined to be visited 
by two comets! For ourselves, we enter¬ 
tain but little apprehension for the result; 
taking refuge in the astronomical calcu¬ 
lation, that before one of these celestial 
vagrants can jostle our earthly abode, 
and reduce it to chaos, a' lapse of two 
hundred and nineteen millions of years 
must take place. We own, that to the 
selfisliness of our nature tliere is some- 
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thing inexpressibly cheering in this pre¬ 
diction. The world will last our time. 

As a sort of prelude to the cometary, 
apparitions, many remarkable phenomena 
will, during the present year, be visible 
in the Heavens. The occultations of 
Aldebaran, Regulus, Venas, and Mer¬ 
cury, by the Moon, have already taken 
place. Early in the month of May will 
be observed the transit of Mercury across 
the Smi’s disk. A period of thirty years 
has revolved since this interesting phe¬ 
nomenon, which always occurs in the 
month of May or of November, was last 
noticed. The transit will this year be 
visible for nearly seven hours to the whole 
of Europe, Africa, and New* Holland, 
and to a part of Asia and America. The 
third wonder of the heavens deserving 
especial record is a partial eclipse of the 
Sun, which will be visible in Europe in 
the month of July. Between the tropics 
this eclipse will be total, p'onrthly, on 
the 29th of September the ring of Saturn 
will disappear. Every tyro in astronomy 
is doubtless aware that Saturn, which is 
the largest of all the planets, is surround¬ 
ed with a broad belt, or ring, one hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand miles in dia¬ 
meter. The disappearance of this ring 
occurs periodically, about once in fifteen 
years: it ha.s already been observed, in 
1789, 1803, 1818, and will again take 
place in 1848,18(52, 1878, &c. In 1789 
the phenomenon occurred twice: its first 
disappearance was on the 5th of May, its 
reappearance on the 24th of August. For 
the second time in the same year it dis¬ 
appeared on the 15th of October: it then 
re-appeared on the 30th of January, 1790. 

We will now, with the reader’s per¬ 
mission, pass from the consideration of 
these mintn marvels, and devote a brief 
space in honour of the dreaded comets of 
1832. The first, known to astronomers 
as the Encke Comet, and the period of 
which is about 1212 days, will attain its 
perihelion, or nearest approach to the 
fcSiin, on the 3rd of May: its disUnce from 
that luminary will then amount to 
36,604,000 miles. On the 24th of June it 
will reach the point of its orbit nearest to 
the earth, its distance from which will 
not exceed 28,048,500 miles. The Comet 
of Biela, or Comet of 1832, so called from 
the discoverer, is the second which will 
this year be visible to the mhabitants of 
our planet. 1 ts actual period is 2445 days. 
On the 27th of February, 1826, it was 


first seen hy M. Biela, at Josephstadt, in 
Bohemia; and many are tlie sinister pre¬ 
dictions which have been made respect¬ 
ing its collision with tlie earth in the 
autumn of the present year- The origin 
of these groundless apprehension.s may 
probably be traced' to the French astrono¬ 
mers. The writer of the “ Astronomical 
Occurrences” in Timc\ Teleseope for 1832 
states that, with regard to the Comet of 
Biela, “ dira forebodings were enter¬ 
tained on the Continent; many indivi¬ 
duals fii-mly believing, that in the year 
1832 it would come in contact with the 
earth, and prove its destruction. The 
alarm appears to have originated in the 
French capital, which seems especially 
accessible to these terrific apprehensions. 
In tlic year 1773, the celebrated La 
Landc wrote a Memoir on cometary in¬ 
fluence, which wiis intended to be read 
by him at a meeting of the Academy of 
8 cieTicc'!. This memoir, however, was 
not read, but its subject was whispered 
abroad, until at lenf^h, it was asserted,— 
that a comet bad been announced,—' qui 

dans un an, dans un mois-dans 

huit jours,’—would occasion the destruc¬ 
tion of the world. The popular tumult 
at length incrca-sed to such a %gree, 
that the lieutenant of pfdice requested 
of La Lande, to rc-estaldish the public 
tranquillity, by explaining the nature of 
the memoir; tlie terrors of the Parisians 
were not, however, allayed till the memoir 
itself wiis published.” 

The contact of a comet with onr 
planet is doubtlcs.s within the verge 
of possibility, hut even when one of 
these bodies of the same dimensions 
as the earth crosses the orbit of that 
globe, the probabilities against a concus¬ 
sion are computed at 2,321,000,000 to 
one. It must be admitted that tlie.se are 
long odds. It appeiirs, moreover, from 
accurate astronomical calculations, that 
on the 27th of November the Comet of 
Biela will pass the point of its orbit 
nearest to the Sun, its distance from 
which will be about 90,873,000 miles: on 
the 22nd of October, the period at which 
it will attain the point nearest to the 
earth, it will still be distant from ns 
wards of fifty-five millions of miles. 'The 
comets which have made the closest ap¬ 
proximation to our globe are those of 
1680, 1684, and 1826: the first, at the 
period of its nearest approach, was not 
further than 482,400 miles northward of 
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the earth’s orbit—a distance rather less 
than twice that of the moon from Uie 
earth,—but notwithstanding this prox¬ 
imity, no perceptible physical alteration 
took place in our “ best of all possible 
worlds,” 

The Comet of Enck^and the Comet of 
Biela being imperceptible to the naked 
eye, it is more than probable that few of 
our readers will enjoy tlie contemplation 
of these erratic bodies at the epoch of 
their approaching return. The disap¬ 
pointed star-gazers may, however, de¬ 
rive comfort from the recollection, that 
in the year 1835 will appear the great 
comet of Halley, the period of which is 
about seventy-five years. The several 
apparitions of this “ awful messenger of 
fate,” during its successive visits in 1456, 
1631, 1607, 1682, and 1769, were distin¬ 
guished for their brilliancy; hence we 
may look forward with some interest to 
the now not distant epoch of its next 
return, when, in all probability, its ap¬ 
pearance will be even more reinarkcable 
than that of the comet of 1811, which 
enjoyed the threefold honour of being 
regarded as the evil star of Napoleon, the 
forerunner of the conflagration of Mos¬ 
cow, ajid the improver of the vintage of 
France. In 1835 the Halley Comet will 
be visible throughout Europe: its pe¬ 
rihelion passage will take place about 
we latter end of October or the com¬ 
mencement of November; and, during 
nearly a month after that period, its 
nucleus and tail will exhibit a singularly 
splendid appearance. This comet it was, 
whiA, in former ages, occasioned so 
much terror to the then superstitions in¬ 
habitants of the earth. In 1456, says 
the writer already quoted, it “ was beheld 
1^ all Europe, Avith fear and amazement. 
'Ine Xurhs were then engaged in a suc¬ 
cessful war, in which they destroyed the 
Greek empire; they, therefore, might 
have regarded the comet as an auspicious 
omen, though the Infidels themselves had 
been alarmed only two years before by a 
comet, which they considered as prog¬ 
nosticating the overthrow of the Crescent. 
The Christians thought that their de¬ 
struction was portended by its appear¬ 
ance, especially as the tail was turned 
towards the east. Pope Calixtus be¬ 
lieved it'to be at once me sign and in¬ 
instrument of divine wrath; he ordered 
public prayers to he offeted up, and de¬ 
creed, that in every town, the hells should 
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he tolled at mid-day, to warn the people 
to supplicate tlie mercy and forgiveness 
of heaven. In this very circumstance, 
originates the custom still prevalent in 
Catholic countries, of ringing the Ca¬ 
thedral bells at noon. 

“ Its next visits were in the year 1531 
(when it appeared of a bright gold 
colour) and 1607; in the latter year it 
continued visible about five weeks. The 
diameter of its head was 2^; its nucleus,, 
10 " or 12", of an unequal roundness, ex¬ 
hibiting phases like the moon, or inferior 
planets; its light, pale, and watery, and 
tail, like a flaming lance or sword seven 
degrees in length, and of considerable 
breadth. 

“ The Celestial Atlas has the follow¬ 
ing observations on the appearance of 
this ‘ .splendid enigma‘ The Duke of 
Lorrain died. A great war between the 
Swedes and Danes. These are the effects 
that followed this comet.’ 

“In the year 1682, the wanderer again 
visited this hemisphere, appearing with 
considerable brightness, not dark and 
livid as at its former return. It was on 
this occasion observed by Dr. Halley, 
who pointed out its identity with the 
comets of 1305, 1456,1531, and 1607; 
he also predicted its return in 1758, or 
the commencement of 1769. There is 
an interesting circumstance attending its 
re-discovery in this last return,—it was first 
perceived by an individual in a humble 
rank of life. On the 25th of December, 
1758, the Halley Comet Avas detected 
with only the naked eye at Prohlis, near 
Dresden, by a Saxon peasant of the name 
of Palitzcli, at a time when all the great 
astronomers of Europe were seeking for 
it in vain with their telescopes. Nor did 
Palitzch owe his discovery merely to his 
superior powers of vision,—this Saxon 
peasant was really an astronomer, and 
for him Avas reserved the honour of being 
the first of all the astronomers of Europe^ 
in the discovery of the return of tW 
anxiously expected comet. Palitzch, who 
was bom in 1723, continued to cultivate 
astronomy as well as his garden, for 
many years after this event, and died in 
his native village in the year 1788.” ' 

“ As the time of the next return of 
this comet is rapidly approaching, so- is 
the interest connected Avith it, increasing- 
The French Institute has twice Or tllriOe 
proposed a prize, for tie best theory of 
Its perturbations. Astronomers, in this 
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country, and on. tire Continent, have 
re*investig:ated its elements ; among the 
latter, are M, M. Damoiseau, Burckart, 
and Pontecoulant, to the latter of whom 
the prize has been awarded. 

“ According to Mr. Lubbock, member 
of the Royal Astronomical Society of 
London, this comet will pass its perihe¬ 
lion in 1835, October 31st, 4 hrs. 17 min. 
mean time from midnight at Paris. 

“ Mr. Lubbock states, that this comet 
is one of those which approach near to 
the orbit of the eardi. When in one of 
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its nodes, it may be at a distance from 
the earth, equal to a twentieth of tiiie 
distance of the sun; but its mass is so 
small, that were it to come very much 
nearer, it would afford no just cause of 
alarm.” 

With this cons(^atory passage we dis¬ 
miss the subj ect of our present article, most 
cordially and sincerely hoping Biat all 
our fair readers may be on this side of the 
moon to witness the return of the “ great 
and fearful star” of 1835. 
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‘ WATERLOO. 

A FKAGMENT FROM THE JOURNAL OF A FRENCH OFFICER. 


It was about six o’clock in the evening. 
The immense plain of Waterloo was 
strewed with the slain, and the victors 
and the vanquished mingled their cries 
with the thunder of the artillery, which 
continued the work of carnage with un¬ 
abated fury. The enemy’s line began to 
waver, and a succession of well-executed 
charges inspired our troops with an 
earnest of victory. All at once a dark 
speck appeared in the distant horizon. 
'I^e moving point approached nearer at 
every instant. “ Eresh troops,” cried Ber¬ 
trand,—“ a new army advancing to wit¬ 
ness our triumph.” A number of general 
officem were grouped round Napoleon, 
and loudly expressed their satisfaction: 
“ ’Tis Grouchy’s division,” cried drey, 
with enthusiastic joy. “No!” muttered 
Labedoyere, “ ’tis Blucher: the deserter 
from Gerard’s division has doubtless ac¬ 
quainted him with the plan of the battle, 
and has thus enabled him to surprise us.” 
The .emperor immediately dropped his 
glass, vaulted upon his charger, and or¬ 
dered a division of the old guard to attack 
the troops who were ^rapidly advancing 
upon his right flank. 

Then commenced a fresh engagement. 
The shouts of the assailants, and the 
sounds of martial instruments were at 
one moment overpowered by the cannon’s 
loud roar; and if the enemy’s artUlery 
ceased their havoc for an instant, the 
flourishes of the clarion and the beat of 
the drum, repeated by a thousand echoes, 
and mingled with the neighing of horses, 
increased the discord of the scene. To 


add still further to its confusion, the twi¬ 
light gloom of evening enveloped in its 
shades the plain already obscured by 
douse clouds of smoke. 

The enemy, reinforced hy the arrival 
of tlie Prussian force, 30,000 strong, in¬ 
stantly changed the defensive for a brisk 
attack. The French troops, harassed in 
flank and rear, broke their line and re¬ 
tired in confusion. A general melte 
took place. The soldiers pressed ’upon 
each other and fell back in disorder upon 
the hanks of the Thuy, a muddy river 
whicli passes close to Genappe. tS 

A corps de reserve, commanded hy the. 
intrepid Colonel Martenot, had remained 
finn. Napoleon had retired amongst the 
ranks of these brave fellows, and having 
formed them in square, put himsc,^ at 
their head, and advanced to meet the 
enemy. The whole of his generals, Ney, 
Soult, Bertrand, Drouet, Labedoyere, 
Gourgaud, bad placed themselves in the 
ranks, and became private soldiers. The 
grenadiers of the old guard, incapable of 
trembling fortheiv own safety, were panic- 
struck at the danger which threatened 
the emperor, and supplicated him to quit 
the scene of death. “ Retire,” cried one 
of them, “ death and you have no 
counts to settle.” Napoleon resisted their 
entreaties. He had just commanded a 
charge, when Colonel Martenot was se¬ 
verely wounded in the right side. The 
officers who surrounded the emperor, 
perceiving a French uniform among the 
enemy’s ranks, were unable longer to 
doubt that treason was abroad. Obedient 
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only to their apprehensions for his per¬ 
sonal safety, they seized the bridle of 
Napoleon’s horse, and forced him f|^om 
the spot. 

Lal)edoyere, Gonrgaud, Bertrand, and 
a few others followed him. I witnessed 
his last farewell to his guard. I looked 
for the last time upon that devoted band. 
I saw them grouped around their expir¬ 
ing eagles,—then rushing upon the 
enemy with shouts of “ Vive CEmjurcur! ” 
In mournful silence we traversed at full 
speed the field of battle, which, but two 
hours before, had resounded with our 
shouts of victory. My feeble pen could 
but ill trace the horrid spectacle reserved 
for us. Here were soldiers falling to the 
ground, bleeding profusely from their 
wounds, and still lingering in agony,— 
some, more fortunate, were cut olf at 
once by the chance of war. Others, un¬ 
willing to survive the companions of their 
former victories, or to die by the hands 
of their enemies, mutually pcrfoimcd on 
each other the office of executioner. A 
young corporal, mortally wounded by a 
shot which had carried aw'ay his left 
shoulder, was transported to a place of 
comparative security : perceiving that 
his companions had taken off his cap with 
the intention of affording him relief, he 
requested to be laid on the ground. His 
end w'as rapidly approaching. “ Com- 
•Irades,” said he, “ turn my face towards 
the enemy—let me not suffer the shame 
of having fled before them.” Then, 
pointing to his red feather,—“ give me 
my cap,” said he, “ a grenadier ought 
not p die uiibonncted. Napoleon at that 
moment passed close to him,—“ Vive 
V Empereur cried the .soldier, with a 
feeble voice, and breathed his last. 

I had quitted the plain and marched 
at hazard. At intervals the flames of a 
conflagration, or the flashes from the 
English cannon served to light me. The 
roads were filled withsoldiers, who heaped 
imprecations on the traitors that had be¬ 
trayed them; with baggage waggons, 
horses, and men, retreating in pell-mell 
divider. The villages were encumbered 
with the dying and the dead: the first 
terminated llmir miserable existence in 
the streets,—the latter, abandoned, during 
whole dap, in the different houses, were 
at length d^overed by the putrid stench 
that exhaled from their corses. Most of 
the bouses were deserted, and the soldiers 
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who considered it worth while to take 
possession, were left unmolested in the 
exercise of their assumed right. Cattle 
of all kinds, driven from their shelter, 
wandered in the streets, in the fields, in 
the midst of ungathered harvests, and 
became an easy prey to the famished 
soldiery. 

In the midst of the dismal scene, Na¬ 
poleon maintained a mournful silence. 
^Vc had just entered Genappe, the ap¬ 
proach to which was defended by the 
wreck of our brave hatallions, entrenched 
hcliind a pile of waggons. A colonel 
having exhorted them to hold out against 
the enemy: “ What!” said an old gre¬ 
nadier, “ we hear nothing hut cries of 
fliglit: our own officers, Frencli generals, 
liave passed over to the enemy, and you 
order us to fight! Wliat avails our 
courage against an entire enemy—against 
treason.” “ Grenadiers,” replied the 
colonel, dropping the point of his sword 
to Napoleon, “ to save your ciupcvor, 
will you 110 longer brave death ? ” The 
brave fellows respectfully saluted their 
chief, and exclaimed with touching 
energy,—“ Colonel, we are ready to die.” 
Napoleon was unable to repress his emo¬ 
tion. “ 11 faut s'en alter, said he 
to Bertrand; and, putting spurs to his 
horse, he was soon at a distance from his 
fiiithful grenadiers. 

To these details may be added the fol¬ 
lowing, communicated by Jean Baptiste 
Lacostc, the peasant who, on the day of 
the memorable battle, served as Napo¬ 
leon’s guide:— 

On the morning after tlie battle, the 
field of Waterloo thoroughly soaked with 
gore, and the rain of the preceding day, 
which had been kneaded with the haiTe-st 
of rye, by the trampling of the horses, pre¬ 
sented the appearance of a thick paste. 
The plain was covered with upwards of 
25,000 killed and wounded, and a still 
greater number of horse.s. All around were 
scattered anns, saddles, bridles, knap¬ 
sacks, military uniforms, cartridge-boxes, 
tScc. The walls of the Chateau de Gomond 
were literally pierced like a sieve. In 
several places, on the garden walls and 
doors, werfe visible the crimson impres¬ 
sions of hands which had left those me¬ 
lancholy records of nature’s last agony, 
and many a wounded sufferer could be 
tracked by his blood to the spot whither he 
had crawled—to die. In a little wood of 
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oak trees, which owrsTiadowed the man¬ 
sion, and which had been taken and re¬ 
taken alternately by the I'rench and 
English, there was one particular tree, 
the trunk of which, scarcely a foot in 
diameter,bore the raarksof eightymuskct- 
balls. 

On the following day, the bodies, in 
which life was apparently extinct, were, 


after a hasty inspection, burnt on piles 
of Wood; the ashes were then buried in 
trenches, which crossed the field of battle 
in parallel lines. Such as still showed 
symptoms of animation received every 
possible attention. The wounded whose 
recovery was the most rapid were invari¬ 
ably those who had been removed last to 
the hospitals. 


A VISIT TO DOVER CASTLE. 


‘BY G. R. CARTER, ESQ. 


-There is a power 

And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

I stood upon a mound 
In the calm blue light of even, 

And traced the beauteou.s scenes around, 
From ocean unto Heaven. 

The hills were flush’d with five, 

And the trees that fringed the steep 
Responded like a fairy lyre 
To the murmurs of the deep. 

And my heart recalled the time 
When Rome’s proud eagles soar’d 
“In pride of place,” with crests suhlime, 
And victory restored! 

i 

Then came the Saxon years 
Like a vision o’er my mind, 

And on these cliffs were countless spears, 
For gallant acts designed. 

But the banner’s sunlike flash 
Attracts the eye no more, 

And silent is the falchion’s clash 
Upon this lonely shore. 

The dark waves foam beneath 
The castle’s stately brow, 

Deep-scented with the summer breath 
Of flow’is around me now. 

Can the lyre with plaintive strain 
Regret time’s fleeting wave 
No—never while these cliffs remain 
Mementos of the brave * 

toeah ' ■ 
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THE BRITONS; 

THfitK 5IANNERS AND CUSTOMS^ ARTS, SCIENCES, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

No. V., 

The Saxons. —No. II. 


In our last paper* on the interesting 
topic of research which forms the subject 
of these articles, we took a rapid view of 
the character of the Saxons in their na¬ 
tive country: we have now to consider 
them as they appeared in England, where 
they founded a dynasty, which ruled the 
empire during several centuries, and 
which laid the foundation of our present 
national character. 

The first descent of the Saxons was 
made in the year 440, when t^o .lutu’h 
ealdormeii, or chiefs, named llengist aud 
Horsa, arrived at the Isle of Thanet, with 
three keels or vessels, and a small train 
of followers. They were succeeded by 
others; aud although the Britons, on as¬ 
certaining the ultimate aim of these pre¬ 
tended friends, that they came not to assist, 
hut to subdue ,—fought bravely in support 
of their ancient dynasty, and in defence 
of their altars and their homes, the savage 
invaders succeeded in establishing them¬ 
selves in the island; of the whole southern 
portion of which they made themselves 
masters, with the exception of the small 
province of Wales, which afforded a re¬ 
fuge to the defeated Britons who escaped 
from the exterminating swords of the 
Saxons. 

The conquerors established a number 
of small states, which are popularly known 
by the name of the Heptarchy; “ an er¬ 
roneous term, but one which has become 
so fiimiliar by usage, that there is some 
difficulty in discarding it from history. 
It must, however, be rejected, because an 
idea is conveyed thereby which is sub¬ 
stantially wrong. At no one period of 
our history were there ever seven king¬ 
doms independent of each other; and if 
we include those kingdoms which were 
subservient to larger states, the number 
must be increased.”! This division was 
maintained for upwards of two centuries, 


wheu the sovereignty became united in 
one chieftain or Mng; and in two cen¬ 
turies more the conquest of England by 
William the Norman annihilated the 
Saxon dynasty, to the honours and au¬ 
thority of which a new line succeeded. 

Savage though brave, barbarous and 
almost brutjil in their manners, and cruel 
in their system of punishments, thedome.s- 
tic manners of the Saxons were greatly 
improved after their establishment in 
England; their government, too,^sumed 
a better, a more substantial fonl; and 
whilst the people acquired more liberty, 
an authority unknown in their own 
country, that of king, was founded. There 
a race of chieftains, under the title of Fm 1~ 
dorinen or Aldermen {Anglic^ Aldermen), 
who pretended that they were descended 
from Woden, exercising a precarious and 
temporary power; being probably both 
priests and leaders: antL in time of war, 
one of their bodies was, ny lot, acknow¬ 
ledged as the chief. Individually, “ over 
their own immediate followers and re¬ 
tainers,” and collectively as a caste, 
“ they possessed great dominion and in¬ 
fluence ; hut there was no political power 
of any wide extent vested in any one 
individual, except during hostilities.”! 
The ealdormeii were uppn an inequality, 
and their authority was balanced by that 
of many others, all as good as themselves; 
but they felt themselves in a great mea¬ 
sure relieved from that check when they 
settled in Britain.”§—“ The conqueror 
entered into the palace; encircled his 
shaggy locks with the diadem; threw the 
Dalmatlca over his shoulder, and became 
entitled to the riches and ample domains 
of the British sovereign.”ir 

If the invaders produced a change in 
the system of government heretofore 
existing in this island, a change no less 
striking, perhaps, was produced in their 


• See p. 138. 

f Mr. Palsjrave^s History of England, in the “ Punily Library,” vol. wi. p. 46. 
! Palsgrave. § Ibid. f Ibid. 
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laaunei's by theif association with die 
Britons. Under the government of the 
lloinaiis, the Biitons had acquired a 
knowledge of, and a love for, agricul¬ 
ture, of which the Saxons were wholly 
ignorant. They soon, however, began to 
practise that most useful of idl arts; and 
others were enabled to acquire a j»'o~ 
j)erty in land*^ with which, it is highly 
probable, they were before unacquainted. 
The pm-suit of apiculture requiring a 
fixed and settled habitation, the Saxons 
were compelled to abandon the roving 
life wliich they had led on the Continent- 
They founded villages and towns ; and 
as the acquisition of landed property 
enabled individuals to main'tain on their 
estates a greater number of dependants 
than they could by any other method 
havg.supported, the proprietor’s grarlually 
became possessed of considerable power; 
and the authority of the sovereign was 
limited by tire restrictions they imposed. 
His influence wiis confined cliiefly to his 
jirivate estate, and in the government of 
tire kingdom lie was assisted by the wit- 
tanegenwt, a court composed of the 
thanes, or landed proprietors of the 
realm.f 

It was not till the year 827, that Eng¬ 
land was united under one sovereign. 
In that year Mgbert, King of the West 
Saxons, by his arts and his arms, acqrrired 
the supreme authority; and the iirtestine 
divisions and civil broils, which had dis¬ 
tracted the country for a considerable 
period, thougli not entirely discontinued, 
were much less freriueiit than before. 
During the Heptiuchiarr era, Britain had 
receded in point of civilisation, as might 
have been expected from the contirrued 
hostilities in which the dilFcrcnt states 
were involved. The principles of govern- 
tnent were confined and unsettled; those 
of jurisprudence still more so; arrd though 
some of the kings enacted codes of laws 
for the punishment of offences, they were 
rarely enforced, in consequence of the 
disturbed state of the country, arrd the 

£ rotection which the offender figainst die 
iws of one kingdom was enabled to find 
in another. The union of the seven 
states under one monarch was therefore 
highly important, as it was a prelude to 


a better and more firmly ^tablished otder 
of things. 

^ Before we proceed further it will be 
necessary to t^e a view of the distribu¬ 
tion of property which was introduced by 
the taxons, and which prevailed during 
the Heptarchy, as well as during the 
whole of the period throughout which 
tlie Saxons held the supreme authority. 

1 he kiaxous who invaded Britain were 
composed of two descriptions of men : 
the chiefs, who were free, and who owed 
only a military service to their king; and 
their dependants, who formed the mass of 
the array. The first party which landed 
was, us before stated, under die command 
ofllengistand Horsa, two brothers; and 
the first temtoiy acquired by them was 
the I sle of Tlianet, of which they were 
put in possession hy Vortigem, King of 
Britain, according to agreement. Under 
various pretexts, they soon extended the 
boundaries of their possessions, and con¬ 
quered the territory which formed the 
kingdom of Kent, of which Hengist was 
the first king. Other commanders, who 
were invited over by their countrymen, 
and who were eager to participate in the 
advantages secured by the first comers, 
founded the remaining six kingdoms. As 
they conquered the country, the territory 
was parcelled out amongst tlic chief and 
his followers; the principal portion was, 
probably, allotted to the former, with a 
sort of regal power; and each officer and 
captain had authority in the allotment 
which fell to his share, subordinate in¬ 
deed, but witli privilegesnearly similar, in 
his particular district, to those enjoyed by 
the king as head of the kingdom. Or if 
we suppose, with some writers, that no 
formal division of the land took place, hut 
that each individual was permitted “ to 
enjoy the booty which he had seized in 
war, and to become master of such a 
quantity of land, as, by means of his cap- 
lives, and other members of his family, he 
was enabled to occupy and to manage,”!: 
still the same principle was observed; the 
chief was supreme over his own depend¬ 
ants, owing suit and service to the king, 
as sovereign of the whole. The land thus 
acquired was parcelled out into 
each hyde containing as much as could 


• Millar’s History of the English Government. 

t See Millar. In Germany, the chiefs or governois of the S.-ixin provinces were controlled 
by the wittanegeraot. • + Millar. 
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be cultivated by a single plough; and it 
< is pi-obable tliat the original estates did ■ 
nft contain much more than tliis quan- 
tity. But, as the landed property of in¬ 
dividuals increased, it was stul estimat^ 
by the same standard, and the extent of 
eveiy chieftain’s possessions was com¬ 
puted by the number of Ayrfe*.* 

The conquered territory, in what mode 
soever.divided, whether by regular parti¬ 
tion, or arbitrary appropriation, was again 
apportioned into three parts. The lord 
resmed one part for himself, for the 
maintenance of his family; this was the 
portion which lay next to the mansion- 
house, and was called the in land. It was 
cultivated and manured by servants, or 
rather slaves, who were mostly captive 
Britons, reduced to that unhappy situ¬ 
ation. The out-laud was assigned, one part 
to the lord’s companions and followers 
{many of whom were also his relations), 
who owed him military service, being 
bound to follow his banner when tlic 
king claimed his service in the field ; 
tliey were also obliged to assi.st in repair¬ 
ing castles, building bridges, (Sec. They 
were freemen, and formed the territorial 
courts, the lord had the same jurisdic- 
tiction and authority as the king had in 
the supreme seignory. Holding their 
V lands of die thanes, by the tenure upon 
which the latter held theirs of the king, 
viz. military duty, they occupied the 
same relative share in the government of 
the provinces, that tlie thanes held in the 
government of the kingdom. They con¬ 
stituted the Court of the I.ord, or Court 
Baron, where all disputes and differences 
between his men were adjusted, their civil 
rights determined, and justice adminis¬ 
tered, with the advice and council of the 
freemen, in the same manner as the general 
affairs of tjie kingdom were determined 
by the sovereign, by and with the advice 
of the wittane(femnU Of the power of 
the sovereign, and the privileges of the 
wittanegemot, we shall presently speak. 

The remaining landsf were let out to 
husbandmen, or ceorles, under rents and 
services, the former of which were paid in 
kind, viz, in meat, corn, cheese, poultry, 
and other necessaries of life. This, which 


was called free soccage, is now paid in 
money, and is what, in copyhold estates, 
is called the quit-rent. Lands held by 
service, were held by the tenure of base 
or villein soccage, and the tenants were 
compelled to perform such services as 
their lords required, however base or 
menial; in fact, they were, in point of 
conditiou,t only a degree removed from 
domestic slaves. These lands were ori¬ 
ginally held during pleasure ; the lord 
might resume them when he pleased, 
and the tenant could relinquish them 
when he felt disposed to change, pro¬ 
vided that he left the land •in good 
condition. In the time of Alfred, how¬ 
ever, these soccage lauds became in a 
manner heritable, and were to remain 
among the sons of the family. 

The lands held by the three degrees 
of ptjrsous already described, were di¬ 
vided into bocland and focland: the 
foimer was that in which the occupier 
had an absolute property, and which he 
could alienate at his pleasure, conveying 
the possession by writing; focland was 
that occupied by people of inferior con¬ 
dition, who had no right of property, hut 
who were merely servants or tenants.§ 
The fomier description of property was 
also termed allodial, as the owner owned 
no superior, whose consent was necessary 
to the disposal of it The origin of 
manors may he traced to this period. 
The manor was that quantity of land 
which tlie chief acquired, and which he 
afterwards parcelled out amongst his de¬ 
pendants as he thought proper. From 
the holders of bocland, viz, “ Book-land, 
or charter laud, have arisen all the free¬ 
hold tensints holding of particular ma¬ 
nors, and owing suit and service to the 
same;” as the copyholds tenures are 
derived from the lands termed focland. 
The latter were termed copyholds, be¬ 
cause the owners, who at first, as we 
have already observed, were merely te¬ 
nants at will, but who became, in process 
of time, the possessors of the soil, had 
nothing to show for their estates, but the 
entry of the customs, and admissions in 
pursuance of them, by which they held 
their property, in the rolls or entries of 


* Spelman, Glossaria. 

f Land was called earl’s land, bishop’s land, thane’s land, &o., as it belonged to those 
different orders of men. 

X The wrvice innst be .ceriam, to render it soccage. See Blackstone, vol. 2. b; 2, c. 9. 
f Spelman on Feudal Titles and Knights’ Service. 
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the steward; hence they were “called 
tenants by copy of court roily and their 
tenure itself a copyhold. 

From the above account it is evidenti 
“ that the most essential part of what 
has been called the feudal system ac¬ 
tually prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons. 
The term vassals was also used by them. 
Aner, Uie friend of Alfred, has the ex* * * § 
ression nobilibua vassallhy and grants of 
ings to their vassals are not unfre¬ 
quent, f” 

Before we advert to the constitution 
of the wittenagemote, it may be neces¬ 
sary to advert to the diflerent orders of 
inen in the Saxon society, ' 

Next to the king ranked the ethelinyy 
or heir to the crown : then came tlio 
eatdonneny whose title afterwards merged 
in that of earl; they were at the head of 
counties, somewhat like the lord-lieiite* 
nants of modern times. The yerefas were 
the same officers as our high-sheriffs, 
and next in order were the thanes, who 
were divided into two classes: the king’s 
thanes, or those who held their land of 
the king himself; and the inferior thanes, 
who held their land of other superiors. 
Landed property only conferred the dig¬ 
nity of thane; and the requisites which 
constituted that dignity, are stated to 
have been the possession of five hides of 
his own land, a church, a kitchen, a bell- 
house, a judicial seat at the burgh-gate, 
and an appropriate office in the king’s 
hall. The ceorles we have already de¬ 
scribed ; and the servile thanes were 
termed bordars, e.snes, theowes, or vil¬ 
lains ; and their .situation was little 
better than that of beasts of burden. 

The settlements of families and friends 
in the same neighbourhood, give the 
first establishment of towns, or free 
bourgs, the chief of which was entitled 
a headborough; and as the population, 
and the number of towns, increased, 
the divisions of tythings, hundreds, and 
counties or shires, gradually arose. The 
idea that these divisions owe their origin 
to Alfred’s wisdom is erroneous; though 
that great prince probably revised and 


regulated them. In every village or 
ty thing, theindependentheadsof families 
exercised a sort of legislative power; 
and, as before stated, the freeholders 
constituted the courts baron, or county 
courts, in which justice was administered 
as at present. 

'file wittenagemote, or parliament of 
the Anglo-Saxons, becomes the next ob¬ 
ject of consideration. During the Hep¬ 
tarchy, each kingdom had it'; wittenage- 
niote; and when the different states 
were united under F.ghert, these various 
assemblies became merged in one; which 
was composed of the same classes, and 
subject to the same legulations, as the 
provincial assemblies. It was not an 
elective body; but its lay members sat 
by virtue of their properly; the clerical 
ones on account of their office.J 

Though great efforts have been made 
to prove that tlic ceorles, or small pro¬ 
prietors of land, were represented in 
these wittenagemotes by their tithing- 
men, or borsliolders, and the inhabitants 
of trading towns by their aldermen, or 
portreeves, yet no historical evidence 
sufficiently estjiblishe.s the fact.§ In 
short these institutions were not elective ; 
but property (except with respect to 
eccle.siastics) appeal’s to have been the 
sole qualification; us we find, “ fi-oin a 
paSvSage in an ancient author [Hist. 
Eliensis,lih. 2. cap. 40.], that a person of 
very noble birth, even one nearly allied 
to the crown, was not esteemed a pbin- 
cEPs (the term usually employed by an¬ 
cient histdrians, when the wittenage¬ 
mote is mentioned) till he had acquired 
a fortune of the specified amount”1F 
To entitle a thane to a seat in the wit¬ 
tenagemote, he was obliged to possess 
40 hydes of land, held immediately of the 
king. There is good reason to believe 
that the ordinary meetings of the witten¬ 
agemotes (which appear to have been 
held at the three great feasts of Easter, 
Whitsuntide, and Christmas, wherever 
the court happened to l>e at those times), 
were attendea hut by few, besides tiiose 
great men who formed part of the king’s 


* Blackstone. 

+ Turner’s Histoiy of the Anglo-Saxons, voL iv. p. 223. 

J Squire’s Inquiry intq the English Constitution; and Heniy’s History of Britain, vol. 2. 
p.264. 

§ Tyrrel’s Introduction, p. 96.; Squire’s Inquiry, p. 241.; Henry’s History, vol. 2. p. 264. 
qi Hume, vol. i. p. 182. 
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cdurt or cottncil, and who wore admitted 
to the royal table ; we may, therefore, 
Presume, that the members acted rather 
in their judicial and ministerial, than in 
their leg^ ative capacity. But when any 
business was to be transacted, requiring 
the united wisdom and authoiily of the 
whole kingdom, as the enactment of new 
laws, the levying of new taxes, &c., an 
extraordinary or more solemn .meeting 
was convened, to which all who had a 
right to be present were summoned; and 
between these meetings several years 
elapsed.* 

ouch, then, was die ancient Saxon le¬ 
gislature, which possessed tlie elements of 
freedom, it is true, but in which “ the 
peojde at large bad no representative 
share. Tlie bulk of the nation were 
either vassals, under the feudal lords, or 
allodii under the king’s goveniment. The 
first, heixig absolufes^aves to their masters, 
eould not pretend to become political 
rulers; and the last, being not even 
united by the feudal band to the com¬ 
munity, could have no suffrages in the 
feudal councils. The Saxon lords were, 
indeed, free; hut for that very reason 
there was no public liberty. The govern¬ 
ment was highly aristocratical; there wjis 
no shadow of that equal communion of 
privilege, founded on representative in¬ 
stitutions, which constitutes freedom 
upon English principles.”f 

As the authority of the king bore a 
great resemblance to that of the tything- 
men, liundreders, &c., only exceeding it 
in dignity; so did the functions of the 
wittenagemotc to those of the hundred 
and tything courts, the myedgemote or 
folkmotejf &c. In the latter, the frke 
I>I10PR1ET0RS§' of land met to settle the 
petty disputes, and to delibenite upon the 
affairs of their several districts; and in 
the former to arrange the public affairs of 
the state, and to give their absent to the 
measures propounded for their consider¬ 
ation by the sovereign; ami sometimes 
they claimed and exercised the right of 
electing the king. Their ineetinga were 
often held in the open air, arid in the 
presence of t uuiriber of the people, who 


probably expressed their approbation of 
what was done, though they had no share 
whatever in the decisions. * 

In his own immediate domains, the 
king enjoyed almost absolute authority; 
but with respect to the whole kingdom, 
his powers wei'e perfectly similar to those 
possessed by the t 3 rthinginan, the hun- 
dreder, or the earl: what these were in 
their respective districts, he was in the 
state. He was the commander of the 
forces, and the administrator of justice $ 
the time of calling the wittenagemote 
rested with him; he was the proposer of 
public measures in that body, and very 
frequently his influence was so greatas to 
neutralise or overpower all opposition 
to his will. He had the nomination of 
many officers; some of inferior dignity, 
others of higher rank; and though the 
earls, &c., viz. the govenioi’s of counties, 
were at first, no doubt, elected by the 
free proprietors of lands, yet, in course 
of time, the appointment of those distin¬ 
guished individuals also became vested in 
the crown. In fact, the regal powers 
and prerogatives were gradually and al¬ 
most imperceptibly augmented; and be¬ 
fore the Norman conquest, much of that 
turbulent freedom, claimed and enjoyed 
by the early possessors of the country, 
became .softened down into a more 
rational and lasting liberty. The decrees 
of the crown were seldom opposed, ex¬ 
cept by .some few nobles, who were grown 
almost too mighty for punishment, and 
who, under a feeble reign, bearded the 
sovereign, and defied the laws, with im¬ 
punity ; and the King of England, though 
far from an absolute, became a powerful 
and respectjible monarch. 

The king possessed the power of par¬ 
doning malefactoi’s, as far as their offence 
concerned the public; hut he had no 
power to deprive any private party of the 
compensation to be derived from the 
punishment of an offender. The sove¬ 
reign also possessed the power of coining 
money, and of l)cstowing that privilege 
upon whomsoever he pleased; hut he 
could neither increase nor diminish the 
value of the coin, as we find by an old 


• Heniy’s History, vol. 2. p. 267., and the authorities there cited. 

. t Etskia (late Lord L’hancellor) HissCTtation on the Origin pf the English House of 
Comtnons. ' , 

/t B«wy.h»okes;tbe folkmote.the cohnty court Vol. 3. p. 349. , 

f S<iuira's Inquiry. ^ ^ 
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law cited in tba Minor of Justices. 
His 3Pevenu.es were derived, 1. From the 
crown lands, or royal demesnes, which 
were annexed to tlie crown for the use 
of the sovereign and his successors, and 
which he could not alienate without the 
consent of the states; 2. From revenues 
in kind, such as corn, hay, cattle, &c. 
furnished for the consumption of his 
household; 3. From taxes and imposts 
laid upon the people by the auUiority of 
the wittenagemote ; 4. From ibrfeitures 
and fines imposed for various crimes and 
offences. Many of these fines came into 
the royal treasury. 

During the Heptarchy, neither the time 
nor the fomrof the coronation was fixed. 
Tlie Kings of Kent were crowned by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,, those of Nor¬ 


thumberland by the Archbishop of York, 
and those of the other kingdoms by tlie 
bishop of their capital. “ After Egbert 
united the Heptarchy, or at least four of 
tlie kingdoms into one, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury claimed the privilege of 
crowning the kings; but this pretension 
was founded only on custom,which,though 
generally observed, was not, however, 
necessary; indeed, we find that, after the 
union, several kings were crowned by the 
Archbishop of York.” Ihe ceremony 
was repeated by some kings several times; 
and it was usually performed in the open 
air, and not in a church. 

The Saxon government underwentgra- 
dual changes up to the time of Uie Nor¬ 
man conquest, but its framework re¬ 
mained the same. W. C. S. 


OH! ASK ME NOT. 

Oil! ask me not, I cannot speak. 

In scenes like these where all may show 

The constancy they lightly .seek, 

How much to thee 1 own and owe. 

Oh no! not here;—then ask no more, 

J may not prove, and will not say 

What thousands oft have vow’d before, 

Then lightly thrown those vows away. 

f cannot swear, as thousands do. 

And witness call the silver moon 

To seal the love they never knew, 

ITien change as lightly and as soon. 

Oh no! it is not ’mid the things 
Of eaith, so soon to fade away, 

That the fond heart’s imaginings 
Were meant to mingle and decay. 

And if at length the hand of Fate, 

From love and me should far remove thee; 

Then, only then, thou’lt know too late. 

How much I’ve lov’d—how much I love thee. 

Annik. 
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The excellent Dutch painter, Philip 
Wouveimann, had; in the course of a 
long life, received many mortifying 
proofs that the artist, oir the msln of 
.genius, is rarely honoured in the land of 
JhLs birth- Age creeping onwards, with 
^ ♦ealthy pace, had enfeebled his bodily 


health,—and hope deceived had para- 
lysed the vigour of his mind. Re¬ 
peatedly had he endured the severest of 
all trials, to an artist—that of seeing his 
best compositions overlooked by hw 
countrymen: when, one day, as he fat 
before bis easel, occupied in giving the 



last t<mehe$ to Ills last painting, he 
suddenly yielded to the gloom which 
had talten possession of bis mind; the 
palette and the pencil fell from his hands 
—and, with a feeling akin to despair, he 
continued to gaase vacantly on the unfi¬ 
nished picture, Ai this moment the door 
of his study was C^ned,—and the old 
man, raising his e^esfor a moment, for¬ 
got his sonuws, in the presence of his 
son Paul, who had just returned from 
Brussels, whither he h#d been sent, by 
his father, for the p'ui^se of selling 
some pictures. At siglit’of the paltry 
sum, the produce of the sale, Philip 
smiled bitterly. His look betokened the 
wounded pride of the artist*—not the 
sordid cupidity of the dealer; it betrayed 
the disappointment of ambition, not of 
avarice. Looking disdainfully at the 
gold—“Had the name of Berghem, or 
of Potter,” said he, “ been inscribed on 
the comer of my pictures, they would 
doubtless have fetched ten times the 
sumand his head fell despondingly 
upon his breast, 

“ True, father,” said Paul; “ and yet 
the best judges have often assured me, 
that neither of those painters are at all 
acquainted with the physical conforma¬ 
tion of animals; and that their horses, 
cows, and sheep, are always drawn in¬ 
correctly ; yours, on the contrary, are 
admitted to be admirable for their truth 
and nature. Be of good comfort, Pos- 
terity will do you justice.” 

“ Posterity, my child! Think you, 
that, v/hen this clay reposes in the tomb, 
tlie empty breath of posthumous fame 
will render its slumbers more peaceful 
or more profound .i*” 

Without replying, Paul fixed his eyes 
on the canvass before him. The unfi¬ 
nished sketch represented an unfre¬ 
quented tract of country: at the en¬ 
trance of a valley was a Carthusian mo¬ 
nastery, near which was seated a friar, 
In the attitude of directing a traveller on 
his road. Having attentively observed 
the painring, for some minutes;“That,” 
said Paul, with astonishment, “is the 
Carthusian Convent at Brussels; and 
that monk—methinks, not more than 
eight days since, I sUw him, precisely 
in that posirion.” 

“ ’Tis Mssible,^’ replied the old painter, 
with indiffemnee; ^‘or, perhaps, your 
foAcj niay have deceived you, for the 


conception of that painting is wholly ac¬ 
cidental,” 

“ I shall never forget that monk,” re¬ 
plied Paul, abstractedly: “ my imagina¬ 
tion can, at this moment, distinctly trace 
his features, emaciated by penitence, 
yet calm and serene, with the hope of the 
future. He seemed as a weary travel¬ 
ler, who, at the end of his long journey, 
yields to the chann of repose. ‘ My 
son,’ said he, as he gave me a parting 
blessing,—‘ jnen vainly toil in the pur¬ 
suit of happiness; peace they might 
find, would tney but seek it in their own 
bosoms.’ ” 

“ True—most true,” replied Philip 
Wouvermann, with a sigh. “ Peace 
should be as a guest, dwelling in our 
hearts. But I, in my long, long joumey, 
have found neither happiness nor peace. 
Wherefore, my son, take warning by 
me : away with the palette and the pen¬ 
cil ; you will find more profit, more hap¬ 
piness—aye, and more honour, in the 
spade and the plough.” With these 
words the painter reclined his forehead 
upon his hand, and, became so absorbed 
in his gloomy thoughts, that he ceased 
altogether to perceive the presence of his 
son, 

Paul Wouvermann felt deeply afflicted 
by the concluding advice of his father. 
His whole soul w'as devoted to his art, 
for which he had already displayed no 
common talent. Having resolved to 
communicate the cause of his chagrin 
to his sister Anna, the ordinary con¬ 
fidant of his troubles, he repaired, for 
that purpose, to her apartment, where he 
found her busily employed with her 
flowers. For some time Anna listened, 
in silence, to her brother; then, sud¬ 
denly quitting her favourite occupation, 
— ‘A thought strikes me,” said she ; 
“ You have, most assuredly, he<ird 
of old Barbn.ra, who lives near the 
church ?” 

“ Out upon the filthy sorceress! You 
would, perhaps, counsel me to repair to 
the old Sybil’s cave, to be duped by her 
pretended inspirations.” 

“Nay,brother,”replied Anna, “ speak 
of her jess lightly; many a gallant 
courtier, and high-bom dame, have, in 
secret, consulted old Barbara, to pene- 
trate the mysteries of the future.” 

“ Which they might learn without her 
aid, had they but patienock Time, Anna, 
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time is an infallible expounder of mys¬ 
teries.” 

“ You will go, brother?” demanded 
Anna, playfully. “ I would myself be 
your companion, but-” 

“ Aye,” replied Paul, “ you would 
consult the stars by proxy. Be it so: I 
consent to visit the oracle, and you shall 
know the result.” 

Paul faithfully kept his promise. In 
the evening, he proceeded alone to the 
residence of the old prophetess, whose 
celebrity, throughout Harlem, inspired 
him with a certain degree of awe which 
he scarcely acknowledged to himself, 
and which his boasted philosophy in vain 
endeavoured to master. Tlie exterior ap¬ 
pearance of tlie house, inhabited by old 
Barbara, was wretched in the extreme ; 
but the interior presented many sub¬ 
stantial indications of the comforts and 
commodities derived from the exercise of 
her vocation. On entering the sanctum 
sanctorum^ the young painter was struck 
with admiration at the sight of a group, 
which, for the eye of an artist, possessed 
inexpressible attraction. At a round 
table, on which burnt a solitary wax 
taper, were seated tliree personages. In 
the centre was Dame Barbara, whose 
swartliy hue, hollow eyes, and sharp, 
meagre features, imparted to her the 
air with which fancy might invest some 
ghastly fiend, released for a season from 
the abode of evil spirits. Before the sor¬ 
ceress lay a volume of magical figures 
and emblems, which she seemed in the 
act of explaining to a young girl of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. Tlie 
latter, who had risen from her seat, 
leaned on the shoulder of a female some¬ 
what advanced in life, and listened to 
the oracles of Barbara with an expression 
of mingled curiosity and dread. The 
light of the taper, reflected on the chann- 
ing countenance of the young girl, dis¬ 
played, to tlie best advantage, her ver¬ 
milion complexion—her dark, flashing 
eyes; whilst the physiognomy of old 
l^rbom, partially obscured in deep 
sliadow, seemed still harsher and more 
sombre than nature, in her capricious 
severity, had formed it. To the two 
prominent figures of the group, die 
maiden’s companion presented a singular 
contrast. A vacant smile stereotyped, 
as it were, on her impi^ible physiog¬ 
nomy, betokened her complete indifie- 
rcnce to the scene in which she bore a part. 


lAd 

At sight of Paul, who, lost in con¬ 
templation of the group before him, re¬ 
mained near the door of the apartment, 
the visitors of die sorceress betrayed 
much embarrassment. Presently, a loud 
knocking was heard at the outer door, 
leading to the street. Having hobbled 
to the window, Barbara instandy recog¬ 
nised the intruders—a party of Dutch 
officers—who, in a drunken frolic, had 
issued from a ueighbouving tavern, for 
the purpose of consulting the inier- 
pretessof the stars. At a signal from 
the old hag, die terrified females hastily 
retreated through a private door, accom¬ 
panied by the painter, who had taken 
advantage of their alarm to offer his ser¬ 
vices as an escort. Arrived at their re¬ 
sidence, which was situate a short dis¬ 
tance outside the gates of Harlem, Paul 
received the courteous acknowledgments 
of both ladies, and withdrew. On the 
way he had ascertained that the 
youngest, whose charms had made a 
deep impression on his heart, was named 
Celestina; but, in answer to the nume¬ 
rous iiK^uii'ies which he made in the 
neighbourhood, he could learn little else, 
except that the house, to which he had 
escorted her, belonged to a rich and 
childless widow,, who was probably her 
relative. 

The next morning, Paul frankly ac¬ 
quainted his sister witli the adventure of 
the preceding night. A woman’s pene¬ 
tration soon enabled Anna to compre¬ 
hend, that her brother’s heart was 
already more than half in the custody 
of the'fair Celestina; and a visit to Bar¬ 
bara was again the remedy proposed. 
On this occasion Paul opposed no argu¬ 
ment to his sister’s advice; but, towards 
nightfall, was already seated at the 
round table of tlie sorceress,—who, with 
due solemnity, inquired his age, his natal 
day, and other important particulars. 

“ Seventy-seven,” muttered Barbara, 
when Paul had replied to her various 
questions; and, opening her book at the 
page corresponding to that number, she 
displayed, to the astonished painter, the 
figure of a Carthusian monk, holding a 
spade in his hand, and gazing motixn- 
fnlly on an open grave. 

After a momentaiy silence--:-** Mean 
-you,” demanded Paul, “that I shall 
end my days in the cloister ?” 

“ Hum i’^ replied the- old woman; 
“ the cowl, at least, portends that you. 
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will die in solitude—forgotteli by the 
worht” 

Buried in contemplation, Paul turned 
to another leaf, and beheld the portrait 
t)f a female: it was that of Celestina. 
“ A ve,” said the prophetess, “ you look 
on her who, yesternight, sat at tins 
table: she is even now near you, and yet 
you walk not in the same path. Each 
step you take but serves to widen the 
gulph of separation.” 

‘‘ Who is she?” enquired Paul, with 
agitation, and, at the same time, crossed 
the withered hand of Barbara with a 
piece of money. 

“ I may entrust you with a secret,” 
said the latter, with a scrutinising 
look : “ You have, doubtles.s, heard of 
Cornelius de Witt, brother of the famous 
John de Witt?” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Paul. 

“ You are also awai’e of the brothers’ 
sworn enmity to the Prince of Orange, 
as well as their ardent desire to abolish 
the dignity of Stadtholder i”’ 

“Every school-boy is familiar with 
these particulars,” cried Paul, impa¬ 
tiently ; but old Barbara was not to be 
interrupted in the thread of her narra¬ 
tive. “ Alas!” sighed she, uplifting her 
shrivelled arms; “ for a time man walks 
.securely on the surface of the icebound 
river, but soon the slippeiy crust gives 
way, and all are engulphed. Such is the 
situation of the brothers — such the 
treacherous footing on which they tread. 
Happily the younger, perceiving that the 
ice begins to crack, lias sent his daughter 
Celestina hither from Dordrecht: the 
innocent child may thus escape the dis¬ 
asters which menace her father.” 

Paul had no sooner heard this com¬ 
munication than he fell into a profound 
reverie. Having abruptly quitted Bar¬ 
bara, he proceeded towards the mansion 
of which Celestina was an inmate. At 
one of the windows of the gothic build¬ 
ing he observed a light, and, the door 
suddenly opening, an individual, whose 
person was concealed in tlie folds of a 
lar^e mantle, left the house. A feeling 
of jealousy took possession of Paul. Ap¬ 
proaching the stinger, what was his sur¬ 
prise on recognising his friend, and bro¬ 
ther artist, Franz? 

“Well met!” exclaimed Franz, cor¬ 
dially grasping Paul’s hand; ** vou will, 
perhaps, consent to take a pupil ?” 

“ A. pupil! what mean you ?” 


[/.af/y*» 4/eg. 

“ Aye—-in this house. 1 have hitherto 
given her instructions in flower-painting; 
but she now wishes to pursue severer 
studies, which, as you well know, are 
not my forte.” 

“ But the name of tliis new pupil ? 
her parentiige ?” 

“ 1 have been at little pains,” replied 
Franz, “ to make myself acquainted with 
her genealogical tree. She is named Ce- 
le^tina,—and lives, I believe, with an 
elderly female relative. Of one thing 
be assured, she is of Suiqiassing love-., 
liness.” ^ 

“ You speak, on this subject, am 
amnre,” replied Paul, in some ti'epi- 
dalion. 

“ Beauty is ever atli’active to an artist; 
but you are aware, Paul, that my heart 
was irrevocably another’s, long ere 1 be¬ 
held t’clcstiua: you have often pleaded 
my cause with Anna,—and, if youv 
father consent, all impediments to our 
union may speedily be removed.” 

Paul felt his heart relieved from an 
opjiressive weight. Eagerly emhiJicing 
Franz, he assured him, that Anna w'as 
by no means indifterent to his merit; for, 
besides that he entertained a sincere 
friendship for the young artist, Paul was 
convinced that the marriage of his sister 
would prove a most effectual antidote to 
his father’s chagrin. The next morning, 
accompanied by Franz, he ‘paid his first 
visit to Celestina,—and the drawing- 
lessons immediately commenced. 

The indefatigable activity, extended 
views, and ardent, but not unambitious, 
p.atriotism of the brothers Cornelius and 
John de Witt, had elevated them to the 
highest consideration among their fel¬ 
low-citizens ; and, for many years, the 
destiny of Holland, and that of a large 
portion of Europe, were in their hanos. 
llieir opposition to the re-establishmcnt 
of the Sladtlioldership, and to the claims 
of the young Prince of Orange, led them 
to confer an undue share of independ¬ 
ence on the states, and thus to destroy 
the political equilibrium of the uuiteil 
provinces. John de Witt, who was well 
acquainted with the real intei^ste of 
France, had formed the project of an 
alliance with that monarchy. tJnfor- 
tunately, he little knew the personal cha¬ 
racter of Louis XIV., who declared war 
against the republic, at the hazard of 
compromising the prosperity of his own > 
kingdom, and thus ruined the party of 
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Dc Witt, which was unprepared for the 
struggle. The alarming progress of the 
French troops, who were supported by 
those of the Bishop of Munster, compel¬ 
led the Dutch to entrust the Prince of 
Orange with the command of their forces; 
and, shortly afterwards, the magistrates 
were constrained, by the populace, to re¬ 
ceive him as their Stadtboider. It was 
at this period that Cornelius de Witt, 
aware ot his approaching fall, sent his 
daughter, Cclestina, to Harlem, whence, 
in the event of danger, she might easily 
take refuge in the Netherlands, or in 
Pru.ssia. In vain the friends of the two 
hrotliers earnestly besought them to yield 
to the force of circumstances; in vain 
the Prince of Orange, who acknow¬ 
ledged and respected their consummate 
abilities, offered them tenns of recon¬ 
ciliation. Each of the De Witts pos¬ 
sessed that lirm, unbending spirit, inac¬ 
cessible to considerations of momentary 
expediency, and undismayed by tlie ruin 
through which it marches steadily to its 
purpose. Cclestina was not ignorant 
that Holland was divided hy adverse par¬ 
ties ; nor was she unac(iuaiuted with the 
nature of the struggle in which her 
latlier and her uncle had engaged ; but, 
so accustomed was she to their prosperity 
and power, that she dreamed not the 
j)ossil)ility of a reverse. She had, be¬ 
sides, hut little knowledge of the dark 
side of human nature; aud, in the blood- 
sUiined page of hLstory, her pure mind 
traced, not the effect of man’s guilty 
passions, but the unavoidable judgments 
of heaven. It was, therefore, natural, 
that, witli such sentiments, her days 
should glide on, unruffled by one 
thought of future danger. 

Albeit that Philip Wouveimann had 
imbibed an insurmountable prejudice 
against the art which, throughout his 
career, he liad found a fertile source of 
rnortilication and disappointment, he che¬ 
rished an almost paternal regard for 
youug Frai»z,‘jind consequently yielded 
a ready assent to bis union with Anna. 
The old painter felt that his days were 
numbered; and, as his son-in-law pos¬ 
sessed a modest independence, he re¬ 
joiced that, at least, one darling ehiid 
would escape Uie buffettings of the harsdi, 
cold world, to which himself waa soon to 
bid adieu. Shortly after his consent had 
been obtained, the marriage was so¬ 
lemnized, without ostentation, but, at 
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the siimc time, without affected disdain 
for appearances. With a fervent prayer 
for the happiness of his children, Philip 
recalled to his meinory the days of bis 
youth. A smile, for a moment, played 
on his care-worn features, as he beheld 
the young couple; but when alone with 
his son, his countenance resumed its 
wonted expression of sadness. 

“ Paul,” said he, “ the evening of my 
life is drawing to a close. Nay, weep 
not, but heed my coun«-el8. When I 
shall be no more, take this letter; ’tis 
addressed to my earliest friend, Cornelius 
de Witt) at Dordrecht.” 

“ Cornelius de Wilt your friend ?” ex¬ 
claimed Paul, almost breathless with 
amazement. 

“ Yes,” continued Philip ; “ we were 
once friends—aye, brothers. But Dc 
Witt acquired wealth and high sUition : 
I remaiiiecl poor and proud—too proud 
to trouble him with the friendship of a 
beggar. Perhaps I was wrong; when 
the grave opens to our view, how futile 
seem the feelings which governed our 
past existence! You, my sou, will he 
wiser. For my sake, De Witt will re¬ 
ceive you well! Your mathematical at¬ 
tainments may he useful to him,—and 
will, no doubt, procure you occupation 
in the department of which he is at the 
head. Abandon the thorny career of the 
arts, unless, like me, you would become 
the martyr of an empty thirst for fame.” 

At that moment Paul found it impos¬ 
sible to resist his father’s entreaty. There 
was something at once sad and solemn in 
the olff painter’s manner. On the point 
of retiring to his chamber, and pro¬ 
nouncing the accustomed good-night, the 
affectionate son was overcome with emo¬ 
tion; he threw himself on hb knees, 
and, in faltering accents, demanded his 
father’s blessing. The old man extended 
hb trembling hands, and, fervently 
grasping the hand of Paul—“ My boy!” 
said he, “ may that peace, which has 
never dwelt widi me, he thine for ever!” 

Burning tears trickjed down the check 
of Paul; he kissed the cold hand within 
which hb was clasped, and hastily with¬ 
drew to conceal hb j^tation. Sleep was 
loiig.a stranger to hb eyes. Aboqt an 
hour after midnight he awoke, m from a 
startling dream: it seemed to him that a 
voice had pronounced hb name. Having 
hastily dressed himself, he ran to hb la¬ 
ther’s chamber, which was separated 
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from bis own by a .sli^t partition. 
Philip Wouvermann was no more 1 He 
had expired seated in his arm-^hair. A 
light was still burning on a table near 
him, and the room was clouded by the 
smoke which had proceeded from a heap 
of papers recenliy consumed. The 
painter’s last occupation had been, to 
collect all his drawings, and consign 
them to the flames, in order that, should 
his son persbt in following the career of 
an artist, he might derive no asvsistance 
from his father’s unfinished sketches. 

The remains of the painter were in¬ 
terred without pomp, as he himself had 
often desired. The last sad duties paid, 
Paul, in obedience to the injunctions of 
a d^ing parent, set out for Dordrecht, 
having first taken leave of Cclestiiia, 
from whom he studiously concealed the 
place of. his destination, through fear of 
awakening some mournful recollection. 
On the evening of the day on which he 
had quitted Harlem, he arrived at the 
cud of his journey. Scarcely had he 
entered the gates of the town, when he 
was accosted by a short, round, joyous- 
looking personage,-—who, tapping him 
familial^ on the shoulder, welcomed 
him to Dordrecht. 

“ I perceive,” cried the stranger, as 
Paul’s countenance betrayed his surprise, 
“ that I must refresh your memory ; for 
you have apparently forgotten the humble 
artist who, four years ago, was so kindly 
received at Harlem by your worthy 
fitther, master Philip. ’Tis matter of 
litttle surprise; for, since those days, a 
considerable augmentation has taken 
place in the bulk of my outer man. 1 
was then a miserable dauber of canvass; 
but now, my brother-artists dub me Myn- 
'Tieer Van Aelst, and salute me down to 
die ground. But how does my old friend, 
your worthy father, Master Philip ?” 
added he, as the son of his quondam 
hosi:, recollecting his features, gave him 
,hb hand. With tears in his eyes, Paul 
briefly acquainted him with the death of 
Philm Wouvermann. 

“ Well, well,” cried Van AelsV—“ he 
is gone; requieseat in pace; we must all 
die ; he was an honest man, and that is 
his best epitaph. He was, moreover, a 
jg^t artist ; his landscapes, battle, and 
Witing-pieces, will he admired long 
after my dead game is forgotten. But 1 
must speak more respectfully of my 
birds ; for, after all, they We feathered 


my nestand the observation was ac¬ 
companied with a loud laugh, intended 
to infom the hearer that something 
vastly facetious had been uttered. 

” Where do you purpose to fix your 
abode i”’ continued the good-natured 
artist. 

“ For the present,.in a hotel.” 

“No sum thing, friend Paul—for 
that I believe is your name- You must 
take up your quarters in my house,, 
where you will find yourself at home.. I 
shall introduce you to Madame Vaq 
Aelst—a delightml little woman'—^Uo 
longer in the hey-day of youth,, to be sure, 
but brimful of sense. What think you ? 
she had the discretion to bestow her 
hand, and a fortune of a hundred thou¬ 
sand florins, on your humble servant, 
solely through a love of the arts. I 
painted a striking likeness of her £a.- 
vourite paiTot; and, from that moment, 
she became desperately enamoured. 'That 
painting of mine is an absolute chef- 
d’eeuvre. ’Twas executed in a moment 
of inspiration. But, come, you will have 
an opportunity of admiring it ai'ter din¬ 
ner;” and, so saying, the jovial Van 
Aelst seized his newly-found acquaint¬ 
ance by the arm,—and having hurried 
him through several streets, at length 
ushered him into a comfortable looking 
mansion. 

At table, whilst the wine eirculated 
freely, the young painter opened his 
heart, without reserve, to his host, to 
whom he made no mystery of the letter 
which he had been charged, by his fa¬ 
ther, to deliver to Cornelius ae Witt. 
At this disclosure Van Aelst shook his 
head. “ Friend Paul,” observed he, 
after a pause, “ your honoured father— 
peace to his memory!—has provided you 
with a sorry letter of recommendation-. 
At this moment, to bear an epistle to De 
Witt, would be a service of some dan¬ 
ger.” 

“ Explmn yourself,” replied Paul. 

“ Nothing more easy. Cornelius de 
Witt was arrested yesterday; and to¬ 
morrow, at daybreak, will prohaldy be 
transferred to the Hague.” ■ 

“ Of what is he accused ?” demanded 
Wouvennann, with astonishment. 

“ He is suspected of being concerned 
in a plot to poisota the Prince of 
Orange.” 

“Impossible!” cried Pbul,—“he has 
been ccuumniatied.” , ‘ 
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‘f ’Tis more than ptobable^” answered 
the phlc^atic Dutchman. “The ac¬ 
cuser bf De Witt is a physician, named 
Ticliclaar, who is, by many, supposed to 
be a creatuia of the Prince of Orange. 
In a few days, however, the prisoner 
will, no doubt, have made his con¬ 
fession.’^ 

“ His confession 1” 

“ Aye—the strappado is a never-failing 
machine for extorting the truth, in 
doubtful cases.” 

Paul’s heart was sick with anguish as 
he thougiit of Celestina, who, at that 
moment, little suspected the fate re¬ 
served for her father. ‘\Can I be per¬ 
mitted to visit the unfortunate man ?” 
demanded, he at length, of Van Aelst. 

“ You may try the experiment,” re¬ 
plied the latter, “ if you desire to bear a 
portion of his penalty, and to make ac¬ 
quaintance with tue accommodations 
afforded to state prisoners.” 

Unable longer to converse, Paul aban¬ 
doned himself to a gloomy fit of musing, 
from which his host in vain endeavoured 
to arouse him. lu vain did Van Aelst 
lead him to his study, the walls of which 
were covered with paintings, repre¬ 
senting dead pheasants, and game of 
every description—amongst which the fa¬ 
vourite parmt, the artificer of his for¬ 
tune, occupied a distinguished place. 
Observing the ill-success of his efforts to 
amuse his guest, the artist of Dordrecht, 
after showing him to his chamber for the 
night, left him to repose. 

In the morning Paul, anxious to re¬ 
turn to his family, took leave of Van 
Aelst. On his arrival at Harlem, he 
found a letter from Celestina, entreating 
him to accompany her, with his sister, to 
the Hague, whither the distracted girl, 
who had heard of her father’s imprison¬ 
ment, was detennined to proceed, in 
order, if possible, to soothe his solitary 
hours with the consolations of filial 
piety. Without a moment’s hesitation, 
.'Paul proceeded with his Mster to Hie house 
of Gelcstina’s relative, at the door of 
which a carriage was iu readiness. As 
he assisted the daughter of De Witt into 
the vehicle, he felt her hand tremble in 
his; throu^out the journey she uttered 
scarcely a word. As soon as the party 
had arrived withia the gates of the 
Ha^e, Celestina quitted the carriage— 
aha, under the protection of her .voung 
escort, proceeded ou foot towards the 


prison, in which, her father was confined. 
Arriv^ near its frowning walls, her ears 
were stunned with th« loud ^oats of the 
populace^ who had assembled in front df 
the building. A cold Shudder ran 
through her veins; her limbs were un¬ 
able to support her; and, but for the 
assistance of Paul, she must have fallen 
to the ground. Oppressed by a fatal pre¬ 
sentiment, her companion in vain endea¬ 
voured to remove her from the scene of 
her terror. “ No, no,” cried Celestiim, 
rallying her physical strength, and point¬ 
ing to Ae extremity of the squats, where 
■the ted light of torches glared full upon 
the countenances of the populace, who 
seemed animated with savage triumph. 
On every side was shouted the name of 
De Witt, accompanied with horrid exe¬ 
crations. All at once the crowd, howling 
like cannibals, opened their ranks, and 
Celestina could distinguish- the mangled 
corses of her father and her uncle, ele¬ 
vated, by means of ropes and pulleys, , 
and suspended to the iron-bars of their 
prison-windows. With a dry eye the ill- 
fated girl beheld this appalling spectacle; 
the current of her blood was frozen, and 
the quivering of her colourless lip alone 
betokened that she still existed. 

“ Who’ll buy—who’ll buy ?” shouted 
a tattered mltian, appr<»aching Celestina 
and the painter. “ Who bids for the 
fingers of the traitor, John de Witt—the 
fingers with which he signed the perpe¬ 
tual edict against the Stadtholdership ? 
Who’ll buy? here they are for thirty 
stubers.” 

“ Who’ll buy—who’ll buy?” voci- 
femted another,—“ the hand, complete, 
of Cornelius de Witt, to be sola for 
twenty stubers;’^ and, at the same in¬ 
stant, he thrust, full in Celestina’s face, 
the gory extended band of her father, 
which seemed to demand the price of 
blood for his assassins. 

Celestina fell lifeless on the pavement; 
her heart was literally broken. 

Paul Wouvermann retired to the Car¬ 
thusian monastery at Brussels: in tiie 
chapel of which may, to this day, be 
seen a Madona, painted by him^ as an 
altar-piece, and still bearing his name: 
the features are said to offer a strong re¬ 
semblance to those of Cornelius de Witt’s 
daughter. The other works ^ .this wie- 
brated Dutch artist are well known to 
amateurs. 
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THE LEGEND OF ROBERT THE DEVIL, 


As the opera of Robert'le-Diable has 
already, under various forms, been intro¬ 
duced to the lovers of theatricals; and, 
tus we learn from the playbills, lliose re¬ 
cords of passing riramatic events, that 
other versions are “ in course of pre¬ 
paration,” at several houses of “ mark 
and likelihood,” the following tradition 
may perhaps prove of momentary in¬ 
terest. We g^ve it exactly as transmitted 
by a correspondent, who states, that the 
particulars were collected in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the scene described in the 
legend itself. 


At the distance of about four leagues 
from Rouen, on an eminence command¬ 
ing a view of the Seine, and the adjacent 
country, may still be seen the ruins of an 
‘ ancient castle, surrounded by what was 
once a deep moat, and frowning on tlie 
traveller from amidst a thick copse of 
underwood. Instead of the water which 
formerly lilled the moat, its sides arc 
thickly covered with a wild and luxuriant 
vegetation, which rises almost to a level 
with the platform of the hill. Fifty 
paces lower down,'in the steep flank of 
the height, is a narrow aperture leading 
to a subterraneous passage, the darkness 
of which human eye might in vain at¬ 
tempt to penetrate, 'fhe solitude of this 
murky cavern is rarely invaded by the 
curiosity of man, for the slightest shock 
would suflice to draw down upon the 
head of the rash intruder the stones, sus¬ 
pended as it were from the vault, and the 
flame of a torch could only serve to at¬ 
tract legions of bats and screech-owls, 
the flapping of whose heavy wings would 
infallibly extinguish the light. Not far 
from this deserted spot, at the foot of the 
hill, is the road from Rouen to Caen; 
hut ho human ^bitation is to be seen 
for miles round ; and seldom does the 
shepherd, who has the fear of God be¬ 
fore his eyes, permit his flock to ^ze. 
near the ruins. At the approa^ of 
evening the whole neighbourhood is 
abandoned: even by dayUght, ita repu-. 
tation is none o^ the best; but, the si^n 
once down, the stoutest peasant, that ever 
trudged, would sooner make a circuit of 
many a weary league than expose him¬ 


self to the hazard of encountering “ the 
wolf,” which, according to tradition, 
haunts the environs of the castle. 

'Ibe superstious awe witli which these 
ruins are regarded by the peasantry, may 
be traced to the following legend:— 
About eight hundred years ago, on the 
site now occupied by tliese crumbling; 
mementos of past magnificence, stood a ' 
lordly castle, with its ramparts, its battle¬ 
ments, and its turrets pierced with nar¬ 
row loopholes, for aggression or dcfcncc- 
The wayfarer deviated from his direct 
path to avoid the menacing pile; and the 
boatman, as he guided his little bark 
along the meanderings of tlie river, de¬ 
voutly made the sign of the cross, when 
in sight of Robert the Devil's castle; for 
Satan, in proprid persond, was scarcely 
more formidable than tlie high and puis¬ 
sant Seignior, who so well merited his 
diabolical surname. We have the au¬ 
thority of tradition for asserting, that 
Robert the Devil, otherwise the Duke of 
Normandy, and no less a personage than 
the father of William the Conqueror, was 
in fact the most infernal miscreant that 
ever escaped rope or axe. Like an eagle 
sweeping from his eyry, he was accus¬ 
tomed to sally from his castle upon the 
peaceable lieges, who travelled the high 
ro.ads; and never, except in his mo¬ 
ments of good humour, did he leave 
them their full complement of eyes to 
weep over their empty purses. The hea¬ 
thenish reprobate would unburthen a 
Christian of his goods and chattels, with 
as little remorse as he was wont to per¬ 
form a similar office for a Jew. Far 
from founding monasteries, after the 
fashion of pious monarchs and nobles— 
far from enriching those already esta¬ 
blished, and sanctifying his ill-gotten 
booty, by dividing * a portion of it 
amongst the fathers of the church, his 
constant practice was, to heap all mait- 
ner of insult and vexation on the heads 
of those holy men. When not employed 
in levying contributbns on the high road,, 
his custom was to pass the night in re- 
veiling, and feasting, and debauchery, of 
every description. It were no easy task 
to enumerate the victims, men, women, 
and children, whom be detained in thq 
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dungeons of his castle, in order to exact 
from their friends, husbands, or parents, 
the payment of enormous ransoms. In 
short, nis exploits were the terror of the 
whole country—^his oaths were loud 
enough to produce earthquakes—and, to 
heap the measuie of his abominations, 
his shadow never darkened the porch of 
a church. The neighbouring Princes, 
and high-born Seigniors, either dreaded 
his power, or, tlirough motives of selfish 
interest, connived at his misdeeds; but 
the long-suffering patience of Providence 
becomes at length exhausted; and, 
sooner or later—at least so says the Pro¬ 
verb—the wicked man cojneth to an evil 
end. 

At Saint George’s, near the abbey, the 
remains of which are still admired by the 
curious in ruins, lived an aged and ve¬ 
nerable hermit, the fame of whose piety 
was spread far and wide tliroughout the 
canton. To this devout man were attri¬ 
buted many wise sayings, wonderful 
works, and miraculous cures: some even 
held it true as holy writ that he had, 
on one particular occasion, prayed and 
fasted for thirty-seven days and thirty- 
seven nights, in succession. Deter¬ 
mined to perform an act of charity, and 
thus expedite his passport to paradise, 
this sanctified personage conceived the 
project of converting Robert; he ac¬ 
cordingly armed himself with his cru¬ 
cifix and beads, crossed the Seine in a 
small boat, notwithsfimding that the 
weather was stormy,—and, having landed 
in .safety, marched straight to the castle. 
Arrived within the gates, he gave his 
blessing to the sentinel, passed unmo¬ 
lested, and stood face to face with the 
hardened sinner,—who, at that moment, 
was playing an unhallowed game of dice 
with a ISaracen courtezan. Dire was the 
anger of Robert the Devil at sight of a 
cowl within his domain; and, with a 
fearful oath, he swore to cha.stise the 
vhrlel who had permitted the hermit’s 
entrance. Nothing daunted, the re¬ 
verend father s 6 t about his task in right 
earnest. Having finished a pater-noster, 
he commenced a homily, interspersed 
with pious texts and learned citations ; 
to each of which the inconrigihle ^bert 
replied With a grimace,—and at length, 
vrith irreverend hand, ventured to pull 
the hermit’s white beard. *‘Have a 
care,” at length exclaimed the venerable 
i»an,-<^“ Have a care, Sir Duke 5 thou 


who resemblest a wolf in the sheepfold 
of the Lord.” At these words, Robert the 
Devil waxed more wroth than before; 
with clenched hand he smote the friar oh 
the cheek, and ordered his lacqu^s to 
scourge him from the castle. 

A few days after this ^sacrilegious act, 
the Duke was attacked with a frightful 
malady, which scorched his entrails like 
living fire. He rolled himself on the 
ground like a maniac, and howled like a 
wild beast of the forest. Physicians, 
soothsayers, magicians, astrologers, con- 
.stellated rings—all remedies were tried, 
but nothing could effect a cure. On the 
third day, Robert expired, unshrived. 
Few were the tears shed over his remains, 
and many were the neuvaines performed 
in thanksgiving for his departuro. The 
body was laid out in state, with tlie ho¬ 
nours due to the rank of the deceased; 
but, as Robert had died without receiving 
absolution, the priests refused to sprinkle 
him with holy water, or to repeat a mass, 
for the repose of his soul. Even the 
v.arlct, charged to watch near the corpse, 
was seized with a sudden fit of terror,— 
and, in the dead of night, quitted his 
po.st. 

The mortal clay of Robert tlie Devil 
was thus left to the machinations of the 
evil one. When the morning arrived, 
on which the rites of sepulture were to 
he perfonned, the corpse was no where 
to he found; hut no other object, in the 
chamber of death, bad been touchcfl, 
and not the slightest trace of disorder 
was visible. All inquiries on this sub¬ 
ject proved fruitless, and the mysterioius 
disappearance of tJie body remained 
wholly inexplicable. A sentinel, how¬ 
ever, who had been stationed near the 
drawbridge, declared, that he had seen 
an enormous wolf jump from the castle 
wall, clear the moat at a single bound, 
and flee, with incredible swiftness, in the 
direction of the forest,—mingling the 
while, with his howls, tones that fear¬ 
fully resembled those of the human voice. 

After the deatli of Robert the Devil, 
the castle ceased to be inhabited, and 
ts as finally abandoned to min. But every 
evening, after sunset, a wolf, of extra¬ 
ordinary feiz^ was seen to prowl arouuA 
the crumbling walls, tittering korii^d 
yells till daybreak, when the monster dis¬ 
appeared. Many a pea.sant encountered 
the animal in his paUi; and, by degrees, 
tlie neighheurhooo, which he was said 
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to haunt, became investerl with all the 
importance to be derived from a tale of 
superstition. From time to time a party 
of daring sportsmen joined in pursuit of 
the terrific object; but, though they oc¬ 
casionally succeeded in obtaining a 
glimpse of his form, their address was 
utterly thrown away : the wolf seemed 
protected by a talisman. 


\_Lttdy's Mag» 

If tradition may be credited, the mys¬ 
terious wolf is no other than Robert the 
Devil, condemned, for his transgressions, 
to submit to fellowship with the savage 
rowlers of the forest, and to roam near 
is ancient dwelling till it shall please 
Heaven to look with an eye of mercy on 
his sufferings. 


A SYBIL’S SONG. 

I’ve look d upon thy placid brow, fair maid, 

And something tells me, which is written there, 

Tliat thy fair form will in the grave be laid, 

A prey to cold neglect and fell despair. 

I’ve looked upon thy proudly flashing eye, 

Now softly beautiful, now wildly bright, 

And something in it tells me thou must die 
Ere age has dimmed that orb of dazzling light. 

That eye will soon be dim, though not with years, 

But with the anguish of a broken heart j 

Dim with the bitter, unavailing tears, 

That fond ones shed when love’s first dreams depart. 

Lady, that proud and joyous heart will break, 

Break with forsaken, unrequited love; 

Thou smil’st in scorn, but Time ere long will wake 
The slumbering grief that thou too soon wilt prove. 

M. A. J. 


THE DEMON AND THE CAVALIER. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE WORKS OF THE POLISH POET. MICKIEWICZ, 


The auberge dc Rome, a little hostelry, 
situate in the gorge of tlie Carpathian 
mountains, rang with the laughter of 
guests: they shouted, they sang, tlie 
glasses ratued, the wine flowed freely. 
The lord of the feast was Cwardowski, a 
handsome Polish cavalier, of right noble 
bipod. His fair, but poitionless spouse, 
was withal the most expert scold in the 
circles of the German empire. Cwar- 
dowsld was a younger brother, and fox the 
want of a . suitable occupation had ad¬ 
dicted himself witii avidity to the study 
of the black art 

“ Lei us be gay, my friends,” cried 
he, “ let us be merry and mad ^ night 
Here’s to the health of the evil one! ” 
His convivial companions, hearing this 
hobble toast,turned pale, and, completely 
soWed, quitted rim room. Cwar^wski, 
who cared little for their desertion, miaed 
the cup to his lips. “ Ha,” cried, he» 
after he Had quaffed the wine, ** what 


Ihive we here ? Fie! ’tis an ugly thing 
to lurk in the depth of the goblet!” 

The thing he looked upon was a hideous 
horned fly, which swam in the remnant 
of wine, at the bottom of the cup. As 
he gazed on it, the fly gradually swelled, 
and dilated on all sides, till it became 
too large for the cup—then for the table. 
Finally it lighted pn the ground, where, 
change after change, in most miraculous 
succession, took place in its figure. The 
feet increased to hooked paws, well fur¬ 
nished with curved talons. The head 
was that of a bull, and the face, on which 
dwelt a most sinister and malieions scowl, 
presented a hideous combination of the 
features, bdonging to a monkey and a 
man. This frightful visage wan sur¬ 
mounted by two or three pMrs of horns. 
Presently the demon—for such we must 
call it—opened its frightful jhws, aad- 
thus addressed the : 

“ Cwardowski, my friend, my ccmpee^, 
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dust thou not recognise this writing ? it 
is a bond, whereby thou dost promise, 
that after three years’ free exercise of 
magic power, thou wilt at Borne surrender 
thyself to our infernal monarch. 1 hope 
thou wilt not ^ve us the trouble of 
carrying thee thither; have theconscience 
to consider how hard, during this term, 
thou hast worked us poor imps,—^we have 
slaved like negroes for thy caprice. Be 
pleased to remember that the clock is 
now ticking the last hour of thy time. 
Thou art at an inn ycleped that oi Rome, 
therefore be civil enough to surrender 
thyself with a good grace,—for know, 
my friend, that 1 am Afephistophiles, 
entleman usher to our master, Beelze- 
ub.” 

The miserable musician groaned pite¬ 
ously, then recovering his courage: “ Let 
us look once more upon this contract,” 
said he. The demon handed over the 
document: “ Look here, scout of the evil 
one,” said Cwardowski, “ see you not in 
this fifth article, that the powers below 
are bound to execute my orders yet three 
times before seizing me. Cluick, friend, 
set about the worii I shall command, 
riir Creditor, see you that painted white 
horse, which figures as the sign of this 
cabaret ? transform it on the instant ta 
a horse of flesh and blood,—mark—a 
thorough-bred racer, bridled and saddled ; 
and, that 1 may urge this courser to his 
speed, make me a whip of sand, and by 
the time 1 have mounted, let me have a 
chateau built in the wood, in which I 
and my spouse may pass the night. Take 
heed tnat the architecture he solid, and 
of a new order; the walls are to be con¬ 
structed of nutshells, and must rise to the 
height of the Carpathian mountains; ^e 
roof, which is to he thatched with Jews* 
beards, must he proof against the warfare 
of the elements. Courage! betake your¬ 
self to the work, and fulfil my commands 
without fail.” 

Mephistophiles tucked up his sleeves, 
fell to work, and, in the twinkling of an 
eye, led out a ^e white oourser, and 
handed to the Polish cavalier a good 
strong whip, made of twisted ^d. 
Cwaraow^ who, like all. his country- 
me% was an accomplished horseman, 
mounted his steed, tried his volts, his 
carae^ his {»ce% from an amble to 
a gallophe cracked Ms whip of sand— 
it was tough and gpod—he tamed hi» 
head, «md Ibheld me detested chateau, 


weather-tight, and firm on its founda¬ 
tions. 

“ Bravo, bravo, Messire Mephisto¬ 
philes 1” cried Cwardowski, “ we have 
another command or two to trouble thee 
with before we descend below: plunge 
into that vase of holy water.” 

The demon recoiled, shuddered with' 
terror,—a cold sweat bedewed his temples. 
Vain was his repugnance; the inexorable 
Pole repeated his commands. The luck¬ 
less devil took the plunge, over head and 
ears. A. hundred unpronounceable ex¬ 
clamations did he make on raising his 
head above water; nor could he refrain 
from grumbling aloud at a proceeding so 
totally out of rule and precedent in all 
intercourse between sorcerers and their 
imps. 

“ Never before did I take so disagree¬ 
able a hath,” exclaimed he, “ one so 
utterly repugnant to my constitution. 
However, Seigneur Magician, you are 
almost in my power.” 

“ Hold!” replied Cwardowski,“ I have 
yet a hist request: step this way, Messire 
Mephistophiles, and give me leave to 
introduce you to this fair lady, my 
spouse, Madame Cwardowski.—I am an 
excellent husband, Messire, and make a 
point of obeying all the commands of 
my lawful helpmate. Meantime, it is 
my pleasure that you pass the next twelve 
montlis with her as her husband, whilst 
I take your place in the regions below. 
Treat my beloved with all courtesy, swear 
to love her, to obey her, to approve of all 
her sajdpgs and doings, and, above a}! 
things, ever permit her to have the last 
word. This is my final and unalterable 
condition: unless it he fulfilled, our con¬ 
tract is null and void.” 

Trembling all over, the demon stole 
half a glance at the lady; just then 
Madame Cwardowski commenced a tor¬ 
rent of vituperative eloquence, which she 
poured forth with vixenish vivacity, by 
way of remonstrance, at the exchange 
from her handsome and loving cavalier 
to such a foul fiend. MephistophUcs 
listened for an instant, raised horn his 
paws to guard bis ears; turned round., 
and betook himself to flight Cwar** ‘ 
dowsM endeavoured to grasp him OeI be 
passed: the doors and Windows were^fais^ 
closed, hut the demon wbfitkH ^rduglt 
the keyhole and ran a^say.' 

Some say he has not yet etoppi^.: ^ 
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THE NIGHT OF SAINT SYLVESTRE, 

A FANTASTIC TALE. 

{From the German of Hoffmann-) 


lit is delightful to walk in the shade of 
the linden tree; hut not during tlie 
night of Saint Sylvestre, when the air is 
piercing cold^ and when the drifted 
snow intercepts the promenader at every 
step. Such was the case witli me, luck¬ 
less peramhulator—witliout hat or cloak 
—a cold perspiration issuing from my 
limbs, in the midst of the fever which 
had driven me from home. Rapidly 
crossing the bridge, I made a turn, and 
found myself exactly opposite to the 
Cafe de Tliiermanu. The apartments 
were brilliantly lighted up, and I deter- 
mineil to enter; for my limbs shivered 
with cold,—and, truth to say, I stood 
much in need of a cup of Rhenish. 
Having advanced a few steps, I found 
myself before a cellar, in wliich burned 
a solitary lamp. Shakspeare’s Henry V. 
was once in a condition so humble, and 
chop-fallen, tliat the poor, little creature, 
surnamed small-beer, occurred to his 
memory. And so was it with me: my 
parched lips thirsted for a bottle of good 
ale or porter; wherefore, without fur¬ 
ther hesitation, I rapidly descended the 
steps of die cellar. 

“What are your commandsi*’- en¬ 
quired the host, obsequiously advancing, 
cap in iiand. Hereupon I requested a 
bottle of English beer, with a pipe of 
good tobacco; and, no sooner had those 
luxuries been brought, dian I found ray- 
self in a condition to set the devil at de¬ 
fiance, had he chosen that moment to 
tempt me. Ye counsellors of jusdee and 
Anance! had ye hut seen me quitting 
your tasteful saloons to take refuge in an 
obscure beer-cellar, your inelFahle con¬ 
tempt had, doubtless, dealt jusdy by my 
vile taste, and the light of your coun¬ 
tenance had been for ever withdrawn 
from me. Without-hat or cloak, I must 
certainly have made a strange appear¬ 
ance. An interrogatory aJre^y hoveted 
on the lips of mine host, wbeojt victor 
hawwked at the" window, and a-vOice'tMed 
out^m above—“ Open, open quickly ; 
tis L” The inaster of the hoUseObeyed; 


and presently returning, with a light in 
each hand, was follow^ by a tall, ema¬ 
ciated figure. Having forgot-to stoop at 
the entrance, which was rather low, the 
latter knocked his head violenitly against 
the door-way. A high-cro#ned black 
cap, fortunately, preserved his skull 
from injury. The stranger glided along 
the wall after a singular ^shioii, and 
took a seat opposite to me,—whilst the 
ho-st placed the lights on the tabic. 
There was something melancholy, yet 
distinguished, in his air. In a morose 
tone, he called for some beer and a pipe; 
and, after a few puffs, produced such a 
volume of smoke, that I speedily ima¬ 
gined myself in the midst of a dense 
cloud. His features were not devoid of 
a certain characteristic attraction, which, 
spite of thoir sombre expre.ssion, irre¬ 
sistibly won die spectator. His thick, 
black hair, was parted over his forehead, 
nnd fell on each side in graceful curls, 
which imparted to his countenance a 
strong resemblance to the portraits of 
Rubens. As soon as he had laid aside 
his cloak, I remarked, that his dress was 
a black hnvrtka, omaraenteil with a quan¬ 
tity of fioimces,—and that, over his 
boots, he wore very elegant slippei-s. 

Tlie stranger evinced no anxiety to 
commence a conversation; hut appeared 
wholly occupied with some curious 
plants, which he had taken from a tin- 
case, and which he examined with mi¬ 
nute attention. I expressed my admi¬ 
ration of his beautiful exotics; and,' as 
they were evidently fresh gathered, pre¬ 
sumed they had been procurtld at the bo¬ 
tanic garden. He smiled, with an 
ironical air—“ It seem.s,” said he, “ that 
you are not over familiar with the Sci¬ 
ence of botany^ for, otherwise^ you 
could not have' mttde a suppwinon 

■ He hesitated—I fibnished tKO sentence: 
So foolish,” sa^r. " ^ 

“You have'said it,” respited he, frdilltly. 
“ Had yoti knotri more of hotah^,^ you 
would at onceiiaTo perceived that ^se 
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plants grew on the Chitnborasso, one of 
the highest mountains of the New 
World.” 

The stranger pronounced the last oh- 
serration as though it had not been in¬ 
tended for my ear; but you may judge 
of the agitation into which it threw me. 
The questions expired on my lips, I 
thought I could never .sufficiently con¬ 
template this singular personage; it ap- 
eared to me that, if I had never seen 
im in reality, I had seen such a one in 
my dreams. 

Again a knock was heard at the win¬ 
dow. The host opened tlie door, and a 
voice exclaimed—“ Be ‘ so good as to 
cover your looking-glasses.” — “ Hoi 
ho !” cried the host—“ the general is 
late this evening.” At the same time, 
he threw' a green clotli over a couple of 
mirrors that ornamented the place; and 
a little, wizened individual entered with 
a caper, or rather tumbled into the cel¬ 
lar. He was wrapped in a brown cloak, 
the ample folds of which floated around 
hi.s person; and, whilst he walked \ip and 
down the room, the singular waving of 
this garment, % the light of the lamps, 
resented the appearance of several 
odies, becoming successively detached 
from each other, as sometimes takes 
place in the optical illusions of a phan¬ 
tasmagoria. Whilst he paced the apart¬ 
ment, he rubbed his hands together, and 
buried them under his long sleeves, ex¬ 
claiming—“ Cold ! verj’ cold! Oh ! liow 
cold! In Italy it is different—quite dif¬ 
ferent.” At last he seated himself be¬ 
tween the oUier individual and myself. 
** The smoke, here, is insupportable,” 
said he. “ Come—snuff against to¬ 
bacco—if I had only a pinch!” 

I had, in my pocket, a snuff-box of 
polished steel, which I immediately pre¬ 
sented to him; but, no sooner had he set 
eyes upon it, than he covered it with 
both his hands, exclaiming, in agony,— 
“ Hide,—oh, hide that mirror!” His 
voice assumed an expression of terror ; 
and, fixing my eyes upon his counte¬ 
nance, I loana it c<^pletely changed. 
When he entered the wlar, the appear¬ 
ance of the little personage was that of 
youth and cordiahty; but, at this mo¬ 
ment, his eyes tvere hollow, his features 
pde and h^igard, Uke timse of an old 
man. I started hack in terror, and ap¬ 
proached the tall individual, whp took 
what was passing, and seemed 


entirely lost in the contemplation of his 
Chimhorasso plants. The little man 
called for wine, and the conversation 
soon became animated. There was 
something repulsive in the little man’s 
appearance; hut the tall personage spoke 
with 80 much depth and sagacity, on the 
mostapparcntly trivial subjects, and gave 
such an original turn to his ideas, that 
it became impossible to listen to him 
without pleasure. The little man seemed 
absolutely constructed on springs; he 
pushed his chair, and motioned inces¬ 
santly with lus hands. A cold sweat be¬ 
dewed my limbs; for I distinctly saw tliat 
he had two different countenances. He 
frequently assumed his face of death to 
look at the tall man, whose calm fea¬ 
tures, and tranquil gestures, strongly 
contrasted with the mobility of the 
other. 

In the lengthened masquerade of life, 
it sometimes happens that an individual 
drops the mask,—and, for an instant, 
displays his real face. In a corner of 
our cellar, and separated, as we were, 
from the rest of the world, we laid aside 
all disguise, — and our conversation 
turned, without reserve, on the various 
afflictions of man. Such thoughts na¬ 
turally led us to the consideration of 
death. “ ’Tis a peg,” observed the tall 
man, “to which we must not be too 
anxious to hook ourselves.”—“ But, good 
heavens!” replied I—“how many pegs 
the devil has placed in our way ? On the 
walls of our peaceful retreats, on the 
trees .which lend us their grateful shade, 
in groves, in parterres—everywhere, in 
short, we leave behind us a portion of 
our spoQ. It seems to me that each- of 
us has already lost something in that 
way. For my part, I have, for this 
night, escaped, as you perceive, with the 
loss of my not and cloak, I have left 
them both on a peg, in the ante-cham- 
her of my friend, the counsellor.” 

Both the little and the tall man made 
a simultaneous movement, as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. The little man re¬ 
garded me with a disturbed air—rose 
from his chair, and fastened the cloth 
which covered the looking-glass, whilst 
the other carefully snuffs the oandlea 
The conver^tion was renewed, but wi^ 
some restraint. The sul^ect turned upon 
a young painter, who had just United 
the porttuit of a princess, of whom he 
became enamoured. “ The reseml^nce 
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is perfect,” said the tall man ; ‘‘the per- 
fonnance, therefore, is not a porti'iiit— 
it is the very reflection of lier image.”— 
“ True,” replied I, “it looks as though 
it had been stolen from a looking- 
glass.” 

Tire little moin suddenly jumped up, 
and, with a look of fire—“That is an 
absurdity,” cried he; “ who ever heard 
of a reflection being stolen from a look¬ 
ing-glass ? Who could perform such a 
feat? The devil I suppose? You break 
the glass with your nonsensical ideas, 
^ow me a reflection that can be de¬ 
tached from a looking-glass, ajid I will 
consent to receive a hundred lashes.” 

“ Brother,” said the toll man, rising, 
“ you are too touchy ; look at this mirror, 
and tell me ifyourimageissiiflicientlyfair 
to warrant all this jealousy ?” So saying, 
lie unhooked the miiTor from the wall, 
and placed it before the eyes of bis com¬ 
panion. Not the slightest reflection was 
produced in the glass; nothing more was 
seen than the countenance of the host, 
who advanced behind the little man. 
“ All!” cried the latter, with a savage 
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J rell, “ you must needs humiliate me; 
lowever, if I have lost my reflectiou, 1 
have still got my shadow.” He then 
made his escape, repeating, all the way 
up stairs—“ I have still got my shadow; 
I have got my shadow.” 

The tall man fell back in his chair, 
both hands supporting his head, and 
heaved a deep sigh. “ What is the mat¬ 
ter ?” asked I, in atone of interest.—“ Sir,” 
said he, “ that fellow pui'sues me every¬ 
where ; he intrudes upon my privacy—in 
the mountains, where I am' always alone 
—^in my most secret retreat, when 1 am 
closeted with some familiar, who pierces 
through the earth under my table, and 
feeds upon my crumbs. The man has 
lost his reflecidon, and he pursues me, 

because I have lost my-Adieu !” 

Hereupon he arose, and paced the cham¬ 
ber, to gain the door. All around him 
was bright! he had no shadow! Struck 
witli amazement, I followed him; but, 
when I wished to return to the cellar, 
the host shut the door in my face, exclaim¬ 
ing — “ God preserve me from such 
guests!” 


TO HELEN. 

Is there aught that can hallow the first dawn of light ? 
All soft tho’ that dawning may be; 

Yes! tlie fond recollection so pure and so bright, 

In the thought which arises of thee! 

When deeply enamoured of nature, I rove 
Through me wild woods so joyous and free ; 

In those moments of rapture I feelingly prove, 

That thought wings its flight still to thee. 

Should grief fill tliis bosom, or pleasure, or love, 
Intense tliough each feeling may be! 

Yet amidst every throb of this varying heart, 

It ever beats constant to thee. 

When evening so gently thro’ twilight descends. 

And deep parts the world from me; 

Then the spirit of dreams round my pillow attends, 
And my soul holds communion with thei*. 
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This month w&s consecrated to the 
Mars, whence its name. It is the 
month of the ninds. fn some countries 
it is called March the showery ; in others, 
March the haily; in our own, March of 
many weathers. Our Saxon ancestors 
termed it lienet, or Length-month, be¬ 
cause tire days tlien began visibly to ex¬ 
ceed die nights in dumtion. Mr. Hone 
rather inclines to the opinion, that this 
appellation meant Lent-m'onth, because 
the word Lent means spring; altbough 
that word, from association of ideas, is 
used now to signify fasting. Now is the 
time for committing see<l to the earth; 
and, though the days lengthen visibly, 
the diligent cultivator Unas them too 
short for his important employment. 
Tlie equinox is the period for die ap¬ 
pearance of stone-fruit blossoms; the 
country proverb say.s— 

When the anricot is in flower, 

Night and day are of equal tenure. 

It is curious to notice how tenaciously 
the calyx of stone-fruits adheres to the 
infant germ; and, when nature finds it 
time that die young fruit should lose 
this clothing, it bursts with die growth 
of the apricot, plum, or peach, and falls 
off. For tliis reason, frosts are far more 
injurious when green stone fruit appears 
on the boughs, than when it is much 
younger, and, as might be supposed, 
more tender. The winds that prevail, 
during this month, accumulate elec¬ 
tricity in the air; thunder is often heard, 
and the air becomes clear; the husband¬ 
man considers this a pernicious sign, as 
the forerunner of firesh frost The French 
proverb says— 

£n Mars, quand il tonne, 

Le laboureur s^Stonne. 

And the Ladn distich, on the same 
subject (which we will not inflict on the 
ladies), expresses nearly the like con- 
BteEmadoa, when it says'"-** No man 
ou^ to cry elast unless his father is 
killed, or thunder is heard in Mai^** 

Some observers of nature have const- 
demd thunder in March a flavoutable 


symptom for the ensuing year, and 
another proverb, {lecuUar to the wine 
countries, declares, ** Tliat thunder in 
March, fills both bottle and barteh*' 
March fogs and hoar fitosts are generally 
mischievous, l>oth to the health of man, 
and the growth of plants. They always 
bring rain, which prevents the Mfilment 
of the wishes of the husbandman, who 
considers a peek of March dust worth a 
king’s ransom. We quote some sayings 
of rural experience relative to the weather 
in this im;^rtant montii; 

March haily, 

April rainy, 

M!ake a joyful May. 

Again, 

“ A wet spring gives much fodder and 
little corn.” 

And, 

“ A dry winter, a wet spring. 

A wet spring, a dry summer. 

A wet spring, a severe autumn. 

A dry spring, a wet summer.” 

At this epoch, if westerly winds set in, 
they transport the salt vapours so rapidly 
from the Atlantic, that a French »aimnt 
declares he has both tasted and smelt tlie 
marine exhalations at the Jardin des 
Plante$ in Paris. This phenomenon was 
very distinctly apparent in March, 1818. 

We cannot more appropriately pursue 
this theme than by giving the following 
quotations from Dr. Bennie’s “ Notes of 
a Naturalist,” io that useful publication, 
** Time’s Telescope for 1832.’’ 

" SracHO'Couia.’—There eaniiot he much 
fear cf the person, who, like Spenser’s Much 
{Faerie Qaeeae, vii. 7), shall liend bis brow 
to the blast, and shall dig his rood of laad 
and sow bis bushel of seed, whether the 
bleak North or the biting East wind scatter 
Consumption and death among the feeble 
inmates of the parlour, or the hidf.fiunished 
tonants of Ae hut or the garret. Free ex- 
posom to eveiy wind that blows, proviM 
alwajrs that requisiteMothing and active a». 
eieise be attended to—will do more to boniah 
coughs and consumptions than all dm 
glove or rcriaad-m<^ that ever gnaw, oraS 
the bleeding, blistering, er.Lmi^ rubbings 

p 2 
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that were ever tried. Confine youi'self to a 
warm parlour, and you will shudder at every 
blast, and probably catch a bad cougl;) or a 
cold fever at every slight change 6f weatlicr, 
and will find it dangerous to venture cut of 
doors during the odd and chilly daj's of 
winter and spring $ but by free exposure and 
brisk exercise, you may learn to set the 
weather at defiance, and put on the vigorous 
and healthy look of the young spring, in¬ 
stead of the church-yard cough and under¬ 
mining fever of age and debility. 

* • * « 

“ Seed Time.— The copious rains of Fe¬ 
bruary, with which the soil has in most sea¬ 
sons been drrached, though well adapted for 
making the roots of perennial plants send 
forth shoots, would be lyjfavourable if con¬ 
tinued, for the germination of seeds, which 
require to be moist, but not soaked, in order 
to spring well. It is this which renders dry 
weather at this season so valuable, and which 
gave rise to the proverb, that ‘ a bushel of 
March dust is worth a king’s ransom.’ When 
vet weather continues during this month, 
seeds are apt to fail by becoming mouldy or 
by TOtting; whereas when they ai-e got in 
dry, they are more certain to germiniite 
vigorously. Self-sown seeds, for the same 
reason, seldom produce such fine plants as 
those reared from seeds which liavc been 
carefully dried, and kept out of the ground 
during winter—a fact with which florists are 
well acquainted, as self-sown fiowem soon 
lose all the beauties acquired by cultivation, 
and n'turii to the character originally be¬ 
longing to them in the wild state. 

" Soi,iTARY Bees.— Those who are desir¬ 
ous of witnessing the diselosuiv of some of 
the early solitary bees, should repair during 
a sunny morning to some wann sand bank 
with a soutliem exposure, where they are 
almost certain of being gratified with seeing 
some of these {AiUhophmra retusa, &e.^ 
breaking through the clay walls with which 
the mother bee had the pmeeding season so 
coreftilly enclosed them, I have seen them 
at Chtfflton, in Kent, as early as the first 
weejlt in this month, plying about their 
na^tf hides as briskly as if it had been the 
ihiddls of May. The main brood, however, 
were not yet disclosed, but awaited the more 
genial weather of advancing spring. In the 
locality jttst i^luded to, many pf the cells of 
these bees were .infested with the grubs of a 
parasite beetle, whose habits 1 have not seen 
recorded... It would appear, that die eggs of 
these beetles 01 % deposited after those of the 
mother bee, and when hatched, that 
feed upon her progeny. The' 'beetle. grub is 
Jiairy and brown, wM the perfect beetle (the 
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species of which I have not yet asc-ertainetl) 
is black marked, with two cross waving lines 
of pure white. These grubs will not touch 
the pei'fect bee, and some for which I could 
not procure bee larvae, lived without food for 
six months, remaining as plump and lively 
as when first taken ftom the bee cells which 
they had firet invaded. 

“ Memory or Bees.— It is interesting to 
remai'k, that how far soever bees may wander 
from their hives (and a mile or two is not 
uncommon,) they always find their way home. 
According to the poetical cre'ed, this is done 
rfimeriter by the insect retracing all its 
wandei'ings—a doctrine which Rogers, iifhis 
Pleamres of Memoryf has prettily illus¬ 
trated : 

Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell f 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph 
swell! 

With conscious truth retrace the mazy clew 
Of varied sweets, which chaimed her as she 
flew. 

Hail, Memoiy hail! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of Being’s glorious 
chain. 

Part 1. 

Instead, however, of this tedious process of 
rctrecing their way by means of mcmoiy, 
bees uniformly fly from great distances 
directly to the hive, as straight as a ball 
from a musket, and with extreme rapidity. 
But in departing from the hive upon an ex- 
curaion, they, for the most part begin by 
examining tlic flowers in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Bees, indeetl, seem to pos¬ 
sess so very little of the power of memory, 
that an in^'vidual may be seen to search the 
some blossom two or three times in the 
course of a few minutes in utter forgetful¬ 
ness of having already plundered it of its 
honey. 

“ The Chiff-Chaff.— The earliest mi¬ 
gratory bird which we have observed arrive 
in spring, is Chiif-Chaif (Silvia hypolids% 
which may be heard in every patch of wood 
or copse near London, early in March, re- ■ 
peating its monotonous chaunt, as if it were 
calling its more tardy companions ta hasten 
their migrative joumeyings. Though there 
is certainly little music in its unvaried note; 
yet, from its association with the blowing of 
the primrose, the violet, and other eariy 
flowers, it becomes iitde less pleasing than 
the similar monotony of the cuckoo, inse¬ 
parably associated with blossomed hawthorns, 
or the loud call of the Wryneck, which he-- 
tokens the near apptoaeh of ‘ the leafy mohtfa 
of June.’” 
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The Biuvo of Venice. 

Amidst a profusion of novels poured 
from the press this season {few of which 
we suspect will be heard of in the next), 
public attention has been pnncipally di¬ 
rected to Cooper’s romance of the Bravo 
of Venice. Several causes have contri¬ 
buted to this result; among them we 
may enumerate, not only the great fame 
of the author, but the natural curiosity 
felt, by the admirers of Cooper, to know 
in what manner he would acquit himself 
in the delineation of scenery so different 
from that on which his pen has usually 
been engaged. Above all, “ the Bravo” 
has been, in many a Colburnian puff, an¬ 
nounced as a political romance of a cast 
peculiar^ exciting at the present mo¬ 
ment On this head we must observe, 
that works of fancy written to the pass¬ 
ing hour are, generally speaking, com¬ 
plete failurca The author almost uncon¬ 
sciously feels that the extraneous interest 
attached to his perfoimance, supersedes 
all necessity for arduous labour, exquisite 
polish, and deep research into natural 
and original character. For this reason 
we ever feel considerable misgivings on 
opening a work ostensibly written with 
reference to the times; and thus pre¬ 
judiced, we own we commenced the pe¬ 
rusal of “ 'fhc Bravo of Venice.” Our 
anticipations were most agreeably disap¬ 
pointed. Perhaps the Venetian saying, 
of “ Justice in tlie palace, and bread in 
the market,” which we observe in the 
title-page, is the only sentence particu¬ 
larly levelled at the present era ; for, in 
presenting his readers with vivid deline¬ 
ations of the atrocities committed by the 
Venetian aristocratic senate, or rather by 
its Bubdivirions of the Council of Ten, 
and the Council of Three, Mr. Cooper 
has only followed tiie course pursued ny 
every author of talent, who has founded 
his story on Venetian histom 

From the usual tone of Cooper’s com- 
ositious, few could anticipate an ’ ad- 
erenee so true to the character, customs, 
and even ooUoq^uial idimns, of Italy, as 
may be found tn these volumes. Witii 
all the omnipotence and omnipresence of 
genius, authors are freqnentW betrayed 
into strange pitfalls when hlinmy wander¬ 
ing amidst the delusions of an unknown 


tongue, and foreign manners. Who can 
forget a singular passage in Mrs. Rad- 
dine’s finest romance — that of the 
Italians? The life of the heroine de¬ 
pends on her successfully feigning sleep, 
when exposed to the stiletto of assassins. 
As soon as they hare retired, she dares 
not look around her, lest one of the iles- 
peradocshavelurkbdhehind; but she hears 
their distant whisper—“ S fie steeps;'' and, 
with an attention to minutite at times, so 
beautiful in her style, the antlioress adds, 

Bllina could not he deypeived, for the 
hissing sound of the consonants conveyed 
them distinctly to her ear.” Yes; in 
English; but where are the hissing sounds 
conveyed in the third person present 
tense of the Italian verb dormire^ which 
the Neapolitans would have used? En¬ 
glish wnters cannot he expected to make 
meir characters speak Italian; hut every 
reader must be sensible to tiic ineffable 
ridicule of representing an important 
event, as turning on their pronunciation 
of English wor£. Such things were— 
even in tlie style of our most admired 
writers. Among other literary on diu^ 
we have heard that Cooper wrote his 
romance in Italy; aud, from the reality 
and vruisemblance with which he has 
depicted his scenes, we are inclined to 
believe the rejport 

Cooper ever excels in the exquisite 
taste wuh which he delineates characters 
in the louest ranks of lile. In his liands 
such characters are fine specimens of 
humanity, possassing all the nature and 
simplicity of their class without the slight¬ 
est, tinge of debasing vulgarity. Who 
could call Natty Bumpo, Harvey Birch, 
or Lbng Tom Ceifin, vulgar? yet the 
author’s higher characters are <^a 
tinged with a pomposity and affectation 
of dignity exceedingly disgusting to the 
reader, who knows that such traits in 
real life never appertain .but to low- 
minded persons, l^ese defects are 
apparent in the character of Elizabeth, in 
the “ Pioneers.” In the work under dis¬ 
cussion, Cooper seems conseions of this 
his besetting sin. “ The Bravo’* is most 
carefully written; the style is nmly free 
from that turgid and swelling diction 
which so frequently deforms the author’s 
descriptive narrative, and which, tiiough 
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it has procured him many admirers of 
false taste, fonns a singular contrast to 
the nature and simplicity of his dia- 
loffue. 

The following passage is the only one 
which, had the wort been published 
anonymously, would have betrayed the 
real author. An observer of mannerisms 
might swear to it as securely as Mr. 
Cooper’s banker to bis signature, at the 
bottom of a cheek. The passage is re- 

S dete with laborious description, and far- 
etched and false metaphor. 

“ The cry of distress was succeeded by 
the rush of the water, as it piled before the 
beak of the Bravo’s gondola. The sound of 
the parted element was like the sighing of 
the breeze. Ripplee and bubbles were left 
behind, as the driven sand floats past the stars, 
and ied! those muscles which had, once before 
that day, been so flnetp developed in the race 
(if the gondoliers, were now expanded, 
seemingly in twofold votumes. Energy and 
|kill were in evciy stroke, and the dark spot 
came down the sirrah of light, like the $wal~ 
low touching thewatcr with its wing.” 

This is tlie only flighty and faulty pas¬ 
sage amidst pages of great beauty. Al¬ 
though his characters are actors in a 
scene so different from those which have 
usually exercised his genius, Cooper’s 
skill, in the delineation of the lower 
ranks, is great as usual. Antonio, tlie 
Fisherman, and Jacopo Frontoni, the 
Bravo, are worthy of a place in his noble 
gallery of literary portraits. Tlie Bravo 
is a simple, nnlettmd gondolier, whose 
father is a victim, incarcerated by the 
state, under suspicion of coutiuband 
trading; and Jac^opo, in return for the 
permission to visit him, suffers himself 
to he pointed out as a public assassin by 
the state, whose dark policy requires that 
some one should bear that character, in 
order to mislead the people with regard 
to tWir real agents, ana their real prac¬ 
tices. Thus a mystery envelopes J acopo’s 
character—persons are supj^sed to be 
muidered by this dreadful Bravo: though 
he can never be detected, because, in 
fac^ he never is guilty; and thus sus¬ 
picion is diverted mm the true actors in 
the tmpdies which the state thinks fit 
to pei'form. At last the Council of 
Three causes him to be put to death, to 
appease an insimection occasioned by 
one of their own murders, the blame of 
wldch they artfully throw on him. 

As Usual, it is not till the middle of 
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the first volume that Cooper gets fairly 
afloat in his story, and introduces all his 
characters; bat from the scene of the 
regatta, to the execution of the Bravo, 
the work proceeds with overpowering 
interest It is no easy matter to detach 
a scene from tlie story; to extract one is 
like drawing out a thread as a specimen 
of gold tissue. Cooper has read, and 
deeply studied Italian literature, to fit 
him for his task. Here is a passage in 
which the idea is eviden% drawn from 
Machiavelli’s History of Florence 

“ 1 fear me,” said the old man, looking 
with simplicity at the other, “ there is little 
difference between the powerful and the 
weak, when the garments are stripped from 
them.” 

“ That truth may not be .spoken here ” 

“ How! do they deny tliat they me Chris¬ 
tians, and mortals, and sinners ?” 

“ They make a merit of the first, Antonio, 
—they forget the second, and they never 
like to be called the lost by any but them¬ 
selves.” 

Our specimen of the work, under re¬ 
view, we extract from a scene in which 
Antonio, the victor in the regatta, pleads 
fur the restoration of his grandson, un¬ 
justly detained as a mariner in the galleys 
of the republic. 

“ And thou owest thy success in the re¬ 
gatta, Antonio, to the favour of thy com¬ 
petitor, ho who is now with thee in the 
presence of the council.” 

“ Under San Tcodoro, and St. Antonio, 
the city’s patron and my own.” 

“ And thy whole desire was to urge again 
thy rejected petition, in behalf of the young 
sailor}” 

Signori, 1 had no other. What is the 
vanity of a triumph among the gondoliers, 
or the bauble of a mimic oar and chain, to 
one of my years and condition!” 

“ Thou forgettest that the oar imd chain 
are gold.” 

“Excellent gentlemen! gold cannot heal 
the wounds that misery has leA on a heavy 
heart. Give me back my child, that my 
qnes may not be closed by strangers, and 
that I may speak good counsel into his young 
eara, while there is hope my words may be 
i-emembered; and I care not for all the 
metals of the Rialto! Thou mayest see that 
I utter no vmn vaunt by this jewel, which I 
olier to tlie nobles, with the reverence due to 
their greatness and wisdom.” 

When the fisherman had done speaking, 
he advanced, with the timid of a man 
unaccustomed to mow in superior presences, 
and laid upon the dark cloth of the table 
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Ik ring:, that «parkle4 with, what at least 
seewcd to be, very pjrecious stones. The 
astonished seeretaiy raised the jewel, and 
hdd suspense before the eyes of the 
judges- 

**How is tills 1'* exclainicd he of the three, 
who had oftenest interfered in the exami¬ 
nation j “ that seemeth the pledge of our 
nuptials.” 

*• It is no other, illustrious senator; with 
this ring did the doge wed the Adriatic, in 
the presence of the ambassadors and the 
people.” 

“ Had thou aught to do with this, also, 
Jacopo i” steiTiIy demanded the judge. 

I'he Bravo turned his eye' on the jewel 
with a look of interest; biijt his voice main¬ 
tained its usual depth and steadiness as he 
answered:— 

“ Signori, no; until now, I knew not the 
fortune of the fisherman.” 

A sign to the secretary caused him to re¬ 
sume his questions. 

“ Thou must account, ond clearly account, 
Antonio,” he said, “ for the manner in which 
this sacred ring came into thy possession: 
hadst thou any one to assist thee in obtain¬ 
ing it!” 

“ Signori, I had.” 

“ Name him at once, that wo take mea¬ 
sures for his security.” 

“ ’Twill be useless. Signori; he is far 
above the power of Venice.” 

“ What meanest thou, fellow ? none are 
superior to the right and force of the republic 
that dwell within her limits. Answer with¬ 
out evasion, as thou valuest thy person.” 

“ I should prize that which is of little 
value, Signori, and be guilty of groat folly, 
as well as of a great sin, were I to deceive 
you to save a body, old and worthless as 
mine, from stripes. If your excellencies are 
willing to hear, you will find that 1 am no 
less willing to tell the manner ’o which I got 
the ring.” 

“ .Speak then, and trifle not.” 

“ I know not, Signori, whether Vou ar 
used to hearing untruths, that you caution 
me so much not to deal with them ; but we 
of the Lagunes are not afoaid to say what we 
■ have seen and done, for most of our business 
is with the winds and waves which take their 
orders from God himself. There is a tradi¬ 
tion, Signori, among us fishermen, that in 
times pa^t, one of our body brought up from 
the bay, the ring with which the doge is ac¬ 
customed to marry the Adriatic, A jewel of 
that value was of little use to one Who cast 
his nets daily for bread and oil, and he 
brought it to the doge, as became a fisher¬ 
man, into whose hands the saints had thrown 
a prize to which he liad no title, as it were to 
prove his honesty. This act of our com¬ 
panion. is much spoken of on the Lagunes, 


and at the Lido, and it is ssud there is a noble 
painting, done by some of our Venetian 
masters, in the halls of the palace, which tdls 
the story as it happened; showing the prince 
on bis’thronc, and tlie lucky fisherman ^th 
his naked legs rendering ba6k td bis highness 
that which bad been lost. I hope tliere is 
foundation for this belief, Signori, which 
greatly fiatters our pride, and is not without 
use in keeping some among us truer to the 
right, and better favoured in tlie cyiHS of St. 
Anthony, than might otherwise be,” 

“ The fact was .so.” 

“ And the painting, excellent Signori f I 
hope our vanity has not deceived us concern 
ing the picture neither?” 

“ The picture you mention, is to be seen 
within the palace.” 

“ Corpo di Bacco! 1 have had my mis¬ 

givings on that point, for It is not common 
that the rich and the happy should talm sucli 
note of what the humble and the poor have 
done. Is the work from the hand of the 
great Tiziiiiio himself, Ecccllenza f” 

“ It is not one of little name hath put his „ 
pencil to the canvass. Proceed with the ac¬ 
count of thine own fortune with the ring.” 

“ Illustrious nobles, 1 have often dreamed 
of the luck of my fellow of the old times; 
find more than once have I drawn the nets 
with an eager hand, in my sleep, thinking to 
and that very jewel entangled in its meshes, 
or embowel]^ by some fish. What 1 Imve 
so often fancied, has at last happened. I am 
an old man. Signori, and there are few pools 
or banks between Fusina and Giorgio, that 
my lines or my nets have not fathomed, or 
covered. The spot to which the Bucentore 
is wont to steer in these ceremonies, is well 
known to me, and I had a care to cover the 
bottom round about with all my nets, in the 
hope of drawing up the ring. When his 
highne.ss east the jewel, I dropped a buoy, to 
mark the spot. Bignori, this is all; my 
accomplice was St Anthony.” 

“ For doing this, you had a motive I” 

“ Holy mother of Ood ! was it not suffi¬ 
cient to get back mv boy from the gripo.of 
the galleys I” exclaimed Antonio, witli an 
energy, and a simplicity that lire often to l>e 
found in the .same cboi'acter. “ I thought 
that if the doge an^J the senate were willing 
to cause pictures to be painteil, and honours 
to be given to one poor fishennan, fhr the 
ring, ^cy might be glad to reward another, 
by releasing a lad who can be of no gresrt 
service to the republic, but who is all bo, his 
parent.” 

" Thy petition to his higbnm, thy strife in 
the regatta, and thy searoh for Ais ring, had 
the same object.” .. 

« To me, Signori, life has but one.” 

The simple-spoken an4 tvarm-hearted 
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old luau drops some hint of insurrection 
among tlie gondolieri and fishermen, in 
case the galleys should sail without the 
restoration of his grandson, and notwith¬ 
standing the patience and courtesy wiA 
which the dark Council of Three have 
heard his prattle, his deaUi is secretly 
resolved upon. 

The reader will be delighted with the 
beautiful and touching character of Gel- 
somina, the love of the Bravo: and will 
follow the author with deep interest 
through the scenes that pourtray the 
meetings of Jacopo with his father,— 
the death of Antonio,—the discovery of 
his body,—the interview between the 
Bravo and Don Camillo in the Hebrew 
Cemetery,—and the audience given by 
the Doge to Gelsomina and the Car¬ 
melite, till all is wound up by the un¬ 
merited execution of Jacopo. 


The Anatomy of Drunkenness. By 

Robert Mactiish. Glasgow. W. R. 

MTlmn. 

At a period like the present, when our 
shores are visited, or on the eve of being 
visited, by a pestilential scourge, we 
cannot too strongly recommend to the 
general reader the perusal of the useful 
work now under consideration. How 
widely soever “ doctors differ” as to the 
contagious or non-contagious nature of 
tlie muhuly which excites so much alarm, 
on one point at least they are agreed, 
viz., that drunkenness and intemperance 
afford the readiest passport to me for¬ 
midable visitor. Could any reasonable 
mind entertain a doubt of the incalcula¬ 
ble mischief produced at all times and 
seasons by the vice of ebriety, tlie va¬ 
rious reasonings, facts, and cases adduced 
by Mr. Macuish would, we think, prove 
convincing on that point. And here, be 
it ebservea, in alluding to the sad effects 
of drunkenness, we consider that degmd- 
ing habit solely with reference to its 
physical operation; for we perfecUy 
ag;rec with the author of the present 
trea^, that the votary of Bacchus would 
turn a deaf ear to all moral or religious 
reasomng on such a sulgect A six- 
bottle man is as callous to arguments, 
drawn from a belief in a state of future 
puni^Unent or reward, as a well-fed, well- 
aj^inted bishop, to the enumeration of 

toi^ torments endured by Dives. Wisely, 

■ 


therefore, in our opinion, has the Anato¬ 
mist of Drunkenness confined himself to 
“ a faithful representation of the effects 
of habitual intoxication on the human 
framer.” The certainty of a penalty to 
be inflicted at no very distant date will, 
perhap.s, intimidate the dissolute, to whom 
morality and philosophy might plead in 
vain. 

From the title of Mr. Macnish’s work, 
it might be supposed that his pages con¬ 
tain few topics of interest to our lady 
readers, the mysteries of Silenus being, 
as we devoutly believe, to diem an apo¬ 
cryphal subject; we shall, nevertheless, 
lay before them a few selections, which 
may prove interesting, though, of course, 
inapplicable, to the softer sex. The in¬ 
ebriating agents, as Mr. Macnish cor¬ 
rectly states, are by no means limited to 
wines, malt liquors, or ardent spirits. 
The following passages are rather at 
variance with Lord Byron’s poetical 
eulogium of “ iSublime Tobacco:” 

“ A variety of dmnkenness is modified by 
tobacco. This luxury was introduced into 
Europe from the New Woi'ld, in by a 

Spanish gentleman, named Hernandez de 
Toledo, who brought a small quantity into 
Spain and Portugal. 

- « • • 

“ It was not, however, without opposition 
that it gained a footing either in this country 
or the rest of Europe. Us principal oppo¬ 
nents were the priests, the physiciwis, and 
the .sovereign princes; by the former, its use 
was declared sinful; and in 1624, Pope Urban 
VIll. published a bull, excommunicating all 
persons found guilty of taking snuff when in 
church. This bull was renewed in 1690 by 
Pope Innocent; and about twenty-uine years 
afterwards, the Sultan Amurath IV. made 
smoking a capital ofience. For a long time 
smoking was forbidden in Russia, under pain 
of having the nose cut off: and in some parts 
(ff Switzerland, it was likewise made a sub- 
jeC-i of public prosecution—the police regula¬ 
tions of the Canton of Berne, in 1661, plac¬ 
ing the prohibition of smoking in the list of 
the ten commandments, immodiatdy under 
that against adultery. Nay, that Rritish 
Solomon, James I. did not think it beneath 
the royal dignity to take up bis pen upon the 
subject He accordingly, in 1603, published 
his famous * Counterblaste to Tobacco,* in 
which the following remarkable pa^ge oc- 
curs‘ It is a custom loathsome to the eye, 
hateful to the nose, barmfull to the braine, 
dangerous to the tongs, and, in the black 
stinking fiime thereof, nearest resembling the 
horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that is 
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bettotolesu.* < ToboccO)’ King James fur- 
the^ observes, is the lively image and 
pattern of bell, for it hath, by aUusion, in it 
all the parts and vices of the world, whereby 
jiell may be gained; to wit, first, it is a 
smoke; so are all the vanities of this world. 
Secondly, it delighteth them that take it; sd 
do all the {deasurcs of the worid delight the 
men of the world. Thirdly, it makeUi men 
drunkm and light in the head; so do all the 
vanities of the worid, men are drunken tlwre- 
with. Fourthly, he that taketh tobacco, 
cannot leave it; it doth bewitch him; even 
so the pleasures of the-worid make men loath 
to leave them; they are, for the most part, 
cnohanted with them. And, farther, besides 
all that, it is like hell in the very substrmce 
of it, fur it is a stinking loathsome thing, 
and so is hell.’ And, moreover, his majesty 
declares, that * were he to invite the devil to 
a dinner he should have three dishes; drst, a 
pig; second, a pull of ling and mustard; 
and, third, a pipe of tobacco for digestion.’ 
Bat, notwithstanding this regal and sacerdotal 
wrath, the plant extended itself far and wide, 
and is at this moment the most universal 
luxury in existence. 

The effects of tobacco are considerably 
diffiirent from those of any other inebriating 
agent. Instead of quickening, it lowers the 
pulse, and, when used to excess, produces 
languor, depression of the system, giddiness, 
confusion of ideas, violent pain in the sto¬ 
mach, vomiting, convulsions, and even death. 
Its essential oil is so intensely powerful, that 
two or three drops inserted into a mw wound, 
would prove almost instantly fatal. Mr. 
Barrow, in his travels, speaks of the use 
mode by the Hottentots of this plant, for the 
purpose of destroying snakes. ‘ A Hottentot,’ 
says he, eqiplied some of it horn the short 
end of his wooden tocacco pipe to the mouth 
of a snake while darting out his tongue. The 
effect was as Instantaneous as on electric 
shock; with a convulsive motion that was 
momentary, the snake half untwisted itself, 
and never stirred more! and the muscles 
were so contracted, that the whole animal felt 
hard and rigid, as if dried in the sun.’ When 
used in moderation, tobacco has a soothing 
effect upon the mind, disposing a placid en¬ 
joyment, and mellowing every passion into 
repose. Its effects, therefore, ate inebriating; 
and those who habitually indulge in it may 
with propriety be denominated drunkards. 
In whsUever form it is used, it produces sick¬ 
ness, stupor, bewilderment, and st^gering in 
those unaccustomed to its use. Th^ is no 
form in which it can be token thM is not 
decidedly injuriooa and disgusting.” 

* « « « 

** A vast quantity of valuable time is wasted 
by the votaries of tobacco, especially by the 
smokers; and that the devotees ki soum are 
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not greatly behind in this reject, will be 
shown by the following singular calculation 
of Lord Stanhope: 

” * Every professed, inveterate, and incur¬ 
able snuff-taker,’ says his Lord^ip, * at a 
moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten 
minutes. Every pinch, with the e^reeoble 
ceremony of blowing and wiping the nose, 
and otlier incidental circumstances, consumes 
a minute and a half. One minute and a half 
out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours to a 
snuif-taking day, amounts to two hours and 
twenty-four minutes out of every natural day, 
or one day out of ten. One day out of 
every ten, amounts to thirty-six days and a 
half in a year. Hence, if we suppose Uie 
practice to be persisted in forty ycare, two 
entire years of die snuff-taker’s life will be 
dedicated to tickling his nose, and two more 
to blowing it The expense of snuff, snuff¬ 
boxes, and handkerchiefs, will be the subject 
of a second essay, in which it will apjiear 
that this luxury encroaches as much on the 
income of the snuff-taker as it does on his 
time; and that by proper application of the 
time and money thus lust to the public, a 
fund might be constituted for the discharge 
of the national debt’ 

• # V • 

“ Accidents happen oftener witli tobacco 
than is commonly supposed. Severe languor, 
retelling, and convulsive attacks sometimes 
ensue from the application of ointment, matic 
with this plaut, for the cure of ring-worms; 
and Senteuil, the celebrated French poet, lost 
his life in consequence of having unknow¬ 
ingly drunk a glass of wine, into which had 
been put some Spanish suufK 

The author has too much candour not 
to exhibit the reverse of the picture. 

The smoker, while engaged at his occu¬ 
pation, is even a happier man than the 
snuffer. An air of peculiar satisfaction 
beams upon his countenance; and as he puts 
forth volumes of fragrance, he iwems to dwell 
in on atmosphere of contented happiness. 
His illusions have not the elevated and mag- 
niflwnt character of those brought on by 
opium or wine. There is nothing of Raphael 
or Michael Angelo in their composition- 
nothing of the l^man or Venetian schoohi— 
nothing of Milton’s sublimity, or Ariosto’s 
dazzling romance; but there is sometliing 
equally delightful, and, in its way, etiueily 
perfect. His visions stand in the same rela¬ 
tion to those of opium or wine, as the Dutch 
pictures of Ostade to "the Italifut ones of 
Paul Veronese—as '\V<tehington Irving to 
Lord Byron—or as l^ak Walton to Froissart. 
There is an air of delighthd homeliness about 
them. He does not let bis imagination nin 
riot in tiie clouds, but restrains it to the 
lower sphere of e&ith, uid meditates delight- 
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fttUy in thi» ks* elevat«d region. If hi» 
fancy be unusually brilliant, or somewhat 
heated by previous drinking, he may see 
thousands of strange forms floating in the 
tobacco smoke. He may people it, accord¬ 
ing to his temperament, with agreeable or 
revolting images—with flowers and gems 
springing up, as in dreams, before him->or 
with reptiles, serpents, and the whole host of 
diabUrie, skimming, like motes in the sun¬ 
shine, amid its curling wreaths. 

^ This is all that can be said in favour of 
smoking, and quite enough to render the 
habit too common to leave any hope of its 
suppression, either by the weapons of ridi¬ 
cule, or the more summary plan of the Sultan 
Amurath.” 

WiUi the following unconnected ex¬ 
tracts we conclude our review of this 
excellent volume;— 

“ The effect of intemperance in shortening 
life is strikingly exemplified in the contrast 
afforded by other classes of society to the 
Quakera, a set of people of whom 1 must again 
speak favourably. It appears from accurate 
cal(!ulation, that in London only one person 
in forty attains the age of fourscore, while 
among the Quakers, whose sobriety is pro¬ 
verbial, and who have long set themselves 
against the use of ardent spirits, not less than 
one in ten reaches that age—a most striking 
difference, and one which carries its own in- 
ference along with it. 

« * • « 

A man of Philadelphia, who was afflicted 
with a drunken wife, put a cask of rum in 
her way, in the charitable hope that she 
would diink herself to death. She suspected 
the scheme, and, from a mere principle of 
contradiction, abstained, in all time coming, 
from any sort of indulgence in Uie bottle. 
mm** 

“ The origin of the term grog is curious. 
Befoiv the time of Admiral Vernon, rum was 
given in its raw state to the seamen; but he 
ordered it to be diluted, previous to delivery, 
with a certain quantity of water. So in¬ 
censed were the tars at this watering of their 
favourite liquor, that tliey nicknamed the 
Admiral Old Gragy in allusion to a grogram 
coat which be was in the habit of wearing: 
henco the naine.’^ 


The Patriot Father. Adapted from 
the Gennaa of fCotaehue. Bv Fred. 
SAoberL 

Instead of joining in the fashionable 
outory against the tradslatois of ^rsixoas, 
we ought to be grateful to those authors 
who supply a ooipplete hiatus in, out 
mer^tiue^ We have lost all hop® of 
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seeing a modern national drama teplate 
with nature and interest on our theatres; 
yet, if a good play can be obtained, it is 
pleasing to read it, whether the author 
be of our country or not We are not 
about to enter at any length into the never- 
ending discussion on the cause of the 
total loss of dramatic talent in the present 
day; but we will merely hint that there 
was once a numerous class of play readers, 
as well as of sightseers, and the real 
fame of a dramatic author was, in fact, 
not established till he had passed the. 
ordeal of a cooler criticism than is mani¬ 
fested at a first representation. If a 
census could be taken of the individual 
gratification given to the great mass of 
mankind, we should undoubtedly find 
that Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Massinger, Hughes (the author of the 
Siege of Damascus), Farquhar, Cibber, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, and Colman, have 
contributed a greater aggregate sum to 
their readers than has been felt from their 
dramas when performed. Who now 
writes dramas for readers ? What even¬ 
ing circle, remote from our metropolitan 
theatres, or, perhaps unwilling to en¬ 
counter the many drawbacks on pleasure 
with which play-going is attended, can 
be amused witli a modem drama, read 
aloud, even by the most animated and 
skilful reader ? Yet, we must tell dra¬ 
matic writers, that ^1 they can infuse 
into their productions genius and inte¬ 
rest, sufficient to please such an audience, 
they are but pantomime writers, and the 
genuine drama will never revive. Our 
authors who possess dramatic genius must 
forget the existence of such a place as a 
theatre, and write, not lengmy, heavy 
dialogues, replete with long speeches, 
but terse and sparkling colloquy, full of 
wit and character, such as ought to 
please if acted, and suqh as will he car¬ 
ried on the stage by acclamation, if 
written. We frequently see such scenes 
in modem novels, because there are pub¬ 
lishers able and willing to my for 
encouragement of talent in Wiat depart¬ 
ment If some spirited publisher ^<mld 
give equal encouragement to the authors 
of good.dramas, and if his copyrights 
w^ secured against the piracy or thea¬ 
trical managers (who at present boldly 
take possession of the few stray goods they 
find in that department of literature, with- 
ont askipg leave, or giving compensation), 
the depressed national drama would again 
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rai$e it$ head under die {^tnumge of the 
readifig pfihlie, who hare’ wowhipped the 
ueniud of Godwin, Scott, Washington 
irvingj Cooper, Galt, Edgeworth, and 
Bulwer, in a Afferent line of authorship. 

In the utter dearth of all dramatic talent 
of native growth, we repeat that we ought 
to be thankful to the authors who trans¬ 
fuse into our language the productions 
of foreign genius. Mr. Shoberl is one of 
these; and we do not scruple to say, that 
had the more celebrated dramas of Kot¬ 
zebue been tmnslated with the skill and 
spirit to be found in the present produc¬ 
tion, that writer would be more populai' 
than he is in our country. Notwithr 
standing the slip-slop manner in Avhicli 
his plays have been rendered, such is 
the force of his genius, that the Stranger 
is among the few regular dramas which 
keep possession of our stage. “ The Patriot 
Father” is remarkable for tlie purity of its 
moral, and the powerful interest of its 
story. It is founded on an obscure inci¬ 
dent in German history, connected with 
the insurrection of the Hussite fanatics, 
who sullied 14 good cause by insane 
cruelty. They besiege Naumberg, with 
the avowed intention of extirpating the 
inhabitants. A patriot citizen, named 
Wolf, after exposing himself to great 
personal danger, by going forth as herald, 
in the vain hope of treating with tliis 
army of assassins, at last proposes to 
send the little children of his townsfolk 
to plead for mercy, himself setting the 
example by offering his own infant for 
the good of his native city. The struggle 
which he is obliged to sustain with his 
wife, Bertha, before she will consent to 
give up her adored little ones, is described 
with gieat beauty and nature. We can¬ 
not do better than leave our readers to 
judge of these scenes for themselves. 
Burgomaater. Say, what is thy advice f— 
the time is precious. 

Wolf, Let US eoUect our children, boys 
and girls. 

From hve to fourteen years of age, and send 
them) 

Glad in white garments, to the Htnsite camp: 
Let them inarch two, and two, the youngest 
first. 

Surround the gen’ral’s te»t~-whiph easily 
May be distinguish’d by the fioating stand- 
. ord— 

FaQ on their knees, and raise their folded 
hands, 

Cryi Mercy! Mercy! nor desbit lill they 
Have won that boon fibm the retcutifig .foe. 


JSttrg. How, if bit thiiwi'ef Mood deraaBi 
their slaughter f 

fVa^. Why, let them their guilts 

less lives 

To him who gave them I— But woo to the 
Hussites! , 

Then wiU the fkUier feel a lion’s rtt^y 
Then cv’ry mother will become a tigress; 
Together we will leave the dreary town, 
Which childish prattle ceases to enliven. 

And seek the spot dyed with our infants’ 
gore— 

There each will rise a hero—nay, a god— 
And in each mother’s bond the pcaeeful reap¬ 
hook 

Gleam an avenging sword! 

Second Stn. Against a host like sand upon 
the shore, 

The conflict would be vain. 

Wolf. Ev’n were it so, bereft of that which 
gives 

Its highest zest to life, how could we wish 
sun to preserve it f 

First Sen. For me, I can’t approve his 
counsel. 

Second Sen. Our cliief approv'cs it—but 
he has no children— 

To him it is an easy sacrifice j 
'IVo darling boys like mine would work some 
change 

In his opinion. 

t irst Sen. I have but one child, 

The comfort of my life. 

2'Aird Sen- I’ve three, and yet 
Each is as dear as though the only one. 

tVolf. Forgive asmile that will not be sup 
press’d. 

Who is the richest here f who can, like me, 
Summon eight hearty boys around his board! 
And yet, believe me, if one single place 
Out of the eight were at my table vacant— 
HadT one portion less to deal, though earn’d 
With toil severe, my well known gaiety 
Were fled—for ever fled! True, I am happy. 
And, as the richest parent in your town, 
Have I not cause to be, when eight-fold joy 
Beams from the blooming faces of my oflT- 
spring } iHe steps to the door. 

Ho! hither, diildren!—Sirs, with your good 
leave! 


Wot/'s eight heps enter and surrwnd Aim, 

See, here they arc! upon their glowing cheeks 
Rude health is pictur’d. Judge ye for your¬ 
selves 

ff ow happy such a sight must make a father! 
Their hearts are sound, too. Come bow, tell 
me, urchins, 

Which of you loves roe bestt 
All the childrea,, [Clinging fmtn4 hiih.1 
I! 

Wol/, I told you so: 

I am the richest—yes, ’fore Qod!—Hie rictest! 
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Still I Take them; *t it the State de- 
mandH 

The painful gift^take them! aye, take my 
all! 

Second Sen. [Aitiiig-.] I give my children, 
too. 

Pint Sen. [Hieing.^ I’ll not be worse than 
Wolf; my boy shall go. 

Third Sen. [Rising.'} So shall my three. 
Fourth Sen. [Awing'.] ’T is fitting our ex¬ 
ample 

Dispose our fellow-townsmen. 

[They all rise. 
Burg. O noble Wolf, receive our grateful 
thanks: 

If, in this dire necessity, thy counsel 
Procure relief, expect a rich reward. 

Wolf. If ye’re deliver’d, and if these return 
Unhurt, what greater, sweeter recorapence 
Can 1 desire? The very thought is blias^ 

'I'o which all earthly riclies arc but trosii; 
And, when anticipation hath such joys. 

What must be those, if Providence should 
prosper 

Our enterprize, that will be his who piann’d 
it I [Exit with the children. 

Burg. Well may a state exult whose ranks 
contain 

Such patriot citizens! and we, ’fore Heav’n ! 
May deem us happy, ruling such a town. 
Colleagues, let us away, if not to share 
'I'ho glory of the act, at least the care ! 

[Exeunt, 

ACT. III. 

SCENE I.—J'Ae Outside of Wolf's House. 

Bkktha emits out of the house, and loohs 
anxiously around. 

Ber. Mothought I heard the sound of la¬ 
mentation 

I'ruin distant female voices, intermix’d 
With harsher tones of men.—Again all’s still! 
How ev’ry noise alarms me!—if a door 
But shuts, or windows rattle, how 1 start, 

As though tho final,dreadful hour were come! 
Frederic, where art thou!—Here I am alone— 
Our neighbours’ houses empty—not a soul, 
Not one, is left—it us’d not to be thus ! 

None but the happy ought to flee mankind. 
For solitude is like the night, whose shades 
Give double brilliance to thd friendly stars. 
But double horrors to the lightning’s glare. 

WoiF enters. 

Art come at last, my husband ! Oh, remove 
The load of anxious care that racks my 
heart! 

Wolf. Courage, dear Bertha, courage! 

Jier. I beard confused, murmurs—teD me. 
Wolf, 

What they denote! " 

Wbtf. A patriot citizen 
Proposed a last expedient. 


Ber. Say, what was it! 

Wo^. As it were vain to hope relief from 
force, 

The man advis’d that we should try th’ effect 
Of feeble innocence, and send the children— 
Ber. [In great alarm.} Children !—what 
children } 

WUf. All of a proper age 
Belonging to our town. 

Ber. [ With increased alarm.} And ours 
too! 

Wolf. Certainly; when others give 
Their bosoms’ darlings, could ours be refus’d f 
Ber. All, sayst thou ! 

Wolf. Yes, all of a certain age. 

Ber. Sure I’ve misunderstood '—Would ye 
send out 

Our children to the Hussites! 

Woif. Even so. 

Her. [In extreme agitation.} Send them to 
certain death f 

• « « « • 

Ber. Drive me not, with thy chilling ar 
guments, 

To desperation, Wolf! Have I eight times 
Endured a mother’s pang to die alone T 
Who then will close tlicsc tear-exhausted eyes f 
Who drop the dew of sorrow on my grave! 
Oh! burst my heart at once, and then ’tis 
o’er! • 

My heart, to which maternal love is needful. 
As is the air thou brcatliest to thy life. 

In mercy, O my husband! leave me one— 
One of my boys, t’ inherit undivided 
That tenderness which all of tliem have 
shar’d! 

Wolf. Bertha! 

Ber. One out of eight will not be miss’d! 
I’ll hide him—never fear ! 

Wolf. Couldst thou but sec 
The daggers which thou plantest in my breast! 

Ber. Will it not be a solace to thine age, 
When this unnatural fcv’rish force hath left 
thee, 

To be a father still—to see the boy, 

Pi-eserv’d by my tcare, smile in thy face I 
Oh! then thou’lt thank me with thy wann¬ 
est love, 

For all the pains this day inflicted by me: ' 

[ h'alUng on her hnees, 
Thou’lt not deny me!—one is all I aak! 

[Overcome with the vhlenee qf her emotion^ 
she sinks upon the stage.} , , 

Wolf. [Aainng'. Am] Bertha!—my dearest 
Bertha, be it so! 

Ber. [.rirdently embracing Atm.] Oh 
thanks,'thanks, thanks, for one ckild’s 
life at least, 

Begg’d of his father! 

Wolf, [EeigtUng consent.} Let os tKiw 
consider 

With which of them we can the best di's- 
•pense, 
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And which we shall retain. 

Mer. (Arufhmty.} YeiS what think you 1 
H'ol/. Let Conr^ go, the quiet simple 
ConracL 

Ber. Hav« we not so much greater came 
to love him f 

Wolf. Joseph shall go, then; he was al¬ 
ways sullen. 

Ber. He sullen! then your harshness made 
him so; 

He ne’er was disobedient to his mother. 

IVo//, Frederic, whose whining hath so oft 
annoy’d us. 

Ber. That delicate boy yet needs a mo- 
thei-’s care. 

Woi/. William is wild; we,can spare him. 
Ber. Oh husband! 

Was he not like a lamb when you lay ill, 
And praying every hour for his poor father t 
W^oi/. Giistavus, then— 

Ber. Rather kill me at once 
Than take my darling boy, who ev’ry night 
Slumbers upon my bosom! 

pause. Bertha wrings her hands, and 
tkenstands runlionless absorbed in thought.} 
Wolf. How can 1 torture her with farther 
questions! 

She feels herself how hard it is to chusc I 
Each child, when danger threatens, is the 
dcai'est. 


On the Ambitious Projects of Russia, 

IN REGARD TO NoHTH WesT AmERICA. 

By nil Englishman. F. Shoberl. 

Whether the able writer of this 
pamphlet will be successful in rousing 
our men at the helm from the contem¬ 
plation of OUT own internal dissensions, 
to look abroad into the wiles and manosu- 
vres of rival powers, we are not politicians 
enough to determine. The treati.se has 
a secondary object, which we own is to 
us more interesting—that of pointing out 
a vast tract of no-man’s land, on the 
north west coast of America, as most 
eligible to the numerous bands of enter- 

5 rising colonists, who are preparing to 
epart from our overpopulated shores, 
with the first advance or spring. That 
the climate and natural advantages of 
Califomia and New Albion are stmerior 
to those of Canada and riie &r ^tant 
Swan River, we are prepared to acknow¬ 
ledge ; yet, for some unacconntable rea¬ 
son, such demoralization of character has 
ever taken place in those dishriicts where 
nature has been most bountiful, where 
^ all but the spirit of man is divine,” 
that we despair of seeing a respectable 
colony located on rich hut enervatii^ 


coasts. It is possible that the debasing 
slave trade may be tlie far corroding 
poison, which equally degrades the cha¬ 
racters of F.nglish, French, Dutch, and 
Spanish creoles below the level of their 
European hrctlireu, and of the inhabit¬ 
ants of those districts of North America, 
as Pennsylvania, Sec., where the principles 
of the atrocious traffic do not prevail. 
Tliis consideration, however, woiud lead 
tis beyond our limits, and even from our 
subject To the general reader, tins 
pamphlet will conv^ both entertainment 
and infonnation. The mode of catching 
converts by means of the laso is new to 
us, and will probably interest onr renders. 

“ It is no uncommon iking with the monks 
to send their dragoons to the mountains to 
rateh free heathen, in order to make them 
Christian slaves. Each of these hunters is 
provided with a laso, composed of long 
leathern thongs, fastened at one end to his 
saddle; and tin’s he throws with such address 
to the distance ti( seven or eight fathoms as 
rarely to mists his mark. When lie succeeds 
in coming unawares upon a party of Indians, 
he throws his noose over the head of one of 
them, claps spurs to his horse, and gallops to 
the Mission with his captive, who often arrives 
there a corpse. I can attest that thitst* dra¬ 
goons arc ically some of the boldest and most 
expert riders I ever saw; hence several t>f 
them together will catch bears, and even wild 
bulls: but one is sufficient to make prize of 
an Indian. Estudillo assured me that not a 
single Indian ever joined the Mission of his 
own accord, as the monks are pleased to state, 
but tliat all of them are either caught in the 
way just described, or yield to artful persua¬ 
sions.' For this purpose, several of them are 
particularly well treated in each Mission—as 
for example Marco, who acted os our pilot on 
this occasion. Those men are employed to 
traverse remote districts, and to exert all 
their eloquence to entice the savages to the 
. Mission. The instant one of them appears 
there, he is baptized, and thus becomes for 
ever the proprty of the Mission; and should 
he aftervaiw attempt to leave it, he is pur¬ 
sued by a horseman wish a lose, and punished 
for absconding by flogging, and iron bars 
attached to his legs.” 


A Vision. A Poem. J. Booth. 

One of that numeroas class of poems 
to which the posthnmous fame of Robert 
Pollok, and the partial success of Ro^rt 
Montgomery, have ghren rise. It is 
written by a youth of eU^hteen,—a fyust 
which ought to difiwrm etnioism of me- 
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rHy« and at the same time render it more 
active in its just and true department— 
that of giving lessons to youth and in¬ 
experience, which they neither do nor 
can receive from the ^^^aiity of friends 
and the double-dealing flattery of ac¬ 
quaintances. Our first task must to 
combat a most erroneous excuse in the 
author’s preface: 

“ Know that this poem, short perhaps at view, 
In one short month has come from me to 
you.” 

So much the worse, wc say, for poem, 
poet, and reader. The delight which a 
reader takes in his subjectmust arise solely 
from the superiority with which it is treat¬ 
ed; no adventitious circumstances of age, 
or station, or shortness of time, must be 
allowed to plead for the author: in a 
word, every thing except the work itself 
most be forgotten. The complete ab¬ 
sorption of tlie reader in the merits of a 
finished poem is the most flattering tri¬ 
bute that can he paid to the poet—tlic 
first and best of all criticisms. JBut never 
let the young author suppose that a poem, 
hastily written with the “ dangerous 
facility of blank verse,” will attain this 
high meed of unconscious praise. It 
may be considered an old-fashioned he¬ 
resy in these days of froth and superficial 
display; but we own it to be our firm 
opinion, that every production or attain¬ 
ment which cx>sts little trouble is of little 
worth; and though the ** art unteachable, 
untaught,” may prompt the youthful 
poet, in tlie ardour oi composition, to 
ponr forth an unpremeditated work; yet, 
if he has the slightest intention to tear 
his fame on a lasting baris, he will, in¬ 
stead of publishing his production at the 
end of a month, retain it long for medi¬ 
tation, and subjection to self-criticism, 
improvement, and polisli. An alkgori- 
«al subject like that oi the poem under 
review demands the most skilful treat¬ 
ment fmm the au^r, whose thou;^, to 
be readable, should be terse, brilliant, 
deeply concentrated, ailtd at the same 
time completely perspicuous. How dif¬ 
ferent are the long wordy involved sen¬ 
tences, which, in «ie present poem, run 
from one sshg^t to totter, down whole 
pages, befiwe we arrive at the mercy of 
a fril stop! A reluetam^ to fifi our 
pages witii faulty speoknens pravente us 
mim enppmring this opi^n mth ^uota- 
tkms, and we turn to the mere 


occupation of selecting a passage which 
bears some promise th^ at a future pe¬ 
riod, when the author shall have dis¬ 
carded the evil practice of writing alle¬ 
gorical blank-verse cantos against time, 
he may put forward some pretensions to 
poetic distinction. The false and dis¬ 
cordant accents in the line printed in 
italics, are unfortunately too frequent 
tliroughout the whole poem. 

“ The morning came—moming the bride of 
day, 

Of light and shade the sweet conjoinerj 
From the mild lustre of whose youthful car 
Bright dew drops fell, tiiat lingered on the 
lierbs, 

Scattered hy the joy of a virgin bride. 

To rise in incense to her mighty lord. 
Ascending slowly with their sweet perfume, 
Oathcred from off the variegated plain, 
Yielding their places to the warmer beams 
Of brighter fervency.” ^ 


The Boor of Instruction for Chil¬ 
dren . D. Carvalho. 

This little book professes to give juve¬ 
nile minds an insight into all attaiiuncnls, 
from first lessons in grammar to anatomy, 
rhetoric, mathematics, optics, and juris¬ 
prudence. We wish the author had let 
the mathematics, optics, A;c. alone, as 
the sentences explanatory of these incon¬ 
gruous matters fill the heads of children 
with words instead of ideas. The space 
devoted to such quackery would have 
been better occupied by an extension of 
the admirable pictorial le&sons given in 
a most original method in the really use¬ 
ful portions of tlie work. We cannot too 
highly praise the ingenuity that devised 
the ^phic lessons explanatory of geo¬ 
graphy, grammar, and cspeciaUy of 
aritninetic;, and musical notes and time. 
The attempt to teach arithmetic to chil¬ 
dren in an abstract manner is one of those 
mental tortures by which, fur a length of 
tim^ their tempers are racked, and their 
minds harassed, in the vain endeavour 
to attach ideas to certain signs that have 
never been clearly defined to them. 
How many children have passed hours of 
anguish in the attempt to eompnfiimid 
the changes to whmh the little potent 
magicians, called figures, are subjected, 
whilst their labours would, have been 
lessened, and their minds enlightened by 
explanations, efiected with the aid of 
two or three dozen of nuts, by which an 
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intellig'eRt teaclter might tangibly define 
the simple rules of arithmetic ? The eye 
is, in nearly a similar manner, called to 
the aid of tiie mind in the clever book 
under review, and tl»e following useful 
doggerel is illustrated by as useful a daub 
beneath. 

“ Saj'9 Edward to George, part these sticks, 
Sec, here’s eight on the ground and no more. 
To divide them between you and I [me] 

’Tis clear each of us must have four. 

“ Division teaches how to divide a number 
by a smaller, in several equal parts; as, sup¬ 
posing our uncle gives 6 apples Iwtwcen three 
of us, that would be 3 fur each, or having 
84 nuts between three of qs; I should place 
the 3 before the 84, thus, 3)84 with a line 
under, and say Dimes in 8 are 2 and 2 over, 
the 21 should put under the 8, then the 2 
which was over, is reckoned 20, and the 4 
makes 23, threes in 24 are 8, which I place 
under the 4 ;,.by this means I find that 28 is 
the thiitl of 84. To find the proof, and to 
know iff have divided it properly, 1 multiply 
the 28 by 3, and find it makes 84; if it did 
not it would be wrong.” 

The jireceding rules are as clearly de¬ 
fined ; and we consider this department 
of the Book of Instruction as an admir¬ 
able assistant to mothers and to prepara¬ 
tory schools. The graphic description of 
several of the parts of speech, and their 
peculiarities are excellent; we may espe¬ 
cially notice the passages relative to ad¬ 
jectives and their comparisons, pronouns, 
and active, neuter, ana passive verbs. 

Two or thioe mistakes have crept into 
this useful work : the publisher would 
do well to rectify them in the next im¬ 
pression, as they are liable to mislead the 
eyes, and occasion confusion in the minds 
of the infant students: in more than one 
instance the musical lessons are printed 
with six lines, sometimes with only four; 
the book is not paged, or we would point 
out the errors. In the plate illustrative 
(d* optics, a magic lantern is referred to as 
a telescope. 

tlie plates, though less pleasing to the 
bye of taste, are far more useful and be- 
hellcial to children than the exquisite 
works of art which hare this year been 
devoted to them in such annuals as 
“ Ackermann’s Javenile Forget Me Not,” 
and ” The Christmas Box.” 


JouukaL D’HoRTicvuToan^ fos jAMUAny 
Ann FEBnuAuv. 

Is Aese numbers we find many ^gi- 
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nal papers of soientldc informatioti, and 
several of great interest to lady florists. 
The article on tulips is deserving ^eir 
attention. In the Januarv number, tliat 
on dahlias, with a list of their most mag¬ 
nificent varieties, by Count Alexander de 
Rouvroy, of Lille, will sorjmse all who 
are not aware of the wonderful diversity 
produced by seed. Another paper, de- 
scrijitive of the new exotics, lately intro¬ 
duced to French cultivation, will be read 
with much pleasure. Among these we 
And: 

“ The Yucca, w'ith glaucou'!, or sea gi'Ccn 
Icav'es, whieli has for some lime liccn consi¬ 
dered a variety of the ghritkia. M. tbmon, 
after many years* experience of Diis superb 
plant, has found that it will grow frtiely in 
the open air, and sustain our sliarpest winters 
with remarkable vigour. The same florist 
has reared from seed a charming species of 
the phlox with large motUed flowers. M. 
.Toeques has obtained from Naples a precious 
variety of the doubtful hyacinth {kpacinlAut 
ditbiiu ); the flowers are at first of a fine blue 
colour, and then turn white: this species is 
likewise capable of bearing cold. The Sybel 
rian squill, a very pretty little plant, flowering 
in the first days of spring. An iris of a 
bright yellow (im Jlavittima), an entirely 
new plant, has flowcml for the first time in 
France, in 1830. The phloJf gracUit, an 
elegant plant sent from Georgia to the nur¬ 
sery at Trianon, is now multiplied success¬ 
fully. Above all, a perpetual moss rose, 
named la rose Philippe /., adds grace and 
beauty to the French parterres.” 


The Pirate of Bofine. By F. W. 

Dunne. Newman and Lane. 

The loading features of this romance 
are a multituae of characters, or rather 
names; sudden transitions from one scene 
to another, in the most distant regions of 
the earth, effected with the attention to 
connection and probability to be found in 
a Christmas pantomime, intermixed with 
the marvellous adventures of a Turk, who 
has set up in business as a pirate iii-~‘Ira- 
Jand! If the author will jrestTMn Ae wan¬ 
derings of a whirligig imagination, and 
endeavour to delineate a few natural rad 
effective chwraetots, in lieu of pfeseating 
his reader with a shadowy and numenKp 
nomenclature, we will promise to tuialyse 
and make extracts fnm h» next w^; 
till then we can only say, thnt his histo¬ 
rical notes ore very amnswfl nndtlioiiii^ 
we detest batties in wexksof 
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description of llie Field of Marignano and as the author possesses a style of no 

promises better things when his taste is little power, we think, if he find it worth 

chastened. ^'hile to correct his faults, that he will 

■■■■» prove an acquisition in a department of 

Quintus Sebvinton. English literature, now abandoned to 

A VERY unequally written novel, in writers of very mediocre talent—we mean 

some instances, presenting us with most the domestic novel. We have criticised 

interesting home scenes in middle life, this work, independently of the adventi- 

which in natural and readable narrative, tious circumstances which render it an 

afford lessons of wisdom and morality, object of some interest to the literary 

without offensive preachments. J ii proof world: it is the first work printed, bound, 

of our opinion, we may direct attention and published in Van Dieman’s Land, 

to the detail of the troubles sufiered by Welt should we be content to read. 

Emily, the wife of a young man of a rest- equally well-written novels in no other 

less and scheming disposition. This part garb than the paper of dusky complex- 

of the work, and that relating to the trial i(in aud clear print, transmitted to us 

and condemnation of Servintou, are by from the antipodes; nay, we think the 

far the best. flimsy blue paper attire of our Rnglish 

We object to the extreme folly of mak- novels might be improved from the model 

in^ the destiny of the hero, which is of this stranger. The story is said to be 

evidently the result of his own miscoii' drawn from real life, and evidently al- 

duct, dependant on a gipsy’s prophecy, hides to incidents connected with the fate 

This miserably hackneyed incident, is of the unfortunate gentleman, whose 

intolerable in a novel of every-day life, trial occupied public attention soon after 

and can serve only to counteract the mo- the death of Kauntleroy. 'fhe scenes in 

ral tendency which, in other respects, it the colony arc vague and unsatisfactory, 

pcissesses. Character names, too, such as and are deficient in the graphic descrip- 

Briefless, Craft, Tlioroughgood, Knowall, tion and useful information to be expected 

and many others, betray a miserable want from an author who had the opportunity 

of power in any writer of fiction. A of writing on the spot. We gather from 

novelist of talent .should make the desired the preface, that he is an officer in the 

impression on his reader, by the modes army, and from the specimen of his litc- 

of action and speech of his personages, rary talents before us, we are convinced 

without writing such labels on their that .society would be much benefited by a 

backs. The speeches proceeding from work from his pen, founded on clever and 

the mouths of the figures on old tapestry minute obsen'ations relating to the pecii- 

are not half so ridiculous. We should liarities of that distant colony so rich in na- 

suppose, from these marks of inexperience, tural gifts, and so deeply degraded hy the 

that Quintus Servinton is a first work; moral pestilence of a convict population. 


mraitta, ttt. 

Kino’s Theatre. —On Saturday, the painted in crimson, and substituted in 

4th nit. the frequenters of this theatre, lieu of the wretched apology for a cur- 

and the musical world in general, had tain, which, we believe, is coeval with 

an opportunity, for the first time, of the pi-esent generation. A very conve- 

judging with what effect the “ note of nient improvement has been made in the 

preparation,*’ so loudly sounded by the seats of the pit, which are now fumisW 

new lessee, was likely to be followed up. with backs. The ceiling has been fresh 

It is but justice to say, that the interior painted in white. Ilough last, not 

of the house has been considerably em- least, among the improvements, may be 

belltshed. The draperies over the boxes, mentioned me diminished price and inl¬ 
and the cushion-covers are of crimson proved quality of the rel^hments, as 

moreen, the panels of light green. The well as tne reduction (to one shilling) in 

theatre is well lighted by a large hand- the charge before made for the opera 

-some chandelier in the centre. Above books. We believe it is also in contem- 

aU, we were delighted to make acquaint- plation to lower the price of admisaon 

an<^ with a magnificent drop-scene, to the gallery flrom 6s. to ^ 
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Donizetti’s Opera Serin, I'Esule </i 
Kowa, was selected for the opening of the 
campaign The .scene is laid in Rome, 
during the rngn of Tiberius, llie opera 
appears to have been sadly curtailed of 
its “ fair proportions,” and the music is 
neither original nor hrilliant. Tlie over¬ 
ture, we understand, is the composition 
of Mr. Monck Mason. Four dihutunts 
were on this occasion introduced to the 

} >uhlic, Madame Mfcric, (not IVIeric La- 
andc) u clear soprano ; Signor Winter, 
a tenor; Signor Mariaiii, a barytone; 
and a Signor Calveri, a tenor. The first 
three, particularly tlie hwly, deserve a 
fiivourablc notice; of the latter, we say 
nothing. 

The opera was succeeded hy Monsieur 
Alhert’s new ballet, Vne Heure « NuplrSy 
in which sevcnil new dancers made their 
<Muls. The costumes in this entertain¬ 
ment were new and correct, and the 
dancing part was far superior to the mu¬ 
sical. Madame Lecomte, and Messrs. 
Albert, father and son, acquitted them¬ 
selves d mervetlle. I'he orchestra depart¬ 
ment is confided to Signor 8pagnoletti, 
yyho, under the new system, is likely to 
prove an efficient leader. Donizetti’.s 
opera and the ballet, have been repeated 
to fashionable and crowded muUences. 

'Hie appearance of a Coiitcssa on the 
hoards, as a candidate for the lutnours of 
the Priina Donnu^s station, may be no¬ 
ticed, we presume, among the “ remark¬ 
able occuireuce.s” in the annals of the 
operatic world. Accordingly, some sen¬ 
sation was created by the debut of Ma¬ 
dame laizisc, the lady of a Venetian 
nobleman, who, for licr “ first appearance 
on any stage,” selected the arduous part 
of Desdemona, in the far-famed opera of 
Otello. Ihc choice of such a character 
would seem to imply, on the part of tlic 
lair debutante^ no ordinary confidence in 
the superiority of her own vocal powers; 
but to this supposed favourable opinion 
of herself, her timidity on appearing be¬ 
fore her judges formed a striking contrast. 
The latter circumstance was the more to 
he regretted, as Signora la Conletsa 
really possesses many claims to occupy 
. the eigh station to which she aspires. 
Even Mie applaufse which was liberally 
bestowed on tier, and to which she was 
in many of her scenes fully entitled, was 
insttffiment to impart to her the necessary 
degree of self-possession. Inthelastact 
her nervous agitation had increased to 

VOL. V. 


such a degree, that her voice almost 
failed her; consequently, in the conclud¬ 
ing sceue.s of the opera, she appeared 
rather to disadvantage, especially m cer¬ 
tain passages, which forcibly awakened 
in the minds of the audience, the recol¬ 
lection of some of her most distinguished 
.predecessors. Due allowance for 

the lady’s perhaps natural feelings under 
the novel situation in which she had 
placed herself, wc augur most favour¬ 
ably for the success of her future 
effiuts. Her voice is a high s(»nrano, her 
figure slight and graceful, ann her fea- 
ture.s extremely prepossessing. Through¬ 
out her jjciformaucc, the repeated plau¬ 
dits of a numerous and hrilliant audience 
testified the general interest felt iu her 
favour. We have to record auoUicr dihut 
iu the person of .'Signora Alhcrtini, who 
appeared as the rc])resentative of Emilia. 
This lady has already essayed her powers 
at T.iverpool and F.dinhurgh, and with 
regard to what is termed stage-business, 
is evidently out of her noviciate. Signor 
Winter, as Otello^ was frequently and 
deservedly applauded. 

Duuhy-Lank. —The Kent i)«y, the 
hint of which has been taken from Wil¬ 
kie’s admirable picture of that name, ha.s 
proved a complete hit. Miss Phillips, 
Mi-s. Humby, Harley, Wallack, and 
Youngc, played their respective parts 
with great spirit and effect. We muKt, 
however, observe, that wc should like 
to have seen Farrcii as Old Cmmbs. W»; 
believe the cluiractcr was originally al¬ 
lotted to him; hut Mr. Farrcn, like other 

{ jcrformevs of the privileged class, has 
lis caprices. Mr. .lerrold is the author 
of this excellent domestic drama. 

A farce, from the pen of Mr. Kenney, 
and called The Self Tormentor, has been 
brought forward with raUier cquivoe-al 
success, notwithstanding tlie exertions 
of Farren in tlie part of Mr. Crotchet, 
which is one of the most endurable cha¬ 
racters in the piece. Wc know not what 
effect the pruuing-knife might operate on 
this farce ; but as we saw it, with all 
its imperfections on its bead,” it merited 
the strong disapprobation with which it 
was received by a large portion of tho 
audience. 8ome of the Oramatu Ftr- 
some are immeasurably prosy; for ex¬ 
ample—Mrs. Nostrum, a sort of Lady 
Bountiful, aiBicted with the not un- . 
common mania of physicking her foien^. 
On the occasion of the first mpresenta- 
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lion, wlieii tlie j)iet*e \va.s announced for 
repetition, the ayes seemed to carry it Ity 
a small majority. 

After an a])sence of ten years, Mr. II. 
Johnston apain appeared on the boardi^ 
of this theatre, in the partol' ftomaldi, in 
T/iii Tale, of lie was ex¬ 

tremely well received. 

'I'he louf'-proiniscd adaptation of /^i- 
})ert le-Diahle has been jtrodiiced here, 
with the title of T/ic Demon, or the 
Mystic liranch. The inii«ie is an in¬ 
correct imitation,—not an original eom- 
jaisitioii of Mayerlteer. The real devil 
has, therefore, still tolnirst fortli on nsin 
all his Satanic i,dory. V\ e understand 
that Mr. Moiick Mason, of the Italian 
Opera, is alone entitled to the privilej^e 
of introducin}? the f^ennine black ftentle- 
rnan to the Ilritrsli pnblie, the spiiited 
lessee having pnreha.sed the eopyriglil, 
and score of Mayerbeer’s eclebrate<I 
opera. Notwithstanding the presumed 
inf( liority of the I >riiry-lane version to 
theoiiginal, the former,/’an/e d<? rw/Va.!-, 
possesses eonsideruble attraction. Many 
of tin; scenes are beautifully jiuiuted, 
and so .skdfnlly managed, as to render 
the illusion complete. Amongst those 
deserving particular notice mav be men¬ 
tioned the tournament scone, in which 
Jiohert witnes.ses the triumph of his 
rival, the Prince of (irentula; also the 
cemetery, by moonlight, with a view of 
the tombs of the nuns. 'I'he dance of the 
holy .sisterhood, howcvei, e.'chibits a woe¬ 
ful falling oil' from the perfeetion with 
which it is given in the opera as per¬ 
formed in I’.iris; for alas! among our 
lOnglish ligtirantes, we have no 'I’aglioni. 
Mrs. Wood, as Atice, and Mr. IMiillips, 
jis lierlyam, sustain the whole weight of 
the vocal perfonnaiiee. Mr. Wood, the 
repre.sentjrtive of Robert, Duke of Nor~ 
mandy, went through hi.s part, according 
to hi.s wont, but indirt'orently. The opera, 
on the whole, wiu? eminently successful. 

CovKST-GAKDiiN. —Tlic coi/noscciili 
hav(! enjoyed a treat in the opportunity 
of hearing both Miss Shirrelf, a,nd Miss 
Inverarity, in the opera of the Haunted 
Tower, which, during tlie past month, 
Wiis several times repeated at this house. 
Thvth ladies, in the respective jKirts of 
and Lady Rlinor, were much ap¬ 
plauded, and many of their songs were 
.unmercifully encored,—a tribute of ap¬ 
probation with which they could probably 
iiave dispensed. Jn addition to the .songs 
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originally v.n'ttcn and arranged for the 
opera, several of Rossini's and Paccini’s 
were introduced. Mr. Ijraham ]prfonucd 
Lord William. 

TLi-s theatre, too, has of course pro¬ 
duced its version of Mayerlveer’s opera, 
liohe}t-le-Diuhle; the title of the adap¬ 
tation, furnished by this bouse, is —The 
Fund Father, or Robert of Normandy. 
Its source being ilic same as that whence 
its rival, at Drury-lane, has been dei'ived, 
but .slight (litfcrciiec can be remarked be¬ 
tween llic general clfect of botli. Were 
we iiulined t(v make invidious coinpa- 
lisons, we sliould, perhaps, '•ay, that the 
.seciicrv of the Druiy-lane ojn-ra is rather 
betlcr tliau that of tlie piece brought lor 
ward at Covent-ganleu; but, by way of 
compensation, the east of eliaracters is 
far more elfectivc at the latter hon.se—at 
which the dancing i.s also superioi’. TIic 
tournament scene, .so much admired at 
Drury-hinc, is here wholly omitted. Miss 
SliiivelV and Miss Inverarity do amjdc 
justice to the characters of Isala'l and 
A/iie, and Mr. Ilralnun as the /)uke 
Robert, sings in a style well calculated 
to t.iko the conceit out of poor Mr. Wood, 
to whom the same part is allotted at 
Diury-lanc. We must, liowevcr, in jus¬ 
tice admit, that Mr. Reynohlson, of 
Covent-garden is far inferior to Mr. Phil¬ 
lips in the part of liertruni. The opera 
vva.*- received with the loudest applause, 
and was aiinunnecd for repetition every 
evening. 

Am-u.mit.—An agreeable trillc, entitled 
Chalk Form, or Pelhcoals and Pistols — 
(what an alliteration!) has added variety 
to the repertory of ibis theatre. Mr.s. 
Vitzvvilliam, .1. Reeve, and Buekslonc are 
the chief siipporters of this novelty, which 
wc think would be all the better for cur¬ 
tailment. 

SniinKv Theatre. —Mr. Dnlwer’s la.st 
new novel, Euyene Aram, lias been dra- 
mati.sed at tlil.s house, and also at the 
Roval Pavilion theatre. The jiiece, lus 
repri'.sented here, po,sses.ses imieh interest. 

New ISi hand Theatre. —This pretty 
little theatre well deseives a vi.sit. AVe 
were niueh pleased with the hurletla of 
Mystt field ion. The Triumph of Fidelity, 
and 'i'he Foui'‘Siste)s, of which latter Mrs. 
Waylett is the heroine, are akso extremely 
amusing. The lion of the place is a 
precocious musical prodigy, a little Welsh 
hoy, named Hughes, who, though n(»t 
more than five years of age, play.s God 
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pup, 

tuve the and several otl.er airs, im 

the single action har|>, 

Saol^rs’ Wells. —At this theatit* y>c 
have been favoured with the sight of an 
old fiiend with a new face-—or mllier 
with a new name— the I'lend of the Watch. 
The story is in every rcs])ect similar to 
that of the Bottle. Imp. A new singer, 
Mr, Fraser, made his debut in the part of 
Call. A little experience will prol)ably 
render him an acquisition to the com- 
pany. 

Poor old Munden has “ played his 
part.” lie has shuffled off his mortal 
r-oil, and with him are gone for ever the 
glorious days of farce. Such of t»ur 
veatlers as iiavc seen him will probably 
agree with ns, that no description of his 
comic powers could do mlequate justice 
to them; and, to such as have not seen 
him—if any such there be—we despair 
of conveying even the most remote idea 
of his acting. We subjoin a few particu¬ 
lars of his life, extracted from the obituary 
of a weekly paper. 

Joseph yhepherd Munden was the son 
of a poulterer in Brook’s Market, Holhoru: 
his father died when he was young, and 
at the age of twelve, young Joe was 
placed in an apothecary’s shop; but, 
getting tired of physic, he took to the law. 
From an attorney’s oifice he desecndetl 
to a law-stationer’s shop, and became 
what is termed a “ hackney writer,” to 
one of which fraternity, in Chanccry- 
lane, he was ultimately apprenticed. He 
was at this time a great admirer of 
Garrick, whose powers he well rcincin- 
liered, and used to dilate up<m; this gave 
him the first inkling U) be a performer. 


He was for some time a clerk in the ollice 
of the town clerk at Liverpool; but his 
lii>l regular engagement on the stage 
was in the represcntiition of old men, at 
la'atherhead. He led the actor’s eus- 
lomarv protincial round at (he thealres, 
and soon became a partner in the 
Sheffield theatre. On I)ceeiuber 2 , 
a few nights after I iiclodou’s linst iipjiear- 
ance, Mundc u made his first bow to the 
Covent-garden audience, as .V<r F. (nipe, 
in the Busy Bodt/, and Jeiitiin/ Jaaqo, in 
the Farmer. He wa.s the original repre¬ 
sentative of Old Rapid, Ciiustic, Jj'izai dio 
(in Two Sti iiiiis to your Rnu), Rippukm, 
Bit- Abel JIumly, aud Old UunUon, lie- 
sides a host not now remembered. He 
took his farcw(‘ll of the public in (be 
character of Sir Rolxrl Bntmblc, in (lie 
Boor Gentleman. He was an excellent 
comic actor, and in .some of his jiaits un¬ 
rivalled,—indeed, that of Old Dornfon 
may be said to have died with him. In 
private life ho was generally esteemed 
by a very numerous eircdc of aequaint- 
anees, not more on account of his eoii- 
vivial ([ualities th.in for otliers more snli- 
stantial. A lomleney to p.iisimony has, 
it is true, been objected to him as a 
failing; and several ludicrous ancctloles 
arc in circulation of the skill and tael 
with which be not only contrived to 
evade a demand upon his pocket, but 
even to become a gainer by the attempt. 
The well-known story of tlic exchange 
of his old cotton umbrella for the new 
silk one of a friend, who re(|nested a, 
keepsake from him, is a ease in point. 
Ill the sterling qualities which coiistitutc 
the character of an honest and upright 
man, he was by no means deficient. 




CO.STUMK or p,\nis. 

The sea.son for evening parties has 
already commenced in Paris, and the 
London season is fast approaching; 
many beautiful novelties have, conse¬ 
quently, been introduced into full dress, 
—while walking dress presents little or 
no variety. Cloaks will disappear about 
the middle of the month of March, and 
pelisses, or walking gowns, made with 
three strait pelerines, pointed on the 
shoulders, the lowermost with cnd.s, con¬ 
fined by die belt, will he the usual style. 
For die warmer days of March, wrapping 
cloaks and fur will be succeedeu by 


long, black, velvet palatines, with a rlci'p 
point on each shoulder, and with long, 
square ends, triiinned round vvilb 
rich fringe. In boniict.s, no varialicii 
from last inontb is observable, excei)l 
that the front is made eidier dirown up, 
10 show the face, or in the form of 
a strait cottage bonnet ; the most 
fashionable are of the bibi shape. The 
plumes frimaterit, or frosted plumes, are 
gradunliy superseding the willow plumes. 
Watered silks are as much used, for 
bonnet materials', as ever; bonnets arc 
also not unfrequen^ made of satin, 
lined with velvet. Tne nevv colour ro- 
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bertiney is in great request for pelisses; it 
is very beautiful for velvet bonnets, the 
outside of winch is then of a lighter 
colour. No article of dress, made or 
trimmed with plush, will be seen among 
fashionables after February, 

Mufi’s and Muff Gloves. —Some new 
muds have been seen of dark cachemire, 
embroidered, like the velvet mulls of 
which we have already given the pattern.* 
I’hey are, likewise, formed rather fan¬ 
cifully, of a long, cachemire scarf, 
rolled together, with the figured ends 
outside; taste may be displayed in this 
contrivance, as, in vulgar hands, it 
would look like a bundle. Gants d man- 
chons, or miifl'-gloves, are large cuffs of 
fur, or worked velvet, shaped like muffs, 
ami fastened to the tops of rather long 
gloves ; they may, at pleasure, be pusluul 
high on the arm, or drawn nearly to the 
fingcns’ ends. They are extremely com¬ 
fortable, and never, in any case, leave 
tlic wrists uncovered. 

Evenino Due.ss. —At this sca.son of 
tlie year the whole of novelty and taste 
is concentrated in evening (Iress,—and 
we have many new inventions to record, 
ill the first place, the mantilla, that in¬ 
dispensable auxiliary of full dress, is 
often seen reversed; tliat is, in the place 
of a deep fall of blonde or lace ; a stand¬ 
ing cape, supported by wires and satin 
pipes, is put at the back, and slopes 
down to the front of the shoulders—deep 
points are at the edge of this standing 
cape. This style of dress has a very dis¬ 
tinguished appearance ; but ladies who 
wear it should have falling shoulders, or 
it is singularly unbecoming. The bervet 
sleeves, worn with it, arc nearly covered 
with cpanlcttos of blonde, falling almost 
to the elbow ; and at the idbovvs, are 
worn deep riiilles. When this Spanish 
style is adopted, tlic eor-sage is made 
tight to the bust, and laces in front. 
White is still the prevailing hue for the 
ball-room; but dresses of this colour are 
much ornamented, either with cm- 
hroideiy, or imitation of embroidery, in 
cut satin, or coloured velvet. They are 
frequently seen with three ribbons, 
brought bias across the skirt, a la tablier, 
and fastened witli knots or Howcrs at the 
head of the hem, where the embmidery 
is finished. 'I'he imitation of embroidery. 


[Ladf/'s Mag, 

in satin or velvet, is called application 
and is certainly the newest invention o 
the month of february. One of the pat¬ 
terns most admired, by the few who have 
yet seen it, is of red gooseberries,t the 
leaves of which are of green gold,— 
being a new invention of gold reflected 
with green. The gauze, called Esme¬ 
ralda, of which we gave an account 
some time ago, is at present in high 
favour; as likewise white chali, printed 
with gold or silver leaves, in imitation 
of every species of embroidery. Hobes 
of white gauze, embroidered witli white 
and purple floss silk, with gold or silver 
ill the lights, are in good taste. V^elv et 
robes, and dve.sses of watered silk, are 
worn by ladies who are partial to a less 
airy style : they are made with falling 
cajios, or slioulder-picces of the same 
matciial, ov'cr white Usse, or tulle 
.sleeves. All epaulettes and shoulder- 
capes arc made deeper than ever, ela¬ 
borate ornament on the shoulders being 
tlic fa.shional)le order of the day. Short 
sleeves arc much varied, and parted, 
in several division.s, with hows or 
flowers. Ihe lilibon ends depend so 
low from the short .sleeves, that they 
reach the fingers’ einls. Fulls of lace, 
fastened in front of tlie corsage d la 
Sevujnc, arc greatly approved. I'he skirls 
are worn of iniincnse fulli)es.s, eight 
widths plaiU'd culhely round, being the 
iLsiial complement. Tho principal vari¬ 
ation in long sleeves, is in the mode of 
setting them in, which i.s with clusters of 
double plaits. A description of some 
tout ensembles will convey an idea of the 
general style of drc.ss. In opera dress, 
for a middle-aged lady, robe of robertine 
velvet, with a fulling cape from the 
shoulders; niche of blonde round the 
neck. White lisse sleeves, very large, at 
the top; the plaits put in double or 
tioble turned eacli way. The s'kirt 
plaited veiy full. A small, white, satin 
honnet, lined with velvet of the bird of 
paradise colour, a willow plume of white 
and yellow. Boa of marabouts. 

A Ball Dress. —A robe of white 
crape, the corsage trimmed with blonde, 
a la Sevignsj and, falling so low ou the 
shoulders, as nearly to touch the elbows; 
the sleeves d la cote (which ore much 
worn, and have formerly been described). 


* See walking dress for J)ccemb<'i'. 
f See full evening diess for this mouth. 
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The sliirt very full round the waist; for 
trimming, three gauze ribbons, springing 
from the left side of the ceiuture, and 
brought diagonally across tlie skirt,— 
the first to the bottom of the dress—the 
second u little liiglier—and the third to 
the height of the knees; each end is fas¬ 
tened under a tulip of cut ribbons. With 
those dresses, pearl beads and coronets are 
often seen, with excellent cflect, when 
the hair is dark. Cameos are much worn 
as coronets, and certainly produce a stri¬ 
king effect. The embroidered 
(ientn?ie is a beautiful material for ball 
drcs.ses. Caehemire dresses a palmes arc 
likewise In vogue. 

DreSiS Caps. —Many elegant novelties 
are adopted in this department. The 
fans, d la which are in great 

request, are formed of two large wings 
of plaited gauze, or tulle, put on each 
side of the head ;betvsecu them is placed 
a long bird of paradise plume, fastened 
with an aigrette. Anotlier, called (jhire, 
a mere round of very transparent mate¬ 
rial, made with rays like a glory, or 
unreole, is at once simple and becoming. 
V'^ery small caps, callc<l rnsieres, are in 
favour; at the edge is placed a garland 
of rose.s. All .sorts of oriental turbans 
are made of velvet and gold tissue, of 
caehemire, with gold or silver liguriug, 
and painted Indian gauze ; these arc en¬ 
riched with aigrettes of precious stones, 
and ornamented with a great variety of 
fancy plumes. Among these head¬ 
dresses, the JSIoahite turban is the mo.st 
novel, and the most admired. Many 
caps have spiral while plume.s, falling 
on the shoulders. The Kthiopian turban* 
is very appropriate for young ladies who 
wear head-dresses, as it does not conceal 
the hair, and forms a sort of coronet. 

Hair. —It is scarcely possible to note 
all the various modifications of the two 
modes of hair dressing, between which 
the taste of the fashionable world seems 
divided; the lowr antique style, or the 
lofty bows, which are still in favour with 
perhaps the majority of the leaders of 
ton. The more elegant and recherchee 
mode is a union of Ae two,t the demi- 
Grcek ; in this fashion we find the hair 
wreathed in a diadem in front, consider¬ 
ably raised at the back of the head, and 
ornamented with one falling and one 
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upright plume(which has been 
formerly described.) Wreaths of Howers 
low on the brow, and brought up to tlic 
bows high at Uie back (jf the head, arc 
new and elegant. Some ol' these wreaths 
are formed of the small red rose pompou, 
without foliage; small asters without 
foliage, wreaths of coral ))raiiehe.s d 
la Nercidf, arc arrangccl in the same 
manner; likewise wreaths of barley and 
wheat, d la Ceres : the uwned or bearded 
i,sby I’ar the most brautltiil, as it ha.s 
a feathered appearance. Wlieii tliose 
wreaths are not worn, a portion of llie 
hair is braided in a coronet in front with 
gauze ribbons. When tlie hair is dressed 
high, bou<iuets of tulips are often mixed 
with the bows, and when ]ilaecd with 
taste, produce a delightful effect. Na¬ 
tural novvers ill tlie hair, worn by young 
peiqile, me more in fasliiou e\cry day as 
tlie .spring advances; the eontriimice 
which eu.iblcs tliem to pre.servc lb(‘ir 
freshness in the heat of a crowded room, 
was explained last month, 'I'lie genuine 
coiffuri' of /Igwti Sonl is souiotimcs 
ad(q)tc.d by fashionable beauties. 

i)iNNEH i>Rj:ss.{l.'>())—Tlie turban is of 
form jierfectly new this winter, and is at 
present in high favour in the mo,si cle- 
g.aiit Parisian circles. It is called Moa- 
l)itc, and is made of gauze a la lirahnihic: 
it is ornumented with a bird of paradise 
])linne, and two gilt arrows; some gold 
beads are woven among the fold.s. Thi* 
dress is of ritauve (pale puiqile pink) satin 
fi la reine. The corsage is made with a 
reverse, terminating in two points on 
each .shoulder, and fa.stens in front of 
the bust, under a gauze bow. iihort 
sleeves are made d. la cole, aiwl are nearly 
covered with white lace pointed epau¬ 
lettes; they fall as low as the ell)ow. 
'J'ho skirt i.s trimmed with a white lace 
flounce at the knees, which reaches half 
way to the bottom of tlie drc.ss, and which 
is headed liy a roll of satin, the same as 
the gown. The .scarf is of white gauze 
a la IJrahmine. Necklace, ear-rings, and 
buckle, of wrought dead gold, IShocs 
of wliite satin. (j!love,s of white kid. 
The silting figure presents a back view 
of die above dre.ss, the only variation 
being a swan’s down boa. 

Vvi.L Evexing Dre,s.s,{I57) —The hair 
is arranged in a becoming style, which 


* Sec ball dress for this mouth, 
f See full Kveoius Drvsi). 
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partakes of the new Greek mode, and the 
high giraffe fashion so long worn. Half 
the liair is twisted with pink gauze rib¬ 
bon, and brought as a crown in the front, 
the rest is <lrcssed very high on the top 
of the head, with a large rosette of puffed 
gauze, and two plumes frimuttes, one 
drooping to the shoulder, the other placed 
very high over the hair. The dress is of 
white crape over white satin. The orna¬ 
ments of the skirt, which deserve a parti¬ 
cular description, are of the newest and 
most elegant kind, representing berries, 
thorns, and foliage; they arc wrought 
in a new species of einbroiilery, called 
by the French application, being patterns 
made of velvet and satin laid on gauze. 
In the present pattern, the berries are 
formed of rt;d velvet, and the leaves of 
gold-green gauze, reaching from the 
edge of the skirt to the knees. A shaped 
hell of white satin, slightly pointed, is 
worked in a similar pattern. The jewel¬ 
lery worn with this elegant costume dc- 
sew es peculiar attention, being of the 
fruit patterns, just adopted in Parisian 
courtdress; it is to match the embroidery 
of the robe; the bcnics are of rubies, or 
of the noble garnet; the foliage of bright 
and dead gold finely wrought; the thorns 
of diamonds. Facli car-ring is one drop 
ruby set in the shape of a berry and 
two gold leaves. The corsage of the 
dress is a la Seuigne, of three falls of rich 
blonde fastened on the chest under a 
ruby brooch set round with gold leaves. 
The herret sleeves arc very large, but are 
nearly covered with the blonde falls; five 
while gauze bows with long ends, reach¬ 
ing to the elbow, are placed at the lower 
part of cacli sleeve. White .satin shoes 
and white kid glove.s. 


Mag. 

Fancy Ball Dress.—Spanish Cos- 
tome. (158)—^I’he present plate is taken 
from a favourite scene in a ballet at the 
French Opera-house; the principal figure 
correctly represents the Andalusian na¬ 
tional dross at fetes, or on holidays. The 
arrangement of the hair is fasniouahle 
with those who prefer the high style of 
coiffure. 

Second figure. The child is habited 
a la Chinoise; the material of the dress 
is white cambric, that of the tunic and 
trousers, blue cfiali. 

Ball 1)iif,ss.(15})) —Hair in the demi- 
Greek style, the front is ornamented with 
a diadem of lozenge-shaped medallions of 
gold and white enamel, set with coloured 
precious stones. The dress is of while 
tulle over white satin; the sleeves are- 
ornamented with long rose-coloured rib¬ 
bons, reaching the fingers’ ends,—these 
are called nauds de page. The corsage d In 
Sevigni, is finished with a knot of rose- 
coloured ribbon. The belt is slightly 
pointed of rose-coloured satin. Necklace 
and bracelets to correspond with the dia¬ 
dem ; the arrow which supports the hair 
at the back of the bead is enamelled in 
the same manner. Scarf of blonde gauze. 

Second figure has many variations 
from the above costume; the head-dress 
is an Fthiopaii turban of gold gauze; 
among the fulling curls at the hack of 
the head are puffs of the same material. 
Tlie dres.s is of watered silk, the colour 
pale via dc lie. The full herret sleeves 
are nearly covered with pointed falls of 
blonde. The skirt is trimmed with a 
wreath of cut ribbon of tlie same colour 
as the dress. 


Misccllaiiies of the Month. 

Oon liADv’s Chapel. —{With an J^mhellishment .)—The vandalism of English* 
men, wtih regard to ancient and beautifnl monuments of art, has long been 
made a standing topic amongst foreigiici-s: though wre may remark, en passant, 
that our French neighbours have recently afforded abundant proof of the 
same Gothic spirit, in the destruction or mutilation of many of their most ad¬ 
mired metropolitan churches. The feeliiig.s, however, wliich actuate each na¬ 
tion, are somewhat different; the barbarism of the Frenchman proceeds from a 
decided and avowed hostility to religion,—while, honest John Bull, is moved to the 
work of demolition by a too provident attention to “ the main chanceand by a too 
accurate calculation of the profits which might accrue from tlie establishment of 
pig-markets, &c. on the sites of ouciout and venerable piles of Gothic architecture. 
This despicable cupidity had nearly proved fatal to that interesting ornament of the 
metropolis, tlio “ Lady Chapelan appropriate engraving of which is given in our 
present number. Towards the early part of last month, or the conclusion of the 
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preceding, it appears, that some of the parish worthies of St. Saviour’s convtMied a 
vestry meeting, at which the tinestiou, relative to the demolition of “ our Lady’s 
Chapel,” was hotly discussed. The result of this stonuy debate was, tliat a reso¬ 
lution passed, by a majority of four, for tlie destruction of the chapel. Fortunately, 
the llishop of Winclicster possessed a veto upon this decisi»)n, which his (irace, 
highly to the credit of his taste and judgment, resolved to c.vercise. In con.seqiiencc 
of this timely interposition, the parish was fairly polled, and the restoration of tin* 
chapel Wits carried by .a, majority of 240. We cannot be loo grateful for the sjiirilcd 
exertions which have preserved this valuable relic of our aneient arelnteclme, from 
the sordid cupidity of the Goths, who were left in the minorily, iind who would, no 
doubt, sacrifice every national monument in the eouiilry to the jtaltry eonshleraUon 
of a few pounds, shillings, and pence. At a subsequent meeting it was rcsoUed, 
to petition the llouse of Commons, and to forward a uiemovial to the Lords of the 
Treasury, for obtaining a larger vista to the ehureh than would he alhwved hy the 
new act for making approaches to the New Loudon Hridgo. 

FrOin certain traditions relative to the church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, it ap¬ 
pears, that Margaret de la I’olc, who lived in the veigu of I'l'dward tiro Fourth, wa*- 
lurried in the Tauly Chapel. Aticieirt elrroitielers ittfonn ns, that, “by her will 
(made 12tlr Edward IV., and proved 147:i) she beqireathed her body to he laid itr 
the monastery of St. Saviour’s, Bermondsey, in the chapel called the Virgin Cha}« l, 
on the left hand of the alfctr.” Mary Overy, or, as she was called in after ages, 
Saint Mary Overy, or Over the Rie (citrcry iTrry), was, iio dorrht, tire viigiit to 
whose chapel allusion is made. The chronielcrs, above mentioned, state, that sire 
built a liousri of sisters “ iu the place where the east part of Saint Mary Overy's 
churelr, above the choir, now stands, and where she licrself lies buried.” 

The J)e la Boles, as is well know’ii, were Earls of Suffolk. Tire Dtrkc of Suffolk 'm 
house, or Southwark Place, was situate in the Borough. That the iramo of iSouth- 
u-ark was derived from Hujfblhf appears highly probable. 

The cholera job begins to show itself too grossly, even for tire gullibility of .fiilm 
Hull; the doctors themselves arc ashamed of it. Abstaining from all lengthy com¬ 
ments, wo may thus sinrply state the fact of the matter. Dr-. Dann, anrl other 
inedieo-oflicials, receive ahorrt tweirty guineas per diern for their laudafilc e.xei-liuns 
in fcrretlirrg outpatients afllicted witlr—we must speak plain Engltsh—-aflliclerl, we 
say, with bowel complaints. As long as poverty, fdlh, wrcteherlni'ss, and gin- 
shops ahotirrd in narrow, crowded districts, we ajiprehcnd tlrat such cotnplaitils 
will continue to afTord opporttruitics more or less available to the indtislrioits Galcits, 
who covet appointments to boards of health, and other snug ofRces. The faections 
Luoneif M^Toultev declares, that gentlemen from his part of the world are not un- 
frequently cut off in their prime by a malady which lie, poetically, terms a tchiskey 
fever ; we therefore marvel not, that the desperate debauchees, wire prefer blue ruin 
to wholesome food, and warm raiment, should die hy hundreds of the cholic, 'fhe 
consumers of Juniper juice, and cordial compounds, have, from time iininemorial, 
been proverbially short-lived; death is perhaps, at present, more than usnuily busy 
with them, and the doctors are assuredly more than nsunlly loud-tongued on llie 
oecasion. We opine, that the above mentioned twenty guineas per diem, and other 
emoluments, afford a sufficient explanation of the mystery. But we repeal it—the 
public are beginning to see through the job ; they will no longer suffer themselves 
to he daunted. 'I'he alarm so unnecessarily excited, is in part ctuiipensatcd by one 
or two advanhiges. In the first place, it ba-s acted as a cleanser to our filthy nietro- 
polis; districts which, in the memory of the present generation, have been unvisited 
by the scavenger, are now undergoing a complete coui-sc (»f purification. In the 
next and last place—but, though we advert to it last, we consider the benefit not 
the least important—the cholera-phobia a[)pears to have stimulated the selfish charity 
of those who must be frightened into “the luxury of doing good of those who 
love their neighbours, not a$ themselves, but for tliem-selves. We are content to 
take the good without inquiring too delicately into its origin,—and to say, with the 
French proverb,—^ quelque chose malkeur est bon. 



If,8 BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. [Lady's MaO- 

A ifcncral fast Ims l)een commanded for the 2Ist of March, “ upon pain of such 
pmistmenl as maif be juslh/ inflicted." The original instigator of this sanatory 
iiieasuri', against tlie visitation of cholera, is the gentleman whose able personi¬ 
fication of Maw-worm has so frequently cnli\ened the tedious hours of debate in the 
House of Collective Wisdom. In compliment to the Sovereign panacea, by the 
aid of which we are “ strictly cliarged” to repel the invasion of the pestilence, we 
presume the Hoard of Health will now retract their previous declaration, that one 
great wiuse of the malady is “ the want of nutritive food.” Dr. Daun, and his 
confreres, are doubtless too well bred to give the lie to a royal proclamation. If, in 
the whole range of the l<'.nglish language, tlicre be one word more characteristic than 
audilJier of the general spirit in which the proclamation was conceived and framed 
by his Majesty’s advisors, we would borrow that word from Mr. Hume, and exclaim 
—HUMRUO ! A facetious contemporary informs us, that our Hibernian friends, with 
that peculiar tact which actuates them on such occasions, have decided on celt- 
bratiug the general fast on the d.ay following the general feast of St. Vatrich,—a 
day on which they cil’cctually predispose themselves for fasting on the next. 

Ihc following OH dit has gone the round of the conliiicutal periodicals. Our 
reatlera will believe as much of it as they please. “ I'he complete seclusion from the 
gaieties of his eouif, and even from the presence of his ministers, in which Prince 
Leopold indulges at the (dialeaii de Lakcn, is occasioned by the re.sidcnce there of a 
lady, to whom he is jrrivalely married, ami by whom he has a numerous family. 
'Che f«n(-.'!pov« is the natural daughter of LordOrcy; hence the strong friend.ship 
that subsists bclweeu the Ihdgian King, and the Miiglish Premier.” VVhatsaythe 
Citizen King and his daughter to this bit of .sentiment i‘ 
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lUnTHS—5<mj. 

On February 7, at Wimbledon, the lady 
of (lure f'Kriie,K'«i.—February 10, in Here¬ 
ford Sluvl, the lady ol Bernard BraCas, 
Lsil.—Febiuaiy 12, at No. 1, Bninswiek 
S(|n.ire, the lady of J'Aowia* Davidson, F.vj. 
AM).— Feliniiiry 21, at Vernon House, I’ark 
Place, St. .lames’s, Lady Huffield. —Februaiy 
20, at linghion, the lady of Francis Onslow 
Trent, F.s,).—February 23, in Monlasruc 
Sti-cet, I’ortman Stjuare, the lady of James 
Bust, Esq. 

Births. — Daughters, 

On Januaiy 23, at 40, Bedford Squiuv, 
the lady of Riehard Richards, I'.sq.—.la- 
mi.uy 25, at Tothom, ne.vr Sniilhampton, the 
lady of l-ieutenant-Cidonel Phipps. —Fe- 
hruaiy 2, in Upper Woburn Phu-e, the lady 
of the Rev. lF«Y/ta»t Barfield (still born).— 
Februaiy 6, at Itydc, the lady of W. Hughes 
Hughes, Esq. Af. P. for Orford, and Alder¬ 
man of London.—Febniary 10, in Portland 
Place, the lady of Sir IViliiam Curlis, Bart. 
—Fcbrnaiy 13, the lady of tlie Rev. Charles 
G. Davits, BroadluirsL—Febniary M, at 
H'amington, the lady of Sir C, Edmund 
Carrington, of Cholfont, St. Giles, Bucks. 

Marriages. 

On Feb. 4, James Mander, Rsq. of Lin¬ 
coln's Inn, to Catherine, daughter of George 
Robinson, Es([. of Riehmond, Surrey.—Fe- 
binaiy 0, by the Rev. Chnslophtr 'Benson, 


M.A., Sir Culling Eardleij Smith, fi.art., to 
Isabella, daughter of the late Thomas Wm, 
Carr, Esq. of Frogmore, Ilampslcail.— 
February 9, at 'I'rinity Clmrch, Afaiy-le- 
bone, by the Hon. and Rev. Frederick Ha¬ 
tha tn, Charles Woodcock, Esq. of Park 
Crescent, Portland Place, to the Hon. 
Louisa I ady Edmowtoue, relict of Sir 
Charles Edmonstnne, of Duntreath, in the 
county of Stirlins, Bait.—February 1.3, by 
.special licence, in Biunswiek Square, by the 
lii'V. Charles Perring, Peter hI'Gill, Esq. 
of Montival, to Elisa, only daughtcrof John 
Shuler, Esq. of Hoeoinb Hou.se, Tlendonr— 
February IB, .at St. James’s Church, by the 
Rev. Whitworth Russell, George Luke Rus¬ 
sell, Esq,, youngy'st son of the Right Hon, 
Sir Henry Russell, to the Lady Caroline 
Alicia Diana Pery, daughter of the Earl of 
Limerick, 

Deaths. 

On January 22, the lady of the Right 
Hon. Sir Edward Thornton, G.C.B., of 
Wemburg House, Devon.—January 25, at 
Brighton, Charles Greenwood, Esq., aged 
85.—Fcbniaiy 1, at his residence, Brook- 
grecn-honie, Hammersmith, John Charlton 
Kinchant, Esq., of Park Hall and Bishop’s 
Castle, Shropshire, aged 84.—February 2, 
at Keynsham Bank, Clieltenbara, Preston 
Fryer' Parke, Esq., Major of the 1st regi¬ 
ment, Duke of Lancaster's own militia. 
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ANNALS OF THE BASTILLE. 

Cct aftVeux chateau, palais d« vi iiireance, 

Qui a-nfeme -souvent Ic crime et I’iimoceiice.” llenriadf. 

The drawing from which our einbcl- laying foundations of monnnu’iils which 
lishinent is engraved, w sis taken on the they never rear.togclher with the unsettled 
spot hy a I’arisian artist during the last state of the government of Fruuce, it is 
celehralion of the anniversjvry of the re- more than prohahle that no other inc- 
volution of July, IHtJO : it represents the mento than that which we now see hefore 
consecration, hy Louis Philippe, of the us may ever he vouchsafed to the taking 
site of the liastille to the erection of a of the Bastille. 

grand natiounl moninnent, to be raised In a former number of a well-conducted 

in commemoration of the three days.” andintcreslingwceklymisccllany weread, 
The plate, engraved expressly for the that “ among the projects of Buonaparte 
Lady’.s Magazine, and containing up- for improving the city of Paris, there was 
wards of three hundred highly-finished one for erecting a founUiiii in the cenlre 
figures, is valuable, not only as a work of the Place de la Bastille, so called fivnu 
of art, but in all jirobahility as a last its being the site of the erfehrated ]iris<ni 
memorial of a spot fraught with the most which was demolished in May and June, 
interesting historical reminiscences of 1790,‘ in pursuance of a decree of tlic 
other days. National Assembly. According to the 

About twenty or thirty years ago, it original design, which was furnished hy 
was proposed to erect on this spot a Dcn4)ii, a semicircular arch over tin; 
colossal clepliant, which was to spout Canal Saint Martin was to hear a bronze 
water from bis trunk ; but that plan has elephant, more than seventy-two feet 
long hcen relinquished, like many others, high, ineludiug the lower or tliionc su])- 
devised tor the embellishment of the city: ported hy the animal. The water was to 
its projectors are even .said to have been issue from the trunk i;f this colossal 
at last convinced that the spring could figure, each of whose legs wa« to measure 
not have furnished sufiiaent water. six feet in diameter, aiul in one of them 
Many other schemes were proposed to was to bo a winding staircase leading to 
supersede the colossal elephant. At the tower, 'i’he preparatory works have 
length it was resolved to erect on tlie been continued tardily since the restom- 
square a monument in honour of those tioii of the Bourbons, and it is not certain 
wmo fell in the struggle for liberty in that the original plan will be adhered to.” 
July, 1830. 'I'be description of the pageant at 

iX'eltgve ventured to term ourengraving which the King of the Frencn, his sons, 
a last memorial; for when we consider and tlic Ex-emperor of Brazil presided, 
the extreme vacillation of the French cha- having been already detailed in our pages, 
racter, and the passion of the Parisians for and in those of every periodical and 
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nowfipaper, tlic follo^^ins Iniof summary 
may suJlice to rocal the li'adiiijT features 
of tiie ccrcmoiiy to tlie recollection of our 
reader^. At six o’clock in the morning 
a salvo of artillery announced the. com¬ 
mencement of the stdemnity, and from 
that hour till nightfall, the uuiiion from 
the Hotel des luvalides and the urtilleiy 
of the National fniard, were disiduirged 
every ((uarUT <»f an hour. The streets 
through which the King was to j»ass, 
were lananiented as for a funeral i>i'occ“«- 
sion. Viewed from the extremity of the 
lloulcvard dn Temple, and the Houlevard 
St. Antoine, which together, form along 
and inagniliceni, avenue, the decoration 
elevated on the site of the liastille pre¬ 
sented a grand and imposingaspeel. Its 
form was an octagon, on the four prin¬ 
cipal sides of which, were represented 
the storming of the llaslille in ITt'tt, 
the taking of the llott'l de Ville, the 
taking of the Louvre, and Fauiis I’lii- 
Jipjie accepting the oath. ()n the four 
alternate sides, were inserihed the names 
of the eitiy.ens who fell during the three 
days (»f .lulj. Above the decoration, 
was raisisl a pedestal, on which was in¬ 
serihed, 27, 2H, 2t), Judlfl. riie motto 
of the Nati<uial tiuard— Liberia, Orilrc 
was inscrilied on two .sido.sof the 
pedestal, at the angles «»f which were 
four cocks; in the centre was an cm- 
hlein of the Charte of 18 ;lO. The whole 
was siumonnUsl hy a crown, to whieli 
were attached I'onrieen tii-cohmred Hags, 
in honour ol‘ the fourteen de[)artineuts 
that pnrtieij)ated in the thiic days’ 
struggle. Tiio first stone of the pro¬ 
jected inonuinent was laid hy the King. 

VV> v\ill now pass to some particulars, 
not generally known, relating to the for- 
midahlo forties.s that once ueeupied the 
place filled hy the festive crowds ami 
temporary huilding represented in the 
plate hefoic us, the whole of which may 
he likened to a sulenm and deep tragedy, 
coinmeneing with truth ami reality, and 
concliuliiig with (he gaudy finale of a 
melodrama. 

The word Bastille originally bore a 
general, rather tlian an indiv idual mean¬ 
ing, and was used to designate a small 
iinlique castle, fortified with turrets. 
Such was the Bastille of Paris, which 
seems the only enstlc that has retained 
the name. The building was commenced 
in 1369, by order of Charles V., and 
finished in 1383, during the reign of his 


..f 

[ l.mly'i Mus> 

successor. Under Charles, the first two 
towers of the Bastille were elected, one 
on each side of the then Porte St. Antoine, 
to defend the entrance to the city. The 
other six towers, a.ud the connecting cur¬ 
tains, were built in the lime of his suc¬ 
cessor, when the castle assumed its com¬ 
plete form, and the road wa.s turned in 
the inanncr in which it remained for 
several centuries. Some farther works 
were added about Ileniy the Second’.s 
time. Travellers leaving Paris with the 
intention of proceeding to the South of 
I 'ranee rarely failed to pass directly umlei 
this frowning fortress, which was never 
contemplated by foreigners without in¬ 
dignation, nor by Prenelimen without 
awe and disgust. This castle consisted 
of eight strong towers, and wa.s sur¬ 
rounded with a fosse one hundred and 
twenty yards wide. (Jn the summit of 
the towers was a platform, connccled by 
terraces, vvlieieon piisoners were some- 
tiine.s permitted to walk, attended by a 
guard. Thirlecn pieces of cannon, 
mounted on the platform, were fired on 
daj's of public rejoicing. There were 
five sorts of Chambers in the Bastille. 
The (hmgeons under the loweis exhaled 
noxious vapours, ami were infested with 
rat.s, lizards, toads, and other loathsome 
reptiles. In the angle of c.'ich dungeon 
was a camj) hc■d.'^tL■ad, formed of planks, 
which were supported on bars of iron fixed, 
ill the wall. The cells were dark ami 
hideous, without windows or apertures to 
admit either light or fresh air. They 
wore secured by double doors seven 
inches thick, the interior one covered 
with iron plates, ami fastened liy strong 
bolts and heav y locks. The most horrible 
places of conlincinent were the dungeons, 
wherein were fixed the iron cage.s, eight 
feet high hy six feet wide, and which 
w ere formed of strong beams, strengthened 
with plates of iron. At the time when 
tlicsc fiighlfnl receptacles were contrived, 
Europeans were little better tlnm war¬ 
like savages, who had bent all their ener¬ 
gies to the art of torturing and destroying 
each other, cither by active ferocity in the 
battle field or in colder malice, by the 
dungcoiv or the rack. For the space of 
two centuries the secrets of the fearful 
prison house were well kept, or commu¬ 
nicated only by whispered traditions; nor 
was it, perhaps, till long after these horri¬ 
ble dungeons and cages had been dis¬ 
used, and till the Pastille became a pri- 
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son for refractory literati that public cii- 
rio>uty ventui-cd to be on the qui vive for 
the recital of the cruelties and hidco\is in¬ 
carcerations which had taken place within 
its walls. From Sully we gather only ne- 
gati\e information on the subject; he 
had no great reason to love the old dy- 
nasty of the house of Valois, and had no 
objection to tell a gossipping story of their 
misdeeds whenever he could; yet, with 
regaitl to such abuses, he is silent. When 
he took the command of the Ilastilh', in 
ItiOl, he merely observed that ho had 
been under some trifling disgrace willi 
his royal master; “ but,” added he, 
“ Henry knew none but me by vkhmn ho 
could expect to be served with fidelity in 
ease he shoidd ha\c l)irds in tliat cage.” 
I’rom this passage we may infer that no 
person was tlien in eonfmemenf, a sup¬ 
position perfectly consistent with the be¬ 
nevolent character of Henry the Fourth. 
Indeed, it is more than probable that the 
onblie/ti’s, cages, and dungeons had not 
been in use since the time of the guileful 
and malignant liOuis the Eleventh, who 
employed every means that fratul or force 
could effect to tame the spirit and reduce 
the strength of a haughty and powerful 
nohility, with relation to whom a King 
of France was little more than a chief 
or emperor nominally governing many 
smaller dt'sjmlic sovereigns. Among 
other atrocities, the e.xeereblc monarch 
just named seized the pers<m of James 
d’Armagnac, Hue de Nemours, a de¬ 
scendant of King Clovis: the unhappy 
man was, on a fiivolous accusation, coji- 
tined in an iron cage in the llastillo; 
lavuis, with his own hand, drew np the 
articles of hi.s impeachment, and sent 
judges to the Jlastille to try him; amongst 
the number was Philip de Comiiies, the 
historian. Nemours,having Iwen examin¬ 
ed in his in)n cage, was put to the torture, 
and received sentence of death ; he was 
then led to confession in a hall hung with 
black, and lighted only with black wax 
torches. At his execution Louis put in 
practice a refinement in cruelty, before 
unknown in any Christian country; the 
young childran of the duke were placed 
beneath their father’s scaffold, that at the 
fatal moment they might be covered with 
his blood. In tins condition they were 
taken to the Bastille, and placed in 
wooden cages, made in the fonn of horse- 
panniers, in which the «"f*iifmement of their 
persons (for they could neither sit, stand. 


nor lie) subjected these innocent victinj.s 
of a monster’s malice to perpetual torture. 
In short, the fiendish torments inflicted on 
these iinhapjiy young princes might .seem 
in<‘redil)le, were not (ho facts attested 
hy a pctiti<»n, presented hy them t<* the 
parliament of Paris, in 1 ts;L After his 
death, Louis the Eleventh left in his 
various castles and dungeons, cages and 
instruments of torture suflioiciil to terrify 
jK)stcrity, and afl'ord b\u tno much foun¬ 
dation for a vast mimber of frightful 
stories; hut although t!ie llastillo vv:is 
ever the scene, par exccUetuc, of tyranny, 
injustice, wrongful imprisonuieui, aiiil 
illegal executions, the dispassionate his¬ 
torical e\amincr will remain eouvinced, 
tliat since the reign of Louis the IHcveiith, 
few prisoners were put to the tortiire 
within its walls. 

The stormy minority of Jionis the 
Thirteenth, under the government of the 
haughty (’ardiiial Uiehelieii, filled (lie 
fortress of the Bastille w itli sta te prisonei s 
During the minority of l.oitis the Four¬ 
teenth, a civil war called the Fronde, and 
eonteniporary with (he great rehollion in 
England, was waged hctwceii the proud 
voung nobility, a part of whom re- 
liise<l to submit to the foreign sway of 
Cardinal Mazarine, (he favourite and 
]>rime minister of the (inecn llegcnt 
Anne of Austria. A series id skirmisliing 
engagements took ]>lace before the gate 
of St. Antoine, (ho move ancient part of 
the Bastille, ami the king’s Iroojis w<to 
defeated through the warlike spirit of his 
cousin, Mademoiselle de Moiitiieiisier, 
who caused (he cannons of the Bastille, 
whieli she hehl in right of her father, 
(fastoUjOf Drleaiis,to lie fired on the royal 
forces. As soon as inU'Sliiie commotion 
had ceased, the Bastille was again ile- 
voled to the punishment of state offenders, 
and wa.s used as the place of private exe¬ 
cutions. In Itf7‘f, the baggage of Louis, 
C'hev'alicr de llohan, grand huntsman of 
France,having been taken and rummaged 
in a skinnish, some letters were found 
.which created a suspicion that he had 
treated with the English for the surrender 
of Havre de Grace. He was arrested 
and confined in the Bastille. 'I'he Sieur 
dc la Tiianderic, his agent, concealed 
himself. A commission waa named to 
proceed against the accused for treason, 
the proofs of whioh were, however, in- 
suflieierit. La Tnanderie was discovered 
at Bouen, where an attempt was made to 
R 2 
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arvebt him, hut he fiiv«l on his assailants, 
and compelled them to kill him on the 
spot. iSes I'lal indnidiials ultuclied to the 
(yhcv.ilier do llohaii went every evening 
round ihe Baslille, oiyin}i: through a 
speaking trumpet, “ lai 'ruauderie is 
dead, and has made no avowal.” It is 
prohahle that the chevalier was immured 
In the deepest dungeon, for he heard 
nothing. The commissioners, not heiiig 
able to extort from him a eonfeshion, 
told him that the king knew all, and that 
they were authorised to promise hint a 
jtardon if lie would aeknowledge the 
truth. Theercdulons prince made a full 
confession. The eomiuissioner.s then 
changed their language: “ they could 
not altogetlier answer for the pardon, hut 
they would solicit it,” About this they 
troubled themselves little, and Bohan 
was iinally eoudeinued to lose his licad. 
He was eondiicterl on a plutfurni to the 
sea Hold, by means of a gallery raised 
to the lieighth of the window of the 
armoury in the arsenal, which looked 
towards tlie little sfimive at the end of 
the Hue, ties Tom miles. lie was be¬ 
headed Nov. “27, ItiTd. 

In the leign of Louis the hoiirtcenth 
literary olfencos were ofk'ii |)unished by 
imprisonment in the ll.istillc; and there 
were few wits of any ominenee who did 
not at one lime or other find themselves 
provided with food and lodging at the 
expense of royalty in return for S4)mc 
wicked epigram or imprudent sallv either 
against the king, his mii 5 tre.s.ses, or minis¬ 
ters. One of the lirst of these literary 
oircnder.s wa.s a hoy of thirteen, who had 
written a witty latliji epigiam, and 
posted it under an adulatory inseviptiou 
to I.ouis the Lourteeulli, which the 
.lesuits had ])laced over the door of their 
college. As the boy w as receiving his edu¬ 
cation at the Jesuits’ College, the matter 
was severely investigated, and neither the 
rank, the extreme youtlj, nor tlie preco¬ 
cious Uileiit of tlie olfender could .shield 
hiin from the penalty due to the double 
criiiio committed against both Catholig 
Church and Christian King: as an espe¬ 
cial favour, however, he was sentenced 
only to perpetual imprisonment, and 
was immured in the citadel of the Isle 
of St. Marguerite, in Proveme, which 
se.cmsto have been a sort of preparatoi“y 
school to the Bastille. Alter several 
years he was tiausferred to the latter for- 
ticss in 1701; he had been a prisoner 


thirty-one years. Having at this time, 
become heir to all his family, who were 
among the proudest and richest nobles 
of Trance, the Jesuit Riiiuelit, then con¬ 
fessor to the Baslille, remonstrated with 
his brethren on the nece.ssity of restoring 
the prisoner to liberty. A great merit wa.s 
ma(lc of the assistance granted by them; 
and this noble, whose family would have 
been extinct, but for their interest in 
unbarring the gates of his prison, 
was obliged to give liberal proofs of 
gratitude to a-body of men, whose ven¬ 
geance for an act of hoyi.sh petulance 
had caused him to he immured, during 
the ilower of his existence. 

About this time, the hand of death 
liberated a still more extraordinary cap- 
live from a cruel incarceration in the 
Bastille. fn 1704, died the prisoner, 
celebrated in history as the Man with 
the Iron Mu.sk. This extraordinary per¬ 
sonage, the mystery (tf whoso name and 
quality has ever hatfled conjeeture, was 
buried at midnight, under the name of 
a servant, in the parish ehurch of St. 
I’aul,—the usual custom observed with 
regard to such inmates of the Bastille as 
died in eonlinement. Notwithstanding 
the iinpenetrahlc veil in which every cir¬ 
cumstance connected with the history of 
the Man with the I ion Ma.sk was involved, 
Voltaire, with his usual presumption, insi¬ 
nuated that he was acquainted with the 
secret, vvliich, however, he has not di¬ 
vulged. 11e claimed the honour of being 
the first to mention the story of this man’s 
singular impri.sonment, when, in fact, a 
book, called Mcmoircs Secrets, and pub¬ 
lished nine years before the appearance 
of Vidtaire’s le de Lovis XI P.,declares 
the mainior of tlio imprisonment of the 
Iron Mask, and asserts that lie was the 
Count dc Vennaiulois, the unfortunate 
son of the beautiful La Vallicre and 
Louis the Fourteenth, and passionately 
beloved by his parents. The author of 
the iSeeret Memoirs states, that excessive 
indulgence had rendered the Duke inca¬ 
pable of contiDuling his high impetuous 
spirit in the presence of his royal brother, 
the Dauphin, and that one day when 
they were amusing themselves togetlicr, 
Verinandois gave the heir of France a 
violent box on the ear. For tliis inex¬ 
piable offence, he was condemned to the 
iron mask and perpetual imprisonment, 
while the report of his death was circu¬ 
lated ; and as his mother and all con- 
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cerned wore informed tliut he died of the 
plajriic, his body was supposed to Inn e 
heeii hastil V Imried «ithout the iisiiiil delay 
of slate. 'Die circumstances of this story, 
though plausilde, disapfree, in point of 
chronolofvy, vsidi many of those con¬ 
nected -svith the lontj impiisonmeiU, of 
the Man with the Iron Mask. Tl»c most 
prohaldo supposition is, that he was a 
twin brother of I.ouia the Fourteenth, 
and that his face was concealed hceanse 
of his extreme likeness to the Kill!*', lest 
France should he im'olvcd in a succession 
war; hut, even if this version of the 
story be adopted, it seems im]>rohahle 
that his erncl detainers should have 
trusted him with the secret of his royal 
birth—a secret with which the lion 
Mask was evidently acquainted. 'I’he 
inysffry must now remain inscrut.ilde, 
for it is credibly asserted that J.ouis the 
Sixteenth himself examined all the stale 
documents likely to throw lipi'lit on this 
extraordinary matter, for the elucidation 
of which, his own ])rivate family tradi¬ 
tions were insuHieiout; the attemj)t, 
however, was unsueeossful. l.ouis tlie 
I'hp^hleenth, an author of tmnsiderahlc 
talent, a man of learninp;, and pecu¬ 
liarly interested in history, likewise look 
great pains, after his restoration, to solve 
the problem, hut in vain. It was the 
boyish puzzle of these two princes, fer 
at that time Voltaire was in his plory, 
and no doubt their desire to discover the 
secret was sincere. 'I'he ancedotes given 
by V^dtairc of the iny.sterions prisoner, 
were well calculated to excite intense 
curiosity. The following is the nanative: 
JSome months after the tleath of Cardinal 
Mazarine, in ItifJl, an unknown prisoner, 
of a majestic height, in the vigour of 
youth, and of a graceful and noble fi¬ 
gure, was sent witli the utmost secrecy 
to the ca.stle on St. Marguerite’s Island, 
in Provence; on the road, he wore a mask, 
the chin of which, composed of steel 
springs, aftorded him Uic facility of 
eating witliotit laying it aside. Orders 
were given to put him to death, should 
he discover himself. He remained in the 
island, till an officer of tried fidelity, 
named St. Mars, who was made governor 
of the llastille in 1(15)0, conducted him 
to that fortress from St. Marguerite. 
Before his departure from the island, 
the Marquis de Louvois, Prime Minister 
of France, visited him with great respect, 
and when ad*lressing him, remained 
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sfaiidiii'r. The stranger, with his mask 
stil! on, was brought to the Bastille, and 
rereived e\eiy attention and aocoinmo- 
duiioii whieli that gloomy .sojourn could 
atlbrd. flis slightest wishes wen’ at- 
lomh'd to. Ilis grenlest jileasiue con¬ 
sisted in e.Mr.umlinary fine linen and 
l:u‘('s. lie played on the guitar with 
oxqiiisite taste and skill. None pre¬ 
sumed to address him, except in a lone 
of the greatest deferenee, and the go- 
vernoi seldom sat down in his presence. 
An old ]diy.sieiim of the Bastille, who 
had frequently attended this .singular 
capti\e, declared llial ho never saw lii.s 
face, though he had often fell hi.s jmlsc ; 
that his complexion was r.itlier brown, 
and that he had a linely fonned figure. 
The tone of his voice was most musical 
and engaging; he never eom|)lamed of 
his iinprisoninent, nor disclosed wlio he 
was. These particulars weie conlirnied 
by a fanious surgeon, son-in-law to the 
ahoie-mentioued physician, and by M 
Benniiille, successor to S(. Mars. The 
stranger died in 1701. J''rom the niqmh- 
lished memoirs of M. do la llointarie, 
we g.ilhi'V the following nddilional in- 
tcllige.uee. W hen the stranger was liist 
sent to St. Marguerite, the governor 
himself waited on him, and with his own 
hands set the silver plaU's on the table ; 
Imt it st ems the bird was then new to 
the cage, and made frantic, clforts to e.s- 
cape. The prisoner one day rnsheti on 
the governor, loekeil the door of his 
apartment on him, and lied ilown stairs; 
but was stopped by theecntinel mi ilnly. 
The.governor meantim# gave the alarm 
from the window, onlering the garristm 
to turn out and secure the prisoner, who 
was making his escape. 'I'he latter, 
whilst engaged in a desperate senffie with 
the eentinel, was seized by the officer on 
guard, vvlio drew his sword, wlimi tlio 
jirlsoner exclaimed, in a comniniiding 
tone of voice, “ Sovpivz u ce ijur vims fnifes, 
Motmeur Rexpecte: Ic xung de vox Soitvr- 
rainx." “'ndiik of what yon arc about, 
Sir. Respect the blood of your .Nov'ereigns.” 
During this .scene of tumult, flic gover¬ 
nor, who had been liberated, came down 
stairs, placed liis hand on the piisviner’s 
mouth, and liaving desired all present to 
forget what he had said, threalencd )»is 
captive with instant death if he proceerled 
in liis communication.s. He was then 
conducted to his apartment, and guarded 
with redoubled care. On another occa- 
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sion, tlic Iron Mask enpravcd with a 
knife a few words on one of his bilrer 
plates, and threw it into the water be¬ 
neath his tower towards a (isherman who 
was drawin|T hjs nets. The fisherman 
broupht the plate to the governor, who 
asked him if he could rpad; the man 
replied in the negative, upon which the 
govcnior detained him, till convinced 
that he had spoken truth, and that the 
plate had been seen by no other person ; 
the fisherman was then dismissed. “ Go, 
said the governor, you are fortunate in 
not knowing how to read.” 

M. Chamillard, the last person who 
knew any thing of this strange secret, 
when on his death bed, was implored by 
Ids son-in-law, the second Marshal de 
Fcuillade, to reveal the name and rank 
of the Man with the Iron Mask. Cha¬ 
millard answered, that it was a secret of 
stjito, and that he had taken an oath 
never to divulge it. 

Such is the evidence regarding this 
mysterious personage, and the only cer¬ 
tainty we c:in arrive at, after the effin-ts 
made hy T^ouis the Sixteenth and Louis 
the Eighteenth, to discover the secret, is, 
that it died with the few persons to whom 
it was originally entrusted. That the 
prisoner could not have been Vennandois, 
is apparent, from the fact, that in Au¬ 
gust, ItMWt, Vennandois, when only two 
years old, was made Adminvl of France; 
whereas the Iron Mask was brought to 
St. Marguerite, a grown youth in 16(il, 
six years before Vennandois was born. 

During the last century the Bastille 
was chiefly noted for its literary pri¬ 
soners. At that epoch a hearty laugh 
was excited, by tlie fate of the Count 
Hussy Rabutin, who, having amused 
himself with writing scandalous memoirs 
of tho court and royal family, was so 
far blinded by the vanity of an author, 
that, in the absence of other readers, ho 
ventured to show his MS. to the King, 
for his Majesty's approval. For his 
pains fhe noble author was sent to the 
Ihistillc, to reflect, at leisure, on his im¬ 
prudent freak; and, after a year or two 
of diirance, was banishefl to his country 
seat,—a woful Siberia to a wit and gal¬ 
lant of the court of Louis XIV. The 
Count remained in disgrace for the rest 
of his life. During the reign of hgrand 
monareh, nobles ami gentles were almost 
the only literati, and tliose who had 
dabbled loo boldly in political stjuibs or 


court gos.sip, were the chief visitors to 
the Bastille ; but in the succeeding reign, 
when the march of intellect urged the 
nation towards the vortex of the revo¬ 
lution, we find such men as the lowly 
horn Marmontel consigned to the keep¬ 
ing of that aristocratic dungeon. In 
bis sprightly auto-biography, the last- 
mentioned writer has left us an amusing 
journal of his excellent dinners and 
desserts, and the polite attentions of 
the governor, inspiring the reader with 
any tiling rather than dread of the far- 
famed castle widiin which he was im¬ 
mured. No less than sixty-seven lettres 
de cachets were issued against Mirabeau, 
cither for his sins against his family, or 
the government. The Bastille was as fa¬ 
miliar to him as his nightcap. Despite, 
however, of good dinners, and com¬ 
fortable lodgings, the savans raised such 
a doleful chorus against the abuses of the 
BovStille, that the tender-hearted Louis 
the Sixteenth, on his accession, ordered 
all its apartments and dungeons to bo 
searched, and the prisoners to be libe¬ 
rated; none were found in the dun¬ 
geons, and but few in tlie other apart¬ 
ments. Much sentimental writing was 
put forth on this occasion. M. Mercier 
was even barefaced enough to appro¬ 
priate an ancient Asiatic anecdote, for 
the benefit of his own age and country. 
Every schoolboy had heard that the Em¬ 
peror Kam Ki once set at liberty all liis 
prisoners; and, amongst the rest, a 
gray-hcaded man, who had been con¬ 
fined during forty years, and who, on 
ascertaining that he had outlived all his 
friends, returned to his dungeon, and 
begged to be again admitted. M. Mer¬ 
cier unbhishingly asserted, that this in¬ 
cident hajipcned at the last clearance of 
tlie Bastille ; the story was eagerly be¬ 
lieved by the populace. On such an oc¬ 
casion the French writer should have 
displayed some imagination, and in¬ 
vented something new, as most readers 
must have detected the mere change of 
names and dates. 

Inflated feelings, and theatrical sen¬ 
timent, act powerfully on a French mob; 
accordingly, one of the first revo¬ 
lutionary movements was the storming 
of the detested Bastille, which was le¬ 
velled to the ground during a popular 
commotion on the 13th and Hth of 
July, 1789; the governor and garrison 
were slaughtered, to alone for crimes 
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tliat liiul long ceased to be peipetvated 
within its walls. \\ ith us luueh show of 
reason inifjht linglisliincn tear down the 
Tower of London, us a sacrifice to the 
manes of the young sons of Edward the 
Eourth, to the memory of Anne Bullen, 
—of SirThonras More—of along list of 
innocent victims. At the time of the 
demolition of tlic Bastille but seven pri- 
.soners were found w ithin its walls; four 
of these had forged assignats, and three 
others were noble maniacs, who had, in 
delirium, eommitletl homieide, an<l who 
were detained at the request of their own 
friends. A lively writer gives a most 
graphic deseriplion of the scene of de- 
vstrnctiou:—“ I was an eye-witness,” says 
he, “ of a great part of the engagement (i f I 
may so call it) on the 14th. Eorahouteight 
and fort) hours previous to that inumo- 
rable day, there had been indications of 
some great niovemenl on the part of the 
people. Men left their ordinary busi¬ 
ness, and were, to bo seen moving about, 
with fiiccs of importance and of excite¬ 
ment, or standing in groups, engaged m 
eager and animated conversation. To¬ 
wards the evening of the 12th, an a.sU)- 
nislnng numhev of aimed citizens were 
asseiiihled in their dilVerent districts. 
None could guess the precise cause, or 
the probable result of the tumult; but, 
from time to lime, a gloomy murmur of 
the word Bastille tended to indicate the 
point of attraction. A short time pre¬ 
viously, a disturbance had broken out in 
the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and the go¬ 
vernor, M. do Launay, had been induced 
to put the Biistille in a state of defence; 
his preparations had, it is said, increased 
in proportion to Uic angnieiitation of 
the fenneut in Paris. There were alto- 
getlier, upon the towers, about fifteen 
pieces of cannon, eight and four 
pounders, which, cither from decay, or 
from the antique manner in which they 
were mounted, were not only useles.s, ex¬ 
cept for the purpose of tiring a salute, 
but completely exposed tlie gunners in 
the act of reloading. 'Hiere were, how¬ 
ever, some smaller pieces, of a size be¬ 
tween Cannon and small arms, called 
amuse lies du Conile de Saxe, placed at 
dififerent loop-ltoles. The garrison con¬ 
sisted of eighty-two invalids, and 
thirty-two men of a Swiss regiment, 
under the command of a lieutenant. 
Early on the 14th of July a deputation, 
from the Hotel de Villc, waited on the 
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govonuir, to state the agitation which 
tlu;.-.e preparations caused amongst the 
people, ami to request that they mightbe 
(lis(H)ntinucd. De Laiuiiiy dcelaretl that 
he could not dismount the guns without 
ordcis from the King; hut that the gar¬ 
rison, unless (irst attacked, shouhl not 
make use of them. In ulnnit half an 
honi an immense crowd arrived in front 
of the Bastille, armed with every spei’ios 
of weapon—guns, swords, axes, all 
were put into roiinisitit n. Shouts of 
‘ Nous wi{/«7js /e llrtstUU’, d bus Ir lias- 
tdle!' were uttered by the poniilaeo. 
W'itli these cries tiny aihaiiccd; the 
men on the walls ealltiig out to iliem 
that they were exposed to the lire from 
the out-vsorks; hut, nothing d.unUoil, 
the mol) gained the first small draw- 
hriilge, in consequence of an ad of in¬ 
dividual eonrago, not a, little nmark¬ 
able. An individual, 1 hc1ic\c <in ohi 
.soldier, olijiihed upon the roof of the 
house neare-st tlie bridge (a ]>erfumer’s 
shop), and thence got upon the outer¬ 
most wall—from this ho let himself drop 
uj)on the roof of the guard-house, and 
next iutti the ixnirt. lie rninmage<l the 
guard-house for the keys of the draw¬ 
bridge; they had, ln)wevor, been re¬ 
moved. He then called to his asso- 
ciates for an axe, whieli was Unown to 
liim; with this he Irroke the holts and 
locks which secured the bridge, and it 
fell! In like manner, willi the assist¬ 
ance of more hands, the gresit draw¬ 
bridge was lowered ; and the assailants 
were now possessed of the outworks of 
the place. During this scene the gar¬ 
rison had forborne to fire. Imh’cd, imi 
a shot had been exebanged on eithm 
side. But emboldened by success, the 
assailants rushed, iu a body, to carry the 
.second bridge; anti, as they advanced, 
fired a volley on the garrison. 'J’liis wsis 
returned with such otleet, th.'il the jx)- 
pulace retreated under difi'erent \ united 
archways of the outer courts, to protect 
themselves from the lire of the castle. 
From these positions they kept up a con- 
stiiut fire. 

“After all, tlicBastille was rather sur¬ 
rendered than taken, as hut one man 
was killed. At a little befi^re four 
o’clock, the assailants brought three 
large waggons full of straw, to set fire 
to the ouUbnildings. Thi.s was the 
greatest blunder committed throughout 
the affair, the flames being rather an im- 
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pediment to the populace tliau an annoy¬ 
ance to the garrison: accordingly, tho 
■waggons had not been long on lire, be¬ 
fore as stvemious endcavoui's were made 
to remove them a.s previously to bring 
tliein. One individual dashed forward, 
and, by dint of his own unassisted 
strength and courage, withdrew a 
Mazing waggon which blocked up the 
approach to the main entrance. This 
feat was succeeded by a tremendous 
shout from the assailants. A holder or a 
moi’e intrepid action 1 never witnessed. 
Two otlier individuals who had accom- 
anied this man in the attempt were 
died at each side of him. liis name 
wius lliule; he was a mcrccr, and lived 
near St. Paul’s. He perfonned many 
acts of distinguished valour during the 
day. Soon afterwards the olliccr of the 
Swiss detachment, whose instigation had 
powerfully contributed to encourage M. 
de l*aunay in his defence, parleyed with 
the asssiilants through a sort of loophole, 
near .the drawbridge. In the name of 
the governor, he demanded that the 
garrison should he allowed to march out 
with the honours of war. lliis was 
peremptorily refused. He then wrote 
down the terms on which they were 
willing to surrender, stating that they 
would lay down their arms and give up 
the 13u.slille, provided their personal 
safety were respected. ‘ We have 
20,000 pounds of powder in the place,’ 
added he, ‘ and if you object to our 
terms, we will blow ourselves and the 
whole neighbourhood into the air.’ The 
paper was luinded through the loophole; 
a large ulank was thrown across the 
ditch, ami the same intrepid person who 
bad removed the waggons approached to 
receive it, and delivered it to an officer of 
the Q,uceu’s regiment, who, strange to 
say, had been most active in the attack. 
The officer, M. filic, read the paper 
aloud. The people cried out, ‘ Lower 
your bridge—nothing shall happen to 
you:’ and M. Elic, ‘ We accept your 
terms, upon the word of au officer (j'bi 
Wofficier ); lower your bridge.’ 

“ M. Elie, however, found it impossi¬ 
ble to keep the promise he had thus 
given. As soon as the bridge was lowered, 
and tlie gate opened, the people rushed 
forward iu tumultuous crowds. Ac¬ 
knowledging no commander, they disre¬ 
garded the capitulation i they violated 
every feeling of humanity; and here 


commences the painful part of my narra¬ 
tive. I confess my hopes and wishes 
had hitherto gone with the assail¬ 
ants : had they been as merciful after 
their victory as they were brave in gain¬ 
ing it, I sliould have had no cause to 
regret their success. 

“ The Bastille surrounded at about 
twenty minutes before five o’clock. I 
left the Rue St, Antoine, and pi-oeeeded 
to the Hotel de Ville, where no little 
agitation existed. 1 soon saw some of 
the miserable Invalides dragged along like 
slaves rather than prisoners, and under¬ 
going every species of outrage and insult. 
Two of them were hanged in the next 
street, and several torn to pieces, but the 
National Guard interfered in behalf of 
the remainder, and escorted them to their 
head quarter, at the Hotel des Invalides. 
Scarcely had this taken place when 
another party advanced, dragging along 
with them the officers, and shouting, ‘ a 
lu Creve, a la Greve.’ The populace 
seemed intoxicated with rage, and yelled 
forth the most honihle cries. They had 
decided that those who governed the 
Bastille should die where the vilest cri¬ 
minals undergo the sentence of the law. 
1 was irresistibly impelled to follow the 
crowd, and to witness with my own eyes 
in what maimer the scene would end. I 
had, during that day, seen many indi¬ 
viduals meet death—but oh! how vast 
the difference between its infliction ‘ in 
the trade of war’ and the being massacred 
by a sanguinary mob, every ej^ gleaming 
hatred and revenge! 

“ M. de l.aunay was a man apparently 
about fifty; bis bead was uncovered, and 
bis dress disordered. His face was the 
picture of despair. Though physically a 
brave man—for the proposal to blow up 
the Bastille yii’iis his—the horrors of sucb 
a death as he was about to undergo 
seemed to have unstrung his nerves. 
His cheek was deadly pale, his eyes were 
glazed and haggard. In the midst of 
Uie most ajipalling cries he was dragged 
to the place of execution: a ruffian behind 
him raised an axe with which he was 
armed, dealt his blow, and the head 
rolled on the pavement! It was instantly 
snatchpd ur, placed on the end of a pike, 
and carried ofl’ to the Palais Roval. 

“ Only two officers reached the places 
of execution: some had escaped, and two 
had been killed on the wav. The officer 
next iu conunand to M. de Launay was 
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M. dc Losmc, his major, a man beloved 
by all who had known any thinp; of the 
Ba.^tillc. M. dc Launay had jnst been 
slain, and the crowd were tearing the 
major one from the other, that each 
might participate in the act of putting 
him to death ; when a man, ajiparcntly 
about thirty, foreed his way through the 
crowd, threw himself between de Losnio 
and his assailants, and exclaimed, ‘ Stop! 
you know not what yoti do! j ou are 
about to kill the most humane and ex¬ 
cellent man in the world : I was once a 
prisoner in the Bastille; to his humanity 
1 owe everything; all other prisoners 
would say the same.’ ‘ Young man,’ 
said M, de Losine, wlio retained his 
courage and presence of mind in a re¬ 
markable manner, ‘ Young man, what 
arc you about to do ? retire, you will 
saeriliee jourself without saving me!’ 

“In answer to this appeal tlie Marquis 
dc Pellcport (for S(» was this generous 
man named) flung himself between M. 
<le [<osme and his enemies, hut was over¬ 
powered with numbers, and sank ex- 
liaustod 011 the steps of the Hotel de 
V die. M. de Losme, in the scnfllc, fell 
^licreed with wounils; M. do I’elleport, 
who was also wounded, but who survived 
this awful day, had at least the consola¬ 
tion of preventing the gallant de Losme 
from dying like a common malefactor, 
by the rope, which the moh were pre¬ 
paring.” 

A few days afterwards the Bastille was 
levelled to the ground by the populace, 
and Paris rang with various tokens of 
exultation ou the occasion. The triumph 
of the people was manifested to the royal 
family, by a deputation of the women of 
the Halle. The.sc dames arc market- 
women of every denomination; but in 
compliment to the superior activity and 
eloquence of the Naiades of the f^eine, 
the appellation of Poissardes is usually 
given to the whole sisterhood. ITiese vira¬ 
goes presented the Dauphin with a box of 
dominos made from the stones of the 
Bastille, and bearing on the lid a long 
republican inscription. To the sad heart 
of his mother this incident was pro¬ 
phetic of further calamity. 

We have now closed me last annal of 
the Bastille; and if our historical re¬ 
searches have inspired our readers with 
a wish to behold an exact model of tliis 
celebrated castle, we can give them the 
furUrer information where it will meet 


Uieir eyes. As this cireumslanec has 
escaped the research of the indefatigable 
author of the “ Lvory-Day Book,” it may 
he regarded as one of tho.se traditional 
reminiscences dear to the antiijuarv and 
historian, hnt which often die with the 
oldest inlia1)ibtnts of a place, flu want of 
a reeoriling pen. \Vhooter takes jdca- 
snre in tracing the scenes of past history 
will be amply repaid bt a walk i>ver 
Greenwich Park and lliucklicafh. Al- 
tbougb the Iloyal Palact and IMeasuince 
are no more, and tin* pl.iin heaps of turf, 
with which our (’cltic ancestors comme¬ 
morated their dead, have survived that 
gorgeous gothic scat of our Plaulageuets, 
there is much to interest the observer. 
He must ascoud M:ii/e-hill (whose uaino 
recals the memory of the verdurous 
Labvrintli, that once tbnnerl a conspicu¬ 
ous feature in I'vciy Pli'as.iunee); id the 
to]> of this hill he will see to the left an 
anti(|ue house, looking much older than 
it really is, and called Vanhnrgli House. 
This mansion, which is now a boarding- 
school for young ladies, was built by Sir 
John Vanhurgh, for his own residence, 
when he occupied the situation of sur¬ 
veyor of Greenwich Hospital, at present 
held by a gentleman of pure arcbitce.tnral 
taste and classic attainments} whoso iiro- 
ductions form a .strong contrast to those 
of his whimsical predecessor. 'I'o the 
whims, however, of ISir John, we owe the 
model of the Bastille; for pass over a 
stile, that leads to the hack of Vanhurgh 
IJon.se, and you lind yourself in a patli- 
way among plca.sant fields and open 
verdure, not yet polluted by brickkinis, 
and to the left commanding a glorious 
panoramic view over London, the reaches 
of the Thames, and the ricli foliage of 
Greenwich Park: before you sL'inds a 
singular collection of columnar towers, 
built of small dusky ycliowi.sli bricks, 
and furnished with loojdiolc windows, 
and crossleted apertures. Li cry person 
who looks upon the building now faintly 
described, mid who has seen a print of 
the Bastille, will be convinced that the 
exact miniature of that celebrated for¬ 
tress is before liitn. Local tradition 
states that .'Sir John V^inhurgh built his 
model of the Bastille for the express pur- 
pose of annoying Louis the fourteenth, 
w hose jealou.syin regard to this castle was 
so great, that when Sir John some lime 
afterwards ventured hisnei-son in France, 
he was!>ci 2 :cd and sufTcrca alongand severe 
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incarceration in ll»e Bastille. The hiogra- 
piiyof this celebrated author and architect 
aflbnls no clue to the real origin of this 
Imilding, but it throws some light on the 
story, by relating the following circum¬ 
stance : .Sir John Vanhurgh made a pro¬ 
fessional tf)ur in France; and while 
drawing sketches of .some ancient build¬ 
ings, whicli were unfortunately connected 
with fortifications, he was seized by the 
French government, and sent to the 
Bastille for some months: here he Wiis 
treated with so much lenity, that during 
his confinement he wrote several of his 
most celchrated comedies, or at least 
drew their plots and principiU characters. 
When his imprisonment became gene¬ 
rally known, many of the litersiry nobles 
of France made such strong interest with 
Louis the Fourteenth for his liberation, 
that the monarch at last relented, and 
sent him back to England. In comine- 
inuration of his imprisonment wc may 
sup]H)sc (for we repeat that his biography 
is silent on that head) Sir John built the 
model of his late prison on his estate at 


Greenwich,nt rauuuigaricias, a 

slice of crown lands awarded to him, with 
other loaves and fishes, as a reward for 
his staunch whiggeries, by George tbe 
First, to whom his martyrdom in tbe 
Bastille rendered him singularly accept¬ 
able. The model of the Bastille, built 
by Vanhurgh, is now occupied as a gen¬ 
teel dwelling-house. Sir John did not 
alTect to give to the interior any simi¬ 
larity with his celebrated prison; we find 
no oubliettes, cages, or dungeons within: 
it is built rather after the fashion of an¬ 
tique mansions of two or three centuries 
agonc,— 

“ With windows that exclude the light, 
And passage.s tliat lead to nothing.” 

Certain it is, that this monument of 
whiiiisiciil taste, togetl\er with its neigh¬ 
bour, Vanhurgh Ihmse, olUaincd for Sir 
John this satirical impromptu from a con¬ 
temporary wit: 

“ Lie heavy on him earth, for he 

Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


THE CONGUEROR. 

BY 0. R. CAUI'EU, ESU. 


(tiory ami jilo.xsure, learning, power, and fame, 

Are idols of deceptive sway—mankind 
Have crown’d them for tlie ina.stcr spell of life, 

And yet a mocking destiny they win. 

II. Ahmli'omet’j. 

They strew his jjath with vine, 

And welcome him with lutes, 

And breathe around the sacred shrine 
The festal sound of flutes. 

His glance is like a star 
Flashing on the wanderer’s eye. 

And he guides his stately car 
Like a spirit of tlic sky! 

The deep triumphal voice 
Of a nation rolls along. 

And makes his heart rejoice. 

As its cadence bursts in song. 

He bos seen his banner wave 
When fields were proudly won, 

And the trumpet call’d the brave 
To their tents at set of sun. 
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And his stckeninjjf thoughts recoil 
From the scenes so much deplored; 

And loathe the tributary spoil 
Which graced his victor sword. 

He views the gorgeous throng 
With a calm and clouded brow!— 

Oh ! Fame, whose noblest gift is song, 

What are thy laurels now 1 

liCt the festal music cease, 

And the gorgeous Uirong depart, 

And may the dove-like wings of peace 
Surround the conqueror’s heart. 

Deal. 


TRAVELLING SKETCHES OF THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 

No. I. 

FROM BERLIN TO COPEMIAUEN. 


1 left Berlin in the summer of 1837, 
with the intention of visiting Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway; those distant 
countries having c\ er possessed, in iny 
eyes, an incxpressihle clninn, perliaps 
because explored by few of my country¬ 
men. A portion of France and Italy, 
some of the principal towns of Germany, 
and, perhaps, an excursion to iSwitzcr- 
land, are in general suflicient to satisfy 
the appetite of a modern yost-chaisc tra¬ 
veller. Your cockney tourist is invariahly 
an animal of method and routine : he 
gapes at the self-same scenery on which 
tlioiisands of cockneys before him have 
fixed theirwithcringgaze; he gallopsfrom 
place to place with the utmost rapidity, 
looks unuttcrahlc disdain at every thing 
not English, and, finally, returns home 
to praise all that he so unceremoniously 
execrated when abroad, to talk, or may¬ 
hap to write, of avalanches and Mont 
Blanc; to laud French fricassees; and by 
invidious comparisons, to put country 
gentlemen out of conceit with a bceu 
steak. But who ever hears of a MUor 
Anglais secluding himself for a season 
within the barbarian walls of Copen¬ 
hagen, Christiana, Drontheim, or Stock¬ 
holm ? To a heedless wayfarer, of le.ss 
imitative propensities, the north of Eu¬ 
rope presents much that is attractive; it 
was, therefore, with a feeling of inex¬ 
pressible deligh^ that I found myself 
enabled to realize my long-cherisLcd 
idea of contemplating, in the midst of 
their deserts, that Geimanic people, 


whom Tacitus, were he to “ revisit tbe 
glimpses of the moon,” might still re¬ 
cognise. 1 knew blit little of their cus¬ 
toms, their popular ballads, tlicir sagas, 
their ancient inytbology ; but that little 
inspired me with tlic desire of learning 
more, of penetrating into a new world, 
in which the man of science or of ima¬ 
gination, might at every step enrich him¬ 
self with frcsli treasures. 

I look the road to Ntralsund, in order 
to embark at Grcitswalil. At the dis¬ 
tance of aleagUG from Berlin the traveller 
quits the paved road, and finds himself 
buried in solitudes, which often present 
no direct route to liis choice. Some¬ 
times his way lies through sanriy tracts, 
re.scmbling immense plains abandoned 
by the sea; .sometimes he emsses exten- 
.sive forests of fir and gigantic birch- 
trees ; sometimes a Hold of corn, or a 
meadow, like those of Normandy, smiles 
upon him in the desert. In these wild 
regions the rivers present no steep banks 
to the eye, hut seem to glide with indo¬ 
lence along tlie sandy soil, with which 
they are almost on a level: (he traveller 
often coasts them for miles without being 
aware of their existence, when all at 
once his facultie-s lire amazed by tlie 
sight of a mast, or a white sail, glittering 
amidst the fir trec.s. Here and there he 
meets with a neat village, eharacterised 
by that aspect of tranquil propriety, 
which the Germans express by the word 
heimlich. Often, where no human habi¬ 
tation ib visible, may be observed some- 
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thill}; like a garden hordering the road 
—a sort of Oasis in the desert—a rude 
parterre of ]ilie.s or jonquillcs, and, pcr- 
hajis, a hcnch for the accommodation of 
the rainlder. Such a spectacle is well 
calculated to gratify the mind with the 
idea of that simple henevolence, and 
gentle nature, which arc common to the 
lower classes of Geimany. It would 
seem that these kind-hearted people, 
half ashamed of the dreary spots which 
they inhabit, endeavour, % the aid of 
ornament, to render them less forbidding 
in the eyes of strangers. 

My travelling companion from Berlin 
to the sca-side, was a Prussian officer, 
whose ruling sentiment wiis an enthu¬ 
siastic, and certainly a disiuterc.sted ad¬ 
miration for Napoleon. At Bautzen my 
good friend the (’ajilain hud been shot 
through the lungs, and after a year of 
the most horrible sulfciing, rccoicrcd 
almost by miracle. On the same field 
of battle he lost two brothers, and shortly 
afterwards his father .sunk under the 
burthen of his sorrows. The fatal in¬ 
telligence had been too .suddenly com¬ 
municated to the old man, who, believing 
himself childless, died of a broken heart. 
Those calamities might have cooled the 
ardour of a les.s devoted parlizan, but 
the deceased exile of St. Helena was 
still the God of the Prussian’.s idolatory. 
Strange ns it may appear, this fanatic 
admiration for the cx-Einperor is univer¬ 
sal throughout Germany, and by no class 
of men is it more enthusiastically che¬ 
rished than by the Ihussian soldiery. 
In proof of this assertion I may state, 
that not long since a vaudciillc, repre¬ 
sented at most of the Prussian theatres, 
was not only saved from merited damna¬ 
tion, but even received with the most 
vociferous applause, solely because in 
one of the scenes a personage intended 
for Napoleon crossed the stage in dumb 
shew. After the sixth representation, 
the sensation excited by this incident con¬ 
tinuing to increase, the King, by an arbi¬ 
trary exercise of authority, ordered the 
piece to be withdrawn, 

I was at length on the eve of embark¬ 
ing, and os 1 gazed upon the broad ex¬ 
panse of the Baltic, and examined the 
steam boat which w'as to convey me to 
Sweden, I felt a sort of childish joy at 
the reflection, that in les.s than twelve 
hours I should tread on Scandinavian 
ground. But first it was necessary to 


change my money for Swedish paper: 
to accomplish this operation 1 had re¬ 
course to a Jew; and I own my heart 
bled, when in lieu of my comely Prus¬ 
sian thalers, I received a packet of torn 
and greasy notes, the value of which I 
could no more ascertain, than I could 
decypher the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 

On the 18th of July, about four o’clock 
in the evening, we set sail. The vveathcr^i 
was magnificent, and the surface of the 
Baltic calm as the azure bosom of the 
Mediterranean. Wc witnc.sscd the last 
rays of the sun setting behind the isle of 
llugen, which wc coasted during several 
hour.-<. In Germany, the isle of Rugen 
enjoys a certain degree of celebrity; it 
may be temied one of the advanced 
posts of Scandinavia, which it resembles 
in many of ils feature.s—its lakes, its 
forests of beecli and lir, its funereal 
liijlock.s, called in popular larigu:i};e 
t(»mbs of the Hunsf flunen Grttber). lu 
every quarter of the globe Attila and 
the Huns seem to have left behind them 
many impo.sing recollections and tradi¬ 
tions, IIow singular is the destiny of 
certain names! The Swiss attribute to 
Attila the fall of ancient mountains in 
days gone by, and in general every natu¬ 
ral catastrophe oil a grand scale. Tims 
(Jmsav’s name is often coupled with the 
vircck of camps and fortifications, and 
that of Cliarleniiigne with the ruins of 
religions foundations. 

I n the isle of Rugen the establishment 
of Christianity is of comparatively ino- 
dorn date, that faith not having been 
adopted as the religion of the land, till 
the reign of AMdeniav the First. At 
that epoch the isle of Rugen was inha¬ 
bited by|a population of Sclavonian origin, 
who.se intrepidity and piracy had ren¬ 
dered them formidable, and whose prin¬ 
cipal deity was called Svaiiowit. After 
an obstinate defence, these lawless des- 

f icradoes were overpowered by the united 
orces of the Danes and Pomeranians. 
The Admiral of the victorious fleet was 
the celebrated Archbi,shop Absalom ; for 
amongst the Scandinavians, whose ele¬ 
ment is the sea, prelates were generally 
sailors, as in other nations they w'erc not 
unfrequently soldiers. I may here cite 
a fiict, affording a curious example of 
the mode in which institutions are per¬ 
petuated, long after the object to which 
they owe their origin has been changed. 
The lauds originally assigned to the 
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pric'&ts of tlic idol Svanuwit were, at a 
later j)Ciiod, converted into Catholic pre- 
heuds, and are now annexed to the four 
Protestant parishes of the island, of which 
they form the principal ecclesiastical 
revenue. 

I have often in fancy revelled in tlic 
idea of being suddenly transported, as 
^)y the wand of an enchanter, to a distant 
connlrv. Start not gentle, bnt matter- 
of-fact reader, when 1 assert that some¬ 
thing like this gratification I now enjoy¬ 
ed. In the beginning of the night f 
liad fallen fast asleep, and Utwards six 
o’clock in the morning a brawny arm 
shook 1110 by the shouldciv whilst a gviilT 
voice exclaimed, “ Y^ou are iu Sweden!” 
Willi as much agility as [ )Vas capable 
of, I jumped upon the term ineo^nila: 
eicvy object was strange. I heard an¬ 
other tongue. I bad before my eyes the, 
to me. novel spectacle of a Swedish town, 
with its painted wooden houses of various 
colours. 1 looked upon aiiotliur race of 
inbalntaiits—upon aiiollier nature. The 
costume of the peasantry, the breed of 
their lioiscs, the form of their voliiclos, 
every thing, in short, was new. A few 
hours’ sleep hud separated me from Ger¬ 
many, and as it then seemed to my 
imagination, by an iiiimeasiirahlc dis¬ 
tance. T'hc sky, hut yestciday so blue, 
had a.ssumed a pidc sickly hue; it struck 
me, too, that the weather was much 
colder, for I was detcnriined to feel my¬ 
self in Sweden. The first lineaments of 
“the human face divine,” on which I 
fixed my attention, belonged to three 
sailors, whose light hair, light bine eyes, 
fair shin, clumsy shape, slow, still" move¬ 
ments, and imperturbable phlegm, pre¬ 
sented a striking sample of the genuine 
Scandinavian type. These worthy ori¬ 
ginals carried my trunks to the nearest 
inn, aiul for that service demaiuled the 
moderate remuneration of fifteen shil¬ 
lings. The reader will be conscious tliat 
I use the term moderate not in irony, 
when 1 inform him that a Swedish shil¬ 
ling is in value soraetliing le.ss than a 
halfpenny. Unfortunately 1 was com¬ 
pletely ignorant of the currency of the 
country, and attaching the same sense of 
magnitude to the demand, a.s though it 
had been made in the dear land of my 
nativity, I commenced by looking aghast, 
and finally waxed exceeding wroth. My 
rage being vented in German, of which 
the Swedes understood not a word, they 


allowed me to talk my.sclf out of breath, 
and then coolly nUunied to the charge. 
At last a valet de place, who had some 
knowledge of German, and who, in tho 
absence of a better, discharged tlie func¬ 
tions of interpreter, interposevl with an 
explanation, which at once put an end to 
the misundersUinding. The sailors ex¬ 
pressed no triumph or exultation on .see¬ 
ing the sheopisli look of their opjtonent, 
when forced to acknowledge his misUke, 
but having received their due, retired 
with as niucli civility and sung froid as 
if no altercation had taken ivlacc. 

T'he honscs in Sweehm have a dcliglit- 
fnl air of cleanliness and simplicity. 
Conformably to an ostahlished custom, 
not without its charm, in the centre.(d* a 
populous city, tlicfloors are strewed with 
lir-trec leaves, which emit a wholesome 
and agreeable odour. 1 soon heeame 
accustomed to the pc<*iiliaiities of a 
.Swedi.sli repast, and l(» tho knuckahrod— 
a sort of bread not unlike biscuit—as 
well as to the aneiciil cu.'.tom of the 
siuppe —a preparatory collation, composed 
of butter, salt meat, and brandy. A 
Swede never thinks of breakfasting or 
dining without this preliminary whet, 
which is served on a side-table and eaten 
by the guests standing. 

In the dining-room of my inn, I ob¬ 
served a portrait of Isaiah 'I'egncr, wlu) 
is now the fiivt poet in Sweden, and who 
would he consiclcrcd one of the first in 
Kurope were a knowledge of the Swedish 
language more generally dill'iiseil. Tii 
his owi^ country, the deepest admiration 
has been excited by his enchanting poem 
trithiof the story of wliich is borrowed 
from an ancient Scandinavian legend. 
This pntduction is, perhaps, one of the 
most remarkable results of tin* literary 
reform whicli has been effeeled in Sweden 
by the last political rev'oliitioii, and which 
has discarded the servile and unnatural 
imitation of French models, for an inde¬ 
pendent .spirit of poesy that derives its 
inspirations from the national traditions. 

I stopped hut a few hours at Ystadt, 
where I had disembarked, and took the 
road to Malmoii, whence I felt desirous of 
pasising to Copenhagen, nothing daunted 
at the idea of undertaking the journey 
alone, unacipiaiiited with the language 
of the country, ami ignorant even of the 
value of the paper-money with which my 
friend the Jew had filled my pockets at 
Greifswald. On this occasion I, for the 
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first time, became famiHar with a species 
of post-carriage (if it deserves that name), 
whicli, in Sweden and Norway, is the 
only mode of conveyance for such un- 
dignified tourists as travel without their 
own caleches. The form of these vehi¬ 
cles, and the degree of accommodation 
afforded by them, vary in different pro¬ 
vinces. Having been bumped over Scan¬ 
dinavia in these machines to the extent 
of about three thousand miles, I may pro¬ 
nounce myself a competent judge of all 
their varieties of shape and modifications 
of jolting. I therefore certify that the 
)<)st-carriagcs of Sweden are infinitely 
referable to those of Norway : the former 
lave over the latter the same superiority 
which a hay-waggon may claim over a 
scavenger’s cart. A description of the 
vehicles in question may not be unsuit¬ 
able. Across the cart—for such it really 
is—is placed a bench, on which the tra¬ 
veller takes his scat beside the peasant 
who drives. The reins are frequently 
confided to a female or a child. In 
Sweden, a post-horse is charged at the 
rale of five sous for each three miles, so 
that a distance of three hundred miles 
maybe accomplished at an expenco of 
one pound British currency. Travelling 
by tlicsc uncouth conveyances is perfoi-m- 
ed with great expedition, the roads being 
kept in good order—a matter of no great 
difficulty on account of the nature of the 
soil, which always has granite for its 
basis. The roads, moreover, arc never 
out up, as ill France, by heavy diligences 
or waggons. The horses, accustomed to 
the country, and of a peculiar breeil, per¬ 
form work which woula speedily kill those 
of any other country. Their invariable 
custom is to trot up and to gallop down 
lull. The first time tliat we came to an 
ascent, the peasant who drove muttered 
a biief and energetic address to his cattle. 
1 imagined that his intention was to 
chet^k their s^cd; hut I was shortly un¬ 
deceived by me redoubled rapidity with 
which we seemed to fly over tibe ground. 
1 soon became entirely recondled to this 
mode of proceeding; the sea-^brecze 
blowing freshly in my face, and the waves 
roaring sullenly in my earn, I poetically 
fancied myself riding on the wings of the 
whirlwind, to the music, at once terrific 
and sublime, of the warring elements. 

Though my ignorance of the language 
rendered it huposaihle for me to artionlate 
a sound intelligible to the natives, this 


circumstance occasionetl no disagreeable 
or even inconvenient result. On arriving 
at the different stages, it was evident 
that I required fresh horses: without the 
sliglitest signal on my part, the want was 
attended to, and my portmanteau trans¬ 
ferred to another vehicle. When called 
upon to pay, I produced the tattered, 
greasy bundle of paper which comprised « 
my whole fortune, and abandoned it 
without reserve to the tender mercies of 
the claimant, who, after helping himself 
as he thought proper, returned tlie re¬ 
mainder. The packet I then replaced in 
my note-case, without the most remote 
idea as to the amount of the sum taken, 
or of the balance left. Wlien I arrived 
at Copenhagen, I had the curiosity to 
obtain a correct estimate of the expcuccs 
which I had legitimately incurred, and 
on examining tlie residue of my packet, 

I found that I had not been defrauded of 
a single shilling. I fear there arc few 
other spots iu this habitable globe, in 
which the probity of the lower classes 
could withstand a similar lest. As there 
are no public carriages of any description 
in Sweden, such as wish to remit money 
to distant places have no other resource 
than to confide the sum to a peasant, 
who takes it to the first post: thence it is 
in the same manner forwarded to the 
next, and so on from hand to hand till at 
last it reaches its destination. 

In the evening, I arrived at Malmoc, 
and the next morning obtained a view of 
Copenhagen on the other side of the 
Sound; hut wind and weather being un¬ 
favourable, 1 was prevented from imme¬ 
diately crossing that narrow strait. At 
every moment I was informed that the 
wind was certainly coming round; but, 
notwithsUiiuling this gi-atifyiiig intelli¬ 
gence, I was eoinpelled to wait three days 
for the desired cnange. Whilst under¬ 
going this forced penance, I amused ray- 
^If by alternately gazing with fretful 
impatience on the ocean, and perambu¬ 
lating the streets of Malmoe, bordered 
with low-roofed houses of uniform con¬ 
struction. Nothing can convey a better 
idea of the retired mode of existence 
adopted in the North of Europe, than to 
tmverse a sea-port town of Sweden during 
tempestuous weather, when every inha¬ 
bitant remains closely confined to his 
own abode. During the three days which 
I passed at Malmoe, not a soul was to he 
met in the streets, with the exception of 
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a few straggling sailors or waggoners. 

1 n that corner of tJie world, a gale of 
wind jtiay be said to produce the same 
eftect as au exceedingly hot day in 
Naples—it renders the place an absolute 
desert. I n the So utli of £ uropc, however, 
the hours which during the day are spent 
in seclusion, are amply compensated by 
the buLstcrous out-door nuiusemcuts of 
the night; but, in the North, every thing 
seems organized for domestic existence. 
Nature there a.ssuiucs the aspect of a 
harsh, cold step-mother, and the inha¬ 
bitants endeavour, hy every means in 
their power, to rentier themselves iude- 
pcndeiit of her moody humours. Kach 
of the neat houses which I looked at, and 
from which not one of the inmates 
budged, had a certain somctliing about 
its exterior wliich told of the convenience 
and comforts within : all of them—even 
the huts of some jtoor fishennen not ex¬ 
cepted—were furnished witli tidy well- 
polished panes of glass, behind which 
was displayed the white fringed curtain 
that decorates every window in iSwcdcn. 
As 1 sauntered along, I obtained an oc¬ 
casional glimp.se of vases filled with 
flowers, and screens tastefully worked in 
straw. 

At last the wind veering about, wc 
crossed the Sound, and after tacking fur 
nearly eight hours, instead of making 
the passage in two or three, wc anived at 
Copenhagen. 

Copenhagen is a veguhu: w'cll-huilt city, 
with handsome streets and houses, and 
large squares: in its general aspect it 
beat's some resemblance to Berlin. The 
first peculiarity which strikes a visitor to 
this capital is its air of iaded splendour. 
Its capacious but now deserted harbour, 
its silent arsenal in former days displaj^cd 
all the bustle and activity of maritime 
prosperity; but tbe bombardment of the 
town, in 1807, struck a death-blow to the 
commerce of Denmark. So great was 
the security of the inhaJjitants, that on 
the evening prior to this event the English 
vessels actually took in provisions on the 
Danish coast. To this day many of the 
houses and public buildings of Copen¬ 
hagen bear evident marks of the bora- 
ha^ment One of the first objects per¬ 
ceived by strangers on entering the town 
is a church, whose ruins exliibit no trace 
of the ravages of time. Few can, without 
a melancholy feeling, contemplate these 
walls blackened rather by the carihon’s 
smoke than by the unsparing hand of age. 
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Anlitpiitv may lend au hnag'inary charm 
to the slowly-mouldering pile, whose 
splendour was not of our time, nor yet in 
Uie memory of (?ur fuUiers; but a modern 
wreck is indeed “ a sorry siglit.” 

In Copeuiiageii the observer would in 
vain seek the $eandiuavian type in all its 
purity. The commercial pursuits of this 
city, which were once so extensive, nc- 
ceccssiirily brought its popwlatitm inti» 
contact with a variety of nations, and 
consequently tho genuine Scamlinaviau 
race liceamc extinct or greatly inoiUlied. 
At every step may be seen ft)rm8 and 
faces which hclong not to the north; 
black eyes, aud dark ebon hair, which 
came. Heaven knows whence. Denmark 
is in fact less Scandinavian limn any 
oUicr state .strictly entitled to that deno¬ 
mination. It may rather Iw called the 
gate of Scandinavia—tho link that con¬ 
nects it with Genuany. Since the year 
1460, a German family—that of Oldcii- 
bourg—has reigned over Denmark; and 
tlic Danish auniils can funiish many ex¬ 
amples (d' sovereigns unacquainted with 
the language of tlie country. Neverthe¬ 
less, in spite of, or probably on account 
of these points of contact, the Danes 
manifest a sort of antipathy to the Ger¬ 
mans, and the term of reproach {Wind‘ 
hentei) with which llie former arc accus¬ 
tomed to taunt the latter, expresses nearly 
the same contemptuous ideas which arc 
entertained with regard to the Gascons 
by tlic rest of the French. Tlicve is 
soinetliing extremely original and piquant 
in the fusion of German, F.nglisli, aud 
French manners ohservahlc Uii-oughoul 
Copenhagen ; perhaps in no other city in 
the world are ibreign languages so much 
spoken. In the fashionable saloons of 
tliat capital it is by no means unusual to 
hear a conversation held at the 6;iinc 
time in Gennaii, French, English, and 
Danish. At first these polyglot dialogues 
puzzled me beyond measure; but I soon 
became accustomed to tliero, aud at last 
began to tluiik tliat a conversation carried 
on through the mediinn of only one 
tongue was wholly destitute of intemst. 

It is a curious fact, that the govern^ 
ment of Denmark is purely despotic, 
whilst her neighbours, Sweden and Nof. 
way, are, the one constitutional, the other 
almo.st republican. 11 appears, however, 
that the reigning monarch wields with a 
most gentle band the sceptre of arbi¬ 
trary power. Tlie following anecdote 
may sen e to confirm our ullegalion. On 
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a ccitain occasion, a Danisli professor 
establishe<l in .Berlin, published in the 
newspapers some articles which gave 
great offence to the Pmssian government 
A report of the case, with a formal com¬ 
plaint, having been forwarded to Copen¬ 
hagen, “ the Majesty of Denmark,” sim¬ 
ply replied—“ the professor is undoubtedly 
iirthe wrong; but he thought himself at 
home.” The delegation of popular rights 
to Frederic III. seems an cxtriuirdiiuiry 
lact in Danish history, and yet, all cir¬ 
cumstances considered, the occurrence 
was natural. The people, oppressed by 
the aristocracy, lost but little by the 
sacrifice of nominal priuleges, whilst by 
this imaginary concession they compelled 
their haughty enemies to depose the lod 
of iron with which they had been so 
cruelly .smitten. Never was revolution 
more po])ular: it was in fact a conspiracy, 
for tlic succosis of which the nation was 
mainly iiidehtcd to the courage and the 
address of a. few patriot citizens. The 
nobility, though enraged at a measure 
which annihilated their power, could 
scarcely manifest less devotion to their 
sovereign than the clergy and the citizens, 
and at last their consent was extorted, to 
the general joy of the state, whose appa¬ 
rent bondage was in reality a deliver¬ 
ance. The expedient was fraught with 
danger; hut in the hour of triumph who 
thinks of the peril hy which success was 
purchased ? Since that period, Denmark 
has presented the rare example of a na¬ 
tional family, of w'hich the king is the 
head. The will of an enlightened prince 
will perhaps ere long bestow on his people 
the gift of a constitution, which never 
would have been wrested from an impe¬ 
rious grasping aristocracy. 

Under this absolute monarchy, educa¬ 
tion is encouraged to an extent that forms 
a striking and a liuiniliuting contmst to 
the apathy displayed hy certain constitu¬ 
tional governments on the svibject of po¬ 
pular instruction. Denmark can now 
boiust of nmre than Uiree thousand schools 
on the Lancasterian plau. The only re¬ 
proach with which the sovereign can 
justly be charged is, that his influence is 
too arbitrarily exercised in favour of the 
last-mentioned system; for, though he 
refrains from openly exerting his autliu- 
rity on tins point, his subjects are well 
aware that on flieir submission to his 
majesty’s view of the question will ma¬ 
terially depend their share of royal pa¬ 


tronage. The universities of Denmark 
are on the same footing as those of Ger¬ 
many. A pro.spcctus of the various at¬ 
tainments required in the candidate for 
admission to a Danish university would 
strike a Cantab or an Oxonian mute 
with consternation. 

There are twelve learned societies in 
Copenhagen, several museums, three 
public libraries, various private collec¬ 
tions, and an Athenajum, in which may 
he found the principal journals and lite¬ 
rary novelties of Europe, publishgd in the 
original languages. The Paris papers, 
and all^vorks of interest printed in that 
capital are, in less than nine days after 
their publication, laid on the table of the 
Athena;um at Copenhagen. 

The most important library in Copen¬ 
hagen is that of the university, jvliich 
contains a valuable collection of manu¬ 
scripts ill the old Scandinavian tongue. 
Almost all of these curious manuscripts 
have been preserved iii Iceland, the cradle 
and the sanctuary of the ancient poetry 
and histf^hLof the North, and as that 
island now''belongs to Denmark, the 
literary treasures of which it fonucrly 
served as the depot, have been .succes¬ 
sively transferred to Copenhagen. These 
treasures have not been unproductive ; 
men whose talents arc of no common 
order have appreciated the value of ma¬ 
terials which throw considerable light on 
the ancient existence of Denmark. Their 
enthusiasm has been shared hy the Danish 
poet, CElcnschloeger, whose genius has 
revived the poetic traditions of his country. 

Having thus made a slight acipjaiiit- 
ance with Copenhagen, and all that is 
remarkable within its walls, I embarked 
with some friends on board a steamer for 
Norway. I had hitherto, if I may so ex¬ 
press myself, saluted hut the threshold 
of Scanclinavia: 1 was now about to bury 
myself in the depth.s of the land: I was 
about to enjoy the .spectacle of patriarchal 
hospitality, to contemplate mountains, 
lakes, cascades with a fall of two thou¬ 
sand feet, glaciers on the border of the 
ocean ; I was about to indulge in poetic 
reveries, to give ear to marvellous tradi¬ 
tions. All these delights were in store 
for me; and after these, the republican 
debates of tlic Storthing, the Herculean 
labours of the mines, the hut of the Lap¬ 
lander, now and then an Aurora Borealis; 
to say nothing of Christiana, Drontheira, 
Stockholm—and Beruadotte ! VV. 
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A SPANISH TOURNAMENT IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


The iii(iui.sitive reader who has perusetl 
the uutos sacramentafts, or pious dramas 
of Lopez dc ^ ega, and viho at the same 
time is but slightly actjuainted with the 
manners of Spain, will be al sonic loss to 
comprehend tlic inixtuic of profanity 
► and devotion, ofbuHoonery and ixw eicnoc 
for sacred objects,—nay, of debaucljery 
and religious obscr\anc(', wliich cliarac- 
terizes the solemn festivals of that nation. 
In Spain and Portugal a display of liic- 
wovks is often consi«lcred the most ap- 

a iriatc tribute of respect to the lite of 
loly sacrament; farces are performed 
for the more speedy emancipation of the 
souls doomed for a season to the tonnents 
of purgatory; ami bull-lights are ex¬ 
hibited in honour of the Virgin. The 
latter is, indeed, in some shape or other, 
implicate<l with the most ordinary tran¬ 
sactions of 8pani.'<h life: her patronage 
is solicited for undertakings of the mo.st 
contradictory nature—her name is in¬ 
voked by devotees of the most opposite 
principles —one day by a band of smug¬ 
glers, the next by tlic revenue officers 
sent in pursuit of them. Sometimes— 
and we speak it not in derision —she 
figures as a sleeping partner in a house 
of bii.sincss or an insurance company; 
licrimage is paraded with diual solemnity 
at the head of a monkish procession, or a 
marching regiment: in a word, the infi¬ 
nite multiplication of her attributes en¬ 
sures to her a greater share of homage 
and prayer than fills to the lot of all the 
saints in the c:ilcndar. 

Amongst other articles of faith, the 
Immaculati Conceplion is chcriishcd with 
the most religious veneration by every 
true Spaniard. A pliilosophcr of the 
nineteenth century, which beyond all 
question is characterized by a genius 
ratlier for the positive than for the ideal, 
can with difficulty imagine a reason for 
the zeal with which lazy monks and 
obdurate sinners alike engage in the task 
of defending the Virgfin from the charge 
of original sin. Were no higher view to be 
taken of the question, the Spanish ca¬ 
valier who draws the sword to vindicate 
purity, which has been already proclaimed 
by sundry Papal Bulls, edicts of councils, 
Arc., performs an act of supererogation. 
The following extracts, translated from 
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a Spiini.sh historian, contain some parti- 
cular.s relative lo a singular tournameut 
which took place in Seville towaids the 
commencement of the last century, and 
which has probably been i*incc repeated. 
The reader will observe iiiuch similitude 
between this spectacle, ami tlic judicial 
combats which, in the olilcu time, decided 
tile innocence or guilt of e suspected in¬ 
dividual, the divine origin of a doetrinc; 
the infallibility of a scriptural text, tho 
viibdilY of a monastic cliavtcr, the purity 
of a reiigious creed, the honour of a Naint, 
or the truth of a legend. On the occa- 
■sioii to which our extracts refer, the na¬ 
tional honour ami courage of Spam were 
mlcre.sted in the cause of the hli\s.sed 
Virgin ; it would have been scarcely 
decent to leave her in a worse conrlirion 
than many a worldly dame who was 
never at a loss for a, champion armed 
cup-t'i-pie in defenee of her fame Tlie 
aiitiior proceeds to inform that in 
1(517 till' archbishop and niunicipalily of 
Seville, wisliiiig to celebrate the triumph 
of the Jtnmiau/ale Coiurptiun, petitioned 
Philip III. for permission lo semi depu¬ 
ties to Rome, foi the purpose of obtaining 
tile sanction of the Holy See. He coin- 
mcnecs with a descrijition of the public 
rejoicings which took place as soou as the 
Pope’s Hull, authorising the ceremony, 
was made known. 

“ t)n the 22(1 of October, at ten o’clock 
at night, arrived the Hull, granted by 
Pope Paul V., in favour of the mystery, 
and great was the commotion which the 
intelligence occasioned throughout the 
city. The joy which filled the heart of 
every devout inhabitant was manifested 
by abundant tears of gratitude. Not- 
with.standiiig the lateness of the hour, all 
quilted their homes, congratulating each 
other, and perambulating tlie .streets, as 
though it had been broail daylight. The 
brotherhood of the Nazareans, to the 
number of six hundred, traversed the 
principal quarters of Seville, bearing 
torches and chaunting hymns in praisi of 
the Virgin, Bonfires were lighted in every 
spot, fireworks were displayed, windows 
and balconies illuminated. At midnight 
the Cathedral bells were rung, and those 
of the parochial churches, and convents 
responded to the chime. Ths crowd 
s 
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2 ii’cssc(l forwaril to tlic palace of the 
archbishop, who appeared at Inis balcony, 
and wept for joy at witnessing the pioiis 
transports of his flock. The churches 
having been opened, the populace en¬ 
tered, and sang hymns and psalms.” 

The .Sj)anish autlmr next states, that 
the archbishop and the magistrates re¬ 
solved to erown the improviso fete with 
ii. scries of rejoicings more systeinalically 
arranged. The 7th of Oeccinbcr was set 
a]>art as the day on which the people 
were to bind themselves by a solemn oath 
to defend the tviith of the InmiactihUe 
Conception, 

“ On that day took place the proces¬ 
sions of the eovjairations—civil and reli¬ 
gious; the bells of all the churches were 
rang ; the artillery front the Golden 
Tower, and the guns of the difl’erent 
vessels in the harbour saluted the Mother 
of (flnist with repeated discliaigcs ; 
crowds of dancers took possession of 
the slrecls, which resounded with music 
and joyous acclamations. The ja'ojde 
were amused with the sj)ecLai'k! of 
horse-races and bull-lights, the expense 
of \<,hieh was defrayed from the t-ity 
funds. In the lists was remarked Don 
Melchior dc la Alcazar’s dwarf, a crea- 
livrc so diminitivc, that it was noeessary 
to fasten his stirrups to his saddle 'J’his 
singular champion was mounted on a 
richly eaparisoiu'd white charger, and 
<! cortisl by four negro lacquejs of gigan¬ 
tic sUiluie. He wore a doublet of bla<-k 
velvet, trimmed with gold lace; a, hat also 
of black velvet, with a black and white 
plume; white hnskins, and gold spurs, 
ills lacqueys were attired with e(iiial 
magnificence. 'I’lic <lwarf behaved with 
adniiraldc courage, and bmied his lanec 
to the depthof half a foot in the neck of 
the bull.” 

The most curious part of tlic fete ap¬ 
pears to have been the carousal given by 
the corporation of the silk-weavers. 

“ Near the Puota del Podon was ele¬ 
vated a platform opposite to the altar of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, who is there 
held in honour; below the altar were 
three magnificent seats. On each side 
of the platform passages were opened to 
admit the judges, the champion, the 
seconds, and the comhatants. In one 
angle of the lists wa.s the tent of the 
champion {manlenedor): it was of rich 
'grey taifeta, with a cluiir of black velvet. 
At the entrance was a wcll-cxecutcd 
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imitation of an applc-trec laden witli the 
forbidden fniit, and near the trunk was 
a buckler with a cliallenge. At fue 
o’clock the marshal of the lists and his 
adjutant arrived, and behind them 
marched four youths representing angels, 
bearing' waxen tajiers, and followed by a 
personage who ligured in the ceremojiy 
as the Archangel Michael. Soon after¬ 
wards appeared six other youths, attired 
like the former, anil in the midst of them 
the messojiger, with the prizes of the 
combat—the lamlsand an infant. Two 
judges, rejiresenting .Tiistiee and (.'le- 
money, closed the order of the procession. 
Presently was heard the music of six 
driniis, i'our fifes ami two clarionettes. 
Then approached two savages shoulder¬ 
ing their clubs, eight youths in black, 
and carrying torches, two i)iftiual furies, 
and in the midst of them a p.ige hearing 
(ho cluilleiig(‘, ami arrajed in cloth of 
gohl. Last of nil, appealed the rham- 
piou’s second, clad in Idack. with black 
and yellow plumes in bis hat. This per¬ 
sonage made the ciicuit of llie idalfoiin, 
summoning the champion, who was 
dressed in a sable cohlunie, with gold 
einbroideiv, and who wielded a lance 
twche feet in length. Next advanced 
the combatants by whom he was to be 
opposed The first was Adam, ])rceeded 
by six rustics, with torches, and followed 
by Hope and Innocence, The second 
w as Gain, preci ded by six i nfernal Furies, 
and followed by Fnvy. The third was 
Abraham, preceded l»y six dwarfs, ami 
accompanied by his son Isaac and Faith, 
witli three angels in pilgrims’ attire. 
'I’lie foiirlli was Job, piecedcd by six 
pages, and followed by Patience, The 
(ifth was David, preceded by six warriors, 
and followed by Peiiilciiee. The sixth 
was Jeroboam, preceded by four Indians, 
and followe<l by Idolatry. The seventh 
was Allah, preceded by twelve youths in 
foreign costume, and followed by Avarice. 
TIic eighth was Saint John the llaptist, 
preceded by twelve comely youths, and 
followed by Divine Grace. 

“ These various personages were at¬ 
tired confonnably to their attributes: all 
of tliem fought against the champion, 
and were wounded by the first shock of 
his lance : afterwards, seizing their 
swords, some overthrew him ; others 
were worsted in the struggle. St. John 
the fhiptist, though partially defeated at 
the first onset, was the most dislin- 
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guished of the comhatants: aided hy 
Divine Grace, who furnished him with 
fresh weapons, he in the end obtained 
the victory. To St. Jolin, therefore, were 
adjudged tlic honours of the field, and 
the pjize of the I-amb. Upon this, the 
inarslial of the lists, with his adjutant 
and Divine Grace inarching to the sound 
of militfiry music, retired to seek the last 
kchampioii. After the lapse of a short 
time they returned, followed hy twelve 
youths witli torches, and hy children of 
four or five years old, representing the 
seven cardinal virtues, and the nine celes¬ 
tial choirs. Kach of the virtues and angels 
was followed hy an attendant. Next in 
order advanced Divine Grace and Divine 
Love, escorting' a child of three years of 
age. 

“ At length appeared a hoy of seven 
years old; the comcliest of all, repre¬ 
senting the blessed Virgin. He vva.s at¬ 
tired ill a costly garment, adorned with 
stars of gold. His hair floated loosely 
on hi.s shoulders, and his forehead was 
encircled with a diadem, formed of twelve 
constellations. At his approach the 
champion trembled. Having been de¬ 
prived of the lance, called Daughter of 
Adanty an attendant presented the child 
with ^uother, called Daughter of the Fa¬ 
ther. With this he attacked his adver¬ 
sary, wh(i, overcome with terror, dealt his 
blows in the air, and was at last brought 
to the ground by a wound in the breast. 
The vanqu . r then armed himself with 
two other lances, on one of which was 
inscribed Mothi r of the Son; and on the 
other Spouse of the llolg Spirit. With 
the aid of these new weapons he again 
triumphed, overthrew the antagonist who 
ventured to sustain his attack, and, 
placing one foot on his throat, ran him 
through the body, whilst the air was rent 
with acclamation.s. The judges having 
decided that the Virgin had obtained the 
victory, conducted her to a seat elevated 


ahove the rest, and delivered to her the 
infant Jesus, the prize of the Tournament. 
Divine Grace, Divine Love, the Arch¬ 
angel Michael, and St. John the Baptist, 
were accommodated with less exalted 
places, in which they took their scats, 
whilst the inferior comhatants .skirmished 
in their presence. The exhibition termi¬ 
nated hy the departure of the champion 
and his suite, who filed off to the left, 
whilst St. John the Baptist, the Arch¬ 
angel Michael, the angels, virtues, 
judges, 1 *^ 0 . tkc. retired towards the right, 
forming the cortbge of the glorious van- 
(piisher, preceded hy a hundred amf forty 
lighted torches, and greeted hy the hj mus 
of the populace.” 

In another curious chapter, the author 
describes a masquerade, given hy the 
goldsmiths’ corporation of Seville, in ho¬ 
nour of the same mystery: amongst the 
prominent actors in this exhibition were: 

“ A personification of Fame on horse¬ 
back, followed by six pages—Herculca 
and Julius (VaB.sar—a troop of Fthiopian.s, 
under the ordersof the King of Knglund {\!) 
—a corps of Indians, commanded by 
Montezuma—a corps of Romans, with 
the laharum—the Patriarchs, from Adam 
to Noah—the Kings of France, from St. 
Louis to the reigning monarch—the 
the Hou.se of Austria, from Ilodolph to 
Philip IV., !kc. ^£c.” 

Wc regret our inability to lay before 
our readers the name of the learned friar 
or devout poet-laurcat who aiTaiiged the 
plan of the fete. Alas, for the once glo- 
riou.s chivahy of Spain ! Its degeneracy 
is coeval with the immortal satire of that 
wicked wag, Cervantes—its last lance was 
shivered to atoms when wielded by tlic 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance—its 
last tru.sty squire peri.shcd with the re¬ 
nowned Sancho Pan^Ji, “ full of wise 
saws and modern instances,” and to every 
lover of laughter familiar as a household 
jest. 


THE BRIGAND’S SONG. 

BY MBS. MOODIE. 

The moon the dark forest has chequered witli light; 
Here’s a health to the brave who are absent to night; 
From the field may our comrades ne’er empty depart. 
Whilst we call to the banquet each free bounding heart! 

s 2 
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Wf have conquered tlie foe, and divided the spoil; 
l,et us drink to the brave, and repose from our toil; 

In yon rude-tangled pass where the bright waters swell. 
The morning a tale of dark slaughter shall tell. 

The maidens of Milan are weeping in vain, 

They never shall gaze on their lovers again; 

The sword of the mighty was true to its trust, 

And the brow of the valiant is cold in the dust. 

Let the grey eye of morn on the mountains still sleep, 
Bold hands and stout hearts will their revelries keep; 
Let the pale stars expire, and the sun light the sky, 

Ere we dash down the goblet like traitors and fly 1 


THE BARBER OF GOTTINGEN. 


It might have been about ton o’clock 
at night when the barber, hair-dresser, 
and wig-maker, to the University of 
Gottingen, who had, in the oour.se of the 
day, rasped the chins of some twenty 
students, bethought himself of retiring 
to his pillow. Just as he was about to 
carry into effect this prudent resolve, the 
door of his shop was opened by a little 
short dumpy individual, whose ro¬ 
tundity of abdomen would have done 
honour to a burgomaster. The visage, 
legs, arms, and in short the entire per¬ 
son of the stranger, were on an equally 
respectable sciilo. The cranium of this 
truly eomfcjrtahlc-looking personage was 
surmounted by a broad-lu immed, glazed 
hat—his upper man was buttoned up in 
a black coat, which, from over fulness, 
seemed rcjidy to burst its seams—and 
his nether individual was squeezed into 
a pair of black breeches, which were 
likely to undergo the same fate as the 
upper garment. A jet hlack, frizzled 
bead of hair was perceptible from beneath 
the brim of his hat—his mustaches 
were of unusual length and thickness— 
and his beard, in the pride of its grim 
luxuriance, had at least, for eight days, 
laughed the razor to scorn. The salu¬ 
tation proffered by the stranger, on en¬ 
tering tiie sanctum sanctorum of the bar¬ 
ber, was less remarkable for courtesy 
than familiarity. Having shut the door 
behind him, witli a loud bang, he thrust 
his hands into hispockets—and whistling, 
with all his might, strutted into the 
middle of the shop. 

“ Come, old dad—can you shave 
me?” was the first query of the little 
short dumpy individuid, 


“ Sir!” responded the barber, in a tone 
of amazement, and fixing his eyes full 
oil the round red face of the new cus¬ 
tomer. 

“ Can you shave me, I say ?” again 
demanded the little short dumpy in¬ 
dividual, in a voice of thunder. 

The barber was a tall, thin personage, 
propped on a pair of spindle shanks, and 
moreover somewhat stricken in years. 
Nevertheless, with these disadvantages, 
and alheit that courage was not amongst 
the number of his brilliant qualities, he 
had too elevated a notion of his^own 
dignity, as pcrruipiier, hair-dresser, and 
barber, to the Gottingen University, to 
submit tamely lo such an indignity, as 
was now offered to him, in his own shop 
— the theatre of his glory—the very spot 
where he had mowed the stubble of so 
many refractory chins. His wrath, 
therefore, obtained a momentary tri¬ 
umph over a sentiment of incipient ter¬ 
ror; and, with unwonted firmness, he 
listened to the impertinent address of 
his customer. 

“ Good friend,” said the barber witli 
phlegm, as soon as he had terminated 
the operation of stropping a razor—“ I 
can shave the roughest chin that ever 
wore grisly beard. Yours, I presume, is 
in nowise different from many on which 
I am accustomed to perform my func¬ 
tions.” 

“ Good; tlien, without more ado, pro¬ 
ceed to business,” said the little short 
dumpy individual; and, flinging his 
person into the first vacant chair, he un¬ 
ceremoniously placed his glazed hat be¬ 
side him, a.nd stretched out his litUe fat 
legs to their utmost extent. ** Come, 
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old dad—begin and, so saying, he un- 
burlhened himself of his cravat, which 
he placed on another chair next to liiin 
—and, with both hands, eoinnienced 
rubbing and caressing his neck and chin, 
with every appearance of internal satis¬ 
faction. 

Blit the barber to the Gottingen Uni¬ 
versity was in no humour to sanction 
such familiarity. Placing his spectacles 
on his thin, hooked nose—and pro¬ 
truding his chin, with a sarcastic leer, 
he directed full upon the stranger a look 
of keen contemptuous irony. At length 
breaking .silence—“ Good friend,” ob- 
.scr\ ed he, “ I can most pnquestiouably 
shave every customer that comes to my 
shop, but-” 

“ But what?” hastily demanded the 
little short dumpy individual. 

“ But I do not choose to shave such as 
you” coolly resumed the barber ; and he 
again began to strop his razor, without 
heeding the presence of the new comer, 
Avho looked at him with unutterable sur¬ 
prise, as if he doubted the accuracy of 
his sense of hearing. Sui’prisc, how¬ 
ever, soon gave way to anger; and the 
extraordinary indation of the stranger’s 
chest, together with tlic additional degree 
of rubiciindity which inllamed his 
visage, announced that a terrific hur¬ 
ricane of rage was ready to burst forth, 
cy degrees his illuminated cheeks be¬ 
came intensely swollen; and, in this 
state, offered no bad resemblance to an 
overgrown pumpkin. 

“ Not shave me *” roared he suddenly, 
puffing from his lungs and cheeks the 
volume of air which inflated them. At 
this terrible explosion the barber trem¬ 
bled in every limb, but without daring 
to utter a word. 

“ Not shave me ?” repeated the stran¬ 
ger: still the same silence on the pait 
of the barber of Gottingen. 

“ Not shave me ?” exclaimed the little 
short dumjpy individual, for the third 
time, but in a voice still louder than 
before, and springing from his seat, with 
a bound quite extraordinary for a man of 
his prodigious obesity. The barber now 
began to feel really alarmed, and not 
without reason; for the stranger strutted 
up to him, with his arms a-kimbo, 
whilst his fiery eyes, starting from their 
sockets, plainly evinced the hostile in¬ 
tentions of tlieir owner. Finding that 
his only chanCe was to put a good face 


upon the matter, the barber, with an 
appearance of calm, deposited his strop 
and razor on the chimney-piece; and 
then accosting his tormentor—“ VVould 
you insult me in my own house?” said 
lie, in as valorous a tone a.s he could 
po.ssibly assume. 

“ Blood and thunder!” roared the 
little short dumpy individual,—“ who 
talks of insulting you ? I till you, I 
want to be shaved.” 

“ After ten o’clock 1 t.ha\c nobody,” 
replied the barber; “ and, moreover, I 
exercise my vocation wholly and solely 
upon the professors and students of our 
illustrious University. The Beverend 
Doctor Didyrmis Dunderhead, and the 
Academic .Senate, have strictly forbidden 
me to operate upon the chins of the un¬ 
learned.” 

The little short dumpy individual grin¬ 
ned a contemptuous grimace. “ The 
Reverend Doctor Didymus Dunderhead! 
Ha ! ha ! ha! and pray who is he ?” 

“ Who is he ?” exclaimed the barber, 
petrified at this irreverent mention of the 
great Dunderhead. “ Who is he! the 
renowned Didymus Dunderhead, Provost 
of the University of Gottingen, and Pro¬ 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in that an¬ 
cient scat of learning !” 

“ Fiddlestick!” said the stranger—“ I 
have no time to waste upon yon iindyour 
booby provost. Shave me this instant— 
or I shave yon and, suiting the action 
to the word, he seized the baibcr by the 
nose, and placed him, vi et armis, in the 
chair wdiich he had himself quitted. The 
rapidity of this manoeuvre took away, 
from the barber, all power of resistance. 
With a ludicrous mixture of anger and 
surprise he gazed at the perpetrator of 
the audacious act, and was at length 
aroused to consciousness of his actual 
situation only by the contact of the cold, 
wet shaving-brush with his face. Having 
attempted to rise, he was immediaU-ly 
re-.seated by the stranger. His next re¬ 
source was, to whisk his head from right 
to left, in order to avoid the fatal bnisU 
—but in vain ; his forehead, nose, checks, 
and ears received a liberal allowance of 
lather, lie then essayed to cry for 
help; but, in this respect, his efforts 
were eriually unlucky ; his indefatigable 
tormentor held him by the throat witli 
one hand, and with the other continued 
his task, with increased energy, occa¬ 
sionally cramming the hrusli into tht 
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patient’s mouth, and filling it with soap¬ 
suds. At last, the luckless harher suc¬ 
ceeded in pronouncing a few words; 
and, with all the force fif his lungs, 
begged for mercy, promising to shave 
Ills tyrant at all times, and in all places, 
as might suit his pleasure, notwithstand¬ 
ing the prohihition of the Academic 
Senate, and the Reverend Doctor J)i- 
dymus Dunderhead, Provost of the Uni¬ 
versity of Gottingen, and Profcs.sor of 
Moral Philosophy. Having, in conse¬ 
quence of this declaration, obtained a 
respite, the trembling culprit quitted his 
chair, and wiped from his face the 
frothy evidence of his humiliation— 
whilst the artificer of his mishap again 
took possession of the chair. 

In a state of stupefaction the barber 
paraded his instruments. Having made 
the necessary preparations; that is to 
say, having opened his sharpest razor, 
organized a quantum snjfitit of lather, 
and tucked a white linen cloth under his 
customer’s chin, he was about to com¬ 
mence operations.—“ Halt!” cried the 
stranger. The astounded barber re¬ 
coiled a few paces, and looked at his 
customer with ill-disseinhlcd terror.— 
“ Perhaps,” said the lalter, raising his 
voice, “ you mean to cut my throat?” 

“ My business is to slia\ c beards, not 
to cut throats,” replied the barber in all 
humility. 

“ Aye, aye ; hut I am not obliged to 
lake your word; therefore have a care ; 
draw hut a drop of blood from me and 1 
blow your bruins out;” and, thrusting 
his hand into one of his ample coat 
pockets, whence he produced a holster 
pistol, he placed the fonnidable weapon, 
on full-cock, upon a chair within his 
reach.—“ Now, begin,” added he; but 
remember — a single scratch — a soli- 
tary bristle left, to disfigure the smooth 
polish of this chin, and the next mo¬ 
ment the contents of this pistol admit 
the day-liglit through the cavities of your 
empty pate.” 

It may he easily conceived, that tlie 
language of the little short dumpy indi¬ 
vidual, and the sight of his pistol, aug¬ 
mented the terror of the poor barber. 
His hand trembling like a leaf, he began 
to prepare his lather—an operation on 
■which he expended more time than he 
had hitherto been known to lavish on 
any similar occasion. The danger of ap¬ 
proximating his razor to the chin of las 
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ferocious customer, was evident; conse¬ 
quently, the barber made up his mind to 
the expediency of continuing to lather 
the stranger, ad injiuitnm, rather than 
run the risk of a bullet through liis 
skull. The delay occa-sioned by this 
pi’eliminary operation, proved extremely 
serviceable, and afforded the operator 
time to recover his steadiness of hand. 
The stranger, so far from making any.* 
objection, seemed to recover his good 
humour under the agreeable titillatiou 
of the shaving-brush; and, whistling 
with boisterous gaiety, blew the soapy 
froth, from his lips, into the barber’s 
face. 

The college clock had already chimed 
the half hour, and the barber was still 
engaged in plying the shaving-brush; 
three (luarters of an hour, and still tlie 
double chin of the little fat customer 
was undergoing the preliminary friction. 
The artist, in short, could foresee no end 
to his labour; for if he, for a moment, 
ventured to lay down the brush—“ Soap 
away !” roared the terrible little short 
dumpy individual, with the voice of a 
Stentor. The unhappy shaver, recol¬ 
lecting the chastisement which had fol¬ 
lowed his first attempt at rebellion, and 
having, before his eyes, the wholesome 
fear of the holster pistol, had no resource 
but that of passive obedience. 

Never, perhaps, in the annals of 
human ini.sery, had mortiil man endured 
such torments. The barber found liiiu- 
self imprisoned, as it were,* within the 
magic circle of some enchanter, from 
whose potent malice there was no pos¬ 
sibility of escape. He fell himself 
wholly bereft of energy; every inove- 
inent of bis body was in direct oppo¬ 
sition to his faculty of volition. \Vhat 
was to be done ? Did he hut pause a 
moment for very weariness, the ever¬ 
lasting cry of—“ Soap away!” resounded 
in his ears. Did he, in despair, seize 
the razor, the same tremendous cry sent 
him hack to the suds. At times, ho 
thought of plucking up courage, and 
refusing to shave altogether; hut then 
the fearful alternative of being himself 
rasped, and by such a shaver as the 
little short dumpy individual! There 
was madness in the thought. 

“Soap away!” cried the stranger, 
combing his black, curly hair with hi.s 
fingers, and distending bis features with 
a grin that displayed the interior of a 
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maiith capable of swallowing the full 
moon. Flesh and blood couhl stand it 
no longer.—“ For pity’s sake—I am 
quite exhausted,” groaned the barber, 
letting his hands drop motionless by his 
sides.—“ What! tired already, old dad 
said the stranger. “ Here’s an excellent 
specilie—an infallible nostrum. Come— 
down with a few drops of tbismar\el- 
► lous elixir;” and with these words, 
drawing from his pocket a bottle iilletl 
with a icd li<]uor, before the baiber had 
time to make even a w ry face, he forced 
the hall of it down his throat. “ Now, 
old dad—soap away I” resumed the un- 
pilying tormentor. 

Invigorated l»y the miraculous drauglit 
which he had swallowed, the barber 
again dipped his brush in the .shaving- 
dish, and continued the operation as be¬ 
fore, whilst the stranger’s cry was still— 
“ soap away!” The college clock had 
long struck the eleventh hour, and mid¬ 
night was fast approaching. Still no 
respite to the task imposed upon the 
unhappy harher, who accompanied every 
fre.sh vociferation of the .stranger with a 
sigh of despair, that scorned to burst 
from the very depths of his bosom. At 
length the darkness became .so great, 
that the operator could scarcely see the 
end of his shaving-hnish. The lamp, 
which had hitherto burned with a tole¬ 
rably clear flame, now slied a few faint, 
unsteady rays, and linally went out, like 
an expiring meteor. Tlic red embers, 
which still lomained in the grate, emit¬ 
ted no liglit, and little waimth; and, 
but for a fev\ straggling moonbeams, the 
shop, the barber, and the customer, 
would all have been enveloped in the 
pitchy blackness of F.rebus, 

As the night advanced, the terror of 
the barber increased. IJis liand could 
scarcely hold the brush, which he flou¬ 
rished at random in the supposed di¬ 
rection of the .stranger’s face, sometimes 
hitting and sometimes missing the 
mark. But, notwitlistauding that Utc 
moon was now veiled in thick, black 
clouds, and that the midnight hour was 
past, the little short dumpy individual 
betrayed no symptom of fatigue.— 
“ Soap away, old dad!” was still the 
burthen of Ids song. 

Another half hour had elapsed,, and 
to the barber’s inexpressible relief, the 
Voice of the little sliort dumpy individual 
fell upon his tympanum with a less terrible 


and uneartldy sound. He appeared to 
have fallen asleep; his eternal “ soap 
away!” was repeated at longer intervals, 
and in feebler accents. At last be snored 
audibly, anti from time to time, a long 
drawn “so-o-oap away!” i.«Mied fiom 
his chest as from the depths of a gra^e. 
The barber began to conoLho some Impe 
of a reprieve, but judge of bis con-tci~ 
nation, when the wig-ltlochs in Ins sboj) 
joiueil ill chorus with the siiaiigcr, and 
ill the same faint and drawling tone iiiiir- 
mmed ill his car “ .so-o-oaj) .iwayl” 
Our feeble powers of deserijitum are ina- 
detinale to convey to our rcadcis a suit¬ 
able idea of his tenor. His h.iir stood 
on end—Ids teeth chattered—hi.s knees 
knocked together, flis panic too was 
aggravated, as he recollected the fuel 
that his shop ojicned on the t'ollcge hu- 
rying ground, which was cnclo,sed by 
lofty walls, and the entrance to whicii 
was regularly shut every evening. Hu- 
nijiii nature might well have sunk under 
the horrors which now app.illcd the rca- 
.son of the harher. All at once, however, 
the intensity of his siifl'cring inspireil 
him with llio courage of desperation, 
and wheeling to the right about, he 
rushed towards the door with the inten¬ 
tion of elfceting an escape. He had 
already lifted tlie latch, when another 
“.soap away,” iiUcrcd in a louder voice 
than ever, smote his ears like a thundei- 
holt. Half frantic, with despair, he re¬ 
turned to his task, and laid on a fiesii 
coat of soap-suds. From that moinenl, 
the vociferations of Ids persecn tor liccainc 
more violent than during the inceeding 
half-hour. The interniptioii of hi.s sleep 
seemed to liavo imparted new vigour to 
liis corporeal sy.stern, and with a deglee 
of energy thatadorded his victim no pro-s- 
pcct of release, he resumed his old tune. 
“ .Soap away, old dad,” eoiitiuued ho, 
with a laugh that a naturalist might have 
mistaken for the neighing of a hippojvo- 
tamns, “ I trust your hand feels no fa¬ 
tigue. VV'hat .say you to a .'Ceoiid pota¬ 
tion of my elixir ?” 

“ Mctliinks,” replied the barber, with 
a violent eflbrt, “ a light would be more 
to the purpose.” 

“ A light, said you ? you shall have 
two; look nve in the face old dad, and 
then say if such lamps as mine have 
ever before illumined your shop.” 

The barber started back in horror, and 
well he might, for in the midst of the 
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darkness, the eyes of the little short 
dumpy individual glared like two red 
hot balls. The reflection of these fright¬ 
ful ]uminarie.s lent a deep crimson tinge 
to his cheeks, at least as far as their hue 
could be distinguished through the soap 
with which they were thickly incrusted. 
Ilis thick head of hair seemed trans¬ 
formed into a knot of black snakes, and 
ever and anon as he “ grinned horribly 
a ghastly smile,” his mouth and throat 
shewed like a fiery furnace. As might 
be expected, the breath exhaled from 
this burning cavern emitted a sulphurous 
sufliicating odour. The sight of this 
ajipalling apparition deprived the barber 
of all remaining self-possession. He 
saw no safety but in flight. Throwing 
away his brush and soap dish, he made 
but one step to the door, and bounded 
across the cemetery, into which, as we 
have already observed, his sho]) opened. 
Nothing stopped his course : vaults, 
graves, tombstones, mausoleums,—every 
object that lay in his path he cleared 
with surprising agility. Half a minute, 
however, had hardly elapsed, before his 
ears were saluted with the loud horse¬ 
laugh of the .stranger, and hi.s still more 
horrible cry of “soap away!” At the 
next instant, he heard the sound of hi.s 
pursuer’s footsteps—he felt his hot breath 
upon his shoulder. Away he ran, or 
rather flew, hut in v'ain; he found it 
absolutely impo.s.siblc to outstrip the lit¬ 
tle short dumpy individual who hunted 
him, pistol in liand, his face covered 
with soap, and liis wliite napkin tucked 
under his ehin. 

Giving hiin.sclf up for lost, the barber 
directed his steps towards the tower of 
the belfry, wdiich, hy good luck, was 
open. Into this retreat he daited, and 
endeavoured to close the door upon his 
enemy, wlio was close behind him. Not 
an instant was to he lost. With the 
rapidity of lightning the fugitive as¬ 
cended tlie staircase of the tower, at the 
summit of which was a door opening on 
an outer terrace. Could he but reach 
this point, his safety was insured, as he 
had hut to fasten the door on the other 
side to arrest the progress of his pursuer. 
Baffled were his hopes. He flung him¬ 
self breathless on the terrace, and saw— 
the little short dumpy individual standing 
by Lis side! Above them rose the spire 
of the church, to the majestic altitude of 
a hundred and thirty feet: beneath them 
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yawned a still deeper abyss. His long 
lank visage white as a sheet, the barber 
edged otf as far as possible from bis per¬ 
secutor. “ Soap awsry,” cried the latter, 
“ aye, till six o’clock in the morning. 
You have work before you for fivehours; 
exercise is conducive to health and he 
terminated the address with a sarcastic 
laugh. 

“ Soap away,” continued he, renewing - 
his laughter at sight of the barber’s 
evident panic: “ Come old dad, take 
your brush and shav ing-dish, and begin.” 

“ I have them not,” stammered the 
affrighted barber; “i dropped them in 
my flight.” 

Dropped them, old .sinner! ’twere 
an excellent trick to drop you. Methinks 
a sf)merscl from this terrace would be a 
glorious spectacle on such a moonlight 
night as this.” 

At these word.s the little short dumpy 
individual seized the barber hy the nose, 
and whilst the poor wretcli on his knees 
roared lustily for pity, raised him without 
effort from the ground, and held him at 
arms’ length over the parapet of the 
terrace. Jnconceivahlc were the agonies 
of the ill- fated operator on seeing him¬ 
self suspended hy the nose in mid air. 
His frightful contortions, his long .scraggy 
arnrs, his spindle .shanks conviiksively ex¬ 
tended, gave him no slight rescmhluncc 
to a spider abandoned to the tender mer¬ 
cies of some tyro in the act of ingeniously 
toiTuenting. He groaned piteously, plead¬ 
ing for mercy with as much distinctness 
as the compression of his nasal feature 
would permit, and promising withal to 
shave his barbarous executioner to the 
latest hour of his existence. He pa¬ 
thetically exposed the slate of destitution 
into which his demise would plunge his 
helpless wife and infant progeny. But 
fruitless were these arguments—the little 
short dumpy individual’s mass of flesh 
encased a heart harder than adamant: he 
opened his fore finger and thumb, and 
away went the barber through the regions 
of space, commencing a forced de.scent 
of more than one hundred and thirty 
feet. Down he flew in shuttlecock 
fashion, his head uppermost at one mo¬ 
ment, and the next the heavier portion of 
his outer man enjoying that advantage. 
During these repeated somersets, he 
caught occasional glimpses of his adver¬ 
sary enjoying the spectacle of his fall 
from the terrace, ana holding his sides 
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for laughter, whilst at the same time Ite 
pronounced, with unusual volubility, his 
everlasting—“Soap away I” His eyes 
glared like two funereal mrehes, destined 
to light the barber to destruction. As 
the sufferer approached the ground his 
sensations became agonizing, his limbs 
shuddered, his respiration became pain¬ 
ful and oppressed, and, like a snail re¬ 
tiring within its shell,he instinctively con¬ 
tracted his frame into the smallest possi¬ 
ble dimensions. At length arrived the 
awful moment that was to dash him to 
pieces—to crush him into annihilation— 
but, wonderful to relate, and in direct 
opposition to the laws of gravity, as he 
approached tlie earth his aerial descent 
became less rapid, and at last so per¬ 


ceptibly decreased in velocity, that some 
unknown power appeared to support him 
in tlie air. Some fostering angel had 
doubtless interposed to break his fall, 
and instead of being pulverised to atoms, 
he felt himself gently wafted to the earth 
on the wings of light and music. He 
turned and groped about with his hand : 
it rested on a body of inert and substan¬ 
tial matter, reposing by his side. The 
solid mass was his loving and beloved 
helpmate with whom ho had retired to 
vest at his usual ho\ir. The barber 
yawned, stretched, rubbed his eyes, and, 
to the inexpressible contentment of his 
soul, perceived that all had been a 
dream. 


A VISIT TO THE BIRTHPLACE OF MONTESaUIEU. 


Charles de Secondat, Baron Montes¬ 
quieu, was one of those immortal writers, 
whose works increase in estimation as 
they descend the stream of time. Ad¬ 
mired as they were in their own day, 
they are still more appreciated in ours; 
the author felt, and we feel, that his 
Fsprit des Lois was a pioneer to prepare 
the way for the mighty changes of the 
present day. The calm reasoning and 
ina.jestic simplicity of thought that dis¬ 
tinguished both the life and writings of 
this great French noble, form a strong 
contrast to the theatrical and flighty 
productions of those philosophers who 
perpetrated the first French Revolution, 
who raised a storm they knew not how 
to direct, and who themselves became 
its first victims. Montesquieu was the 
philosopher of reform, not of revolution. 
Fortune had bestowed on him every ad¬ 
vantage most dear to aristocracy: we 
may therefore infer, that when the pos¬ 
sessor of feudal towers, and the inheritor 
of an illustrious name, advocated the 
expediency of a reform in society, he 
was influenced by far other motives than 
those of envy and jealousy, which too 
frequently stimulate the upstart and low 
bom to overturn the existing order of 
things. Nor was Montesquieu of that 
turbulent and restless temper, which can 
feel pleasure only in a whirl of agitation 
and excitement: he ever withdrew with 
delight from the tumultuous atmosphere 
of the court and the literary circles of 
Paris, to enjoy the calm employments of 


a country life, to devote himself to study, 
to improve his paternal domain, and to 
ameliorate the condition of his peasantry. 
These con.sidcrations render the name of 
Montesquieu so deeply revered in Eu¬ 
rope, that few travellers of the present 
day visit Bourdcaux without performing 
a pilgrimage to the Chateau la Bredc, 
the place where this highly-gifted writer 
drew his first breath, ami where his cele¬ 
brated Esprit des Lois and his Persian 
Letters were composed. 

Montesquieu was born at La Brede, in 
1689; he was most carefully educated; 
and although the representative of one 
of die most ancient and noble families 
of Guienne; so early and so decided 
was his bias to legal studies, that before 
he was twenty, he had prepared all the • 
materials for his Esprit des Lois. This 
great work he executed, as much in the 
spirit of a philosopher as of a civilian. 
At an early age, he became President of 
the Parliament of Bordeaux, and to his 
acceptance of this office, which had 
before been held by his uncle, may 
doubtless be ascribed his zeal in the pro¬ 
secution of his legal studies. Subse¬ 
quently, he visited every country in 
Europe, and arrived at this conclusion, 

“ that Germany was die best place to 
travel in, Italy to sojourn in, England 
to think in, and France to live in.’* 

His character was thus sketched by 
Lord Chesterfield :—“ His virtues did 
honour to human nature, his writings, 
justice. A friend to mankind, he as- 
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serted their undoubted rights with free¬ 
dom, even in his own country, whose 
prejudices in matters of religion and 
government he had long lamented, and 
endeavoured not without some success 
to remove. He well knew, and justly 
admired the happy constitution of Eng¬ 
land, where fixed and known laws 
Cfiually restraiji monarchy from tyranny, 
and liberty from licentiousness. His 
works will illustrate his name, and sur¬ 
vive him as long a.s right reason, moral 
obligation, and the true spirit of the 
laws shall be understood, respected, and 
maintained." As to his personal quali¬ 
ties, we arc told, by d’Alembert, that he 
was of a sweet, gay, and even temper. 
His conversation was spirited, agreeable, 
and instructive. Nobody told a story in 
a more lively manner, with more grace, 
and less ad'cctiition. lie was subject to 
absence of mind, but on being aroused 
from a lit of this nature, always uttered 
some unexpected sally that re-animated 
the languishing conversation, 'lliough 
accustomed to live with the great, he 
took every opportunity of retiring to his 
estate of Lalkede, where he indulged 
himself in study, in philoso])hical con¬ 
templation, and retireraenl. Having stu¬ 
died human nature in his intercourse 
with exalted society, he again studied it 
in the more homely circle of the pea¬ 
santry by whom he was surrounded; 
in his leisure hours he cheerfully con¬ 
versed with them, contrived to find out 
the bent of their various dispositions, 
and a|)pcarcd as happy amongst them as 
in the most brilliant assemblies, espe¬ 
cially wben ho reconciled their dilfcv- 
•onces, or relieved their distre.sses. After 
this account, wc cannot feel surprised 
that his liereilitary castle has been pre¬ 
served through the storms of lire french 
revolution, so fatal in general to feudal 
structures, as well as to their owners; 
and that in the nineteenth century, La 
Brede, is one of the fine.st specimens of 
baronial splendour to be found in France. 
Some pariiculars, descriptive of a recent 
visit to the birthplace of Montesquieu, 
we translate from a French writer, for the 
amusement of our readens. 

The village of La Brede, where wc 
arrived at four in the afternoon, presents 
nothing remarkable, with the exce}»tion 
of its ancient church, which struck us 
by its singular architecture, and carried 
our ideas back to the twelfth century. 


We left our carriages at the village, and 
pursued our way on foot to the castle, 
through meadows and woods of smiling 
verdure. After a long walk, the castle 
rose to our viewr through vistas of majestic 
trees. ’I’liis monument of a l)arbarous 
age (for it belongs to the era of Charles 
the Sixth) seems to detach itself from the 
sombre verdure of the pines which form 
its back ground. The building is flanked 
on the west by a species of high tower, or 
donjon, apparently belonging to a castle 
much more ancient than the present, and 
which, without doubt, appertained to the 
earliest ages of feudality. The walls are 
bathed by fosses of running water which 
surround the castle, as with a girdle of 
crystal. The entire mass of the edifice 
is reflected in these waters with the most 
astonishing minnteness of detail. These 
moats arc lined throughout with slabs of 
stone, and by the clearness of tlieir wa¬ 
ters add greatly to the beauty of the 
whole scene. Whilst crossing a bridge 
leading to the principal entrance, a train 
of ideas necessarily arose in our minds; 
recollections of those days when preux 
chevaliers, armed in paiioidy of jiroof, 
issued from the gales which wo were 
approaching, attacked diseoniteous gi- 
ants, and redi’essed injustice. But in 
later days, when the sword of the warrior 
became less ])owcrful than the cmaua- 
tioiis of genius, and personal strength 
yielded to the might of eloquence and 
persuasion, the descendant of the baronial 
Siecondats might have been observ(;d 
crossing his drawbridge, and armed with 
some new work levelled against absurd 
cn.stoms and corrii]*! laws—giants and 
monsters more formidable than ever 
knight-errant overcame. 

Having walked round the moats, ex¬ 
amined the edifice in every point of view, 
and passed the three drawbridges, over 
which banderolles no longer floated, nor 
men at arms tramped in heavy harness, 
we penetrated to the interior, the frown¬ 
ing aspect of which made us thankful that 
the good old time was no more. No 
dwarf sounding an ivory horn announced 
our arrival, no high-born dame advanced 
to Oder us ippocras in a silver bowl. 
We paused 4)n the siditary terrace, after 

f iassing the last drawbridge, where we 
mcl a view of the whole fa 9 ade of the 
castle, which the architect has had the 
good taste to keep in unison with the 
more ancient part of the structure. Tra- 
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dition records, that from this terrace the 
ladies of the mansion were wont in for¬ 
mer days to distribute food and alms to 
the suiTering poor. In this distingfuishcd 
family, pity for the unfortunate has de¬ 
scended like an heirloom or apanag:c 
from one generation to another, and in 
none of the nobles of the house did it 
shine more conspicuously than in the 
great and learned Moutesqaieu. 

When we approached the inhabited 
part of the castle, an aged female do¬ 
mestic welcomed us with great courtesy, 
and conducted us to the apartments once 
occupied by the great man. 'fhe vene¬ 
ration of his descendants had carefully 
preserved the aim chair'in which he had 
stmlied, his bed, the table on which he 
had written, and even the mark of his 
foot, which he had been accustomed to 
chafe against the moulding of the chim¬ 
ney-piece. Every object served in the 
most vivid manner to recall him to our 
thoughts, I had almost said, to our sight, 
fnvoluutfirily we dejiictcd liim reclining 
on one of those old stufled scats that 
filled up the deep recesses of the fretted 
transom windows, plunged in studious 
I meditation, his eyes fixed on the smiling 
meadows, although in spiritual com¬ 
munion with his own mighty genius, he 
saw not outward objects. - We knew, 
that in this spot the tinest passages of 
his master-work, L'esprit dcs Lois, had 
been composed. A feeling of religious 
awe stole over our faculties, and we al¬ 
most feared, by some unguarded word, to 
profane the sanctuary. Other objects of 
curiosity by degrees weakened this im¬ 
pression. Our guide pointed out to us a 
narrow door artfully concealed in the 
carved wainscotting of this chamber, 
which had been occupied from time im¬ 
memorial by the feudal lords of the cas¬ 
tle. This door led, by a winding stair¬ 
case, to a di.smal little dungeon, whieh 
we were told was beneath the waters of 
the moat. By the light of a lantern, we 
examined the humid vault, though not 
very easy of access, and as we returned, 
felt some doubt whether it had first been 
constructed by the lords of Montesquieu 
as a depository for treasure, or for the 
detention of some hapless prisoner, im¬ 
mured under their own especial watch 
and ward. Perhaps, in the course of 
ast ages, the gloomy deii had served 
oth purposes. 

Tlie dining-room next attracted our 


attention. Furnished, when luxury was 
little know'll, its chief articles of use 
consisted of large marble Ubles, and 
carved stools; the walls were lined with 
dark wood, the curious workmanship of 
which, induced us to examine it more 
than once, Ilcncc we were conducted 
by a spiral staircase, to a vast hall, at 
least fifty feet in length and thirly-two 
in breadth. The ceiling was vaulted, 
and we much regretted the absence of 
the pennons and annoar, which it was 
ctident had once depended from the 
walls. In place of casques, gauntlets, 
and bucklers, we observed the familjlt 
pictures of the house of .Secoiidat. At 
the extremity of the hall, was an ancient 
chimney of vast magnitude. Here, on 
high days and holidiiys—at (.’hristmas 
time, when the storm raged witlumt, 
and furiously tossed the pines and oaks 
by which this nol)le fabric is encom¬ 
passed—here it was that the siiuircs, the 
damsels and pages from the neighbouring 
chateau assemhled round a brisk lire, 
and by turns related ndes of chii alry or 
love. On the most solemn days, when 
wore held those gatlu'rings of all ranks, 
culled cour pleniire, the noblesse of the 
environs condescended to join these as'- 
semhlagcs, amongst which, say the old 
chroniclers, every cavalier chose him a 
lady, who was obliged, by the etiquette 
of the time, to cat from the same plate, 
and drink from the same cup as her true 
knight. 

The.se romantic recollections, so na¬ 
turally inspired by the appearance of 
the baronial hall, were dissipated as soon 
as we were conducted to the library of 
Montesquieu. This colleclion of hooks 
was too well chosen to be very consider¬ 
able; it was this great wriU'r’s rule, 
through life, to he frugal both of hi.s 
time and words, consequently he never 
read an inferior author. Books were to 
him as tools in the hands of a workman, 
and like a good workman, he used only 
the best. The author of the Spirit of 
the Laws had no superstitious veneration 
for great names; wherever he found gold 
he valued it, aud rejected dross, even 
though it had received the misplaced 
homage of ages. Mere learned men 
would stand aghast at the selection of 
hooks contained in the plain deal presses 
that surround tlie library of the great 
French civilian. For Montaigne, ho 
manifested the utmost esteem. “ I n most 
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authors,” he used to say, “I meet with 
people who merely write, but in his 
works, I find a man who thinks.” lie 
considered Plato, Malebranche, and 
Shaftesbury, as three great poets; to 
these he did not scruple to add Mon¬ 
taigne. 

At the end of the hall where Montes¬ 
quieu’s books were deposited, was his 
chapel, whence a long suite of apart¬ 
ments and corridors conducted us to the 
great tower already mentioned. Having 
ascended to the summit, which com¬ 
mands a view of an immense extent of 
•bountry, we rang the great bell in the 
bell tower, and amused ourselves with 
reading the various names, some obscure, 
and others illustrious, which the nume¬ 
rous visitors to the chateau had engraven 
on the lead covering this circular plat¬ 
form. Artists, distinguished orators, and 
beautiful women, had disputed tlic ho¬ 
nour of leaving dates and remembrances 
of their visits to this donjon. Many, 
whose names are thus ostentatiously pa¬ 
raded, had perhaps never read a line of 
Montesquieu’s works. 

We quitted the abode of this great 
man with regret. From the perusal of 
his corre.spondence with his friend, the 
Abbe dc Guasco, we know that Ins best 
affections were concentrated at La Brede. 
He had here enjoyed, for tlirec years, the 
company of that beloved friend—during 
which time they had been constantly oc¬ 
cupied in literary and agricultural pur¬ 
suits. By a legal decision in his favour, 
Montesquieu gained, from the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Bordeaux, twelve hun¬ 
dred acres of uncultivated land; these 
afforded emplo 3 nnent to his peasants, as 
he planted the worst portion, and lotted 
out the best, in farms; part of the land 
be bestowed on his friend, that he might 
freely adopt his particular plans of cul¬ 
tivation. In allusion to this spot, Mon¬ 
tesquieu thus writes to Guasco:— 

“ You should, nnr dear friend, sec 
your estate near La Brede; I believe you 
would be satisfied with it. All your 
counsels have been followed in regard to 
my plantations. La Brede will be the 
most beautifully-wooded spot that was 
ever beheld. 1 begin already to enjoy _ 
those trees which you were incessantly 
teasing me to rear. Your prophecies 
are fulfilled, and the success far exceeds 
my expectation.” 

These fine grounds, that he had so 


much at heart, were chiefly the work of 
the Abb4 de Guasco. Montesquieu fre¬ 
quently entreated him to revisit them.— 
“They are your children,” wrote he, 

“ whose education you ought to con¬ 
tinue.” 

It is surprising that so little is known 
of Bxis correspondence, in which Mon¬ 
tesquieu, withdrawing the brilliancy of 
his powerful genius, appears, in the 
milder light, of the wise agriculturist 
and good economist. A passage in one 
of his letters, in which he well explains 
the true motive of his labours, is worthy 
of being transcribed. 

“ I do not labour,” he said, “ for the 
augmentation of my fortune, although 
that will be the certain result ol*the 
great improvements I am constantly 
making on my estate; but the con- 
sciousjicss of utility delights me more 
than the idea of growing rich.” 

We have reason to believe, that Mon¬ 
tesquieu was not insensible to the secret 
charm which atttends the transmission 
of an improved property from father to 
son, and which affords a powerful sti¬ 
mulus to exertion. Perhaps, too, the 
noble name of Montesquieu, and the re- # 
membranoe of so many centuries of 
proud nobility, first endeared to him the 
Chateau of I-a Brede, and rendered him 
so solicitous for its improvement, as well 
as for the happiness and comforts of his 
numerous dependants. After his return 
from England he built a vast farm¬ 
house behind the castle, where many 
improvements, in agriculture, were iu- 
troauced, after the English fashion. He 
declares that, when occasionally retiring 
from the turmoil of the world, he never 
saw the towers of La Brede without ex¬ 
periencing indescribable pleasure. It 
was there that he reposed himself after 
the dissipations of Paris, and the in¬ 
trigues of literary men.—“ How can you 
find time to write so much ?” asked some 
one of Voltaire.—“ I do not live in 
Paris,” was the answer. Montesquieu 
had discovered this secret. To the place 
of his birth this great man frequently 
withdrew, in order to compose those 
works that never would have seen the 
light had he been constantly involved in 
the hurry and bustle of society. 

We conversed, for some time, with an 
old servant of the family, over whose 
head had rolled a hundred years, and 
who had frequently seen Montesquieu 
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wlien he lived at La Brede. lie described 
him, in his daily vvalks through the vil¬ 
lage, caiTving a stout stick on his 
shoulder, chatting freely with all whom 
he met—questioning one—laughing with 
another—and relieving the necessities of 
a third. He showed us a turf-bank, under 
an oak, where the great writer usually 
seated himself; and, on days of festival, 
benevolently witnessed the amusements 
of his vassals—hearing their causes, re¬ 
conciling their differences, or acting as 
judge between them. 

This simplicity of manners (always 
inseparable from first-rate minds, who 
are over consistent in their actions) ought 
not to astonish us in the author of the 
Espidt d(‘s Lois, who declared, that 
gooiiness of disposition and temper were 


far preferable to great talimts and splen¬ 
did achievements. Acting as he wrote, 
we cannot be surprised that good deeds 
were as natural to him at La Brede, as 
bon mots at Paris. 

While we held this interesting con¬ 
versation, we paused, in one ol those 
charming glades, facing the chfiteau, 
where, doubtless, Montesquieu hud often 
wandered, full of high thoughts and 
philauthrupic musings. Following the 
course of a lovely rivulet, that filled the 
woods with its babblings, wc wandered 
long through these sacred shades; and, 
when we regained our carriages, and 
prepared to return to Bordeaux, we, for 
the last time, saluted the solemn gothic 
edifice, who.se lofty vane glittered long 
in the rays of the setting sun. 


THE FORMS THAT WERE. 

Oh I when 1 turn my dewy eye 
Down Time’s dark labyrinthine lair, 

And think upon the hours gone by— 

The forms that were ! 
And in my heart still eager strive 
Their early memories to revive,— 

They arc not there! 

Alas! alas 1 so fade aw'ay 
The blest—the lovely one by one, 

Beauty and brightness, to decay. 

Bow, and are gone; 

Until the heart is doomed to be 
As the last leaf upon the tree, 

With’ring alone! 

To live and feel the world a waste, 

Its sunshine but a winter’s beam. 

And all thy future in thy past, 

A des’late theme; 

Thy hopes, like the dead’s hopes—inhumed. 
Thy love, like the dead’s love—entombed. 
Thy life—a dream! 

To breathe but the departed’s breatli. 

Alone within thyself, and oh! 

Spared by the icy hand of death. 

To feed thy woe; 

Were a far darker curse than e’er 
Man’s destiny was doomed to hear 
On earth below! 
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CiUist brinpf me the last lonely flower 
That fell beneath the winter’s dart ? 

Thou canst not—^hast thou then the power 
To heal the heart? 

Ah no ! hopes perished with their pride, 

Affections with affections tried, 

With years depart. 

Dark buried years! within whose womb 
All shapes of beauty, feelings rave, 

All thoughts that once felt earthly bloom, 

The forms that w(;re! 

Lov'^ed images that now in vain 
The lonely heart yearns to regain ; 

They are not there! 

Waves of oblivion ! as ye roll 
Your surges from your secret deep, 

I’our on my dim sepulchral soul 
Ktenial sleep? 

I would not populate a w.aste 
AVith lire cold ^ladows of tlie past: 

I’ll take the leap ! 

The leap! the dead man’s leap! wliat’s life. 

Whose breath is of tlic past alone, 

Whose recollections arc hut rife 

With things long gone! 

Come at my bidding, vasty shade! 

J call thy silence to my aid : 

Come, Unknown One ’ 

H. C. D. 


BIOGRAPHY OF FLOWERS. 
rAMiLY OF VIOLA (Violet.) 


“Violets, dark blue violets, 

April’s loveliest coronets.”—L. E. I.. 


The violet is one of those flowers, the 
\cry name of which excites a sensation 
of universal delight; this feeling comes 
home even to those whose thoughts and 
ordinary habits lead them far from the 
contemplative haunts of the botanist and 
naturalist. When the bustling man of 
wealth, hurrying from his marts of 
money and business, amid the dusky re¬ 
gions of brick and stone, casts his eyes 
on a basket full of clustered posies* of 
white and blue violets, hanging on the 
arm of some Cheapside or Cornhill 
flower vender, do not reminiscences of 
careless and happy youth rush, with 
painful suddenness, on his mind ? How 
vividly the time is recalled to memory, 


when, on some bright, sunny Easter ho¬ 
liday, the discovery of a bank of these 
flowers, betrayed by their rich perfume, 
caused more joy to the schoolboy, tha# 
a lucky hit, wliicli trebles his capital, 
can to the .«earcd heart of the over-rich 
man! He has often, perhaps, heard, with 
a sneer, that happiness is more equally 
distributed than the rich of the earth are 
aware of; and he now owns, with a 
sigh, that he has wandered far from the 
bright path, in the vain pursuit 'of some 
expensive substitute. God has implanted 
in every human heart a spring of pure 
delight, arising from the contemplation 
of his beautiful works; this taste is na¬ 
tural to children—and happy, indeed, 
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are they who preserve it through life, 
anti look abroad, for their pleasures, on 
the wide heath, in the shadowy w'ood, or 
fragrant garden, instead of dearly pur¬ 


l«) 

chasing them amidst the unhealthy and 
debasing atmosphere of the world. To 
such we would say, come and seek the 
first-horn violets, and search 


“ The withered loaves among, 

'I’o (ind the earliest fragrant thing 
That dares from the cold earth to spring.” 


The viola odorata, or sweet violet, is 
often called the Alurch violet; hut, 
though we may gather its flowers through 
March, and even find .stray hiuls open¬ 
ing in the fine days of February, yet 
not till April, does the bloom become 
general. The whoh' plant, plucked from 
the ground, is, from rdot to hud, sin¬ 
gularly elegant and finished in its f'oni- 
atiou. It runs along the ground, ex¬ 
tending it'afif hy striking down fi1)rous 
roots, and sending uj) groups of ch.'inn- 
ing loaves and flowers, which spring 
from the root in separate stalks, protected 
hy nnmeroiis scaly leaflets. The leaves 
are of a perfect heart shape, scolloped 
round with great regularity, and veined 
in the most delicate net-work ; they may 
he seen to advantage, if the reverse side 
he examined, and held up against the 
light. As the spring advances, the leaf 
grows much larger and higher, so as to 
overshadow the later flowers and the 
seed vessels, and to form a complete co¬ 
vering for the bank or turf on which 
they are found. The external form of 
tlie violet hlo.s.som is familiar to all be¬ 
holders ; hut few of its casual admirers 
have examined its construction, which 
will amply repay a minute view. The 
stalk, with its delicate floral leaves, and 
calyx, is of a fine olive colour, and is 
united to the calyx with a graceful bend; 
.the form of the latter is beautifully 
adapted to the irregularities of the blos¬ 
som. 

The petals consist of two above, two 
side petals, and a hrf>ad one beneath, 
curving upward somewhat in the papi¬ 
lionaceous form. The upper petals are 
of the deepest colour—the three lower 
are veined an<l marked with piany ex¬ 
quisite pencillings of a redder purple— 
the side petals are further finished, with 
two velvety knobs, furnished with short 
downs, in which the odour of tlie violet 
is supposed to reside, being the com¬ 
mencement of the nectarium, which ter¬ 
minates in the curled horn behind, that 


forms so singular a feature in the violet 
blossom. The whole of the [leUils are 
united with this ucetarlam. Non for 
the lannrcan conslruction of the violet. 
Five anthers unite in the heart of the 
flower, in a little imingc-colourcd tone, 
over one pointal; the clash is penUiiidria, 
and tlie order monogynia. 'I'he violet 
lilossom rather withers than falls off, for 
it adheres very closely to the reeeplaele 
or germen ; nor do all circuinstanees, 
worthy of remark, pas,s away with the 
bloom and fragrance of the violet—the 
seed vc'ssel assumes an egg shape, with 
three valves—when rijie, it opens willi a 
spring and loud pop, and distributes its 
mimcrons ripe seeds in all directions, to 
the distance of some feet. 'J'liis eurion.s 
property was first observed hy a l)otani.sl, 
who had some violet seed-vessels ripening 
in a window, and who, on hearing them 
go off in the manner described, ascer¬ 
tained that they bad flung llieir seeds to 
a considerable distance. The violet 
readily grows from seed ; but it is 
<tuiekly increased by its trailing roots. Us 
colour changes much in different soils ; 
but Withering considers, that the while 
and flesh-coloured violets arc similar to 
the purple, their occasional variations 
from which are merely accidental. All of 
them have the same odour, and, in 
many other respects, are alike. 

The violet, when under the care of 
the florist, is susccplihle of great alter¬ 
ation in form and colour,— wc have even 
heard of scarlet violets; hut those who 
have attached a poetical sentiment to 
this elegant child of nature, would re¬ 
gard such profanc<l flowers with disgust, 
'fhe double purple and white violets are 
rich and odorous hlo.ssoms, yet they arc 
inferior in grace and outline to the wild 
flower—as, being too heavy for the stalk, 
they lie on the ground, and are often 
soiled with beating showers. The medical 
properties of the violet are considerable: 
syrup of violets is the safest and best 
rnedieine for babes; and, is in such re- 
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quest, that great quantities of the flower 
are cultivated at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
for the purpose of making the synip; 
the odour is likewise extracted, as a per¬ 
fume for the toilette. 

'fhe viola palustris, or marsh violet, 
belongs to a tVilferent species, and grows 
in moist meadows and peaty bogs. The 
calyx is white at the edge. Tlie lower 
petal is pale blue; the upper is distinctly 
veined with deep purple; both have a 
cluster of short stiff bristles at the base ; 
this flower grows profusely in Needwood 
Forest, blooming in April or May. 

The viola canina, or dog violet, is often, 
by common observers, supposed to be the 
sweet violet, with a diminution of flavour 
and colour occasioned by the sun; it.is, 
however, a distinct species. When it 
first blooms, it is without the stem which 
afterwards grows up, and unites several 
blossoms. The leaves arc hairy; the 
petals pale blue much streaked; some¬ 
times the spur is white, and there is a 
dwarf sort with the spur yellow. It 
blooms through May and June, on banks 
and on heaths. 

The wood violet is certainly a distinct 
species from all the others, although bo¬ 
tanists have not so arranged it. Tlie 
colour is of the most charming pure blue, 
of the hue of cobalt, without a purple 
tint, except in the veins; it assumes the 
spreading form of the heartsease, which 
it neariy rivals in size; the leaves arc 
small and beautifully formed. It is up- 
nght in growth; the blossoms .are often 
in pairs on the same footstalk. The spur 
or horn is much larger and broader than 
in the other violet, and the leaves often 
grow close to the flower on the same 
stalk. 

The mountain violet, an Alpine plant, 
produces large yellow flowers; it, as well 
as the rest of its sisterhood, has no real 
analogy with the heartsease. This fact 
may be ascertained from the leaves which 
are the distinguishing boundary of the 
family division. 

Viola Pedata—Violet with footstalks. 
This is an admired ornament of the 
French botanical gardens. Its native 


country is South America; the cultivation 
is as easy as that of the March violet. 
Its leaves are very different from those 
of the latter plant, being composed of 
nine lance-shaped leaflets placed on a 
footstalk. The flowers are in the form 
of a heartsease, at least an inch in dia¬ 
meter; the three superior petals are of 
an ultra marine blue, and the inferior of 
a deep velvetty purple. It has five large 
stamina, forming a yellow cone in the 
heart of the flower, and closing over one 
pointal; in this it resembles its Euro¬ 
pean sisters, the violet and heartsease, 
whose stamina and anthers are somewliat 
similar in construction, though less de¬ 
veloped to the eye. This South American 
vjolet is often called viola pedata macu¬ 
la ; we know not why, for it is not 
maculated or spotted. It was introduced 
to the Jardindes Plantes in 1830. 

Having now concluded the botanical 
department of our floral biography, we 
hasten to luxuriate in the exquisite il¬ 
lustrations which poets of all ages and 
countries have lavished on this favoured 
gem of nature. The odorous violet has 
been almost an object of worship to every 
child of song, from the fiery Arab to the 
contemplative German. Amidst the pro¬ 
fusion of our rich materials, we scarcely 
know where to commence a selection. 
Professor Carlyle has given us a transla¬ 
tion from a very elegant Arabic produc¬ 
tion, nearly coeval with Mahomet. We 
must remember, that this flower is so 
fond of shade and moisture that it is not 
inaptly called the “fountain violet.” Al¬ 
though not to be gatliered in the burning 
plains of Arabia, it may be discovered 
among the mountains of the cast, for 
Bannier describes the astonishment he 
felt (when Aurungzebe’s retinue had so 
painfully climbed the arid mountains that 
encircle Cashmere,) to find, on the north¬ 
ern side, as they descended to that happy 
valley, violets, primroses, and all Euro¬ 
pean flowers, in the most fragrant pro¬ 
fusion. Thus the elegant Arab poet is 
furnished with his metaphor, as com¬ 
pletely as if he had lived in the pastoral 
vales of England, 


“ When I beheld thy bright eyes shine. 
Through the soft tears that pity drew. 
They seemed unto this heart of mine 
Like blue-eyed violets dropping dew. 
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The violet ever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath, 

But chiefly through its dewy veil, 

Its colours glow, its odours breathe. 

’Tis thus thy charms in brightness rise, 

When wit and humour round lliee play, 

When mirth sits smiling in thy eyes, 

Who but admire their sprightly ray, 

But when through pity’s flood they gleam, 

Who but must love their softened beam. 

One of the most impassioned bursts in Schiller’s celebrated Wallenstein, is 
where Max Piccolomini, the child of the camp, born and brought up during the 
thirty years war, is first made .susccplihlc of the charms of peace and love during 
his journey with nieckhi, the daughter of the great duke : 

' “ 1 would give the bloodstained laurel 
For the first violet of the leafless spring. 

Plucked in those quiet fields where we have journeyed.” 

There is a contrast, perhaps purposely effected by Lord Byron, between his 
beautiful song in the Deformed Transformed, and Sir Henry Wotton’s exquisite 
invocation. 

“ Ye violets that first appeare 
By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the yearc, 

As if the spring were all yourc own, 

What are ye when the rose is hlowne ?” 

Lord Byron evidently thought of these lines, and thus vindicates the aggrieved 
violets. 

“ The spring is come, the violet’s gone, 

The first horn child of the early sun. 

With us she’s hut a winter flower. 

The snow on the hills cannot blast her bower, 

And she lifts up her dewy eye of blue 
To the youngest sky of the self-same hue. 

And when the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, that flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may* confuse 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 

Pluck the others; but still remember 
Their herald out of dim December; 

ITie morning star of all the flowers, 

The pledge of daylight’s lengthened hours; 

Nor ’midst the roses, e’er forget 
The virgin, virgin violet.” 

/yorrf liyrun. 

After these varied gems of poetry, may w'e not affirm, witli Wordsworth, that 
“ Long as there ai’e violets, 

They will have a place in story; 

Long as there’s a slin that sets, 

Violets will have their glory.” 

Wordsworth, tlie poet of nature in her closest haunts, could not forget the violet; 
he says, in his Excursion, 

“ Perhaps it was a bower, beneath whose leaves 
The violets of fine seasons re-appear, 

And fade, unseen, by any human eye ; 

. Where fairy water-breaks do murmur by 
For ever—and I saw the sparkling foam.” 


TOL. V. 


1 
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Our early poets, with Shakspeave at their liead, are full of beautiful allusions to 
this flower, short, terse, and delicately turned j they do not dwell and amplify, but 
impress on the memory their words, that breathe. 

“ Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes.” 

fyitiler’a Tale. 

“ Like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 

Stealiiif^ and siviii}? odour.” 

Twelfth "Sight. 

“ For violets plucked, the freshest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 

Friar of Orders Gray. 


“ The early violet will fresh arise, 
Spreading his flowered piii’ide.” 


FleUhtr. 


“ Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers rise 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 

On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 

Throw hither all your quaint, enamelled dyes, 

That on the green turf suck the honied show-era, 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers; 

Bring the rathe primrose, that for.sakcn dies. 

The white pink, and the pansy, freaked with jet, 

The glowing violet.” 

Jililton's Lyddaa. 

In this enchanting portraiture, the most effective line evidently pertains to the 
nature of the violet, which does truly “ purple all the groujid with vernal flowers.” 

Even Trapp has forgotten his versified prose, when he says— 

“ The purple tint 

Of deep-dyed violets more glossy shines.” 

Nor do the glowing impassioned poets of the fervid .south, forget this humid 
child of spring. Camoens, in his fanciful canzonet, which gives, to the beauties 
of his fair Caterina, all the attributes of spring flowers, says— 

“ Placed the violets darker dye.s 
In her all imperial eyes.” 

And Pulci, in his address to Marie Mancini, declares, that 
“ Only violette shall twine 
Thine ebon tre.sses, lady mine.” 

To these gi-aphic descriptions shall we not add those of two poets of our day, 

scarcely valued wlien we possessed them, and lamented when lost.” Grabame 
speaks of 

“ Sunny .showers that scarcely fill the folds 
Of moss-couched violets.” 


And Keates, in his lovely spring poem— 

“ r cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense haAgs upon the boughs; 

But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet, 

Vilierewith the seasonable month endows : 

The grass, the thicket, and fruit tree wild. 

White hawthorn, and, the pastoral eglantine, 

Fast-fading violets covered up with leaves.” 

It seems singular, that the violet should have inspired so many poets, in different 
climes and ages, with similar feelings; it has ever been considered as the emblem 
■of modesty and retiring Worth, that would not, unsought, be won. Iliere is cer- 
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t.ainly a chami in the manner in which it is generally found—so coyly conceale<l— 
and only made manifest hy its exquisite fragrance. 'lliis peculiarity is thus 
elegantly described, in some lines which we extract from a manuscript poem called 
the Flower Garden:— 

“ And near the .spot, well nigh concealed, 

Tlie lowly i iolet did .spring; 

Ilut Zephyr oft the spot revealed, 

And bore her fragrance on his wing.” 

We find the following description in the reprint of the pwins of Kushton, the 
gifted author of Mary le More :— 

“ Thus richer than the dew -w;ishcd rose. 

On some lone hank the violet blows; 

And ere the frowns of winter fail, 

Like thee, with sweetness, freights the gale.” 

We cannot terminate our illustrations of the violet without quoting Dr, Bow- 
ring’s .stiuizas ; they are, perhaps, his happiest poetical efifort;— 

“ Sweet flower! spring’s earliest, loveliest gem! 

Wliile other (lowers are idly sleeping, 

Thou rearesl thy purple diaclem, 

Meekly from thy seclu.sion peeping. 

Tliou, from thy little scci-ct mound. 

Where diamond dew-drops shine ahm e ilico, 

.Scattcrest thy modest fragrance round. 

And well may Nature’s poet love thee. 

Thine i.s a short, swift reign, I know, 

But here thy spirit still prevailing ; 

New violet’.s tufts again shall blow. 

Then fade away as thou art fading; 

A)id he renewed—the hope how blest, 

(()! may that hope desert me never!) 

Like thee, to sleep on Nature’s breast. 

And wake again, and bloom for ever! 

The violet hecamc an historical flow'or,—the badge of the exiled Napoleon during 
his abode at Elba, lake the white and red roses of York and Lancaster, her leaves 
have been drenched in blood, and with them she must henceforth figure in the 
•annals of history. Ih this fate, so different from the habits and structure of the 
nmdest violet, a poetess of our own times. Miss Agnes Strickland, thus alludes; 

Was it ever intended, .soft child of the spring. 

That thy blossoms so peaceful and fair, 

As the symbol of discord and fury should fling 
To the world the wild cry.of dc3pair.>* 

Oh, no! for so gently retiring thou art found, 

So meekly concealing thy charms from the view; 

In solitude spreading t% fragrance around, 

While glistening and freish from the dew. 

But the bloom of tliy soft purple light, 

Is darkened with party’s foul stain; 

It is touched with so withering a blight. 

It can never be cherished again. 

For the despot approached in his pride, 

To thy dwelling place silent and lone; 

* Let this flower of the valley,’ he cried,’ 

* As my emblein henceforward Ik; known!’ 

X 'I 
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* Though my followers sunk low in the dust, 

‘ As the mists of the morn disappear, 

‘ I,et them fix on their Chieftain their trust, 

‘ With the violet he too will he here.’ 

And blood hath polluted each flower 
That blossomed in beauty alone; 

And murd’rons ambition and power 
Have marked every leaf as their own. 

In the Catholic Caleudar, the violet is dedicated to St. Gertrude, and on her day, 
the altar is dressed with tufts of this delicious flower. A most beautiful effect is 
produced by these floral (ifterings; it is a part of the poetical taste by which the 
ancient church covers her errors and corniplions. E S.‘ 


APRIl,. 


This month of buds and blooms has 
received its name from the Latin word 
aperiie, to open. A naturalist lias ob 
served, that tlic (lowers of the spring are 
mostly white or pink, those of the summer 
red or purple, and those of tbe autumn 
yellow. April is the month of the daisy, 
the primrose, and violet, of the delieatc 
wood anemone,the elegant jonquil family, 
and numerous tribes of other beautiful 
bulbs. In this month the first grass 
springs in the pastures, and the heavens 
‘ resume their fine .summer blue. Many 
stone-fruit trees are .still in blossom; ami 
in the present late spring, w liicli has suc¬ 
ceeded so mild a winter, they have 
scarcely yet appeared, excepting in the 
heated and rarefied air of llie neighbour¬ 
hood of London. The old proverb of “ a 
late Easter a late Spring,” seems tliis year 
fulfilled, even against the appear.inec of 
the weatl’Cr. The nut-tree loses its 
catkins in April, but tbe downy ones of 
many other diocceous trees, as the pop¬ 
lar, the willow, and sallow, appear; the 
soft pretty buds of the latter are called 
Chalons by the French; and this term 


throws a light upon an obsolete diminu¬ 
tive of our Saxou ancestors, for the term 
catkin given to these buds, certainly 
meant, as the French does, kitten or little 
eat. In tbe eastern counties these 
kittens of the sallow-tree are called 
goslings, and the greyish-yellow downy 
consistence of the buds in colour re- 
semblc.s the infant feathers of the duck> 
lings and goslings. During this month 
manv of the migratory birds have their 
appointed day of return, and others de- 
])avt with the retiring winter for climes 
more congenial to their habits. Among 
the new-eoincrs we welcome the cuckoo, 
tbe swallow, and tbe nightingale ; per¬ 
haps the cry of the cuckoo, and the 
short joyous twitter of the swallow, in¬ 
tent on biiildiug some new domicile, or 
repairing an old one, afford as much 
pleasure to the human heart as the song 
of the nightingale: indeed, the arrival 
of the swallow is a natural festiv^ii 
throughout Europe. We quote the M;' 
lowing sonnet from the pen of 
Agnes Strickland, which well illustrates 
the cause of this universal feeling. 


THE RETOHIM OF THE .SW'AI.LOW. 

“ Lo ! Spring’s gay heriild, fluttering with delight, 

The joyous swallow, is already here, 

Who still proclaims her welcome visit here; 

When first we hail him in his circling flight. 

He tells of smiling skies and seasons bright, 

Of vernal buds, and all that shall appear 
When summer crowns with flowery wreaths the year, 
And, dressed in rich luxuriance, channs the sight. 
He, hastes to meet her when her first soft gale 
Sighs with sweet breath amidst her leafless bowers. 
When early violets open in the vale, 

And April peeps through rainbow, suns, and showers; 
Ere song of nightingale with thrilling strains 
Floats on the evening breeze o’er moonlight plains.” 
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The return of this bird was celebrated and a forcible plunder of the remainder 

by the most joyous ceremonies in Greece, of the fifood things she had stored up 

and ahymn of Callimachus is still extant, from the preceding autumn, perliaps to 

describing all the rites used on the occa- intimate that there would speedily be a 
sion, the principal of which seem to have fresh supply. This festival was called 

consisted in an insurrection of the whole the Chelidonia, and the hymn alluded 

household against the lady and mistress, to begins— 

“ The swallow, the swallow, she does with her bring 
Soft seasons and all the delights of the spring.” 

The Saxons called this month Oster, the many jjroverbs to be found relating 

or Easter monath, because it was pecu- to the weather in spring. One of these 

liarly dedicated to their Pagan Deity sayings is—“ A rainy Easter, a stormy 

Eastre or Easter, the goddess of spring. year.” This saw is contradicted by 

The anxiety felt Ity human nature to another country proverb; 

pry into the coming year is evident from 

“ Itain in spring 
Must never be reckoned 
A very bad thing.” 

The leaves of the hawthorn come forth towards the end of this month; the blossoms 
seldom appear till a later period. There is an antique rhyme which says, that 

“ There never was .April without a thorn. 

Nor May without an ear of com.” 

The descriptive lines of Warton may he aptly applied to the present season: 

“ The morning hoar, the evening chill, 

RelucUint comes the timi<l spring; 

Scarce a hce, with airy ring, 

Muiinurs the blossomed boughs around, 

That clothe the garden’s southern bound; 

Scarce a sickly straggling flower, 

(Jlothcs the rough castle’s rifled tower, 

Scarce the hardy primrose eieeps 
From the dark dells entangling steeps, 

O’er the field of waving hiooin, 

Slowly shoots the golden hlooin. 

While from the shrubbery's naked maze. 

Where the vegeUble blaze 
Of Flora’s brightest broidery shone, 
h’.very chequered charm is flown, 

Save tliat the lilac hang to view 
Its bursting gems in clusters blue. 

* jh * # « 

Scant along the ridgy land, 

The beans their new-bom ranks expand, 

The fresh-turned soil, with tender blades. 

Thinly the sprouting barley shades, 

Fringing the forests devious edge. 

Half robed appears the hawthorn hedge. 

Or to the distant eye displays, 

Weakly green its budding sprays. 

Fraught with a transient, frozen shower. 

If a cloud should haply lower, 

Sailing o’er the landscape dark, 

Mute on a sudden is the lark; 

But when gleams forth the sun again. 

O’er the pearl besprinkled plain, 
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And from behind his wal’ry veil, 

I-ooks through the thin descending hail; 
She mounts, and lessening to the sight, 
Salutes the hless’d return of light. 

And high her tuneful track pursues, 

’Mid the dim rainbow’s scattered hues. 

» * ^ * jf- 

Beneath a willow long forsook, 

The fisher seeks his custoincd nook, 

And bursting thro’ the crackling sedge 
lhat crowns the current’s caverned edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood. 

The bashful wild ducks’ early brood. 

O’er the broad downs, a novel race, 

Frisk the lambs, with falteiing pace, 

And with eager hleatiugs fill 

The foss that crowns the 'leighboming hill.” 


We conclude with a few interesting 
extracts from Dr. Rennie’s ” Notes of a 
Naturalist” iii Tiine’.s Telescope for 18,‘J3. 

“ Tub MoaNiNc Air. —There is .some¬ 
thing ill the morning air, that while it delies 
the penetration of our proud and shallow phi¬ 
losophy, adds hrightness to the blood, fi-esh- 
nc.is to life, and ligourto the whole frame:— 
the freshness of the lip, by the way, is, ae- 
eording to Dr. ]Marslial Mall, one of the surest 
marks of hedltli. If ye would be well— 
therefore, if ye would have your heart dane 
. ing gladly, like the April breeze, and your 
blood llowing like an April brook.—up with 
the lark—‘ the merry lark,’ as Shakspearc 
calls it, which is ‘ tliu ploiigliman’s clock’ to 
warnliiraof tlicdawnj up and breakfast on the 
inoiuing air—fresh with the odour of budding 
flowers and all the fragrance of the maiden 
spring; up from your neive-destroying down- 
bed, and from the foul air pent within your 
elosc-dr.awn curtains, and with the sun, ‘ w.ilk 
o’er the dew of the far eastern hills.’ But we 
must defend the morning air from the aspei'- 
sions of those who sit in their close airle.ss 
studies and talk of the chilling dew and the 
unwholesome damps of the dawn. We have 
all the facts in our favour, that the fresh air 
of the morning is unifonnly wholesome j and, 
having the facts, we pitch such shallow phi¬ 
losophy to fools, who have nothing else for a 
foot-ball.” 

Industry of .Ants. —TJiose who arc not 
deep in the tcehnioiU terms of entomology, 
may spend many an amusing hour in study¬ 
ing the habits of the more ingenious insects 
(if we may use the epithet) The various 
species of ants, for example, are now busily 
repairing the damages whicli the severities of 
winter have produced upon their domiciles. 
It is surprising to observe with what expe¬ 
dition they construct their streets and covert- 
ways. Upon removing a box in my garden, 
., w which 1 had sown some early annuals, 1 


found a large colony of the brown mason ant;-, 
which commonly shelter themselves under 
stones or amuLst grass. The box being re¬ 
moved in the moniiii!>, they were left exposed 
to the light and heat of a bright sun, which 
is little less oflensive to them than ruin or 
frost. The colony was too large to make an 
immediate retreat to a place of .shelter; 
which, besides, it would luiv^ required some 
time to discover and make known by their 
slow method of communicating intelligence. 
They had no alternative, Ihertforo, but to en¬ 
large the galleries wdiieli they had already 
constructed as part of their village under the 
box. Impelled by the strong stimulus of 
necessity, therefore, and lieiiig goaded by the 
sun’s rays, they completed their exoavation.s, 
and by noon had piled up a mass of earth, 
which at tlie same, time inereaseil their in¬ 
terior galleries and added to their protcetion 
above. At this time seareely a straggler was 
to be seen, wliere, a shoit time before, hun¬ 
dreds were digging and piling, with all the 
impress of Virgil’s Caithagenians, in the Se¬ 
cond Ainead: 

‘ Some extend the wall, 

Some build the citadel; the formic throng 
Or dig, or push unwieldy clads along j 
Some for their streets select a spot of ground. 
Which, first designed, with ramparts they 
surround; 

Here some design a male, while others there 
Lay deep foundations.’ Dry den. 

Fossil Charcoal accounted for.—I 
was particularly struck with a phenomenon 
recorded by Dr. Richardson, the naturalist id 
C aptain Franklin’s Expedition of Discovery, 
respecting tlie shale on the coasts of the 
Arctic .sea.. This shale composed precipitous 
banks, which, in many places, were an fire. 
‘TheShale,’ adds Dr. Richardson, ‘ takes fire 
in consequence of its containing a consider, 
able quantity of sulphur, in a state of such 
minute division, 4hat it very readily attracts 
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oxygen from the atmosphere, and inflames.’ 
Nothing, 1 think, could explain in a more 
satisfactory manner the occurrence of char¬ 
coal in coal measures, and other mineral 
.strata. In the anthracite mines of North 
America, for example, wood-charcoal occurs 
with the ligneous structure as well marked 
as in charcoal recently prepared. 

“ VoLCAMOGs.—It is remarkable, that in 


the Old Continent, the principal chains of 
mountains contain no volcanoes, and that 
islands and the extremities of peninsulas aic 
alone the .seats of these; while in the New 
World, the immense range which mns along 
the shore of the Pacifii’ Ocean, posse.sses more 
\olcanoes than are to he met with in the 
whole of the Old Continent and its adjacent 
i.slands.” 


llebiebD of itiurature, dFine rtc* 


Mv Oti> Portfolio ; or. Tales and 

Sketches. By Henry Glassford Belt. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

To say that wc have perused with much 
interest the contents of this duodecimo is 
but a hacknied tribute of commendation, 
a cut-and-dry sort of euloiry with which 
your reviewer of all work generally dis¬ 
patches in some half-dozen lines, such 
literary “ gaieties and gravities” as find 
favour in his sight. Ncverlhele.ss the 
phrase is a good phrase: it can be adapted 
to books of all sorts and sizes; and besides, 
as a laudatory testimonial, it fits nieely in 
an advertisement. For these, and other 
cogent reasons, we have resolved, on the 
present occasion, to convert to our own 
use the aforesaid fagon de pm-ler ,—not 
that from the storehouse of our grandilo¬ 
quence we are unable to produce a better, 
but that for the present it suits our humour 
to bestow our sincere meed of approba¬ 
tion after the old approved fashion of our 
brethren. The truth partly is, that we 
have little leisure to cast about in what 
untried phraseology we shall express the 
plain fact of our being vastly pleased, for 
we have already expended some precious 
hours in the perusal of Mr. Bell’s volume, 
from beginning to end. Such,—be it 
known to the reader who w-ould fain pry 
into the secrets of our prison-house,— 
such i.s not our “ custom always in the 
afternoon;” we sometimes more heed¬ 
lessly sip the sweets of the press. But 
in the present instance we have been led 
on, page by page, absolutely wheedled 
oat of our time by sundry chapters and 
sketches, full of imagination and humour, 
and occasionally by passages remarkable 
for simplicity and feeling. 

He or she who can travel from page 1 
to page 310 of “ My Old Portfolio” and 
cry—‘‘ it is all barren,” will, we opine, 
be reeognised as some elderly gentleman 


or lady, “ of seventy years complete 
some antediluvian bachelor, or antiquated 
maiden aunt. The former is an insi¬ 
dious biped, whom wc counsel our fair 
readers to hunt from every tea-tahlc in 
Christendom ; and as to the latter—but 
wc dare not trust ourselves on such a 
subject—we merely refer the curious to 
that grave authority, Tony Lumpkin’s 
recorded opinion of aunts in general. 
Creatures formed of more penetrable 
stuff, wc say, will like our author’s book; 
and to them wc cordially recommend it. 
“ The Marvellous History of Mynheer 
Von Wodenhlock” (which we had already 
met with in the pages of we know not 
what Annual), “ The Living Mummy 
and the Leyden Professor,” and “ A Talc 
of the Sea,” are excellent; so are the 
papers entitled “ Summer I'houghts and 
Hambies,” “ Proposals for an Entire 
Change in the Nature of Things,” the 
“ Journal of Two Days, with an I nterval 
of Forty Years,” and “ The Wreck of a 
World.’’ .The tale of “ The Dead 
Daughter” wc can recommend to all 
amateurs of the horrible, with this espe¬ 
cial caution, that it be perused before 
“ the witching time of night,” in a mo • 
dern well-lighted drawing-room in one of 
the fashionable squares. We venture to 
extract it for the accommodation of such 
as will duly observe the directions just 
given. To those who scorn our advice, we 
will not be answerable for the conse¬ 
quences. 

“ The building was a solitary one, and had 
a cold and forbidding aspect. Its tenant, 
Adolphu-s Walstein, was a man whom few 
liked; not that they charged him with any 
crime, but he was of an unsocial tempera¬ 
ment, and ever since he came to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, thinly inhabited as it was, he had 
contracted no friendship—formed no ac- 
quaintance. He seemed fond of wandering 
among the mountains, and bis house stood 
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far up in one of the wild vallies formetl by 
the Rhsetian Alps, which intersect Bo¬ 
hemia. 

“ He was marrie<l, and his wife had once 
been beautiful. She even yet bore the traces 
of that beauty, though somewhat faded. She 
must have been of high birth, too, for her 
features and gait were patrician. She spoke 
little, but you could not look on her, and 
fancy that her silence wtis for lack of 
thought. 

“ They had only one child—a daughter— 
a pale but interesting girl. She was sery 
young—not yet in her teens- -but thenatuial 
mirth of childhood characterized her not. 
It seemed as if the gloom that ha<l settled 
round her" parents h.ad affected her too; it 
seemed as if she had felt the full weight of 
their misfortunes almost Iieforc she c«uld 
have known what misfortune was. She smiled 
.sometimes, but veiy faintly; yet it w.as a 
lovely smile, more lovely tliat it was melan¬ 
choly. She was not strong; there was in her 
limbs none of the glowing vigour of health. 
She cared not for sporting in the fresh breeze 
on tlie hill side. If ever she gathered wild- 
flowers, it was only to bring them home, to 
lay them in her mother’s lap, and wreathe 
them into withered garlands. 

“Much did they love that gentle child; 
they had nothing else in the wide world to 
love, save an old domestic, and a huge Hun¬ 
garian dog. Yet it was evident, Paulina 
could not live; at least her life was a thing 
of uncertainty—of breathless hope and fear. 
She was tall bc 3 ond her years; but she was 
fragile as the stalk of the whiU’-erowned 
lily. She was very like her mother, though 
there was at times a shade upon her brow that 
reminded you stronglj* of the darker eountc- 
iianee of her father. It was said, that when 
he took his gun, and went out all day, in 
search of the red deer, far up among the 
rocky heights, lie would forget his pui'pose 
for horn’s; and, seating himself upon some 
Alpine promontory, would gaze upon liis 
lonely house in the valley below, till the sun 
went down in the stormy west; and as 
evening drew on, and a single light faintly 
glimmered fi’om one of the windows of his 
mansion, he has brushed a hot tear finm 
his eye, and stalled into recollection. 

“ One night it was dark ere he came home, 
and the winds howled drearily. In their 
sitting room, a room but barely furnished, 
he found his wife plying her needle beside 
the lamp, and at a little distance the dying 
flame of the wood fire threw its ghastly flick- 
erings on the pale face of his daughter. He 
stood at the door, and leant upon his gun in 
silence. They knew his mood, and were si¬ 
lent also. His eye was fixed upon his daugh¬ 
ter ; she would have fascinat^ your’s too. 
Jt was no common countenance. Not that 
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any individual fc.ature could have been sin¬ 
gled out as peculiar, but the general expres¬ 
sion was such as, once seen, haunted the 
memory for ever. Perhaps it was the black 
eye, blacker than the ebon hair, contrasted 
with the deadly paleness of her white-rose 
cheek. It was deep sunk, too, under her 
brow. But it is needless to form conjectures; 
none knew in what that expression origin¬ 
ated—there was a mystery in it. She had a 
long thin arm and tapering fingere, and tv*' 
hand crossed by many a blue vein. Its touch 
was, in general, thrillingly cold, yet at times 
it was feverishly hot. Her mother had borne 
many a child, but they had all died in in¬ 
fancy. 'I’he father’s fondest wish was to see 
a son rising by his side into manhood, nor 
<lid he yet despair of having the wish grati¬ 
fied. 11 was saiil, hi.s dy ing commands would 
have given that son much to do. 

“ P.aiilina was now thirteen ; but the can¬ 
ker was busy within, and even lier motlier 
saw at last that she, too, was to be taken 
from he. It was a stern dispensation ; the 
only child of her heart—the only one whom 
her sleepless care had been able to fence in 
from the grasp of the .spoiler—her medi¬ 
tation and her dream for thirteen years—the 
one only sad sunbeam, wliose watery and un¬ 
certain ray lighted up their solitude. But 
evil had followed them as a doom, nor was 
that doom 3 '('t completed. 

“ She (lied upon an autumn evening. She 
had been growing weaker for many a day, 
and they saw it, but spoke not of it. Nor did 
she; it seemed almost a pain for her to speak ; 
and when she did, it was in a low, soft tone, 
inaudible almost to all hut the ear of 
affection. Vet was the mind within her busy 
with all the restless activity of feverish re¬ 
verie. She had strange day-dreams; life, 
and the distant world, often flashed upon her 
in far more than the brightness of reality. 
Often, too, all faded away; and though her 
eyo.s Wore still open, darkness fell ai'ound 
lier, and .she dwelt among the mysteries and 
immaterial shapes of some shadowy realm. 

It would be fearful to know all that passed in 
the depth of that lonely girl’s spirit. It was 
an autumn evening—sunny, but not beau¬ 
tiful-silent, but not serene. She had 
walked to the brook that came down the 
mountains, and formed a pool and babbling 
casciule not a stone’s cast from the door. 
Perhaps she grew suddenly faint, for her 
mother, who stood at the window, saw her 
coming more hastily than usual across the . 
field. She went to meet her} she was 
within arms-length, when her daughter gave 
a faint moan ; and, falling forward, twined 
her cold arms round her mother’s neck, and 
looked up into her face with a look of agony. 

It was only for a moment; her dark eye be¬ 
came fixed—it grew white with the whiteness 
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of death, and the mother carrietl her child’s 
body into its desolate home. 

P If her father wept, it was at night when 
there was no eye to see. The Hungarian dog 
howled over the dead body of his young mis¬ 
tress, and the old domestic sat by the un- 
kindlcd hearth, and grieved as for her own first¬ 
born ; but the father loaded his gun as was 
his wont, and went away among the mount¬ 
ains. 

“ The priests eamc, and the coffin, and a 
few of the simple peasants. She was carried 
forth from her chamber, and her father fol¬ 
lowed. The procession winded down the val¬ 
ley. 7’he tinkling of the holy bell mingled 
sadly with the funeral chauiit. At last the 
little train disappeared; for the ehurcliyard 
was among the hills, some miles distant. 
The mother was left alone: she fell upon her 
knees, and lifted np her eyes and her clasped 
hands to her God, and prajed, fervently 
prayed from the depths of her soul, that He 
might never eurse her with another child. 
The prayer was almost impious; but she was 
frantic in her deep despair, and we dare not 
judge her. 

“ A year has passed away, and that lonely 
house is still in the Bohemian valley, and its 
friendless inmates haunt it still. Walstein’s 
wife bears him another child, and hojie al¬ 
most beats again in his bosom, as he asks, 
with somewhat of a father’s pride, if he has 
now a son f But the child was a daughter, 
and bis hopes were left unfulfilled. They 
christened the infant Paulina; and many a 
long day and dreary night did its mother 
hang over its cradle and shed tears of bitter¬ 
ness, as she thought of her who lay uncon¬ 
scious in the chuf-cliyard among the hills. 
'I’lie babe grew, but not in the rosincss of 
health. Yet it seldom suftered from acute 
pain; and when it wept, it was with a kind 
of suppressed grief, that seemed almost un¬ 
natural in one .so young. It was long ere it 
could walk; when at last it did, it was with¬ 
out any previous effort. 

“ Time passed on without a change, and 
without incident. Paulina was ten years old. 
Often had Philippa, with maternal fondness, 
pointed out to her husband the resemblance 
which she alleged existed between their sur¬ 
viving child and her whom they had laid in 
the grave. Walstein, as he listened to his 
wife, fixed his dark, penetrating eye upon his 
daughter, and spoke not The resemblance 
was, indeed, a striking one-»it was almost 
supernatural. She was the same tall, pale 
girl, with black, deep-sunk eyes, and long, 
dark, ebon hair. Her arms and hands were 
precisely of the same mould, and they had 
the same thrilling coldness in their touch. 
Her manners, too, her disposition, the sound 
of her voice, her motions, her habits, and 
«bo\x all, her expression of countenance— 
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that characteristic and indescribable ex¬ 
pression—were the very same. Her mother 
loved to dwell upon this resemblance; but her 
father, though he gazed and gazed upon her, 
yet ever and anon started, and walked with 
hasty strides across the room, and some¬ 
times, even at night, mshed out into the 
darkness, as one oppressed with wild and 
feaidul fancies. 

“ They had few of the comforts, and none 
of the luxuries of life, in that Bohemian 
valley. Pliilippa had carefully laid aside all 
the clothes that belonged to her dead daugh¬ 
ter ; and now that the last child of her ago 
was growing up, and was so like her that 
was gone, she loved to dress her sometimes 
in her sister’s dress, and the pale child wore 
the clothes, and would talk to her of the lost 
Paulina, almost as if she had known her. 

“ One night her mother plied her needle 
beside her lamp, and at a little distance her 
daughter, in a simple white dress, which had 
once been her dead sister’s, sat musing over 
the red embers of a dying fire. A thunder 
stoi m was gathering, and the rain was already 
falling heavily. Walstein entered; his eye 
rested on his daughter, and at the same mo¬ 
ment he uttered an exclamation of horror: 
but he ix-covcred himself, and with a quiver¬ 
ing lip sat down in a distant corner of the 
room. TIis Hungarian dog was with him; it 
seemed to have caught the direction of his 
master’s eye; and as its own rested keenly 
on Paulina, the animal gave vent to a low 
growl. It was strange that the dog never 
■seemed to love the child. On the present 
occasion, she was probably not aware of her 
father’s entrance, for she appeared absorbed 
in her own thoughts; and, as the blue and 
flickering flame fell upon her face, .she smiled 
faintly. 

“ ‘ O God! it is! it is!’ cried Walstein, 
and fell senseless on the floor. 

His wife and daughter hnri'ied to his 
as.,istanee, and he recovered; but he pointed 
to Paulina, and said, faulteringly, ‘ Phi¬ 
lippa! send her to bed.” With a quiet step 
his daughter moved across the room; at the 
door, she was about to kiss her mother, but 
Walstein thundered out, ‘ Forbear!” and 
rising, closed the door with trembling vio¬ 
lence. Philippa had often seen her hu.sband 
in his wilder moods, but seldom thus 
strangely agitated. Had she known the con¬ 
viction that had arisen in his mind, she 
would have ceased to wonder. 

“ He had watched long and narrowly, and 
now he wa.s unable to conceal longer from 
himself the fearful truth. It was not in her 
wan beauty alone that she resembled her sis¬ 
ter—it was not merely in the external deve- 
lopement of her tbnn—he knew, he felt, that 
the second Paulina, born after her sister’s 
death, was the same Paulina as she wham he 
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had laid in the grave. There was horror in 
the idea, yet it could not be resisted. But 
even now he breathed it not to his wife, and 
silently they passed to thtar chamber. The 
secret of his sttul, however, which he would 
never liave told her by day and awake, the 
wretched Philippa gathered from him in 
his unconscious mutterings in the dead 
watches of the night. When the suspicion 
ilaslied upon her, it fell upon her heart like 
a weight of lead. Her maternal attection 
struggled with it, and with the thousand 
proofs tliat came ejowding, of themselves, 
into her memory, t6 strengthen and to ri^et 
it, and the struggle almost ovcrturncsl her 
reason. 

“The Paulina, in whom her heart was 
wrapped up twelve years ago, had frequently 
dreams of a mysterious meaning, whieli slie 
used to repeat to her mother when no one else 
was by. A few days after the occurrences of 
the evening to which we ha\e alluded, the 
living child, who had come in the place of 
the dead, told Philippa she had dreamt a 
dream. She recited it, and Philippa shud¬ 
dered to hear an exact repetition of one she 
well rcincuihercd listening to long ago, and 
which she ha<l ever since locked up in her 
own bosom. Even in sleep, it seemed that, 
by some awful mystery, Paulina was living 
over again. 

“ Time still passed on, and the pale child 
shot lip into a girl. She was thirteen ; and 
a stranger would have thought her some 
years older. It was manifest that she, too, 
was dying. (There w.as a dismal doiiht 
haunted her father’s mind whether slie hml 
ever lived.) She never spoke of hcj- deceased 
sister—indeed she seldom spoke at all ; hut 
when they asked if she were well, she shook 
her head, and stretched her aim towards the 
churchyard. 

To that I'hurchyard her father went one 
moonlight night. It was a wild fancy ; yet 
he resolved to open his daughter’s grave, and 
look once more upon her mouldering remains. 
He had a reason for his curiosity which he 
scarcely dared own even to himself. He told 
the sexton of bis purpose ; and, though the 
old man guessed not his object, he took his 
spade .and his piek*axe, and speedily com* 
menced his task. It was an uncertain night; 
tlie wind come in gusts, and sometimes died 
away into strange silence. The dim moon¬ 
light fell upon the white tombstones, and the 
shadows of the passing clouds glided over 
them like spirits. The sexton pursued his 
work, and had already dug deep. Walstein 
stood by his side. 

“ ‘ I have not come to the coffin yet,’ said 
the old raw£ in a tone bordering upon won- 
der ; ‘ y^ Jfcould tell the very spot, blind¬ 
fold, in I put it, with these hands, 

thirteen ;^rV^o.’ 
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“ ‘ Dig on, for the lov'e of heaven!’ said 
Walstein, and his heart began to beat 
audibly. There was a short pause. 

“ ‘ My digging is of no use,’ said the sex • 

ton, ‘ 1 am past the place where I laid tlie 
coffin; and may the Holy Virgin protect me, 
for tliere is not a vestige cither of it or the 
body left.’ 

“Walstein groaned convulsively, and 
leapt into the grave, but in vain;—the sex¬ 
ton had reported truly. He had just .stepped 
up again into the moonlight, when a cold 
hand was laid upon his shoulder, lie started, 
and turning round, saw that his daughter 
-stood bc.sidc him. 

“ ‘Paulina ' Just hcav^en ’ what can have 
brought you so far from home ? —at night, 

too, and weak as you are; it will be your 
destruction.’ 

“She took no notice of the question ; but 
fixing her quiet look upon the grave, she 
said—‘ Father, I shall soon He tliorc.’ 

“ It was the thirteenth anniversary of 
Paulina’s death, and the swollen brook was 
brawling hoarsely down the mountains,—for 
a tempestuous autumn hiul already antici¬ 
pated wintei. The shutters of the upper 
chamber were closed, and Philippa sat by 
the sick bed of her last child. The suHerer 
raised her pale .and languid head, ami whilst 
her dark eye appeared to wander in the deli¬ 
rium of fever, she said, with a stiuggle, 
‘ Mother, is it not a mysterious imagination, 
but J feel as if I had lived belorc, and that 
my thoughts were happier and better than 
they are now?’ Philippa sluiddered, and 
ga/ed almost with tenor upon her child. 
‘ it i.s a dream, f’aulina ; one of the waking 
dreams of over-w.atchfulncss. Be still, sweet 
girl; an hour’s sleep will refresh you.’ As 
she spoke, Paulina did sleep, but there was 
little to refresh in such slumber. Her whole 
frame was agitated convulsively; her bosom 
bcaveil with unnatural beating; her hands 
alternately grasped the coveilid, as if to tear 
it into shreds, and were ever and anon lifted 
up to lier head, where her fingers twined 
tliem-selves among the tresses of her ebon 
hair; her lips moved incessantly; her teeth 
chattered; her breath came short and thick, 
as if it would have made itself palpable to 
the senses; terrible gibberings succeeded, and 
her poor mother knew that the moment of 
dissolution was at hand. In an instant adl 
was still—the grasp of the hand was re¬ 
laxed—the heaving and the beating ceased— 
the lips were open, but the breath of life, 
that had ebtied and flowed between them, 
had finished its task and was gone; a damp 
distillation stood upon the brow—it was the 
last sign of agony which expiring nature 
gave, 

“ I’hat night Walstein dreamed a dream. 
Paulina, wrapped in hei' winding sheet, stood 
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opposite his couch. Her face was pale and 
beautiful as in life, but under the folds of 
lier shroud he discovered the hideous fonn of 
a skeleton. The vision became double; a 
grave opened as if spontaneously, and another 
Paulina burst the cerements asunder, and 
looked with her deadeje full upon her father. 
Walstein trembled and awoke. A strange 
light glanced under his chamber door. Wlio 
was there stirring at the dead hour of night 1 
JIc threw the curtains aside. The moon was 
still up ; an indescribable impulse urged him 
to rush towards the room in which the body 
of his daughter lay. He passeil along the 
lobby; the door of the chamber was open ; 
the Hungarian dog lay at the threshold; the 
corpse was qone." 

The poetical pieces, with a few excep¬ 
tions, arc of a light and humorous cha¬ 
racter. We arc compelled to abandon 
our first iiitentioii, of layiu;r before our 
readers a few selections; the length of 
the foregoing extract must plead our 
apology. 


Woman, in her social and domestic 

CHARACTER. Btf Mrs. Jo/iTi SuYiford. - 

Longman and Co. 

A careful perusal of this little book 
has so deeply impressed us with its merit, 
that we earnestly recommend every young 
lady in Creat Hritain immediately to give 
it a place in her library. It is not often 
that we bestow unqualified praise, hut 
justice demands it in this instiince. Han¬ 
nah More did much for the female world; 
and for the valuable lessons which she 
has bequeathed, that lady deserves the 
utmost gratitude and respect from her 
sex ; yet upwards of half a century has 
elapsed since those lessons were first in¬ 
culcated ; surprising changes have, dur¬ 
ing that time been effected in social life, 
ns well as in political institutions, and our 
countrywomen needed a series of axioms 
adapted to the present day. The excite¬ 
ment of new causes has given birth to 
new follies and errors, arising from the 
peculiar tone of society in the present 
day, and requiring the consideration of a 
modern writer, talented and sincere as 
Mrs. Sandford. Of the style, our fair 
readers will judge from our copious ex¬ 
tracts. The chief fault is, that the book 
is too short; and we wish that the au¬ 
thoress had, in the manner of Mrs. Tay¬ 
lor, of Ongar, illustrated her precepts 
with a few examples,-^a task which her 
powcK of language, joined to her clear 
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perception of the springs of human action, 
would have enabled her to accomplish 
most .successfully. I'he heading ot the 
extracts will give some idea of the plan 
and divisions of the work. 

FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

“Domestic life is a woman’s sphere, audit 
is tbcrc that site is most usefully as well as 
most appropriati'ly employed. But society, 
too, leeks her influence, and owes to her, in 
great measure, its balance and it. tone. She 
may be here a corrective of what is wrong, a 
moderator of what is unruly, a restraint on 
what is indecorous. Her pirseiice may be a 
pledpc against impropriety and excess, a 
check oil vice, and a protection to virtue. 

“ And it is her delicacy which will secure 
to her such an influence, and enable her to 
maintain it. It is the policy of licentiousness 
to undermine where it cannot openly attack, 
and to weaken hv stratagem what it may not 
rudely assail. But a delicate woman will be 
a.s much upon her guard against the in.sidious 
as against the direct as.saii]t, and will no 
more tolerate, the inuendo than the avowal. 
She will shrink from the licentiousness which 
is couched in ambiguous phrase or veiled in 
covert allusion, and from the immorality 
wliich, though it may not ofleiid the ear, is 
meant to corrupt the heart. And though a 
depraved taste may relish the condiments of 
vice, or an unscrupulous palate receive them 
without detection, her virtue will be too sen¬ 
sitive not to rojeet the poison, and to leeoil 
spontaneou.sly from the touch. 

“ Delicacy i.s, indeed, tJie point of honour 
in woman. And her purity^ of manner will 
ensure to her deference, and repre.ss, more 
crtectnally than any other influence, impro¬ 
priety of every kind. A delicate woman, 
too, will he more loved, as well as more re¬ 
spected, than any other; for ufleetion can 
scariely be excited, and certainly cannot 
long subsist, unless it is founded on esteem. 

“ Yet such delicacy is neither prudish nor 
insipid. Conversation, for instance, is one 
great source of a woman’s influence; audit 
is her province, and her peculiar talent, to 
give zest to it. She is, and ought to be, the 
eiilivener of society: if she restrains impro¬ 
priety, she may promote cheerfulness; and it 
is not because her conversation is innocent 
that it need thcieforc be dull. 

* » * • 

“The charm of conversation is feeling; 
forgetting oneself, and sympathising with 
others. It is not to shine, but to please, 
that a woman should desire, and .she will do 
so only when she is graceful and unafiected> 
—when her wish is not so much to be ad¬ 
mired as to contribute to the.gralificatioa of 
others. 
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“ A woman should be elcj^ant, not only in 
manner but in mind. Manner is, indeed, 
generally .symptomatic j but, as it may be 
aitificiai, it is no sure criterion of mental 
grace. It is the latter which is essential to 
true beauty. Without it, the fairest form 
disap])ninl.s and wearies. It is the radiance 
that sets off »-very other charm, and sheds on 
each its appitipriate hue. it is tint and pro- 
]>ortion. Yet it is more ea.>ily undeistood 
than defined, and better felt than expresscnl. 

* « « * 

“Is is a great mistake to .suppose that fa¬ 
shion is a criterion of elegance. The mode.s of 
fashion are entirelj' conventional, and are 
often as ungraceful as they are capricious. 

« « * * 

“ But breeding is quite a different thing. 
It is without aftectation, and without con¬ 
straint. It is unobtrusive and unpretending. 
It is always .self-posse.ssed and at ea.se; for it 
knows its own place and its own relations. 
Its courtesy is not officious, nor are its atten¬ 
tions ever troublesome. Yet tliis quiet and 
lady-like deportment, though it .seems to im¬ 
ply no effort, is liy no means an easy or a 
common attainment. On the contrary, we 
often .see women who have lived much in so¬ 
ciety very defieient in this criterion of grace. 
And we eaii quite understand the remark of 
a really high bred woman on a candidate for 
fashionable celebrity: ‘Yes; she is very 
pretty, and very pleasing, but she wants re¬ 
pose.’ 

“ Elegance is nature, but not rude nature; 
it is unaffected but nntunpoli.shed. It copies 
natural grace, and corrects natural detects. 
Yet it is no servile imitator, for it studies 
suitability as w'cll as .simplicity. It docs not, 
for in.stancc, imagine that what is very 
pretty and playful in a girl of fourteen is 
equally becoming at thirty. Neither does it 
play the romp, or act the groom, leap a five- 
barred gate, or affect the I)i Vernon. Least 
of all does it indulge in that raillery, which 
is piqiiante, only because it is personal, and 
which amuses in proportion as it annoys. Ft 
has a reipect for the feeiinffs, and a tender¬ 
ness even for the faults, of others; and as it 
never wounds, so does it never invite aggres¬ 
sion. 

“It implies, too, feeling; and here again 
docs it differ from the polish of the world. 
Selfishness is the bane of fashionable life. 
Every one is cold, for every one is selfish. 

* « « * 

“ Elegance is poetry in action. Imagin¬ 
ation may paint the heroine deficient in 
beauty, but never in elegance. It is this 
which diffuses, as it were, a halo round wo¬ 
man; which invests her with a romantic 
charm; and which more, perhaps, than any 
o^r attraction, renders her an object of 
^^rest.. Yet it is grace, not affected, but 
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natural, grace which tinges every thought, 
breathes in every expres.sinn, and regulates 
every movement,—which adorns the hearth, 
as much as the drawing-room, and which is 
habitual, because it is innate. 

“ Christianity is itself full of grace. Jt 
is a refiner as well as a purifier of the heart: 

—it imparts lorrectness of perceptioit^ deli¬ 
cacy of sentiment, and ail those nicer shades 
of thought and feeling which constitute ele¬ 
gante of mind. Why, then, should piety ^ 
and inelegance be associated ?• Or why 
should an absence of the graceful characterise 
religious persons so often, that awkwardness 
and even vulgarity are regarded by many as 
the usual concomitants of extraordinary se¬ 
riousness !’’ 

RELIr.ION TO WOMAN. 

“ Religion is indeed a woman’s panoply, 
and no one who wishes her happiness would 
divest her of it; no one who appreciates her 
virtues would weaken their best security. 

“There is nothing .so adapted as religion 
to her wants. Woman has many trials, and 
she therefore peculiarly needs support; and 
religion is her asylum, not only in heavy 
afflictions, but in petty disquietudes. These, 
as they are more frequent, arc perhaps almost 
as harassing; at least they equally need a 
.setlative influence, and religion is the anodyne. 

* * * • 

“ And, if religion is such a blessing in the 
ordinary trials of life, what a soothing balm 
is it in graver sorrows. Eroni these, woman 
is by no means exempt; on the contrary, as 
lier susceptibility is great, ufllictions press 
on her with peculiar heaviiie.'-s. 'I’here is 
■sometimes a stillness in her grief which ai'- 
gues only its intensity, and it is this rankling 
wounil which piety alone can hi-al. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more affecting than woman’s 
chastened sorrow. Her ties may be severed, 
her fond hopes withered, her young affections 
blighted, yet peace may be in her breast, and 
heaven in her eye. And if the business and 
turmoil of life brush away the tears of manly 
sorrow, and scarcely leave time for the in¬ 
dulgence even of sympathy, woman gathers 
strength in her solitary chamber to encounter 
and In subdue her grief. There she learns 
to look her sorrow in the face; there she be¬ 
comes familiar with its feature.s; there she 
commune.s with it, as with a celestial mes¬ 
senger, till at length she can almost welcome 
its presence, and hail it as the harbinger of 
a brighter world. 

• * • « 

0 

“Piety is so congenial to woman, that 
even in circles the least dispost:d to it, some 
profession of it, in her, is a matter of course. 
Men are often religious by proxy; they re¬ 
verse their ordinary privilege, and commit to 
female representatives their business in the 
bouse of God. Or, if they appear on ordv 
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nary occasions, it is too often matter for 
regret, that, in what seems to them a more 
serious service, they imagine themselves free 
to leave the church, whilst women are ex¬ 
pected to kneel at the table.” 

FEMALE INFIUBNCB ON RELIGION, 

“Never is woman so truly delightful as 
when she is the advocate for piety, and when, 
by a consistent and holy conversation, slic 
exemplifies the principles which she wishes to 
enforce. 

* * « « 

Nor are there occasions wanting for more 
direct influence. An humble minded Chris¬ 
tian will not intrude her sentiments, or inter¬ 
fere officiously; but .she will fed it her duty 
to do what she can j and a word spoken i/t 
seaso?i is seldom without effett. 

* * * m 

“And it is the duty of every woman to 
bring all her influence to hear upon the side 
of piety, and to be herself the pcisonification 
of Christian grace; to identify her interests 
with those of religion, and to prove, by the 
consistency of her own conduct, that she is 
in earnest in all that she endeavours to en¬ 
force.” 

FEMALE DEFECTS. 

“ 'The fashionable woman is gcneriilly vain. 
Though she may possess neither beauty nor 
wit, yet she is vain ; vain of her place in the 
aristocracy of fashion; vain of being one of 
the circle of exclusives ; vain of that modish 
celebrity which is so eagerly sought after by 
every candidate for the honours often. Va¬ 
nity is very evident in all she does or says. 
She may not detail her con<iuesfcs, or boast 
of the admiration she receives. She may 
not weary her less distinguished associates by 
talking of her titled aciiuaintance, or blush 
to speak to a country cousin. She is too 
proud, and too well bred, to be guilty of 
such mistakes. But still she is vain; vain 
even in her good humour; vain in her con¬ 
descension ; vain in her tirade of fashionable 
gossip; vain in her ignorance of every thing 
else. The frigid welcome she bestows on the 
uninitiated; the stare with which she checks 
an inconvenient acquaintance, arc as indi¬ 
cative of vanity as the coquetry she displays 
at Almaek’s, or the care with which she ar¬ 
ranges her coiffure for a drawing-room. She 
is as vain in the country as in town; as vain 
in her dubious recognition of a younger son, 
as in her flirtation with an heir apparent; as 
vain in condescending to head a country ball, 
as in giving rise to an o» dit in the Court 
Journal. 

« * « * 

“No creature, for instance, is more un- 
Kappy than an ex belle. To what expedients 
does she not resort to prolong her reign, or, 
at least, to make it believed that she is not 
yet gone by. And when she does vanish, like 
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a falling star, and there is no trace left of 
her glittering path, vanity still remains, but 
only to torment her. It drives her into the 
slough of envy or the quicksands of ennui. 
It degenerates into hypochondriasis, or vents 
itself in ill humour. 

« * * • 

“ Nor is it surprising that, accessible as 
woman is to vanity, it should sometimes mix 
in her holier duties; especially as, it must 
)jc confessed, the present tone or' Christian 
society is calculated to encourage it. 'The 
young and beautiful woman, for instance, 
who may have led the van in the career of 
fashion, fwls at length tlie vanity and dis¬ 
appointment of her former course, and flit s 
to religion as a refuge. And so far all is 
well. She has found the pearl of great price 
—let her prove its value. But let her prove 
it, for a while, at least, in the seclusion of 
her own home, in the solitude of her own 
chamber, and in the quiet exercise of those 
domestic duties which she may have, for 
long, forgotten and neglected. 

# * ‘ ♦ * 

“ But no ' Her partial, though scarcely 
judicious friends will not suffer her to be at 
peace. 'They allow her no prebation; they 
cannot permit her to remain, oven for a .short 
time, unknown or unnoticed. Tlie situation 
she held in the gay, she is immediately soli¬ 
cited to fill in tlic religious world; and she 
finds lierself there, more tlian ever, caressed 
and courted. She is urged to he the patron¬ 
ess of charities,—-to take the first seat in 
religious parties: she is appealed to as. an 
oracle, when she is barely a novice, and 
compelled to be a controversialist before she 
is instructed in the elements of her faith. 
Her casting, vote determines the popularity 
of a preacher; her carriage gives eclat t<> a 
religious assembly; her name recommends 
an institution ; her opinion stamps a book.” 

FEMALE ROMANCE. 

“ Life has its romance, and to this it owes 
much of its charm. 11 is not that every wo - 
man is a heroine, and every individual his 
tory a novel; but there arc scenes and inci. 
dents in real life so peculiar, and often so 
poetic, that wc need not be indebted to fiction 
for the developement of romance. Christians 
will trace such scenes and incidents imme¬ 
diately to Providence, and they do so with 
affectionate and confiding hearts; and the 
more affecting or remarkable these may be, 
the more clearly do they recognise the Divine 
interference. They regard! them as reminis- 
sences of Heaven, to recal to them their con¬ 
nection with it, and remind them, that 
whatever there may be to interest or excite 
their feelings here, there is infinitely more to 
affect and warm their hearts in the glorious 
and glowing prospects beyond. 
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“A romaiitii; to be in 

love, or leiiily to l)ccom«; so. SIic is, in her 
own imaijination, a lady of ronianeej and 
her sensibility is the cause of a thousand fol¬ 
lies, if not of more serious aberrai ions. Love 
seems to her such a pleasin;; dream; it is 
identified with so many soft and swwt emo¬ 
tions, and associated witliso many pieUiresqiie 
Sind pretty thing^s; with the intercstini' flut¬ 
ter, and the speakinir sigh ; with inusie and 
poetry, and moonlight, and si cottage, that 
her foolish heart welcomes its veiy' name; 
and she courts the tender passion, till she is, 
or affects to be, its victim.” 

VKMALK EDUCATION. 

“ It is the fault not merely of indulgent, 
Imt of over-anxious parents, to treat tlieir 
ehildrcn too nuieli as first objeets. 'I'his is 
•wident from their earliest years. And the 
little creatures are very ipiiek at discerning 
their own importance. Their sayings are 
repeated, their talents lauded, their pleasure.s 
studied. They are suflercd to interrupt and 
to interfere ; and, though we cannot perhaps 
say that they are rude, we must feel that 
they are very troublesome. And where this 
treatment is pur.sued in childhood, it is gene¬ 
rally continued in adolescence. 'I'he young 
people are the perpetual theme; their success 
is blazoned as if it were without precedent, 
and we are wearied with hearing of their 
prizes or their prospects. Yet all this must 
have a very bad effect upon their future cha¬ 
racter; for they soon fancy themselves all 
that their partial friends imagine, and then 
they must either learn a bitter lesson from a 
harsh and censorious world, or prop tliom- 
selves up in their own good opinion by an 
extra portion of conceit.” 

The Seven Apocalvptic Churches. 
By Charles Macfarlane. The Etch¬ 
ings by T. Knox. 

This illustration of holy and classic 
ground must be most acccpUiblo to every 
reader, vereed either in sacred or pro¬ 
fane lore. We are happy to find the 
eloquent pea of Mr. Macfarlane aiding 
the cause of truth and inspiration, by 
recording the present state of churches, 


whose fate is an awful fulfilment of that 
prophecy wliicli remains to us a lasting 
proof of the divine origin of onr reli¬ 
gion. The description of the desolate 
Sardes is peculiarly striking. 

“ The country 1 traversed, the luxuriant 
vales of the Caicus, and the llermus-two 
noble rivers ! was almost as deserted and me¬ 
lancholy as the regions hetween Smyrna and 
Pergamns; tint notliing that I hiul }et 
seen equalled the desolation of the city of 
Saide,'..* I saw from afar the lofty Acro¬ 
polis, fringed with crumlding mins; and 
when I ero.ssed .a branch of the Ciolden 
J'aelidiiv, which once flow'cd through tlie 
Agora, or maiket-plaec—and when I stood 
there, at eleven o’clock, the veiy honr in 
wiiieli, in its .ancient day.s, the place would 
he crowded, I saw not a soul, noi an object 
of any sort to lemind me that this solitude 
had been a va-,t and splendid eitj", save liere 
and there a patch of ruin, .a dismantled 
wall, or a heap of stone and brick-work, 
mixed with biambles and crei’ping vvecds. 
Where palaces and temples, theatres and 
crowded habitations, bad stood, a green and 
flowiay carpet of smooth sward met the eye ; 
and the tall, stately asphodel, or day-lily, 
gleamed, in its beauty and pallidness, where 
the marble column had risen in other days. 
The brook—for the Pactolusf is now notliing 
more than a brook, and a choaked and in¬ 
significant one—gently ‘ babbled bya cool 
breeze blew from the snow-covered Mount 
Imolus, which, if 1 may be permitted to use 
llie poetical language of the Sicilians, as ap¬ 
plied to Etna, stood like “ L’Arcijn’etc de’ 
monti, ehc in cotta bianea, al ciel purge gl’ 
inoenci,” facing me far across the plain. 
This breeze murmuicd along the steep, 
rough sides of the Acropolis, and sighed 
among the underwood that grew thickly at 
its foot. Other sounds were there none, save 
now and then the neighing of my horse, who 
crushed the flowers and the scented turf be¬ 
neath his hoof, and gave utterance to the 
contentment and joy suggested by such fair 
pasture. This utter solitude, and in such a 
place, in the Agora of the populous Sardes, 
became oppressive; I would have summoned 
the countless thousands of ancient Lydians, 


* “ If, therefore, tlioii shall not watch, I will come upon thee as a thief, and thou slialt 
not know what hour I will come upon thee.” 

The bed of the Pactolus was very stony—and many of the stones and pebbles picked 
up, were of a dark brown colour; the coi'thy deposits of the flood were not like what I should 
imagine ti^e the nature and the colour of sands containing gold. In the evening we told 
* place, that the river had formerly run with gold, and that a great king bad 

gathered from it immense riches. He shook his beard with laughter; and told us that, though 
he had been acquainted with the chai (water) for many years, he had never seen it bring 
down any tiling, save stones and mud, which it did abundantly in the winter season. 
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that, for long centuries, had dept the sleep 
of death beneath that gay gixjen sward; 
spirits might liavc walked there in broad 
noon-day—so silent, void, awful was the 
spot! Here the hand of destruction had 
spared nothing, but a few rent walls, which 
remained to tell all that had been done ; were 
they not tliere, the eye might pass over the 
plain, and the hill, as a scene of a common 
desert, and never dream that here was the 
site of Sardes! The Pagan temple,* and 
the Christian church, had alike been dt%o 
lated; the architectuial beauty of the one, 
and the pure destination of the other, having 
been all ineflieaeious for their preservation. 
Eour rugged, dark low walls, by the side of 
a little mill, represented the ehureh j and 
two columns erect, and a few mutilated frag¬ 
ments of other columns, ■jcattercd on the 
sward, or sunk in it, w'cre all that reinaineil 
of that ‘ heautiful and glorious edi/iee,’ the 
temple of Cybele, at Sardes! At the mill, 
by the church, 1 met two Greeks; and these, 
I believe, formed the resident Christian po¬ 
pulation of this once distinguished city of 
the Cord. From the mill 1 could see a group 
of niud huts, on the acclivity, under the 
southern cliflfe of the Acropolis; there might 
have been half a dozen of these permanent 
habitations, and they were flanked by about 
as many black tents. 

“ A pastoral and wandering tribe of Tur¬ 
comans dwelt here at the moment, and the 
place almost retained the ancient name of 
the city—they called it Sart. Well might 
the Christian traveller cselaim here—‘And 
what is Sai'de.s now } Her foundations arc 
fallen, her walls are thrown down. She sits 
silent in darkne.ss, and is no longer called tile 
lady of kingdoms. How doth the city sit 
solitary, that was full of people!’ 

“ I Iiave described, in my book of travels', 
and at some length, the state of all the ruins 
of Sardes; this detailed description need not 
be repeated here, but, perhaps, I may be ex¬ 
cused for quoting, from that volume, some of 
my impressions, as they were noted down at 
the time. The view, from the rugged brow 
of the Acropolis was vast and sublime; the 
broad plain of the Hei-mus, through which 
wound the stately and classical river, was at 
ray feet; at the extieraity of tlie plain, in a 
direction neai'ly due north, I could discern 
the tranquil bosom of the Gyg®an lakes; the 


lofty tumuli, the sepulchres of Alyattes, and 
of Lydia’s royal race; beyond which, the 
view was terminated by a ridge of mount¬ 
ains. To the west, was a chain of jagged, 
rocky hills; to the east, were the high, 
broad cones of IinoJus, <lccply covered with 
snow, whose white hues, tinged by the re¬ 
flected purple of the setting sun, shone like 
an accumulated mound of brilliant ro.se 
leaves. Jiehind the Acropolis, to the south, 
the long, deep valley of tlu, Paetolus, 
plunged within the blackening sides of the 
majestic mountains, and east itself in shaite, 
seemed strikingly solemn and mysterious; its 
famed stream was at intervals hidden hy, and 
at others seen rushing through, dark tnn's 
and thick underwood—whilst, at the more 
open parts of the valley, beneath ivhcre 1 
stood, it was burnished with gold an# crim¬ 
son, by the farewell ray.s of tlie god of day. 
Of living beings there were none visible, 
save a small herd of lowing cattle, driven by 
two mounted Turcomans in the direction of 
the concealed village; but historical recol¬ 
lections and Imagination could people the 
spot with Cimmerians, T.ydians, Persians, 
Modes, Macedonians, Athenians, Rom.ans, 
Greeks of a declining empire, and Turks of 
a rising one—races that have, in turns, flou¬ 
rished or played an active part on this 
theatre, and have in turn disappeared. By 
such aids the ancient warrior, with his 
helmet and breast-plate of shining sU'el, 
might be seen again to climb the eastcllalcd 
heights; the contjueror of the world to lay 
his victorious sword on the altars of Poly¬ 
theism ; and, passing over the lapse of cen¬ 
turies, the fanatic Unitarian, the Moslem 
Emir, might be heard to lift up the voice of 
praise to Allah, and to de.stiny, that had 
awarded him .such fair conciue.sts. 

“ I traced the Ptictolus towards its .source, 
and entered a deep, narrow glen, that sej)a- 
rates the Acropolis, of Sardes, from the ad¬ 
jacent mountains. In a few minute.s I left 
the river, and turned to the right, luhind 
the Acropolis, which is completely insulated. 
A scramble over a very irregular path, find 
through thickets of myrtle and underwood, 
brought me, in a few minutes, to the op¬ 
posite end of the Acropolis, and in sight of 
the columns of the celebrated temple of 
Cybele, situated in a pleasant little green 
plain, or esplanade, about a furlong to the 


* “ The most striking object at Sardes, is the temple of Cybele. I was filial with wonder 
and awe at beholding the two .stupendous columns of the edifice, which arc still remaining ; 
the^ are silent but impressive witnesses of the power and splendour of antiquity. 1 re^, 
amidst the ruins, the Epistle (Rev. ill. 1—6.), addressed to the Church, once fixed hen*. 
What an impressive warning to Christian churches ? A name to live while dead.”--(Tour, of 
the Reverend John Hartley, who accompanied Mr. Arundell on his visit to the Seven 
Churches.) 
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‘;outh of the impending hill. I repaired, 
with eager haste, to these columns, and sat 
myself down, in a melancholy mood, on the 
green sward opposite to them. Here, indeed, 
the work of Turkish destruction had ad¬ 
vanced gradually, but too rapidly. In 1700, 
Chishull had observed ‘ six lofty Ionic 
columns, all entire, except that the capital 
of one was distorted by an earthquakeand 
many other remains were txdjoining to them. 
In 1750, Peysonncl found, standing, three 
columns, with their architraves, a part of 
the cela, and three detached columns. At 
the time of Chandler’s visit, in 1765, there 
were five eoluiniis erect; and, even then, the 
amiable traveller, in tearing liiinself Irom 
the spot, made the melancholy observation, 
that ‘it is impossible to behold, without 
deep ntgret, this imperfect remnant of so 
beautiful and glorious an edifice.’ In JH12, 
Mr. Cockerell found three standing columns, 
the truncated portions of four otlici-s, and a 
part of the wall of the cclla. At the begin¬ 
ning of April, 1828, only two columns (one 
of them with the distorted capital, as de¬ 
scribed by Chesliull), ami the pii'ce of the 
shaft of another, with its beautilul but- 
broken capital sunk in a hole in tlic eaitli, 
met my eye. Of the wall of the cella, I 
could scarcely see a trace. Tliis was all that 
remained of the magnificent temple, which 
had received the homage of remote and in¬ 
genious ages, as one of the most magnificent 
works of Greek art, and whose melancholy 
ruins had been honoured with the regret and 
reverential admiration of travellers from 
distant lands,—and, in a special manner, l»y 
my own enlightened countrymen. 1 in¬ 
dulged a sa»l but pleasing I’cverie, in re¬ 
calling the feelings and imaginings of men, 
who, pilgrims like myself, had visited this 
remote waste, and this long deserted shrine. 
I called them before me, the distant, the un¬ 
known, and the long since dead, and asso¬ 
ciated them with the forlorn pillare, the sepul¬ 
chral mementos of prostrate beauty and glory. 

“ I heard all their speculations over again, 
and identified my own with theirs. The 
reader may smile at my enthusiasm, but I 
have long been accustomed to indulge in a 
similar train of thought; and have felt the 
interest of the view of St. Peter’s, vast and 
wondrous as it is, of the Coliseum, and of 
the Capital of Rome, crowded with great re¬ 
collections as they aie, increased by asso¬ 
ciating with them the presence of a Gibbon, 
a De Stael, and a Byron. 


\Laity's 

My mind, that had wantleit)d to I know 
not what distance from this real and mate¬ 
rial world, was recalled by the appearance of 
a Turk, who darted from under the cliffs of 
the Acropolis, and came scouring over the 
plain on a long-tailed horse. As he ha;il a 
long spear in his hand, and as he did not 
draw his reins until close by my side, I 
thought his intentions might be hostile. I 
did him wrong, ho was a Turcoman, a mem¬ 
ber of the small migratory tribe then en¬ 
camped at Sait. He had been speaking with 
my suridji; and had come, curious to sec 
the nature of my occupations. My pocket- 
coii\pa-,s, the use of which, as explained I y 
iny dragoniaii, made him stare with asto- 
nislmioiit, and consider it as a wonderful 
piece of magic; my skctcli book and pen¬ 
cils (wood that could write without ink), the 
slightest drawings of the ruins I had miulc, 
severally excited his wonder, without, how¬ 
ever, insuring much of his approbation. 
“You Franks,” said he, “are a cuiious 
people; but Masliallah, what is the use of 
all this ?’ The horsoman struck one of the 
columns with his spear; and then, pointing 
at the beautiful but fallen capital, he ex¬ 
claimed, with an agreeable smile, ‘ The old 
(iireks were strong men, and built .strong 
places; but the Osinanlis are as strong as 
they, and can knock down what they put up.’ 

Mr. Cockerell says, that the Turks had 
thrown down the column for the sake of the 
gold they expected to find in the joints ; and 
Mr Arundcll asserts, that they had been tle- 
stroyed ‘ for the sake of the lead connecting 
the blocks.’ There is no necessity for 
making the Turks greater fools and bar¬ 
barians than they really are; they have mu¬ 
tilated too many beautiful pillars to enter¬ 
tain the idea that gold (which, like all vul¬ 
gar people, they suppose to exist in mys¬ 
terious plivces,) is til be found in their inter- 
.stices; and lead is too cheap to render a 
small quantity of it worth the expense and 
trouble required, at their unskilful hands, to 
overthrow these columns. The fact is, they 
have been blown up by gunpowder, reduced 
to blocks, and sold, at neighbouring towns, 
to masons and cutters of tombstones; and, 
as other materials are wanted, the two co- 
lumns, which yet remain, will be blasted in 
the same manner; and the tmveller who may 
follow my footsteps in a few years, or per¬ 
haps in a few months, or even weeks, will 
find not a vestige of the Sardein temple of 
Cybele.* 


* I frequently witnessed the mortifying process of converting the beantiful fragments of 
antiquity into lime. At Pergamus, “ on the very summit of the Acropolis, 1 saw one in¬ 
verted Corinthian capital of magnificent dimcn.sions; but the work of the chisel was almost 
thoroughly obliterated by the sledge and pick-axe; another Corinthian capital I found in a 
still worse situation - it was thrown into a pit close by, and was kt that moment being con- 
v.erte4l-*n^.:y-ine!” 
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“ The troubled state of the country, and 
other uircumstances of a more private 
nature, prevented me from extending my 
journey in Asia Minor, as 1 had intended; 
and I turned back from Mount Imolus, not 
without a sigh of regret. I passed a night 
at Sardes, in a mode quite accordant with 
the desolation of the place. My lodging was 
one of the mud-built huts of the Tureomans j 
my meal, boiled wheat, and a little lamb, 
roasted whole, and in the most pj'imitive 
manner; and my bed, some sheep-skins 
spread on the floor. But, before I returned 
to supper and iepo.se, I took a walk in the 
direction of the ruined temple. It was a 
short walk; for there was no moonlight to 
guide my steps, or disclose the objects that 
interested me ; and the large sheep-dogs, 
whom I disturbed, set up a tremendous 
chorus of barking; yet I shall not soon for¬ 
get the feelings of awe and melancholy that 
invaded me, as thus, in tlie gloom of night, 
wan alone, 1 travei'sed the deserted site of the 
splendid, the wealthy capital of Lydia, 
where Crresus h.ad counted his treasures, and 
Alexander triumphed.” 

nie literary is not the only attractive 
portion of this work: it contains eight 
good etchings, which afford a tolerably 
correct idea of the present state of 
these celebrated churches; two of them 
are devoted to Pergamos. Perhaps the 
etchings are scarcely suflicienlly ad¬ 
vanced to be. acceptable to any but tlie 
initiated admirers of art. As a scene, 
the sketch of the mins of Sardes pos¬ 
sesses considerable merit; as etchings, 
the church of Agios Theologos, at Per- 
gamus, and the view of Philadelphia, 
are plates of good promise. The first 
four views are from Mr. Mticfarlane’s 
own pencil. 


The Grecian History. Familiarly 

PUT INTO VERSE FOR THE USE OF 

Children. jS// a Lady ,—Harvey and 

Darton. 

We have perused this little work, and 
highly approve of the design with which 
it has been undertaken. We‘are glad to 
find that the authoress proposes “ to fol¬ 
low it up with others, to form a complete 
series of histories of the principal states 
of the ancient and modern world.*’ As 
far as we may judge from the manner in 
■which the commencement of this task 
has been executed, the whole seric.s pre¬ 
miss to he of great utility to youth; to 
whom the study of hi.stovy, unle.ss con- 
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yeyed in a light familiar vehicle, mu.'-t 
invariably ajipcar dry and fatiguing. 


A Familiar The iTisE on the Human 

Kye. Bif Ffttucis IVeifj Optician. 

Illustrated by Diagrams of tlie Human 

F,ye. 

There, arc few persons of iraperfeet 
sight who would not derive advantage 
from a perusal of this little treatise, so 
little is the subject generally understood. 

Many individuals arc attracted by a 
beautifully embossed frame, which they 
purchase at a jeweller’s shop, and with 
it buy the glass which, without any con¬ 
sideration whether it he adapted to their 
sight, they adopt at once. Thought¬ 
lessness oil the one baud, and motives 
of economy on the other, have been the 
ruin of many a sight: against these evils 
we select the following wholesome and 
practical remarks : 

“ When you find a recurrence of the defects 
of vi.ion, wbicli firet induc(;d you to take to 
specUudes, and your j^lasscs fail to be as use¬ 
ful as at lir.->t, your eye.s reiiuire the secoiul 
sight of thirty inches focus. It is a frequent 
habit of many persons after tliey ai’c well 
suited with spectacles, to indulge themselves 
with a highei' number than they absolutely 
require. Thus after u.sing for two or three 
months, glasses No. I or 2, they increase 
tliem to Nos. 4 or 5. By these frequent 
changes, persons often ure deep glasses when 
sliallow onfs would answer the purpose. This 
habit applies to long as well as short-sighted 
persons, for it may be said by spectacles as 
by medicine, you may keep inercasing the 
dose until it lo.ses its effect. Not that I would 
be understood to rceomineud pereons not to 
exchange their glasses for those of greater 
power occasionally, but merely hint to them 
not to exchange until it is absolutely neees- 
sarj 


Bible Stories. Pari* I. For the 

USE OF Children. Bit the Rev. S. 

Wood, Simpkiii and Marshall. 

These are short narrative.s, taken from 
the Old Testament, and clothed in jier- 
spicuous and intelligihle language. The 
author is content with moral deductions 
at the end of each story, and forbears to 
inculcate any very apparent doctrinal 
pohib. 


u 
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An Account of the Saline 

Spa, at Nonwooo, Surrey. 

George Hume Weather bead, M. D. 

It was a fact well known to our ances¬ 
tors, that the neighbourhood of the Me¬ 
tropolis abounds in springs of salutary 
qualities. In former times, Hampstead 
and Epsom were to England, what 
Cheltenham and Leamington are now. 
Hampstead was the centre of attraction 
to the masked beauties of the days of 
William the Third, and F.psom Spa was 
still frequented, when the elder Colman 
wrote his play of Polly Honeycomb. Whe¬ 
ther Dr. Wcatherhead’s pamphlet will 
convince invalids that their maladies 
may be cured more effectually, and with 
less expense, at the Beulah Spa, than 
by a hariissing journey and visit to Chel¬ 
tenham, is yet to be proved. He may 
succeed in convineing sensible patients 
of the fart; but whether the number 
will be sulHcient to bring the Norwood 
Spring into vogu'e, we cannot say—we 
fear not. 

The pamphlet is further recommended 


I Lady's Mag- 

by a neat lithograph, representing the 
Entrance Lodge, done in Mr. Decimus 
Burton’s best style of Helvetian Gothic. 


Addresses for Sunday Schools. By 
the Rev. H. Wood, It. A. Hunter. 

It is of great importance, that books 
designed for the use of schools should 
inculcate sound principles. This ap¬ 
pears more fully w'hen it is considered, 
that such works, once adopted as school¬ 
books, may not only extensively influ¬ 
ence the present, but future generations. 
We regret that, in this point of view, we 
cannot conscientiously recommend the 
little volume before us. We approve of 
the general object of the writer, and 
willingly allow, that his book contains 
many good remarks and useful instruc¬ 
tions ; but the religious and moral prin¬ 
ciples on which the whole is written, are, 
in our opinion, unsound. The writer 
appears to us little skilled in treating 
theological subjects. 


mvama, etc- 


King’s Theatre. —Madame Meric 
has made some very successful appear¬ 
ances here, as the heroine of Merca- 
dante’s Elisa e Claudio. Notwithstanding 
that a considerable portion of this charm¬ 
ing opera was omitted in the represent¬ 
ation, enough has fortunately been left 
to render it delightful to the ears of our 
English dilettanti — the majority of 
whom, we suspect, are unconscious of 
the loss they have sustained by the sup¬ 
pressions. Signor Vincenzo Galli, and 
Signor Mariani, as the two fathers, Tn- 
eolazio and Amaldo, sustained, with 
Madame Meric, nearly the whole weight 
of the performance. Signora Alberti ni 
is an indifferent representative of Char¬ 
lotte. Nor can we say much for the 
powers of Signor Amaud, a debutant 
whose voice was scarcely audible. As the 
curtain fell, a band of claqueurs suc¬ 
ceeded in compelling Madame Meric to 
appear once more before the public. Tlie 
same coup-de-jnain was again attempted, 
after the next representation of the 
opera; but, to the great content of the 
more discriminating part of the audience, 


the “ stiilc, flat, and unprofitable” trick 
proved abortive ; the prima donna re¬ 
fused to obey the summons. 

In the absence of the Taglioni, Ma¬ 
dame Lecompte is dancing hcuself ra¬ 
pidly into public favour. Her per¬ 
formances on “ the light fantastic toe” 
are extremely spirited. To be convinced 
of this, our readers have but to see her 
in La Somnamhule. 

Signora Puzzi, who attempted the 
part of Agia, in the opera of Pietro 
VEremita, has withdrawn the light of 
her genius from the King’s Theatre, in 
consequence of some squabble with the 
manager, about the merits of which we 
profess to understand but little. In the 
language of placemen, the lady has re¬ 
signed ; i. e. the establishment, of which 
she fonjied part, has resigned all claim 
to her splendid services. We may ob¬ 
serve by the way, that, by these forced 
resignations, whether in the case of 
placemen or prima donnas, the public 
are often gainers ; such has been the re¬ 
sult in the present instance; as Madame 
Meric has since assumed the character of 
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Agia, leavinff her former part, Fatima, 
to Signora Albertini. This is, indeed, a 
decided improvement. Orosman, and 
the Sultan, have been ably personated 
by Signor Winter and Signor Mariani. 

Spontini’s opera, La Vestale, has been 
resuscitated at this theatre; but the cold 
reception which it met with from the 
audience will probably induce the ma¬ 
nager again to lay it on the shelf. Ma¬ 
dame Meric performed the part oi Julia, 
and Signor Winter that of Licinim. 

Drury-Lane.— The Fent Day still 
keeps its ground here *, it is decidedly 
one of the best, as well as the most suc¬ 
cessful pieces, produced this season. 
Some of its scenes are exquisitely true 
to nature. The principal novelty brought 
forward, during the past month, has 
been the grand romantic opera of Der 
A/chymist, in throe acts. The scenery is 
charming; but the music, at most, 
attains the respectable point of me¬ 
diocrity. Some of the romances, howr- 
ever, deserve to be exempted from this 
judgment. We select the following:— 

Ramiro. —(H. Phillips.) 

“ Oh ' come with me my dearest, 

Together wc will rove. 

Where nightingales are singing 
In yonder leafy grove. 

Mild, mildly stars ure shining. 

And soft the glowworm’s light; 

But softer rays are beaming 
From lovers’ eyes at night. 

My plaintive lute shall banish 
F.ach sorrow from thy breast; 

My tender voice console thee. 

And lull thy heart to rest. 

Swift, swiftly then descend love, 

Where moonlit bowers invite; 

What sweeter strain can woo thee 
Than lovers’ sighs at night f 

SPANISH ROMANCE. 

Lopez. —(Mr. Templeton.) 

“ Proudly, nobly, on his charger 
Rode a knight of high command; 
Youthful ardour, martial glory, 

Call’d him to the Holy Land. 

War alone usurp’d his bosom, 

Love ne’er taught his breast to sigh. 
Arms of strife, for him, outglitter’d 
Brightest beam of beauty’s eye: 

Yet, a young and lovely lady 
Wept that he could so resign 
Her, and home, and dear affection, 

All for Fame and Palestine! 


Alonzo. —(Mr. Wood.) 

“Sadly pensive, near a fountain, 

Sate a gentle Troubadour; 

Softly singing, lute attuning, 

I’hus he mourn’d Love’s tyrant pow’r; 

‘ Love alone invades my bosom. 

Vain his magic chain 1 fly; 

All my soul is spell-cnehantcd 
By the beam of beautj’s eye : 

Still would .she, for whom I suffer, 

But one smile of hope assign, 

In the sunlight of her beauty. 

What a heav’n of bliss were mine!’ 

Inez.— (Miss Pearson.) 

Let not Love thy heart o’ershadow; 

Why repine his chains to WL-ar? 

Light they arc, of roses braided, 
Heav’n-impos’d, and sweet to bear. 

If the smile of her thoulovest. 

Own a charm to cheer thy brea-st, 

Let it now, in mild compassion, 

Gently soothe thy heart to rest. 

Felix [asWe.]—(Mr. E. Seguin.) 

Ah ' that song, so mildly tuneful, 

Wakes .a thought of happier day; 

When a voiec, that sounds no longer, 

Chased each gloomy care away. 

Chorus. 

Ah ’ how soothing native music! 

Sweetest balm for care and pain; 

Friends beloved, bright scenes of childhood. 

In its magic live again. 

CHORUS. 

Cheerful we dance while the moonbeams arc 
shining. 

Cheerful “dance we in their silvery light; 
Floating, like fairies, o’er dew-dropping 
flowera, 

Sing, sing and dance through the bright 
starry night. 

Mrs. Wood, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. 
Sequin, acted and sang with great i^pirit. 
The music of Dcr Alchymist is a wetange 
of selections from six works of Spohr, 
and for the story, wc are indebted to a 
novel of Washington Irving. Since the 
first representation, the opera has been, 
somewhat improved by curtailment. 

Covent-Gahden. — Miss Kemble’s 
long announced tragedy of Francis the 
First, has been represented at this theatre 
with complete success. The following 
is the outline of the plot. A Spanish 
noble, whose real name is Garcia, mail- 
dened at the idea of his sister’s seduction 
by Laval's father, seeks revenge on the 
son, who is a favourite at the Court of 
Francis. For this purpose, he assumes 
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the name and dingiiise of a monk, Oon- 
zales, and is a])poiiited Confc'>sor to the 
King’s mother, Louisa of Suvoy. Urged 
hy his perfidious adnee, and hy her own 
impetuous passions, the Queen-Mother 
recals De Bourbon from Italy, and ap¬ 
points Lautrec to command in his stead. 
De Bourbon revolts—is imprisoned—and 
finally, hy tlie aid of the supposed monk, 
succeeds in escaping, 'fhe King (Fran¬ 
cis) cherishes a licentious passion for 
Ltmtrec*s sister, Francoise de Foiv, who 
is afiianced to Luvnl. Lautrec having 
hecn defeated in Italy, and heing fortius 
faihire condemned to die, his sister Fran- 
coise intercedes for his life with the gal¬ 
lant monarch. The royal pardon is pro¬ 
mised for the brother, but at the price 
of the sister’s .shame. To be brief, the 
dishonour of Francoise is accomplished, 
and the tiiumphant Garcia, who, in his 
sacred character of a monk, had been 
made acquainted with the circumsbince 
under tlie seal of confessor, discloses to 
Laval the infidelity of his mistress. 
Francoise, in de.spair, stabs hereelf; the 
pretended Gonzales is ordered for exe¬ 
cution ; and the Queen-Mother is exiled 
from the French Court. From these de¬ 
tails, it will have been remarked, that 
the interest of the tragedy is too much 
divided; the audience are frequently 
left in doubt as to the personages, who 
are in reality the heroes and heroines of 
tlie drama. Miss Kemble was the repre¬ 
sentative of Louisa o f Savoy, a part which 
she played with great spirit. Miss E. 
Tree’s performance of the ill-fiited Fran, 
coise de Foix, was an exquisite pieep of 
acting. Mr. C. Kemble, as the Constable 
de Bourbon, displayed all “ the alacrity 
and cheer of spirit that he was wont to 
have” in his best days. In point of 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, the 
tragedy has been admirably got up. Its 
literary merit is considerable. We sub¬ 
join two passages; the first relates to the 
appearance of the courtly Francis. 

“ I passed him with his train, 
The gathering crowd thronging and clamour¬ 
ing 

Apund him, stunning him with benedictions, 
And. stifling him with Ipve and fumes of gar- 
lick ! 

Ke,<with the air he knows so well to don, 
■'^'’ith cap in hand, and his thick chesnut hair 
Tanned from his forehead, bowing to his 
.saddle, 

i8 w >nh ng and nodding, cursing at them too 
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Pur hiiidcriifg his progres-s—while his eye. 

His eagle eye, well versetlin such discernment, 
llovcd through the crowd, and ever lighted 
where 

Some pretty ancle, clad in woollen hose, 
I’eepcd from beneath a short round petticoat, 
Or where some wealthy burgher’s buxom 
<lame, 

Decked out in all her high-day splendour, 
blood, 

Shewing her gossips the gold chain, which lay 
Cradled upon a bosom whiter far 

'I’han the pure lawn that kerchieft it.” 

« « * « 

“ He is riturned ’ he will be there! and yet, 
'I'lioiii'Ji meeting after long eventful absence. 
We sliall not in our meeting be half blest j 
A dizzy, whirling throng will be around us, 
’Mid whose loud jar the still small voice of 
love, 

Wlio.se accents breathe their soft enchantment 
best 

In whi.spered sighs, or but h.alf-whispered 
wvinls, 

Will die unheard. Oh, that we thus should 
meetf 

But, then, there is love’s eye to fijish his. 
thought 

Into a language, whose rich eloquence 
Beggars all voice; our eyes at least may meet. 
And change, like messengers, the loving 
fi eight 

That either heart sends forth.” 

* * * • 

“ Hear me, thou hard of heart f 
They who go forth to battle are led on 
With sprightly trumpets and shrill clam’rous 
clarions: 

The diTim doth roll its double notes along. 
Echoing the horses’ tramp; and the sweet 
life 

Runs through the yielding air in dulcet mea¬ 
sure. 

That makes the heart leap in its case of 
steel! 

Thou shalt be knelled unto tby death by bells, 
Pond’rous and brazen-tongued, whose sullen 
toll 

Shall cleave thine aching brain, and on thy 
soul 

Fall with a leaden weight; the muffled drum 
Shall mutter round thy path like di.stant 
thunder; 

Stead of the war-cry and wild battle roar, 
That swells upon the tide of victory. 

And seems unto the conqueror’s eager ear 
Triumphant harmony of glorious discords!— 
There shall be voices cry foul shame on thee. 
And the infuriate populace shall claniour 
To heaven for lightnings on thy rebel head I” 

Mr. Power has, with complete succaess, 
altered an old opera (Falte arid True,} 
into a two-act musical drama, entitled 
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Born to Good Luck, or an Jrishnuns 
Fortune. The adapter {and {arranger of 
this amusing ]>iece supports the piincipal 
character, Pam/een O' Rafferty, a Mile¬ 
sian, who, in the true spirit of the sons 
of the Green Isle, commits the practical 
bull of sailing ibr Naples instead of 
Dublin. Arrived in the former city, he 
meets with a variety of adventures, and 
is tlie active agent in a complication of 
disorders, “ too numerous to be detailed.” 
Power’s acting in this after-piece, is a 
rich treat; he is the very genius of Irish 
farce and fun. 

Adelphi Theatre. —The Forgery, or 
the Reading of the Will, from the pen of 
Mr. Buckstone, will afford ample gratifi¬ 
cation to the visitors to this house. Yates 
is capital in the part of Diana Verjuice, 
an unmarried spinster, alias an old maid, 
should the reader prefer that libellous 
designation. Mrs. Yates plays the des¬ 
titute widow with all the feeling which, 
she is accustomed to impart to her per¬ 
formances. Buckstone, the author of 
the piece, appears as a footman of the 
Egalite school, and John Iteeve, as a 
delectable churchwarden of the most 
approved pattern. Wilkie’s celebrated 
metures, the Village Politiciant, and 
Readme the Will, are introduced ; both 
are exhibited with the greatest accuracy. 

Olympic. — Woman's Revenge, My 
Eleventh Day, and The Young Hopefuls, 
are the novelties of the month at Uiis 
theatre. The two former are good; the 
latter, so-so. 

Haymarket. —Tlie French company 
have commenced their campaign. The 
perfonnances, on the first night, were 


Scribe’s well-known \audcville. La 
Maine d'une Femme, followed by the co¬ 
medy of Ixs Trots Qmrtien, and a 
vaudeville, entitled Les Cuisinieres. Of 
the actors and actresses, who at present 
grace the boards of the Haymarket, none 
seem likely to excite the jealousy of the 
rest, by a display of very superior pow¬ 
ers. I.aporte, the manager, is the best 
of the set. 

FoREipN Theatricals, Music, &c.— 
Tlie Carnival at Yenice has this year 
been unusually brilliant, in consequence 
of the fine weather, which has filled the 
city with visitors. At the great theatre 
La Fenice, Madame Caradori has re¬ 
sumed her professional triumphs in C Ul¬ 
timo Giorno di Pompei, and more re¬ 
cently, together with Mademoiselle Grisi, 
in the Capuletti, which has been revived 
with the greatest success. This pro¬ 
sperity has, however, been checked for 
some days by the illness of the two prin¬ 
cipal singers, both Madame Caradori and 
Mademoiselle Grisi having been severely 
attacked with the cholerine or grippe, 
now very prevalent in Venice. Paccini’s 
new opera, Ivanhoe, composed for Cara¬ 
dori and Grisi, is shortly to be produced. 
Mademoiselle Grisi is said to have ter¬ 
minated an engagement for London, 
and Madame Caradori goes to the Per. 
gola at Florence, where she will sing in 
La Somnamhula and II Pirata. On the 
occasion of the next Carnival, Madame 
Pasta and Curioni are to sing in Venice. 
Vclluti is about, to take the management 
of the theatre at Trieste, where, in the 
Autumn, he purposes to revive the Cro- 
ciato. 




COSTUME OF PARIS. 

The fashionable world are in a state of 
expectancy for the novelties of Long- 
champs. No alteration has been effected 
in widking dress, as the cold weather 
prevents the costume of early ^ring 
from being adopted; the modes of Long- 
champs will, as usual, settle tiie spring 
fashions in May; those made for the 
month of A^iril are rather by way of trial, 
for that which may be adopted in the 


ensuing most important month in the 

^^Walking Dress.— French cachemire 
and chalis are the favourite materials for 
walking gowns and pelisses, which lly 
open and robe back. Chalis are said ter 
be not so generally prepared for the forth¬ 
coming costumes oi Longchamps as last 
year, but they were never more worn than 
at present. Open pelisses are made ex¬ 
ceedingly full, and the petticoats, like- 
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wise, over wliich they arc worn, arc plait¬ 
ed very full round the waist. Cacheniire 
pelisses and walkiuf? dresses have no 
trimming', but a border of palms; the 
ground of the dress is often black, mul¬ 
berry, or noisette. Tippets and pelerines, 
of embroidered velvet or cacheinire, are 
worn with these dresses for early spring 
costume. Bonnets are very' small, with 
no variation worth notice. 

Morning Dress.— The canezous d la 
Leontine, are added to a plain dress of 
lemon or citron chali, with elegant effect 
for home morning costume. The follow¬ 
ing is a very elegant at-home costume. 
White India imislin, with a deep peig¬ 
noir, made in the tunic fonn, descending 
to the knees; the petticoat there embroi¬ 
dered with an elegant wreath of lihics, 
and filled up with sprigs of jijusminc 
down to the feet: the sleeves, exceedingly 
large from the shoulder to the wrist, open 
like those of a domino. For mourning 
caps, British l.'ice, with little trimming, 
and long lappets for ties, almost as large 
as scarfs. 

Dinner Dress. —A material which 
was out of fashion for some time, is 
now again in favour for dinner and 
demi-evening dress ; it is Chinese 
crape, which is now worn richly embroi¬ 
dered in patterns similar to those of late 
so fashionable in velvet. A tight corsage 
with waist as long as the figure will al¬ 
low, cut in three pieces, d la corset, and 
shaped round the waist, with a slight 
point in front, and laced behind, creates 
a variety in the folded corsages which 
have been so long common. The corsage 
is likewise worn with a fold godet, and a 
chemisette drawn round the bosom. Tight 
t;orsages are now worn with firm mate¬ 
rials, as satin chali and moire; those 
full and folded are made of softer ma¬ 
terials, as of gauze, crape, and muslin. 
Plain belts are universally laid aside in 
full and dinner dress. Scarf sashes, or 
shaped belts, pointed before and behind^ 
are fashionable. 

Hair and Dress Caps. —^The demi- 
. Greek coiffure divides the fashionable 
world with the high costume and Ma¬ 
donna bands. A coiffure, entirely new, 
appeared in the middle of March. The 
hair was parted in a point in front, bands 
and curls rather low on the cheeks, and 
the back hair braided in three, and put 
in an arch over a how j on this arch was 
fixed minute boucjuels of silver barley 
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and rosesdc Ahaux wilhoutfoliage, alarger 
bouquet over the left brow. Every spe¬ 
cies of rose is worn, and is in high fa¬ 
vour, and the caps rosiere are frequently 
seen in full or evening dress. The Moa¬ 
bite and Ethiopan turbans are still worn, 
and are made of many varieties of mate¬ 
rial and ornament. Caps d la gloire, with 
one feather within the brim, and one 
without, are in e.stimation. Garlands of 
tulips, aud wreaths of laurel leaves, are 
worn as coronets for the brow, and as 
ornaments for the back of the coiffure. 
Cameos, of a very large size, are very 
much worn in the hair. The comet 
knot of cut ribbons is used as an orna¬ 
ment for caps. 

Evening Dress. —Invention and no¬ 
velty have for the last two months been 
devoted solely to evening dress. The 
corset corsages arc in great favour, and 
promise to supersede the Grecian wraps 
and folded dresses so long worn; the 
Avaists are of a vci’y great length, and are 
worn shaped, and set on to the gathers 
without bands, or with long sashes and 
fringed ends; these arc often fastened at 
the hem of the skirt, under flowers, to 
accord with the head dress. For young 
persons, the utmost simplicity is observed 
in evening dress. White crape over 
white Gros de Naples, a broad ribbon 
round the waist, the ends of which arc 
fastened at the liem under a rose, is the 
favourite co.stume. A toute ensemble 
quite new, appeared at a soiree last 
week, the 20th of March :—Corset dress, 
of rose coloured moire or watered silk,, 
pointed behind and before, without a 
belt. Short sleeves laid in seven large 
folds, in each of which was fixed a how 
with long ends. The skirt was set m 
full plaits; at the knees were placed hou- 

3 nets of silver barley and roses, a shade 
eeper than the dress, but without fo¬ 
liage, finished with wings of cut ribbon; 
these are remarkably elegant and novel. 
Another novelty attracted attention; it 
was a dress of .sea-green chali printed 
with gold leaves with a reverse, deep on 
the shoulders, bordered with square 
dents, and folded to the left side. With 
this was worn a square chemisette, A la 
SuUsese. The cap rosier, with long scarf 
lappets; a rich scarf sash, with embroi¬ 
dered ends and long fringes. Another; 
for grander costume, perfectly new, was 
as follows. A robe of ponceau gate de 
Turin, open at the knee, and exhibiting x 
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petticoat of white satin, the folds of 
which were fixed by acameo; this petticoat 
was embroidered in black silk with a 
Greek border. The corsage d la Grecque 
was made to correspond; and the deep 
epaulettes, fastened on each shoulder by 
a cameo, fell so as to hide the sleeve as 
far as the elbow. This dress being in the 
classic style, was accompanied by a low 
Greek head dress, ornamented a VAspasie^ 
with large cameos. 

Colours. —The noisette brown has, 
this month, wholly superseded the aven- 
turine, vSo long the fashion. For wa¬ 
tered or moire silks, pearl grey and eme¬ 
rald green are the mode; in satins and 
chali, prune colour, amaranth, immor¬ 
telle, violet, English, and sea green. 

DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

Ball Dress.(160.) —Hair dressed d la 
Basque ; the side curls d la Sevisn^; the 
hair plaited at the back of the Tiejid, in 
the loiTO of a chaperon, which is sur¬ 
rounded by a garland of flowers. The 
corsage, called corset, laces at the back. 
Whalebones inserted in the seams, give 
to the corsage the complete appearance 
of a corset. 

Evening Dress.( 162 .) —Rosier cap of 
rich blonde, a wreath of five or seven 
roses arranged touching each other, with¬ 
out foliage, save at each end, where 
there are sprays of leaves and rosebuds. 
The wreath is placed bias to cross the 
brow. Dress of Chinese crape, made 
tight to the corsage, excepting a hollow 
plait at the bosom, called godet. Sleeve 
epaulettes notched in square dents, em¬ 
broidered in coloured silks, and edged 
with narrow blonde. The long sleeves 
are rather tight to the lower arm, and 
full, as usum, above; they are made of 
blonde gauze. ITie skirt of the dress is 
very full, and is sustained by a petticoat 
beneath, of stiffened jean or can^iric, to 
counteract the clinging appearance which 
China crape is apt to assume. The 
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skirt is headed, at tlie knees, by a pipe 
of satin, and is richly worked in oah- 
lias, and honeysuckles, in coloured floss 
silk. The sash of gauze, worked and 
fringed at the ends, is passed twice round 
the waist, and tied in a bow with ends, 
down to the feet. Blonde gauze scarf, 
and cameo necklace. 

Child’s Dress. —Chali cape and 
dress, bordered with swan’sdown, wliitc 
trousers, trimmed with vandyked lace. 
Hair combed back, d la Chinolw, fas¬ 
tened under a bunch of leafless roses. 

Ball Dress.(164.)— Hair with Ma¬ 
donna bands, high bows and curls, and 
four rows of pearls, with roses, leaves, 
and buds. Dress of white gauze do 
Turin, over white silk, a few gathers at 
the waist. Two falls of fluted tulle on 
the sleeves, and one round the bust. A 
broad, rose-coloured ribbon passes round 
the waist •, the ends are confined on the 
hem of the skirt, under a rose and 
leaves; another rose in the ceinturc. 
Necklace, a chain of pearls, and con¬ 
vent-cross. White gros-dc-Naplcs shoes, 
white kid gloves. Handkerchief bor¬ 
dered with a deep vandyked hem. 

SirriNG Fiouue.(164.)— Hair in the 
dcrai-Greek style, ornamented with a. 
coronet and bouquet of laurel leaves, 
alternately green and gold. Dress, of 
emerald green satin. Epaulettes and 
mantilla of blonde. 

Opera DRESs.(lfl5.)— Oriental turlmu 
of several colours, surmounted by a bird 
of pamdise plume. Dress of Sylphidc 
gauze, with the hem embroidered in 
cherry-coloured and black floss silk. The 
epaulettes and mantilla are formed of 
cherry-coloured ribbon, in the fashion of 
a fringe, the ends being cut and hanging 
down ; the ribbon is printed with black 
flies. Tlie sleeves are full to the wrists, 
of Donna Maria gauze. Scarf of gold- 
coloured gauze. White satin shoes. 
Necklace, go]d medallions, linked with 
pearls. 


misc:ellanies of the month. 


Mliscellaiiies of the Month. 

We are happy to hear that an association of the members of the medical pro¬ 
fession has been formed, for the purpose of investigating the nature, modes of pro¬ 
pagative extent, and treatment of the cholera. Doctor I,eonard Stewart is the 
chairman of the association. We perceive, hy the Dublin papers, that the cholera 
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has at length niailc its appearance in that city, as well us in Belfast. Three 4 >eople 
hare died of the disease in jDubliii, and three (out of four cases) in Belfast. 

Sir Henry Halford continues his unremitting attention to Uie Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester ; her Royal Higness is now procnonneed convalescent. Reports, however, of the 
progress of her recovery, continue to arrive at Windsor Castle, as usual. The Duke 
of Cumberland has been ill of a fever, hut is now reported to have recovered. 

Dekisitiok. —We pity a man for being a Tory in tlicse times. He is a poor 
creature, that the march of events has left behind—a duck-legged drummer-boy, who 
cannot keep up with his regiment. He is a being of a by-gone age, singing an old 
song—telling a forgotten Ule; his mind is hung with cobwebs j he is the preter-plu- 
perfect tense of politics; an extract from tlic lumber-rooin, whore wc have thrown 
our ghosts, witches, and alchyniisLs. — Edinburgh Magazine. 




Births. — Sons. 

On Fehmary 26, at Seven Oaks, Kent, 
tlie lady of Edward Waddington, Esq.—Fe¬ 
bruary 25, at Wimbledon, the liuly of Col, 
Hogg, of the Banbury Plstablishraent.— 
March 1, in Tavistock Square, the wife of 
FK Cowbnm. —March 9, in St. George’s 
Street, Westminster, the lady of Dr. Lmh- 
ington, M.P. of two sons—March 12, Mrs. 
Archer T. Upton, of Guildford Street.— 
March 12, at No. 18, James Street, Buck¬ 
ingham PaloEC, the lady of Wtlliam Jlothery, 
Esq., Jun.—March 20, the lady of J. Luke, 
Esq., of Broad Street Buildings.—March 26, 
in Duke Stivet, Westminster, Mrs. G. D. 
Camming. 

Births. — Daughters, 

On February 26, at North Runcton, Lady 
Harriet Gurney. —February 27, at Forest 
Hill, near Windsor, the lady of W. S. Hiley, 
Ksq.—March 4, in Wilson Crescent, the 
Lady Mary Sanrin. —March 16, in Eaton 
Place, the lady of William Ewart, Esq,, 
M, P.—March 17, at Mitcham, in Surrey, 
the lady of Robert Dent, Esq. 

Marriages. 

On Febniary 28, at St. James’s Chnreli, 
Major-General the Hon. Henry King, to Ca¬ 
therine, youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Edward Phillips, of L.ampeter, Pembrokc- 
shii-e.—February 28, at Richmond, Sir George 
Smart, to Miss F. M . Hope, youngc.st daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. C S. Hope, of Derby.— 
March 8, at Trinity Church, Maiylebone, 
Charles Des Vomx, Esq., eldest son of Sir 
Charles lies Voeas;, Bart., to the Hon. Fran¬ 
ces Henrietta Law, youngest daughter of the 
late Lord Ellenborough. —March 10, at Chel¬ 
tenham, Captain William Jull, late of the 
j64tli«llegiment, to Elizabeth, widow of the 
'-^4 —March 20, Charles 
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Crompton, Esq., of the Inner Temple, to 
Caroline, fourth daughter of 7'homus Fiefch 
er, Esq^., of Liveipool.—March 22, at Croy 
don, by the Rev. H. Lindsay, Charles Coombe, 
Esq., late of the Coldstream Guards, to Mis', 
Overend .—March23, at Hunsdon, by the Rev. 
N. R, Calvert, Henry Warre, Ksq., to Mary, 
third daughter of Hicholas Calvert, ^'.sq. 
M. P. 

Deaths, 

"On February 14, at Valleyficld House, ' 
Perthshire, Lady Preston, of Valleyficld, 
aged 67 years.—September 7, at Ceylon, 
William John Lushington, Esq., in His 
Majesty’s Civil Service, second son; and on 
the 19th of October following, on board the 
Bereth Junior, on her passage from Madras, 
Captain James Stephen hashingtan, of the 
Madras Cavaliy, eldest son of Wtlliam John 
Lushington, E.sq., of Rodmer.sham Lodge, 
Kent—March 2, \setAy Anne Chadd, wife of 
Sir Charles Chadd, Bart—March 6, in Ha¬ 
nover Square, the Rev. Edward Williams, 
ageil 60.—March 8, suddenly, at Oak Cot¬ 
tage, near Soutliampton, the lady of Wil¬ 
liam Northage, .Tun. Ksq.—March 10, at her 
hou.se, in Gloucester Place, Portman Square, 
aged 76, Mary Manners Sutton, widow and 
relict of the late Most Rev. Charles Manners 
Suttony D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury.—March 13, in Hertfonl Street, M.ay 
Fair, the wife of George T. Goodenough, 
Esq., aged 93.—March 15, in Langhum 
Place, Frederick Musgrave, third son of Sir 
James Langham, B.vrt.—March 20, at Eg- 
ham, Lady Bampfylde, relict of the late Sir 
Charles Bampfylde, aged 79.—March 22, 
7'homas Fair, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
aged 30 years.—March 24, the Rev. James 
Kennedy Esdaile, A. M.—March 26, at 
Sandliill, Harriet, third daughter of the 
Earl and Counte«» of Morton, aged 3 yea^s. 
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LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES, 

HEIRS TO THE THRONE OF ENGLAND : 

FROM THE MOST AUTHENTIC SOlMfCES BOTH PRINTED AND M 9 . 

By Folkestone AVii.liams, Fsq., 

Author of ‘ Shakspeare and his Friends,’ &c. 

WITH PORTRAITS AND OTHER II.IUSTR VTIONS, FROM DRAWINGS BY J. P. HVRDINO, F.SQ., P.s.t. 

Small 8vo. 

‘ -Alihough s line of the distingiiislied personages who boio the time-hunoiircd title of Piinec of W.iles, 
and suceeedeil to the Biitisli tiiioiie, Iiav'e, as kings, ntti.icled the .ittc!iti’)n of hi-turiacs, these wrileis, 
whilst tracing the course of events, lane never touched, exo.-pt very slightly, upon the m nt ple.isi iig 
portion ol'reg.vl biogrn)ihy—the personal details: ,uid there is a laigo' mass of histoiiral material iu the 
dilfeient public and private Itbriuies in this kingdom, iiukii iw n to the general reader, lh.it will a-.sist in 
eomplctiug a series ot poitmits whieh, independently of the extraoidiii.sry interest that peculiarly belongs 
to them, posse.sB other national recommend,itions in being insepaiulily conni'cted wiih such gloiloiis 
achievements, roman'ic odveiiturcs, and pieturesi|ue ininleMts, as .11 c to be found in no other pint of our 
annals. “ The I.nes of the Pilnces of \Vales” will doubtless, therefore, prove one of the most enter¬ 
taining, US it must be one of tho most tiiily national, works ot-er published. 

‘ The fii. 5 t volume contains tho Lives ul Edward of Caernarvon, alterwards King Edwaid II ; Edward 
of Windsor, afterwards King Edward Hi.; and Kdwoi'd of Woodstock, commoniy called the Blaek 
Priuee.’ 

STEAM VOYAGES 'oN THE MOSELLE, 

THE ELBE, AND THE LAKES Or' ITALY, 

TOOETIIER WITH NOTICES OP THCRINCIA, AND SAXON SWITZERLAND. 

By Michael .T, Quin, Esq., Author of ‘A Steam Yoyage down the Danube.’ 

2 Yuls. small Svo. 

* III Mr. Quin's new viork ho discloses to us the beaiilies of the liver Mn-elle, whicii, al though familiir 
.-.s to its name on nce.vunt of the exquisite vviiie^ prodiicevl upon its banks, has hlllicrto Iain as much 
(Miiceiiled, flora Britisli tourists especi.-illy, as tlic D mube ilseii liad tieen pi .'vio'isly to his exiiosilion ol 
Its wonders. Until very lately there were no steam vessels on the Moselle, and tlie only mode of making 
a vovage upon it was by means of tho common passage-lioats of tiie eounirv—small, Inconvenient, 
wietcliedly muiiaged, and by no nfeiins free from dmigei in windy weather—1111 wcio the inns on either 
Uiiik ut all calcnl.ited to invite the stranger. 

* Blit the ste.imer has etTvclually redressed these c^s. Tlie voy.ige fi.ira Colilontx to Treves may now 
l.e easily made iu one day. It may be asserted, wMout f ar ot e iitraiiii lion, tlmt the beauty of Uie 
Scenery on the Ikiuks ol the M..set!o is wi.hoiit iivaliy in Eiiioi<e. Tlio visitoi who cliooscs to linger on 
those biiuki, niid to penetiiito into the couniry bevoiid them, will find ainpli; and delightful occiipatlon 
tor weeks, amidst its immineiable sylvan and most roinaiittc mountain cliarms. 

* Bes.des his minute dcsciiptions of live Mos die, Mi Quin pieseiits us vi itli an amusing excursion up 
till* Seine, and sketclissol the principal lieauiies of the Uiiine and the Neck.ir. Altogetlier, his woik 
will be found to be tlie piu.liiv.lioa ot iiu vobiaiou (ravel eri and full of novelty, eteii in these d lyt of 
perp-elual loGomotlj.l. 
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HISTORY OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; 

l-ROM THK 

CONVENTION-PARLIAMENT OF l(lSS-9 TO THE PASSING OF THE 

REFORM BILL IN 1532. 


By Chaiu.es Townsvsi), Esq., 51. A., Recorder of Macclesfield. 

In Sv'o. 

‘ This work is intemled lo Rirc ii popular Ili'itory of llie Cominons' House of F.irliument, iinil will 
c<'im>ichi'u.l llic lues of the SpcMU' is, of the L.iwiers, OiMtors, iinil Suiesmcn, who h.iM- been most 
(UstlQ'.'iiished in its ii’itials; a uuie v of the piitile^oi once cnjoycil by Mcmhois, and their n.ivd won 
liehi to personal and deiiboi.ate fieedom , n lecord ol tiio vintlitlive poweis exercised by the Mouse over 
theiro.vn luxly and sti'.in^ei s; a iia'ratu c of the iiiteinal economy of St Stephen s Chapol; the cliaiiees 
111 tlic habits, manners, .lud cliai.vcti'r of the constitiionej—in the decorum and method of proceed in Ra¬ 
in tlie tone and lempei of dis. ii -ion—niici in the prosress of intelligence .and lellnemetit. It i 3 proposed 
to unlock Ihe stoic of liglit reading, the fniid ol iiiteiest ami iimiisemcnt. which h.is been conccolcd Horn 
tile geneial ga/e in llie loL'iniinoiis lonrn lU. State'I’li.ils, P.iili.inieiitaryIloliatea, 1 recedeiits ol liilsell, 
and contcmpm.iiy memoiis and I 'lniphlcts.’ 


THE HISTORY OF 


in. 

WOMAN IN ENGLAND, 


AND HER INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY AND LITERATURE. 


By Altss LvaMtVM T, 

Aniliorpss of ‘ Hi-.*oric.il AJi'inniis of llio Qucein iif England lioin the TwelHli to lliP 

Si\ 1 eeeii(li CcnOiv;..' 

('ncj v(d. Miiiill Svo., willi Illiisiratioiis, I 0 .ir. G<l. Iioimd. 

■ Alihoiigii the ‘.tnd\ of i;iielif.h IiiMori has of late liceomc t-o popular, tlie progress of female socletj 
111 Ihi'diitid has n' 'cr iceeived the ntteulioii which its impoitnice demands. Little has bten told ns ol 
MOliicii'in S.ison tim.s: and ict. even then, tlicio woio illnstilons queens, and fcm.ile scholais, wlin-e 
rxeiliims for the ddfiisinn of‘know lodge di miuid tlm giatiliulo of their descendants : andsc.areeli more 
IS know 11 of female s.a letv dniiiig the Norman pi riod, and yet it was at the hiddiiig of the lady that the 
licet fathen ol Hiigliind 'nrslsiiig. Eieii duiiiig the age of ehiniliy many .i l.idj. lUiistiions for Inn 
I dent-, and inleiesliiig from her uniiantic history, has no lecord, sate in the seldom opened p.agcs of the 
monkish ciiion'cler. Desc-eiuliiig to moic lecent times, we find the history of woman in Eiiglaml linked 
w iili the lleformalion, and each great eient. To truce the progiess of woman in England tlnongh these 
e„ii m. plmses of liei liwlory is the object of the prinent woik. IJeginning at the earliest peiiod, it has 
been the olnefaimof tbewiiterto collect contempuKiii/ infoiraalioa from every aiiiibible sonice—ami 
thus the obsolete code of Liws, the ancient popular talcs, the will, the inventory, the legal reciiid, the 
leg"nd and the s.itire, the tesUmonv of the grase chronicler, and that of the mAtiners-pair.tnig tumvir,’, 
(ho letter, anil the diarv, have all been laid under con'nbntioii to throw light upon a subject as curious 
and iiitiTCstliig as it is Important.’ 


IV, 


HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 

By ilie .Author of ‘ The Cuiut atid Times of Ficdeiick the Groat.' 

Hdiidaonu'ly piiiited in '•mill 8vo. 

' It ma\ be anirmed, without fear of contratlietion tlmt, if wc were to search throuijh the whole r.angi? 
of hisfmv. we «hotil.l not find in any peri'd of eiiu.il duralfon so miiny astounding events as base 
crowded together ill the comiass of (lie In-t hnlf-centuiy, to which the dtnomiUalion of Oca Timfs is 
lllVe applied. , „ V , e. , 

‘ Tlie history of those times will of course exh^ all the extraordinary scenes of the French Res oln- 
tion> Tho PTnAncipatlun of tlio Spanish ; tlio dclnpvjince of Grt^cc© IVom I iirivisli 

Ihmldom ; the d ning, but lUifoitniiafe, insurrection of the Poles; the transfer of the crown ol Fr.inee to 
r braiicli of the house of Bmirbon j the foundation of Hie kingdom of Belgium ; and the cruel civil 
in the two disviions of the Siianlsh Peninsula form mole recent features in this great movirg 
ft. It ii scarcely nocoisary to fidd that the by wliicli the power and piosnerity of ilio 

ill empire li.uo meanwhile been gradually extended and consolidated will el.um the puiticulnr 
Sli^nof the historian In short, it will be his aim to furnish, in n popnlar form, a faithful ami 
Mi^ftiiil record of every ctinit of i ublle importance which has taken place diiHng tlio last fifty years, 
utility of sncli a liistory it were sitpoifluous to ins'si 
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In the midst of a wild desolate com¬ 
mon in Norfolk, stood (within the me¬ 
mory of most of the inhabitants of the 
place) a large, antique, untenanted man¬ 
sion, called Irmingland Hall. It was 
situate in the centre of a barren dell, 
or circular declivity of the common; 
and though the building was of an 
unusual height, scarcely any part of 
it was visible except tlie tops of the 
tall turret-like chimneys, till you were 
immediately on the spot. 

Nothing could exceed the dreariness 
of this deserted abode and its vicinity; 
not a tree varied the barren expanse of 
plain, save a small clump of dark Scotch 
firs, of hcarse-like appearance, and two 
or three dark dismal-looking sallows, 
bending over a sciinty rivulet which 
bounded that uncultivated w'aste which 
still retained, per courtesy, the name of 
“ the garden.' Hut it was the name 
alone—all the beauties of the spot, if 
beauties it had ever possessed, had 
vanished long since, and left the place— 
not a wilderness—but a desart. The 
soil of which it was composed being a 
loose sandy strata, too unfriendly to the 
progress of vegetation to encourage the 
growth even of weeds, except stone- 
crop and hugloss. 

There were indeed a few rows of 
cabbages and potatoes, which the pre¬ 
sent occupiers of a corner of the man¬ 
sion (an old husbandman and his wife) 
had introduced between the stunted 
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mossy shrubs; but these seemed to 
partake of the general character of the 
jdace, and presented an asjtcct so for¬ 
lorn and deplorable, that it was im¬ 
possible to look upon them without a 
persuasion that they sutlercd the .actual 
pangs of starvation. 

'rile house itself, though still large, 
had formerly been of much more consi¬ 
derable dimensions, and had originally 
been built in the form of the letter K; 
a clumsy sort of compliment which tlie 
architeot had paid, at the expcjise of 
the picturesque, to Queen Elizabeth, 
in whose reign it had most probably 
been ercctctl. Like most of the edifices 
of that era, it was built of .small dusky- 
red bricks, with barbarous looking win¬ 
dows, partially grated with iron bars, 
and surmounted with white stone 
copings, now grey with years, and 
mantling lichens, and crowned with 
wall-flowers and waving anterhinmns. 

In the days of the (Commonwealth 
this mansion had been the country re¬ 
sidence of that notable Round-head, 
(Icneral Ireton, who could scarcely have 
pitched on a domicile more in unison 
with his gloomy character. 

It was my hap to behold this dreary 
abode, for the first time, during a 
tremendous thunderstorm that overtook 
me one evening after sunset, while I 
was endeavouring to recover the beaten 
^•ack from which I had rashly deviated 
lor the purpose of tracing the remains 

S A, 
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of certain ancient enclosures, which 
made it evident that this plain had 
formerly attained to the dignity of a 
park and chase; but havinp; been in 
these latter days given up to the barren¬ 
ness of its own nature, it liad fallen 
buck into its aboriginal state of com¬ 
monage. 

From the silence and lonelines.s that 
reigned within the desolated mansion, 
wlierc my importunate summonses for 
admittance remained long unanswer¬ 
ed, I Avas tempted |o imagine it was 
entirely without inhabit<nits ; but my 
repealed and vigorous applications to the 
rusty iron knocker brought at length 
an ancient female of very un]»rcpossess- 
ing aspect to the portal, whoso anti¬ 
quated garb, formal movements, and 
ungracious manners, savoured strongly 
of the Puritan school- Indeed, nothing 
less than the conviction that considera¬ 
bly more than a century and a half had 
elapsed since the days of the Common¬ 
wealth, could have iiersuaded me that 
.she had not actually belonged to the 
household of ireton himself, so much 
was her Avhole deportment in keeping 
with the manners of that era and party. 
Loth as I Avas to relinquish the idea, 

I Avas forced to submit, on the score of 
chronological impossibility; hut 1 com¬ 
promised the matter in my OAvn mind, 
by deducing her descent from a marriage 
between Deborah Graves, the favourite 
AA'ai ting-maid of good mistress Ireton, 
and pious master Jonadab Coffin, tire- 
man of the body to Tretoii’s own honour. 

Her taAvny orange petticoat and tight 
boddice, the material of Avliich, though 
much faded, Avas certainly rich gro- 
gram, and the close black taffeta hood,-" 
lined with fur of miniver, that shaded 
her sharp features, had probably, from 
their peculiar fashion, once pertained to 
the wardrobe of good mistress, and be¬ 
coming the property of the aforesaid 
l^eborali Graves, had descended, in the 
way of family heir-looms, from mother 
to daughter, till they came into the 
possession of Judith Spiderwort, spinster, 
who now stood arrayed in the same 
beneath the old-fashioned door-way of 
Irmingland Hall, the unwilling object 
of iny contemplations. 

The harsh dry tone in which this 
modern-antique demanded my business, 
afforded poor encouragement to my 
hopes of obtaining even temporary sheh- 


ter from the fury of tlic storm; much 
less did it promise a gratification to my 
desire of taking a regular svirvey of the 
interior of this den of desolation. Sum¬ 
moning, hoAvcver, all my powers of per¬ 
suasion to my aid, I showed my Avet 
garments, and stating the great distance 
from any other habitation, 1 requested 
her to allow me to take shelter from the 
inclemency of the night. 

All this Miss or Mistress Judith heard 
Avith the iiio.st stoical apathy, and observ¬ 
ed in reply, “ that if 1 Averc benighted or 
caught in the storm, I had no one to 
blame but myself; for she had seen me 
Avandcring about the common all <lay, 
and thought it Avas a pity I had nothing 
better to do; and concluded Avith won¬ 
dering at my assurance in knocking at 
the front door of Irmingland Hall, in as 
consequential a manner as if I had been 
a parliament man.” 

Notwithstanding my mortification at 
her lack of courtesy, I was charmed at 
the confirmation which her mention of 
the Avord parliament-man, thus early in 
the colloquy, afforded to my precon¬ 
ceived idea respecting the politics of 
her ancestry. 

Mean time the rain continuing to fall 
ill torrents, I, as a direct appeal to fe¬ 
male compassion, pleaded my ill health 
to hack my petition for admittance. 
“ That,” sue replied, with more truth 
than huraaiiity, “ could he no concern 
of her’sand Avas preparing to bar my 
egress by closing the ponderous door 
against me, Avhen at this critical mo¬ 
ment an old peasant, whom I had seen 
carting turf on the common in the morn¬ 
ing, approachcil and said, “ Sure, Miss 
Judy, you Avouldnh turn a Christian 
body from the door in such a storm as 
this?” 

“ Hoav do I know' that he is a (Chris¬ 
tian ?”retorted theunbeiievolent spinster, 
in a very alyye tone. 

“ If he be a Jew, he shall not be 
shut out to-night,” replied the worthy 
creature; “ so be pleased to walk in. 
Sir.” 

Miss Judith tossed her head and va¬ 
cated the door-Avay, leaving me at li¬ 
berty to enter Irmingland Hall* My 
desire of so doing having greatly in¬ 
creased during iny parley with that 
obliging jiersonage, who strongly re¬ 
minded me of one of those uncivil 
dragons who are celebrated in ancient 
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romance, as tlie sentinels wliose busi¬ 
ness it IS to guard the portals of en¬ 
chanted castles from the intrusion of 
wandering knights. 

Having no slight dash of antiquarian 
research among my propensities, 1 ac¬ 
cepted the good peasant’s in^ italion the 
more eagerly, on account of the oppor¬ 
tunity it afforded me of examining the 
spacious octagon hall into which the 
great entrance door oi)ened; my curi¬ 
osity having been greatly \\ betted by 
the occasional peeps I had contiived to 
take of the same during my eoni’ereuce 
with Miss Judith. 

Having dried my wet garments by 
the bright blaze which my humble host. 
Job Platteii, raised for iny accommoda¬ 
tion, and made whatsoever ohsei vations 
1 listed, I seated myself in the chimney 
corner, and my long ramble liaviiig 
sharpened my appetite, accepted, with 
)io slight degree of satisfaction, the offer 
of a porringer of bread and milk, which 
honest Job said his wife sliould liring 
me as soon as she had done w'aiting on 
!Miss Judy. 

Miss Judith is your mistress then, 
my good friend 

“ My mistress, Sir! no, no: I pro¬ 
mise you nohody is that but my wife. 
Miss Judy is a sort of lodger laely, who 
rents the two best rooms in the old hall, 
and has lived here ever since I was a 
little child.” 

“ And can you tell me, friend, who 
Miss Judith is.'*” 

“ Who she is, and what she is, I 
know not,” said Job, placing his fore¬ 
finger against the side of his nose, with 
a very mysterious air; but tliis I can 
tell you, she never goes to church or 
any place of worship, and has a rare 
lot of outlandish nick-nacks that she 
sets a mighty store by; hut I tells my 
wife that she has not a greater curiosity 
among her trinckum-tranckums than 
herself.” 

“ Can you mve me any description of 
her collection r” exclaimed I, with that 
eager interest which none but an anti- 
can understand. 

6, Sir, I’m not lamed enough to 
do that; but if Miss Judy chose to be 
obliging now, you might get tea with 
her in the parlour, and see all her curi¬ 
osities into the bargain.” 

In spite of her ungracious demeanour 
towards myself, my veneration for Miss 


Judith began to grow considerable. I 
regarded her in tlie light of a female 
aiui(piary, who, departing from the ge¬ 
neral frivoliiy of her sex, had retired 
from society to enjoy, in the profound 
solitude of huniiglaud Hall, the pur¬ 
suits ill which the most learned of men 
have taken a pure and intellectual de¬ 
light. iMy imagiualiou pictured to me 
her precious hoard of 

“ Aiild iiiek-uiiekcts, 

lliisty aim coats, and jingling jackets,” 
medals, coins, and fibulas, verdant with 
the most sacred evngo. 

While I was both feasting and tanta¬ 
lizing my fancy with the idea of Miss 
Judith’s collection, I heard the harsh 
dry voice of that mature maiden pro¬ 
nounce these welcome words in the 
passage. 

” 'I’abitha, tell the geiitlanan 1 will 
allow liini to walk into my jtarlour and 
take tea with me, prnvid«;d lie is a de¬ 
cent person, and will jiromise to conduct 
himself seriously.” 

” Tell M iss Judith,” said I, in eager 
reply to this polite message, “ that I am 
one of the most decent persons on earth, 
and was never known to conduct myself 
otherwise than seriously in iny life.'’ 

'{'ahitha, after repeating my answer 
vcihafim to Miss Judith, returned with 
a formal notilication that I might enter 
her parlour; so easting about in my 
own mind, like honest 'J’caguc, how to 
make uji a serious countenance, 1 fol¬ 
lowed the tidy 'i'abitha through the 
heavy-arched dour to the left, ami cross¬ 
ing a wide brick passage, she lifted the 
latch of another door like as a twin 
brother to that through which Ave had 
just passed. She ushered me into the aw¬ 
ful presence of Miss Judith herself, who 
was seated in formal state to receive me, 
in a high-backed, narrow-seated, anti- 
deluvian-looking elbow-chair, which I 
should have esteemed a jicrfect unique 
in the creation of chairs, had she not 
motioned me to place myself in its pre¬ 
cise jac-siiiiilo on the opposite side of 
the fire-place. 

M'hile she Avas delivering some pri¬ 
vate directions to Tabitha, I amused 
myself with taking an accurate survey 
of the apartment, of which I could draw 
an exact delineation at this moment, 
though many years have passed away 
since I saw it last. 

•^rherooras in ancient houses have been 
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remarked for the lowness of their ceil¬ 
ings, but tills was an exception to the 
general rule, being full sixteen feet 
high, and wainscoted to about the 
height of twelve, with black oak, richly 
carved and panelled; which gave a very 
sombre appearance to the room, espe¬ 
cially as the lofty narrow window's were 
partially shaded with heavy curtains of 
dark green damask. ’Fhe floor was co¬ 
vered with a moth-eaten carpet, worked 
hideously in cross-stitch, probablj' the 
labours oFinistress Ireton and her hand¬ 
maids. I’ll c design was no than a 
barbarous attempt at deliiunfing the in¬ 
terior of Jael’s tent, in which that hos¬ 
pitable matron was represented in the 
very act of dri\ing a tenpenny-nail into 
the temples of Piscra, who was of course 
attired in the fasliion of the cavaliers, 
W'ith yellow worsted curls on either side 
bis fac<‘, descending one below the other, 
like so many links of sausages. Ills 
Vandyke ruff bore no proportion in its 
gigantic breadth and depth to the le.st 
of his figure, but resembled a selection 
of church windows, assembled round 
this devoted neck. 

I was spared the contemplation of tlie 
nameless horrors of his countenance, for 
the moths of ages had committed great 
hostilities upon his fealures; Avhich de¬ 
vastation looked as if it hail been tl'.e 
work of his hostess, whose attitude and 
visage w'crc truly ai^palling, as gvimung 
horribly a crvw>‘l cross-.‘^titch smile, .she 
brandished with one hand a sledge¬ 
hammer, which 
“ Scat CO two men could raise, 

Such men as live in Uie.se dcj’ciicratc days 
while with the other .she fitted tlic ini- 
plcincnt of destruction to the temples of 
her unfortunate guest. 

The mimes of the artist or artists had 
been snatched from fame by those same 
envious moths, though they had once 
been ostentatiously set forth in scarlet 
letters, in the four corners of the carpet; 
but the date of the year, 10‘.5G, might 
plainly be distinguished. 

My attention was, however, suddenly 
directed from this interesting specimen 
of female spirit and industry, by ob¬ 
serving Tahitha engaged in sliding back 
one of the carved panels in the wains¬ 
cot ; my imagination was powerfully ex¬ 
cited by a circumstance that so strongly 
savoured of romance; I turned my eyes 
with eager interest towards the spot, and 


experienced a sensation of disappoint¬ 
ment on beholding, instead of a winding 
staircase or a secret passage, a convenient 
niche, fitted up ivith 5:helves for the ac- 
commedatiou of glass and china. From 
the variou.s stores which this snug re¬ 
ceptacle contained, Tahitha selected a 
small highly-])olishcd tea-tray, made of 
the roots of the yew-tree, curiously in¬ 
laid with ivory, on which she placed two 
diminutive cups atul saucers, each of 
which would contain about the quantum 
of three or four thimblefulls of tea; but 
were of a form and material that would 
have tempted any moilern china fancier 
to ofiend at least against that article of 
the decalogue, which forbids to covet, if 
not to an actual violation of that which 
jirolnhit.s theft. 

"I'lien .die drew forth a fascinating 
tripod tea-pot, with a silver spout and 
hasUet-vvork luuullo ; two antique china 
iieakers, or tea-caddies, containing hy¬ 
son and hohea, witli vvliieh she flanked 
a silver-gilt sugar-dish, embossed with 
grotesque figun.s, in a variety of atti¬ 
tudes. tlie harharous design and execu¬ 
tion oi'whicli would have thrown llenv'e- 
nuto ('clliiii info a fienzy fit of ])rofcs- 
sioiial lioiTor. 'riiero was a quaint le- 
coptaclc for ci-cam in llie form of some 
ou'iandidi Indian bird, exalted on a 
p.iir of long loj'g:, with gilt v.ebbed feet, 
and, to complete the su\lc, a dozen small 
apostle spvions were ostentatiously dis- 
jilayed on a china spoon-tray, vvith.. a 
silver tea-strainer laid discreetly across 
them ; while at the right-hand of Miss 
Jiulitli, was placed on a tall stool, over 
an antique silver lamp, a diminutive 
bronzed tea-kettle, that looked as if it 
had been part of the tea equipage of 
Noah’s wife. 

I gazed with unfeigned reverence on the 
whole set out, which in no slight degree 
enhanced my anticipations as to the secret 
hoard of antiquarian treasures of which 
honist Job Flatten had spoken. After 
1 had concluded my scanty refection, I 
endeavoured to turn the conversation to 
such topics as might lead Miss Judith to 
boast of her collection; but on that sub¬ 
ject she jueserved the most iippene- 
trahk reserve, though I spoke of illumi¬ 
nated MSS. and hooks, “ imprinied at 
the antique dome of Caxton and de 
Worde.” 

1 discoursed, in the most technical 
terms, of ancient armour, bronzes, ca- 
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meos, intaglios, inctlals, anil coins. With 
tlie earnest-object in view of excitinghcr 
to the display of hci*raritic.s, I even went 
so far as to boast ofiiiy own possessions 
in that way, and offered to show her my 
collection whenever she felt dispo.sed to 
honour me with a call at my poor aljode. 
Rust Cottage. 

To all this she listened with an air of 
the most stoical apathy, and, in return 
for my invitation, replied with a mar- 
vellons lack of politeness, “ that for her 
part she was a strange creature, and sel¬ 
dom went out, and when she di<l, “^he 
made a point of never troubling pcoiile 
of whom she knew nothing with her 
company. And as for the things ot 
■which I spoke, she believed tliey were 
for the most part paganish, or what was 
■worse, popish gew-gaws; .and if slie took 
delight in such toys, slie had enow ot 
her own without nimiing after otlier 
people’s concerns.” 

Notwithstanding the contemptuous 
tenor of this obliging speech, I yet hailed 
with no little satisfaction, the iair Spi- 
derwort’s allusion to her secret hoard ot 
antiques, and besought her,*' if slie did 
not consider my collection worthy ot her 
attention, at least to favour me with a 
sight ofher’s, which, 1 assured lier, I en¬ 
tertained the most pressing desire to be¬ 
hold." 

At this. Miss Judith made up a prim 
face, and said, “ she ivas not in the 
habit of showing her curiosities to men- 
folks, especially those of whom she knew 
nothing.” 

In spite, however, of her prudery and 
affected reluctance, 1 could perceive that 
she secretly panted to display her col¬ 
lection, and on my returning with un¬ 
wearied pertinacity to the charge, she at 
length yielded an ungracious assent to 
my request; and summoning the staid 
I'abitha to attend us, lest I should ])laee 
evil constructions on her condescension, 
the discreet spinster led the way to the 
upper part of the building. 

The shadows of evening had already 
began, to cast a deeper gloom through the 
dimly-Ughted passages and staircase of 
thisilesolate abode, as I prepared to follow 
the blow steps of my conductress and her 
attendant nymph, when Job I’latten ad¬ 
vanced from the brick hail with a candle 
in his hand, saying, as he approdched, 

“ I’ve just been thinking, Miss Judy, 
that you’d be wishing for a light, for 


the gentleman would be sorely ham¬ 
pered to see all your gew-gaws without 
^ »» 
one 

AVliy cannot 'F.'ihitha carry it then?” 
returned the spinster, in her usual dry 
harsh tone. 

“ Oh! jMiss Judy, Tabby can carry it 
if you j)leasi', but I'll ju.st make bold to 
stip up stairs along wdth you ; for you 
know "if won’t be quite so pleasant to 
stay below all alone on account of ibe 
ghost.” 

“ The ghost!” ichocd I, “is this a 
haunted house then ?” 

1 asked the question for form’s sake, 
for I could lui\e sworn, by the outward 
phj'siogno’iiy of the mansion, that the 
inlorior was duly provided with super- 
naturals. 

“ llaunicd. Sir?” repeated the old 
man, glancing fearfully around him; “ it 
is the most awful place between Nor¬ 
wich and the sea, for hobgoblins and such 
like things a.s no man can abide to look 

“ Hold your silly pr.Ttc, you old fool," 
.said Miss,Judith, who someboAV ap])ear- 
ed to consider licrself included in the 
latter class of the horrors ol Inningland 
Hall; “ 1 will answer for it yon never 
saw any thing here worse than your- 
.seir.” 

JJiithere, Tabitha, wlio did not choose 
to hear tamely such an insult olferctl to 
the meekest of hu.sbamls, inter],>OKcd by 
observing, that her husband was not 
worse than other folks that sh'' knew 
of; and she defied any one to say that he 
was so had as the wicked man that uscil 
to live at Irmingl.and Ibill once upon a 
time, and had never been able to vest 
in bis grave because he had a hand m the 
murder of good King (.diaries- ^ 

“Good King ('barks, indeed! in¬ 
terrupted Miss Judith, with a scream ot 
displeasure; “ I w'onder ibe ivoman does 
not talk of good king Ahab, or good 
king Nebuchadnezzar.” i, , ^ 

“ And did you ever sec the ghost or 
ireton ?" said I, tuiniug to Job Platten, 
who appeared a most communicative 

soul. , 

“ Did 1 ever see him, Sir? replied he, 
“ why I should like to know the day 
that jiasses over without my seeing him 
stalking up and down in hisbutt'leather 
jerkin anil great jack boots? He is to 
be^jcen at all hour®, but specially about 
dusk-fall, and if 1 had remained in the 
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great hall below five minutes alone 1 
should have had him sitting himself 
down in the chimney corner^ over against 
incj and staring at me with eyes as big 
as saucers.” 

‘^Take care he is not behind yon!” 
exclaimed iSJiss Judith, in a voice that 
actually startled me, as well as the ti- 
tnorous Job, who dropjnng the candle in 
his alarm, clung to his s])oxisc for protec¬ 
tion and she in turn to Miss Judith, 
who laughed in utter scorn; whilst I, 
giving the reins to iny imagination, 
almost fancied 1 beheld a gaunt figure 
and grim countenance peeping from be¬ 
hind a half-open door at the cntl of tlio 
passage. 

My start was ohserverl by Miss Ju¬ 
dith tvith malicious ])leasnre, and af¬ 
forded her the opportunity of saying, 

that for her part she had so good a 
conscience that she feared nothing;” as a 
proof of w'hich she oftered to go down 
solus to light the camlle. 

I, of course, from a pro]icr sense of 
manly propriety, proposed attending her, 
and she very graciously replied, “ that 
1 might accompany her if 1 wore afraid 
of remaining wliere I was.’’ 

Job and Tabitha said, “ if the gentle¬ 
man were not, they were,” so we all de¬ 
scended the great staircase abreast, no 
one caring to he in the roar. 

Having lighted the candle, we re-as¬ 
cended the stairs, and traversed a wide 
and lofty corridor, into vrhich the doors 
of many spaeiotis, but deserted rooms, 
opened on either side. Miss Judith 
jpraciously permitted me to take a i)eep 
into each as wc proceeded, though Job 
and Tabitha protested against such pre¬ 
sumption, assuring me that it would cer¬ 
tainly exasperate the restless spirit into 
some act of personal hostility against 
myself. 

I was, in truth, somewhat chilleil by 
the gloom and desolation that reigned 
on this ghostly ground, where the bat 
flitted at large, and the spider wove her 
web undisturbed, having succeeded lord¬ 
ly man as tenants of these once stately 
apartments. 

By the bye, I made a remark that 
may prove Interesting to entomologists, 
namely, that ireton’s breed of spiders 
were the largest and most monstrous iu 
their ugliness of any of that species 1 ever 
saw, before or since. 

At length wc reached the sanctum. 


where Miss Judith’s treasures were de¬ 
posited. 1 was all in a tremble with 
eager expectation, when that wor¬ 
thy maiden, drawing from her capacious 
pocket a huge hunch of keys, proceeded 
to open the folding doors of a large ja¬ 
panned cabinet; anil after undoing lock 
and bolt, and pressing on secret springs, 
at last, with a look of triumph, displayed 
her collection. 

'I'bat eollection was certainly made 
up of curiosities, though not of the pre¬ 
cise description I bad i)repared myself 
to behold. 1 subjoin a list of a few of 
the articles for the amusement of the 
reader :— 

An antique awl, used by the celebrated 
llobin M’i.sdomc in working at his trade 
as a shoemaker, and one of his lasts. 

A white ivory scratch-back ; ebony 
ditto, broken off at the wrist and. lacking 
a thumb. 

An apple-scoop, made of the leg-bone 
of some animal, curiously carved and 
set in gold. 

A pair of culF bands, marked O. C., 
which Miss Judith averred to be the 
veiitable cnif bands worn by Oliver him¬ 
self at the signing of the king’s death- 
warrant.—N.ll. They were inkspotttd 
in several places and not over clean, but 
these circtunstances it seems enhanced 
their value. 

A silver spicc-box in the form of a 
nutmeg tree, growing out of a floAver- 
pot, which unscrewed and contained a 
grater, ginger, and mace. The nutmegs 
were enclosed Avitliin the fruit. 

An eye-brow comb- 

Queen Elizabeth’s prayer book, bound 
in Avhite satin, inagnilieontlyendtroidercd 
in flowers of bullion and coloured silks, 
all much faded and tarnished. The 
lettcr.s E. 11., surmounted with a crown, 
Avere introduced in the centre of each 
medallion.—N.B. A piece of looking- 
glass AA^as artfully inserted within the 
cover of the holy book, but discreetly 
concealed Avith a taffeta veil, on Avhich 
was delineated, Hope,Faith and Cbftrity. 

A curious case containing a -l^hacco- 
stopper, made of the hind leg » tiny 
antelope, about three inches long, 
mounted and shod Avith gold. 

A leathern doublet of Ireton’s, and a 
thumb-ring that had formerly apper¬ 
tained to the same personage. 

A lady’s pocket perspective, about 
four inches in length, ingeniously con- 
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trived to hold a gold fruit knife, a pair 
of scissors, tweezers, a diamond pencil, 
black-lead ditto, a tooth-pick, and a very 
small set of ivory tablets, all within the 
circumference of a half-crown. 

A set of lackered toilette boxes, in 
the form of a hen and twelve chickens, 
one of which, containing a jnneushion, 
was tastefully fixed on the hen’s back, 
and was still thickly studded with mis¬ 
tress Ireton’s pins. 

'I’liero were many other articles, 
equally quaint and curious, but as it 
would take up too much sjjace to de¬ 
scribe them all, I woll ponteiit myself 
with saying that those which I nave 
enumerated may servb as fair samples 
of Miss Judith’s treasures. 

I, of course, though somewhat dis- 
apj)ointed at the nature of her collection, 
exiiibited a proper proportion of grati¬ 
tude to the Female An(i([uary, for the 
entertainment I had received; and she 
Avas so well pleased with my behaviour 
on this occasion, that when we returned 
nito her parlour, she produced from the 
afore-mentioned niche in the panelling 
an antique pint decanter, which bore a 
strong family resemblance to all the old- 
fashioned vinegar cruets I ever saw, 
and actually Ailed two long-legged, 
splay-footed, high and narrow wine¬ 
glasses Avith cherry brandy, and pre¬ 
sented one to me, very demurely emptied 
one herself, protesting at the same time, 
" that she never drank any thing stronger 
than table beer, unless she chanced to be 
unusually fatigued.” This comfortable 
potation, however, so fir thaAved the ice 
of Miss Spiderwort’s native inhospita¬ 
lity, that she graciously told me, i’l re¬ 
ply to an observation of mine, expressive 
of some uneasiness respecting the heavy 
rain, and the distance from the nearest 
toAvn, “ that 1 might pass the night at 
Irmingland Hall, provided I were not 
afraid of sleeping in a haunted room.” 

I thankfully accejUed the permission, 
and followed Job Flatten, who acted as 
chamberlain on this extraordinary occa¬ 
sion, tp the only one of the twelve spare 
sleepit^rooms that could boast of a bed ; 
and that bed 1 could perceive by the 
look of horror with which Job regarded 
it, he Avould not have passed the night 
in for all the revenues of the Irming¬ 
land Hall estate. 

As soon as he had withdrawn, I pro¬ 
ceeded to take a regular survey of the 
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furniture. To wit—a bedstead as an¬ 
cient a.s the clays of queen Elizabeth, 
Avith a lofty hack and canopy of black 
oak, carved in a most Horid style, Avith 
grotesque figures of popes, cardinals, 
bishops, monks, and friars, in extraA'a- 
gant caricature. Heavy curtains of 
dark purple harateen drew round the 
canopy of this bed, and gave to it a most 
dismal and hear-se-Iikc appearance. 

In a wide deep recess by the fire-place 
which fronted ilie hi 1, was a terrific 
painting ot the M'itch of F.iulor raising 
tlic spirit of .Samuel, by one of the ancient 
masters. The figures Avore as large as 
life, and though the colours had suffered 
from dam}), and dust, it Avas still pos¬ 
sessed of poAverful interest. 

Over the broad chimney-piece Avas 
placed a very large looking glass, in a 
ponderous frame of carA'cd ebony, in ad¬ 
dition to which there Avas a dressing- 
glass on the old-fashioned toilette table, 
dressed in a muslin hood. 

Having finished my observations, I 
placed my candle in a sconce on the 
mantel-piecc, and look po.ssession of the 
bed. 11 was to no purpose, hoAvcver, that 
I endeavoured to court repose. 'I’here 
was a feverish excitation on my spirits, 
AA’hieU prevented me from composing 
myself, and I co\mted the ticking of the 
great clock on the staircase till its heavy 
repeated chime proclaimed the solemn 
hour of midnight. 'I’liere Avas a .sort of 
superstitious chill stealing over me, 
which Avas strangely increased by that 
sound. My imagination was somehow 
affected by the painting of the Witch 
of Fndor, and she appeared to have 
laid a spell upon me, that prevented 
me from withdrawing my attention 
from the subject. T fancied, at length, 
that the mi.sty cloud which concealed 
the rising of Samuel was in motion. 
Afy eyes expanded with terror, and I 
had no power to avert them from the 
spot. The motion increased, the fea¬ 
tures of the sorceress became agitated 
with the syhillinc fury, ami the counte¬ 
nance of the pale, melancholy king of 
Israel reflected tlie horror of mine as 
the shadowy veil, heaving with convul¬ 
sive violence, rose to a gigantic height, 
and discovered beneath its mysterious 
drapery the general outlines of the form 
of man. 

J would have cried out at this terrific 
sight, but had lost all poAver to ejaculate 
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a single word; the figure beneath the 
cloud made strong etfbrta to burst the 
vapoury shroud with which it was 
enveloped. My tears increased Avith 
every struggle. At length, by a prodi¬ 
gious effort that appeared to .shake the 
whole building to its foundation, the 
veil Avas rent asunder, ami the spectre, not 
of Samuel the prophet, but of General 
Ireton, stood confessed in the array of a 
military puritan ; and stepping forward, 
stalked across the room Avith measured 
strides, thep fronted the bed, and drcAv 
back the curtains Avith a menacing ge.s> 
ture. 

At first I questioned the reality of 
this apparition, and asked my own rea¬ 
son whether it Avere not the coiimge of 
a frightful dream. Hut it Avould not 
do; the grim regicide stood before me 
in steel ca]), starched band, rusty breast¬ 
plate, buff jerkin, and leathern belt, 
from Avhich descended a sAvord that 
might have suited the hand of a Goliah, 
His huge jack boots creaked aridibly 
while he AV'as stationary, but Avlien he 
recreated himself Avith stalking across the 
room, his heavy spurs jingled, and his 
iron guarded heels clanked at every step. 

The mysterious fascination A\diich the 
jAainting of the Witch of Endor had so 
lately possessed apiAcarcd uoav trans¬ 
ferred to the sjAcctral figure of the de¬ 
funct Roundhead, from Avhich I vainly 
strove to avert my eyes. 

My candle burned blue, and a most 
atrocious smell of brimstone pervaded 
the room during the visit of its former 
master, who, after regarding me for some 
minutes with a fixed malignant stare, at 
length took the liberty of striding up to 
themantcl-piece, and Avith onepufffrom 
his ghostly lips extinguished the candle; 
but there was a pale livid light playing 
round him, Avhich made his oavu per.son 
visible amidst the darkness that obscured 
tile rest of the apartment. 1 did not 
think it had been possible for my terror 
to have admitted of increase, till the 
spectre thought proper to advance close 
to the bedside, and poking his pale 
ghastly countenance betAveen the cur¬ 
tains said in a hollow unearthly voice— 
“ What business have you in my bed ?” 
I strove to plead Miss Judith Spider- 
wort’s permission as an excuse for my 
intrusion, but the Avortls stuck in my 


throat, and I could not by any means 
articulate any thing more than “ Spider 
—Spider—Spider,’' struggling in vain 
to pronounce the (’hristian name and 
final syllable of niy hostess’ surname. 

I’lie ghost took umbrage at the repe¬ 
tition of the word— , 

“ Sjiidor !” (juoth he angrily; ** callest 
thou me a spider ?” 

And Avithout paying the slightest at¬ 
tention to my apologies and explanations, 
he sprang upon the bed and very unce- 
reiiioniously attempted to push me out 
of it. My indignation at such uncivil 
treatment overcoming my terror, I 
stinggled in my turn to expel this un¬ 
welcome bed-felloAV; but he had de¬ 
cidedly the adA'antage in the contest, 
and at length succeeded in planting his 
kneeson.my breast,and griping mythroat 
AA'ith his gaunt long hands, he avowed 
his attention of suftbeating me. 

And suffocated I should most pro¬ 
bably have been, had not my desperate 
efforts to free myself from the murderous 
grasp of my ghostly enemy caused me 
to aAvake at the critical moment, when 
the pressure of the real intruder, an 
over-groAvn black tom cat, that had 
taken up its sittings on my breast, had 
Avell nigh deprived me of breath and 
animation. 

i\Iy candle Avas out, the moon Avas 
shilling brightly into the apartment, and 
every thing .appeared in a state of per¬ 
fect repo.se; but the cold damps of terror 
stood on my trembling flesb, and it Avas 
some seconds before I ventured to direct 
a glance toAvarils the painting of the 
Raising of Samuel, or the ebony-framed 
chimney-glass, lest 1 should behold 
the reflection of tlie appalling features 
of the s])cctre lingering thereon. Much 
less did I like tlie idea of quitting my 
bed to dismiss the actual cause of my 
unrest. Hut Avlien at length I re-col¬ 
lected my fluttered spirits sufficiently to 
do so, I unclosed the casement, and 
after inhaling the fresh cool air for a few 
minutes I returned to my pillow, and 
soon sunk into a profound slum}^, and 
pas.sed the remainder of the alght as 
peaceably in the haunted chamber at 
Irmingland Hall as if I had been sleep¬ 
ing in the white tent bed in my own 
snug chamber at Rust Cottage. 
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THE lovers. 

By Leigh Clijfe. 

He sat beside her on the smooth green turf 
Of velvet softness, broidcr’d o’er witli flowers; 
Below a river flow’d, whose gentle surf 
With noiseless ripple wash’d those fairy bowers, 
Wreath d into fashion’s trim by Nature’s hand. 
And as he sat long days of joy he plann’d. 

And chanted songs of soothing melody 
’I’o the soft cadence of his sweet guitar. 

IV'ho, at that moment, was so blest as he ? 

But me, and she, pcrcliance, was even happier 
Than e’en her lover ; for her quick eye caught 
Each transient feeling—every wandering thought, 
Ere he express’d it.—’Twas Love’s balmy hour, 
And youth and beauty bow'd them to its power! 


MANNER S. 


No. It. 


One of the most striking distinctions 
between the manners of the present 
day, and those of the past age, is to 
be found in the habits and conduct of 
authors; and the dispersion of the re¬ 
public of letters must be a subject of 
deep regret to the lovers of literature. 
Eormerly a sort of Freemasonry existed 
between men of talent, and all the ge¬ 
nius of England was to be found under 
one roof. This feeling of cordiality 
may be traced as far back as the reign 
of Elizabeth, when Shakspeare, Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, How- 
lev, Middleton, Decker, and a hundred 
other choice spirits, met nightly at a 
tavern in the city, bandying words 
“ So full of subtle flame. 

As if tliatev'ery one from whence they came, 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest.” 

Prior, Dryden, and their contempora¬ 
ries, in Charles and James’s times, dur¬ 
ing every brief interval of peace from 
the political warfare which so fright¬ 
fully divided the ties of friendship and 
lovCi^'ivere warmly united by the bonds 
of corfviviality; and Queen Anne’s reign 
boasts a galaxy of worthies of equal re¬ 
nown, both for genius and social habits. 
Pope, Swift, Addison, Congreve, Steele, 
and an ei cetera that would fill a vo¬ 
lume, were constantly sitting in full 
conclave together; and Dr. Johnson, 


Garrick, Burke, Reynolds, Goldsmith, 
(..’uinberlaiid, itlurphy, &c. filled their 
places as these dropped away. Mis. 
Montague, with laudable ambition, 
sought the visits of men of talent at 
lier s:)irees; and who that has enjoyed 
these meetings through the medium of 
books, as he passe.s tlm mansion whose 
walls were once filled with the voices of 
orators and wits, does not lament that 
such an augiest assembly .should not he 
brought togetlicr in this erudite and 
polished age.^ and that the crack au¬ 
thors of the day, instead of being gre¬ 
garious animals, love to mope in solitude 
and seclusion—to live upon tlie borders 
of lakes and the tops of mountains, as 
though they were fearful of enriching 
their rivals with ideas which might acci¬ 
dentally escape from the treasury of 
their minds in familiar conversation ? 

London, if it were only for what a 
celebrated .artist has styled its three 
wonders—St. Paul's, Waterloo Bridge, 
and Achilles! would he very well worthy 
of a journey from the uttermost parts 
of the kingdom; but to an intelligent 
stranger, the metropolis of England does 
not present so many attractions in its 
widely-extended circle, as in old times 
were to he found in a more contracted 
space. In outward appearance, the 
capital has certainly gained much ; the 
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architecture has sustained a rapid and 
wonderful improvement; and the eye 
is delighted by the splendour of the 
siiops, and the riches which are revealed 
at a glance. The panoramas, dioramas, 
cosmoranias, also, are extremely inter¬ 
esting to those who are vainly invited 
to visit foreign coiintries hy their own 
inclinations anti the facilities which a 
general jieace has offered for travel; 
they nearly realize the magic of Prince 
Husseyn’s piece of tapestry, in the Ara¬ 
bian Tale; and we may wander over 
Mount St. Gothard, traverse the shores 
of Calcutta, and stand in delighted 
wonder, gazing on the good city of 
Paris, without the expense and incon¬ 
venience of a ])ilgrimage by land or 
by water. The various picture-galleries 
form another delightful scene of enjoy¬ 
ment; w'c every moment meet with 
some sublime monumetit of ancient art 
—some ex(|uisite production of modern 
pencils- The grandeur of the national 
theatres likewise excites the strongest 
admiration; the magnificence which 
has faded from the audience, is now 
transferred to the stage; and the im¬ 
provements in scenery and costume can 
only be estimated by a reference to 
books. We find that Pierre and the 
conspirators in Venice Preserved” 
formerly wore the dresses of modern 
officeis. Garrick, whose good taste 
brought Tragedy down from her stilts, 
w'as unmindful of the details of his 
drapery; he played Macbeth and Othello 
in a powdered wig and a Briti.sh ge¬ 
neral's uniform; and though to the late 
Mr. Kemble’s classic researches the 
theatres are principally indebted for the 
perfection of their decorations, Macklin 
deserves the credit of being the first 
innovator; and it may not bo irrelevant 
to our subject to record the manner in 
which his suggestions, now so uni¬ 
versally adopted, were received. He 
was dismissed by Rich, the manager, 
for speaking too fuviiliarh// but on his 
re-engagement, the popularity of Gar¬ 
rick liad brought the new style into 
fashion; and when he procured the 
revival of The Alerchant of Venice,” 
he clothed himself in the gaberdine and 
red hat usually worn in Venice by the 
Jews, a nicety which was never dreamed 
of before; and though he failed in tlio 
character of Macbeth, and even excited 
the laughter of the audience, by appear^ 


ing in a Highland garb, which suggest* 
ed to them the idea of a Scotch piper, 
rather than the Thane of Fife, succeed¬ 
ing actors took the hint, and the ana¬ 
chronism of introducing a modern uni¬ 
form upon a Galedonian existing long 
before the Normjm conquest, was aban¬ 
doned. The picturesque and splendid 
groups interspersed amid scenery ap¬ 
propriate to every clime and every 
nation represented on the stage, com¬ 
plete an illusion whose magic our im¬ 
mediate forefathers never could have 
enjoyed. I'hough, at the period when 
the theatres were the most barren of 
scenic ornament, the masques performed 
at Gourt, under the su])erinlciidence of 
Inigo Jones, were splendid in their archi- 
chitectural decorations, it was reserved 
to the moderns to imitate the grandeur 
of regal magnificence in tlic embellish¬ 
ments of a public theatre; but, de.s})ite 
of all these attractions, the drama has 
fallen froJii its high estate. 

Sated with public amusements, the 
stranger feels desirous to mingle with 
private societjr; and now the coldness 
and inanity ot modern manners becoincs 
apparent, and the difficulty of intro¬ 
duction into i>rivate parties renders the 
exclusiveness w'hich is evc-n aft’ecled by 
the commonwealth of letters a sentence 
of banishment from intellectual enjoy¬ 
ment, to those who do not possess con¬ 
nexions and friends in the metropolis. 
'Wc seek in vain for a conmsunioa with 
the gi'oat and wise; the living authors 
are as closely coneealed from our view 
as those who sleep in their tombs in 
Westminster Abbey- (’ontemporaries 
arc often not even acquainted with each 
other ; and there is no longer any club, 
any common place of resort to bring 
them together.* They do not frequent 
the green-room of a theatre, and are 
uninterested in plays or performers, 
since the system pursued by managers 


* The AthcnKiim Club House, where a 
few of our degraded countrywon].aA..\mix, 
on ^Vednesday evenings, with tlM- h^tle- 
woisliipping members, can hardly 
pd an exception; and the 
meter of the Literary Union has deretttei! 
its objects—for, however readily meu, of 
genius may give their names to societje.s 
professing good objects, they rarely coun¬ 
tenance them by their presence when the 
penalty is that of mixing with the very 
scum of the metropolis. 
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has rendered the stage as inaccessible 
to genius as the throne of England is to 
the arnbition of an adventurer. Au¬ 
thors have split into schools, and divided 
into factions; thejr write sour criticisms 
upon rival works in the Quar/erh/ and 
Edinburgh llevleic, and Itlackwood’s 
Magazine. Some descend to quarrel, 
and call names in newspapers ; and the 
strife is carried on for the bciietit of 
surgeons and attorneys, by duels and 
actions at law. 

At the period when the restoration of 
the king of England, or the firm esta¬ 
blishment of a commonwealth—or Avhen 
the Hanoverian succession, and tlie 
right of the exiled Stuarts, divided the 
opinions of men, and produced con¬ 
troversy amongst t.hosc authors wlio 
espoused different sides, political an¬ 
tagonists were not engaged in such 
bitter feuds as now iiritatc the "I'ory, 
lEhig, and lladieal parties against each 
other, though the objects for which the 
living contend, are uninqiorlant jukI 
trilling in the comparison with those 
that animated the ivarfarc of the dead, 
f^uavity of manners, though considered 
so essential to good breeding, is con¬ 
fined to the lij); for the pen is made 
the vehicle of abuse, Avhich, emanating 
from the most distinguished writers of 
the age, from court poets, and coroneted 
bards, is imitated through the host 
of authors, until not even a London 
attorney can compo.se maudlin verses 
without being attacked by a writer to 
the signet from his seventh floor in 
Edinburgh. If wc possess the talisman 
Avhich procures our admittance into 
fashionable parties, wc only hear toler¬ 
able music, and sec very indifferent 
dancing; our minds are occupied in 
calculations upon the precise sum which 
has been thrown away on foreign pro¬ 
fessors, in their attempt to bend our 
stubborn English limbs to the graces of 
a quadrille. Now and then, to relieve 
the dull sameness, some enterprising 
womft^ of fashion introduces a Uon, a 
appearing, perhaps, in the 
sha]|f'^W an American author, or a 
prince, who has overcome 
the national attachment to grease, and 
prefers the lemonade in the glasses to 
the oil in the lamps; or the small fry 
of literature shew themselves off,^ the 
tritons of the minnows, the Mr. Tom¬ 
kins, or the Mr. Jenkins, whose nom de 


gnrrre cuts .such a splendid appearance 
on the title-j»age of his poems, or at 
the conclusion of his essay in a maga¬ 
zine. 

The late Ouchess of — — w'as the 
last woman of quality wdm set tlm 
Avorld in a blaze, and frolicked through 
life according to the suggestions of her 
own fancy, Avithout any consideration 
for her high station, or tin- opinion of the 
censorious, a nu)de of conduct Avhich, in 
her time, Avas consider.d to he attended 
with great impropriety, and wiiich no lady 
of reputation has dared to pursue ; since 
.she might be seen at the I’aiithcon, and 
at Ilanclagh, attended by all the young 
and noble of both sexes; and the e.x- 
nbcrancc of their spirits Avas not to he 
controlled by the strict decorum Avliich 
marks the cA'cning exhibition at the 
British (lallcry, and the saloon at the 
Opera House. She is gone; and AA'ith 
her the spirit of Avlnm and gaiety in 
noble dames of unsAillied virtue has 
vanished. 'I'lie royal family, too, IniA’c 
fallen into their sear and yellow leaf; 
the .sportive season of youth has passed, 
and they no longer encourage by tbeiv 
example the Avild pranks Avhich were 
formerly enacted by the nobility. The 
mad exploits of Prince 11 al, and his 
boon comi>anions, in East-cheap, were 
they revived, Avould excite little more 
scandal than the rencAval of the aehieve- 
inents of Sheridan and Fo.x in the 
spring time of their lives. Fun is a 
Avord abolished by common consent in 
every class above the vulgar ; for, since 
the highest orders will not sanction the 
slightest deviation from the rigid laws 
of propriety, the gentlemen and gcntle- 
Avoinen of the second, third, and fourth 
degree, arc content to pass tlicir whole 
existence in the most servile devotion 
to the rules prescribed by their sui)c- 
riors, ratlier than abandon their hearts 
to inelegant glee and natural merri¬ 
ment; and, Averc it not for the comic 
actors, whose drolleries arc still per¬ 
mitted to entertain us on the stage, and 
Avhich Ave may enjoy without subjecting 
ourselves to any vei'y serious imputation 
of vulgarity, we, who have no relish 
for the insipid nonsense which well- 
bred people utter to each other, and 
which call up simpers and smiles to the 
addressers and the addressed, would 
sMreely have any opportunity of in¬ 
dulging the faculty—that of laughter— 
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enjoyed alone by man, and denied to 
every other animal in the creation. 
The infection of obstreperous mirth is 
as rarely caught as that of the small pox 
since the introduction of vaccination. 
We speak in .scorn of the whalebone stift- 
nesb of the old school, and talk exultingly 
of the easy freedom of modern manners ; 
but no sy.stem of etiquette could be 
more strict than those despotic laws 
which fashion has now imposed upon 
her votaries. Even in private parties 
we risk the return of a cold haughty 
stare, if we venture to address our next 
neighbour; and the horror of making 
an acquaintance beneath us in fortune 


and rank is so great, that we hold every 
body we meet at arms' length, not dar¬ 
ing to exchange a monosyllable with 
strangers until some person of undoubt¬ 
ed credit and honour will vouch for 
their admissibility to our notice, and 
answer for their pedigree and their rent- 
roll ; and even where none save our 
own ais/c and clan compose a social 
party, the opportunities of indulging 
in hilarity of spirit are so few, and the 
t}rant custom has so effectually over¬ 
come our nature, that we seldom get 
beyond the common places of society, 
or attempt to cast our trammels and in¬ 
dulge in unrcstiaincd festivity. 


DESPONDENCY. 

BY MBS. TL'ltNBUI.1.. 

They laugh to hear me talk of Death, 
And chide me for the gloomy thought; 
But yet I deem the liiig’ring breath 
Had better cease when life liath nought 
'I'o cheer the pilgrim’s weary way 
With glimmerings of a happier day. 

And Avhat is there that we should shrink 
With terror from its threaten’d doom.'* 
Oh tell me if yc once can think— 

IVh at is there in the lonely tomb 
'J’hat should tippal the heart of sorrow', 
And bid it live to mourn th'j morrow ? 


THE JEWS. 

■Judaiis oppedeve. Horace. 


CoNCKRNTNii this straiigc and re¬ 
markable people, the vaiious projiliecies 
contained in the Old Testament have 
been so fully accomplished, and so often 
elucidated by ancient as well as modern 
history, that it is needless to expatiate 
upon them in this essay. It is impos¬ 
sible to contemplate the manners and 
customs, the laws and religion, liandtd 
down from their forefathers, and still 
pe])eiuated among them, without ac- 
knowlcdgirf^'-tliat they exist an awful 
monument of Almighty judgment, and 
a living tcstirap^hy of the authenticity of 


Holy lYrit. The prophetic curse, pro¬ 
nounced above three thousand years 
ago by Moses against his perverse and 
disobedient subjects, has been minutely 
verified and confirmed by subs^uent 
writers, and is in the course of 
niation ai the present day. 
jvromised to, Abraham, that hIS seed 
should be the dust of the earth,” 
or “as the stars of heavenand their 
mimhcrsj called together from the 
different parks of the world, are 
supposed to be now greater than they 
formerly were in the land of Canaan. 
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This is almost incredible, when we re¬ 
flect upon the cruelties, pcrsecutiou<;, 
and massacres which they liavc under¬ 
gone in every age, except * the present; 
their whole history abounds with tragic 
events; and had it not bcjii promised 
that they should have a never failing 
posterity, their whole nation would 
many times have been exterininaled. 
It is not unreasonable to declare that 
they are more numerous than at any 
former period of the world. Thougli 
they are dispersed throtigh all the 
climates under heaven, they retain 
their religious cercinonies unchanged, 
and subsist, like Goshen in the midst of 
Egypt, a kind of commonweal ill, sepa¬ 
rate and distinct from the (hiilUcs, 
among whom they are settled. This is 
the most remarkable feature in the 
character of this people, wholly without 
a parallel in the annals of nations ; for, 
by the course of time and events, one 
nation becomes amalgamated with an¬ 
other; the conquered coalcsc with the 
conquerors, and whatever prejudices or 
antipathies may subsist between thrui, 
party spirit dies away, and national 
animosity gradually diininirdics. 'I'he 
bondage of the Jews in Egypt, their 
being led into captivity by Nelmchad- 
nezzar, and theii* consequent sojourning 
in Babylon, made no alteration in the 
discipline of their priesthood, their strict 
observance of the sabbath, and tJieir uni¬ 
form adherence to the institutions of 
their progenitors. Though their city 
was taken by Antiochus, by Pompey, 
by Socius, and Herod, they yet pre¬ 
served their temple and form of sacri¬ 
fice, till its final demolition by 'Fitus, 
the son of Vespasian : this memorable 
siege, so fully detailed by tlicir own his¬ 
torian, Josephus, will always rank first 
in the catalogue of horrible narrations. 

Ever since this eventful era, this ill- 
fated part of God’s creation has been 
driven vagabond over the whole earth, 
without a city, without government, 
without altars. Josephus assures us, 
that after the above-named catastrophe, 
many <|l0UBands were led away captive 
into to be employed in the public 

works which the Romans were carrying 
on in that country; thus was Moses’s 
prophecy fulfilled to the letter, fifteen 
hundred years after its declaration:— 
“ And the Lord shall bring thee into 
Egypt again with ships.” ( Deut. xxviii. 


6S). ^V'hat proscriptions have been 
Uwelled, wliat merciless edicts passed 
against them in most of the countries of 
Europe ! In some parts of (h'lmany so 
great was tlic antipathy .and ahhorroneo 
of the.u' i)Lr',ocutcd beings, that inscrip¬ 
tions in the public sejuare.s of some of 
the principal cities were to be seen, not 
a century ago, disgraceful to humanity: 

An or (htfr.s lulniUhd here!" 

Eeidinand and Isaljclla of Spain ]»asscd 
a swet ping decree ag.siust them, whereby 
many thousaruK of faiiniics were driven 
out from that land of superstition and 
despotism. Edward 1. bani.shed the 
.Jews from Englaml, after lu' had con¬ 
fiscated their property ; from the pro¬ 
ceeds of which, iinuu'use sums accrued 
to the crown. N()r docs it appear that 
they were permitted to return till (Crom¬ 
well's time. 'I'hat sage usurper, the 
most subtle politician tliat ever [ue.sided 
ovi'r the destinies of Engl.and, well 
liiowiiig what necessary evils the Jews 
are to a trading euminuiiity, granted 
them certain immunities whiclihave been 
continued and c.xtended in subsequent 
reigns. After having lived .as aliens 
in all countries, and been driven from 
city to city, from kin.gdom to kingdom, 
during eighteen centuries, they Inva; 
obtained in general, by the enlightened 
policy of modern Europe', a safe a.sylum 
for their pcrson.s aud property, and 
toleration for the free exercise of their 
religion. 

If these enterprising merchants, who 
aie the connecting links of ilie commer¬ 
cial ipterests of distant countries, are 
not privileged to pureliase land by their 
own right and title, yet it is their boast 
that they have drawn into their cofters 
the chief ])arL of the gold, .silver, and 
moveable pro])erty, wliich coiistitutc.s 
more tlian half the wealth of Europe. 
But, how often has this niiscrable race 
lieon rifled ami plundered ? How often 
have they hc<'n compelled by the 
cupidity and injustice of kings to dis¬ 
gorge their ill-gotten treasures? How 
often, to redeem their lives by that 
which is dearer to them than life—their 
money ? Gur own kings, when there 
was no other law than the sovereign’s 
will, did not hesitate to poll the Jews at 
an enormous rate in the exigencies of 
the state, and to distriiin their property 
at every low ebb of the royal treasury. 
Our annals abound with ex.actions and 
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imposts levied upon this persecuted 
people ; and yet, these acts of extortion 
considered, how astonishing is it to find 
them so rich and so flourisliing ? Still 
more astonishing is it to find, notwith¬ 
standing the massacres which they have 
suffered, that they seem like the fabled 
Hydra, to gain strength and increase 
from every loss ! This difficulty may 
be readily explained, when we reflect 
upon their exemption from wavs, their 
early marriages, their great industry, 
and exemplary abstinence.* In their 
fidelity to the marriage vow their con¬ 
duct is worthy to be imitated by their 
Christian neighbours; their habits of 
industry and general temperance natu¬ 
rally arise from their inordinate love of 
money ; and no persons better know the 
omnipotent effects of all-desired gold, 
which operates, like a talisman, upon 
the actions and passions of mankind. 
The golden calf, before wdiich their 
ancestors bowed the knee in the wil¬ 
derness, is a significant and expres¬ 
sive emblem of the devotion of the 
Jews to the god of this world, the 
mammon of their idolatry. Naturally 
timid aud cautious, but bold and ven¬ 
turous when there is any prospect of 
gain, always acting in collusion to the 
prejudices of the Christians, they have 
secretly acquired a wonderful prepon¬ 
derance in the money-transactions of all 
countries—witness the enormous loans 
made to government, which are mainly 
ncgociated by English Jews! C'onld 
their progenitor, Solomon, with all his 
wonderous treasure, have made good 
such amazing contractsAud not only 
in our own country, but among our 
continental neighbours, the English 
Jews are so universally ptii/ iotic, that 
they are ready to supply in all emergen¬ 
cies the distressed inonarchs of Europe 
with ifie needful, which has been em¬ 
phatically called the sinews of war, and 
which our own experience proves to be 
the primvm mobile of all other human 
efforts. Like the Carthaginians of old, 
and like another great commercial 
people whom it were easy to mention, 
these wicked and despised Jews think 


nothing dishonourable if it be pro-* 
ductive of profit. The words of a keen 
satirist of ancient Rome seem very ap¬ 
plicable, not only to the Jews, but to 
all other trading communities:— 

-Rem, rciii—quociinqiie rnodo rein ; 

Rcctt’, si possis; si nonqiiocunqiie modo rent. 

-Money, get money—justly, if you can ; 

Money, get money—for moiifw makes the 
man. 

There appear to he three unconquer¬ 
able obstacles to the conversion of the 
Jews; the one, becattsc they are not 
generally admissible to table-conversa¬ 
tion, their law not permitting them to 
cat with Christians; the other, their 
aversion to handicraft trades; and the 
third, their proneiiess to rob and pilfer, 
which cuts them off from all situations 
of trust and honour. Besides, what 
mechanic would take a Jew as an ap¬ 
prentice, when his diet and his religion, 
particularly the sabbath happening on 
the most important day of the week, 
form material objections ? Thus arc 
they always kept aloof from the rest of 
mankind; and while they persist in the 
tenets of their law, can never coalesce, 
or even associate, with their Christian 
fellow-beings. Yet much of that ig¬ 
nominious contempt and abhorrence of 
tlic Jews has, in the present age, been 
diminishing; many absurd eccentricities 
have been abolished by them ; and we 
map anticipate tlvat, at no very remote 
era, they will be acknowledged as fellow- 
citizens by European nations, though 
they will ever continue a chosen and 
distinct race, reserved by the Almighty 
for the accoinplishinent of his inscru¬ 
table designs. Who knows but another 
Cyrus may be raised up to restore these 
long-wandering outcasts to the city of 
David, when a second Zerubbabcl shall 
gather together the scattered sheep from 
every clime and nation under Heaven ? 

Then .shall God’s chosen race, despis’d and 
low, 

The .slaves of vice, of wretchedness, and woe, 
(Scatter’d abroad, to all tlie wqrld a sign, 

A living monument of wrath diyin«j|) 
Triumphantly t<» Zion’s gates retq^ 

(>a the proud necks of Gentile natiditt borne, 
With songs of triumph. 

J. De.M, 


* See Spectator, No. 495, Vol. vii. 
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THE FIRST OF MAY.* 


Madam ! what led thee to request 
Verses from school-girls, who, unblcst 
With genius, wit, or cominoti sense. 

To poetry have no pretence. 

Resides, 'tis very hard to write 
On pleasures which arc out of sight ; 
And May's delights, however dear, 

Are rural charms, and strangers here. 

How shall I speak of shady how’rs, 

Of spreading trees and op’ning flow’rs ? 
'Fall poplars arc our only trees. 

And smoke-dried ev’ry llow'r one sees. 

We’ve gravel walk-s for shady lanes. 
Stone terraces for verdaut plains ; 

We’ve water-A«//.v for ; 

Instead of hedge-rows, we have walls. 

No W'Jirblers of the grove are near. 
Pianos are our music here; 
^Vhite-hawthorn never meets the eye. 
But only clothes hung out to dry. 

No nymphs, no swains, no sheep, no 
lambs, 

No sportive colts around their dams; 
No milkmaids singing as they go, 
Unless their song be “ Milk l)elow !” 


Stone porticos are all our bow’rs. 

Our garlands artificitd flow'rs ; 

AW reforms instead of moss-grown seats. 
Instead of fragrant garilens—streets. 

For eouiUry smiles wc’vo schoolish looks, 
No tt-ai'd but those of iwolex ; 

tSmart reticules for shepherds’ scrips. 
And then, instead of crooks, we’ve whips. 

A1 e’ve chimney-tops for noiiite«l rocks, 
Our poultry are all u'catJu’r-cocl-x; 

And as these fowls at morn can't crow, 
'I'he hour a watchman lets us know. 

AVe’ve London smoke for azure sky; 

For ploughs, stage-coaches rattle by ; 
No murm’ring stream one ever meets. 
Except the gutters in tlie streets. 

Umbrellas are our shady trce.s. 

And all our rural sports like those; 

111 tine, at once onr joys to crown, 
Instead of country ire have 

Henceforth, dear Madam, do not ask 
From school-girls so unfair a task ; 

And know that Bards, and only they,' 
Should celebrate the First of May. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SIR THOM.\S LAAVRENCE. 

No. n. 


It is not a little singular, that every 
portrait of Sir 'riiomas Lawrence, even 
tliose by his own band, are failures, and 
that his fvill-length portrait of (banning 
is the best resemblance extant of the 
deceased president; and if in the coun¬ 
tenance of Canning there was more of 
firmness and energy than in that of Sir 
Thomas, the latter boasted of greater 
refinement and an expression of deeper 
feeling. Ilis complexion was prophe¬ 
tically transparent, and when quiescent, 
his look had a tinge of melaneholy, but 
the slightest exercise or animation sent 
a glow his cheek. He loved to at¬ 
tack by itli unexpected sally of wit; de¬ 
lighted in a repartee, whether his own 
or another’s; and he gloried in a pun ! 
Few know how amiable he was, or how 


much of him died with him ! ’I’lic 
painter lives, and livc.s for ages ; but 
where is tlie delight of the gay, the 
soother of the sad, the brilliant com¬ 
panion, the warm-hearted friend.^ 

I had copied one of liis pieliires, and 
waited on him with it. He was en¬ 
gaged, and -'Vlfred (his then confiden¬ 
tial servant; showed me into his gallery, 
wh«;ie gentlemen, to whom he had lent 
his own look of intelligence, and ladies, 
who perhaps had not worn such bright 
smiles, had he been less entertaining, 
seemed almost starting from the can¬ 
vass. In looking behind some of his 
new pictures, 1 discovered many still 
unfinished, the costumes of which told 
that five, ten, or perhaps twenty years 
had elapsed since they were commenced. 


♦ A young lady, at school, being desired by her governess to compose some verses on 
the First of May, in a short time produced this poem, 
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I said to Alfred, '' Are not the pro¬ 
prietors of those pictures very angry at 
being deprived of thetn so long; for 
surely some of the originals are so much 
altered since they sat, that they are no 
longer likenesses?’' 

“ Some of them. Miss,” said he, " do 
come in a huff, but they always go away 
pleased; for my master brings out the 
picture, and says, ^ it need only he al¬ 
tered in the dress,’ and then they think 
they arc handsomer than ever, and so 
all's riglu. One old lady came the other 
day and asked to see a picture of her, 
begun twenty years ago, and when she 
saw it, said, ‘ Do finish it, Sir Thomas, 
it is such an exact likeness?”' 

I saw Alfred was a wit, hut Sir Tho¬ 
mas was then at leisure, and came to 
announce it. Wc ■went with him into 
his painting-room; his splendid picture 
of Sir Walter Scott for the King was on 
his easel; he said he had been endea¬ 
vouring to paint, l)ut, added he, "Is 
it not unfortunate that when finishing 
genius for royalty the atmosphere 
should be so unpropitious ?” 

He sometimes—nay, frequently — 
spoke in rather a studied, flowery style. 
He showed us Sir Joshua’s palette, en¬ 
shrined over his mantel-piece ; the ori¬ 
ginal instrument by which Milton sold 
his copy of Paradise Lost for five pounds; 
the oldest missal in England, and many 
other curiosities; he talked of the the¬ 
atres, poetry, and poets. 


He told us the following anecdote: 
if my memory fail me not it was of 
himself, otherwise of some intimate of 
liis; but I think he said that he was at 
some gay and crowded watering place, 
where rooms were so scarce that he was 
fortunate in finding one which answered 
all the purposes of parlour, drawing¬ 
room, and dormitory, and it contained 
a closet, w’hich he made his larder, 
’riiat he was ill and restless one night, 
when his valet, a blundering Scot, rvho 
had undertaken to watch him, had fallen 
asleep by his side, and the untrimmed 
lamp had burnt out; he awoke, and 
with the impatience and morbid curiosity 
of a sick man roused his servant, and 
begged to know what sort of a night it 
was. The poor sleepy fellow groped 
about for some time, then exclaimed,— 
" Ah, here’s the shutter."—" And the 
weather?”—" Why faith, Sir Thomas, 
its unco’ dark and smells of cheese.” 
He had thrust his head into the closet 
instead of out of the window. 

I little dreamt, when in his latter 
days, that disease was undermining, 
that death was laying in wait for one to 
whom no pen can do justice: wdio 
united—genius to goodness—fancy to 
feeling—brilliancy to sterling worth: 
one, in short, to whom nature in lavish 
mood had given a heart as noble as his 
mind was exalted. 

Incognita. 


UNPUBLISHED TALES OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

No. IV. 

ABOUKItt AND ABOUSSIU. 


In the bazaar at Alexandria were 
two adjoining shops, the one was inha¬ 
bited by a barber named Aboussir and 
the other by a dyer called Aboukir. 
Now there could not bo a more thorough 
rogue than this Aboukir. If a custo¬ 
mer brought him a piece of stuff to be 
dyed he at first importuned him to ad¬ 
vance a small sum in order to pay for the 
colouring drugs. W^hen he had got the 
silver he spent it, and never attempted 
to dye the cloth; as long as the customer 
would be amused by his excuses he put 
off sending it home; and when every 


other pretence was exhausted, he would 
run to the customer with all the marks 
of despair, declaring that his shop had 
been entered by thieves, and the piece 
of stuff stolen, together with the whole 
of his own property. It is not probable 
that he could continue to pl^ such a 
game as this for any length of time; his 
true character became known, and 
Aboukir lost his credit. 

One day he was employed by a man 
who possessed great power in the city. 
Although he knew how dangerous it 
was, Aboukir could not resist the temp- 
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tation of cheating him. He was pun¬ 
ished, as might have been expected, 
and his shop was searched in quest of 
the stolen goods, but nothing was found 
therein excepting broken pans and 
pipkins. 

“ I cannot think the reason where¬ 
fore the thieves constantly plunder your 
shop, while mine that is so near is never 
touched,’’ said his neighbour Aboussir, 
wbeii be visited Ahoukir for the purpose 
of condoling with him on his mis¬ 
fortunes. 

Ahoukir then acknowledged to his 
friend that these robberies were only 
false pretences of his own, and pleaded 
in excuse that his poverty forced him 
so to act. 

“ 1 am as poor as yourself,” rcidied 
Aboussir, “ seeing that I have only the 
labour of my hands to support mo, 
yet the fear of Alla has always restrained 
me from committing such crimes.” 

“ ^Vell, we have neither any very 
great trade to leave behind us. Suppose, 
neighbour, we shut up our shoji-s and 
go seek our fortunes in a foreign country. 
We will he partners, and whatever good 
is gained by one shall be shared by the 
other,’’ said Ahoukir. 

Tliis arrangement was agreeable to 
vVboussir, who was really much attached 
to his neighbour. In the vessel, on 
board wdiich they embarked, were 
twenty-eight passengers, besides the 
captain. Aboussir agreed to perform 
the offices of his trade to the ship’s 
company, in lieu of paying money for 
the passage of himself and his friend. 
Ahoukir gave himself no trouble respect¬ 
ing his provision; as soon as he em¬ 
barked he curled himself up in a corner 
of the deck, and went to sleep, without 
bestowing a thought or care for the fu¬ 
ture. IVIeantime Aboussir had made 
himself so agreeable to the captain, that 
lie invited him to take his meals with 
him, and would have extended the same 
invitation to his friend, but Ahoukir was 
too lazy to stir. 

“ My head," said he, “ is giddy with 
the motion of the ship ; bring me some 
of the cHnner and I will eat it.” 

His friend begged some plates of food 
from the captain, and brought them to 
him. Ahoukir devoured the contents 
like a wolf. 

The next day the captain sent some 
dinner to them both, as he thought 
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Aboussir would like best to eat it iu 
company with his friend. Aboussir was 
absent at another part of the ship when 
the dinner was sei ved. H'lu'n he joined 
Ahoukir he found lua teeth going as 
iast as those of a hungry camel. 

It is well thou eaiAcst,” said lie to 
Aboussir, “ or I liad eaten it all, for it 
is a dinner worth eating.” 

He then piecipilated himself anew 
upon the provision with as mvich vora¬ 
city as the bird rokh, and left as little 
as possible for lus companion. 

Thus the time passed during twenty 
days of navigation ; and during all this 
tinve the dyer was fed for the sake of 
his friend from the table of the cap¬ 
tain. 

At last they gained the port of ait 
opulent city; Abottssir .and his friend 
disembarked, and the former took a 
small a])artmcnt in an okal* and there 
established himself in his business as a 
barber, wdiile Ahoukir found a conve¬ 
nient corner iu his friend’s shop, where 
he slept all day, never rousing himself 
hut to devour food. In this manner the 
I barber sup])ortod him for forty days ; 
at the end of that time Aboussir was 
seized with a malignant fever, which 
deprived him of his senses and brought 
him to the jioint of death. 

Ahoukir was half starved before ho 
would rouse himself from hi.s state of iii- 
ertion; and when he found the dreadful 
condi t ion of his fi iendj he searched Ahous- 
sir’s garments for a purse that lie knew 
ho had about him, and soon laid hands 
on it. Tills purse contained a thousand 
pieces of silver, the savings of A boussir’s 
industrious life. MTthout feeling the 
least remorse, the dyer earned off the 
purse,leaving his benefactor, in the most 
wretched state, to perish for aught he 
knew or cared. 

As he walked through the streets, 
gazing about him, he took notice, that 
although the city seemed full of fine 
buildings, and the inhabitants shewed 
every sign of wealth and plenty, they 
were all habited in either white or blue. 
He saw only these two colours cither ii: 
dress or furniture. 

He strolled into the .shop of a dyer. 


* An okal is a spacioiw edifice where they 
warehouse goods, and lodge strangers. 
These buildings are called khan in TtiAcy, 
ka^evanserai in Persia, and okal in Egypt. 

2 n 
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and there he saw no other colour than 
blue, and presenting a pattern to the 
master— 

" How much,” said he, “ will it cost 
to dye a piece of this cloth ?” 

Tweiity pieces of silver.’’ 

“ How! so much as that ? in iny 
country it could be dyed for two.” 

In that case, you had better return 
there and get it dyed.” 

" Ah well, if you cannot do it for less, 
dye it for me a fine red.” 

“ I cannot dye your cloth of that co¬ 
lour, for I never saw it.” 

J.>o you dye green 

« No.* 

“ Yellow ?” 

“ I know it no more than the others." 

It seems then I must chiisc some 
other colour.?” 

“You can have no choice, for we 
know but one. There are forty dyers 
in this town, and no other person has 
a right to open a dyer’s shop; so we 
care very little for the progress of the 
art.” 

I am a dyer by profession,” replied 
Aboukir, “ and I can give to a piece of 
cloth more than forty difierejit colours. 
If you are willing I will teach you the 
secrets of my trade.” 

“ I do not want to know them,” said 
the dyer, “ we admit no stranger into 
our association; and we preserve with¬ 
out innovation the customs of our fore¬ 
fathers.” 

Ahoukir addressed himself in this 
manner to all the forty dyers, and re¬ 
ceived from each and every one the same 
reply. 

Now Aboukir was a clever rogue 
enough when he chose to exert himself. 
He bought the materials, set to work 
in good earnest, and dyed a piece of 
cloth in forty different shades and co¬ 
lours. He carried this pattern to the 
divan and exposed it before the eyes of 
tlic king, who was perfectly dazzled by 
the exhibition of so many beautiful new 
colours. He then gave Aboukir leave 
to set u}) a shop and dye for his people; 
but he represented to the king that the 
dyers would not admit him among them, 
neither a* master nor companion. 

“ Then you shall appertain to myself,” 
said the king; “and if any one offor.s to 
inteirupt you he shall be hanged before 
the door of his shop.” 

He gave orders to two of his archi¬ 


tects to build a shop for the strange 
merchant, after his own directions, and 
bade them add thereto a handsome 
house fit for an emir. He further be¬ 
stowed on Aboukir a fine horse, a pelisse 
of honour, and a purse of a thousand 
ducats. 

“ I always,’’ continued the king, “ en¬ 
courage the arts ; and try to fix men of 
talent in my dominions.’’ 

llehold this fortunate rogue traversing 
the city with the king’s architects, in 
order to fix on a spot for his shop and 
house. Wlien the building was com¬ 
pleted, the king sent him five thousand 
dneats to bear the expenses of colours 
and matciials. Aboukir dyed five hun¬ 
dred pieces of cloth of divers brilliant 
colours, and extended them before his 
sliop. The people, who had never seen 
hut one colo\ir, ran thither in crowds to 
learn the name of the dyer, and made 
great purchases of these beautiful cloths. 

The king was enchanted with the 
progress of the art, and ordered Aboukir 
to take the title of dyer to the king. 
All the court wore habits of the new 
colours, and the dyers who had refused 
so rudely to admit him of their body, 
were forced to offer him their excuses 
and felicitations. 

Whilst Aboukir amassed immense 
riches without dreaming of his compa¬ 
nion, whom he had robbed of his all, 
and left to all appearance in the agonies 
of death, that unhappy man was provi¬ 
dentially succoured. After he had 
passed three days without nourishment, 
the guardian of the okal hearing his 
groans, opened the door, and finding his 
wretched state gave him every humane 
assistance. Then Aboussir first disco¬ 
vered tlie absence of his false friend, and 
the theft he had committed. The good 
guardian of the okal, touched with pity 
at the destitute situation of his guest, 
said every thing that could possibly con¬ 
sole him, and took care of him for three 
months, during which time his disease 
lasted. 

“ May Alla reward you, for he alone 
can recompense your goodness to me 1” 
said Aboussir, when he took leave of 
his benefactor. 

He went out into the town without 
noticing whither he directed his steps. 
Chance led him to the bazaar. There 
lie saw a groat crowd of people before a 
shop. He stopped to inquire the reason. 
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and heard from several mouths tlie whole 
story of the good fortune of Aboukir. 

'‘Alla be iiraised!” he exclaimed, 

that ray companion has met with such 
good fortune! I pardon hhn the trick 
he has played me, for 1 am assured he 
will repay me a thousand-fold the sum 
he has taken. 

The barber then entered the shop, 
and beheld Aboukir seated on a sofa. 
Four slaves, dressed in white, stood be¬ 
fore him, waiting his commands. Ex¬ 
tended on a pile of cushions like a vizii-, 
the dyer gave, irom time to time, his 
orders to some workmen who were em¬ 
ployed in his business. His old coin- 
2 >anion drew near, and, began to con¬ 
gratulate liim on his good luck. The 
moment Aboukir set eyes on him, he 
began to cry out— 

“ Infamous rogue, bow many times 
liave I warned thee not to aiiproach me.^ 
Give a hundred stroke.^ of the baton to 
this wretcli, who is for ever lurking 
about my shoji in order to rob me.” 

The slaves immediately seized on the 
unfortunate jkboussir, and gave him the 
hundred blows ordered by their master, 
togetlicr with a hundred more that they 
added of their own accord. 

“ What lias he done ?” asked the men 
at work. 

“ He is a thief,” rcjdicd Aboukir, 
" and if he bad all las deserts, he ought 
to bo hung.” 

Ilruised with the bhnvs he had re¬ 
ceived, and eoni^detely bcwihhred by 
this adventure, jVhoussir returned to his 
old quarters, and there reflected sorrow¬ 
fully on what had happened. On the 
morrow, ho went out with the intention 
of going to the batli, for the purpose 
of alleviating the misery of his bruises. 

He asked the fir.st person he met 
which was the way to the bath. 

" 1 don’t know what you are talking 
about,” was the answer. " What is a 
bath ?” 

“ I’lic jilace w'hcrc they bathe.” 

“ dVell then, go to ihc sea." 

“ No,” rtqilied Aboussir, “ I ask for 
a warm bath, a hamam.”* 

“ I know nothing about a hamam,” 
said the citizen. “ M’hoever wants to 
bathe in this country, even the king 
himself, plunges into the sea.” 

When Aboussir was fully convinced 


♦ Arabic name fur a warm bath. 


that warm baths were utterly unknown 
in (his city, he went to the imlace, and 
begged an audience of the king. 

” I am,” said he, “ a stranger, a 
master of baths by (irofcssion. 1 am 
abtouislied to tind that there is not a 
hamam in this great town. I never in 
my life heard of a city in which the 
baths were not the jirincipal ornaments. 

“ Of what do jmu .speak }” rejilied the 
king. “ W’hat is a hamam ?” 

Abous.sir gave an exact descTiption of 
the manner of bathing in a hainam. 

" You are welcome,’' said the king; 

“ I cherish all the arts, more e.specially 
those that contribute to embellish my 
caiiiial.’’ 

He then jireseiitcd Aboussir with a 
lifli.s.sc of honour, two mamclukcs, four 
slaves, and a house sjdendidly fui nishcd. 
'file architects of the court i<‘ccivcil 
ortlers to construct, after tlie jilaii of 
tlic stranger, a iiiagniticcnt bath-house, 
and when it was completed the king 
sent a hundred thousand ducats to 
Alioussir. 'file inhabitants of the city 
were sur^iriscd at the beauty of this 
new editice ; but their astonishment in¬ 
creased when they saw the hot water 
springing from the numerous jets and 
fountains. Aboussir demanded six 
slaves of the king; that iiriuce sent him 
twenty, all beautiful us the full moon. 
Aboussir attired them with the utmost 
elegance, and shewed them tlie maimer 
in which they were to attciul on peojile 
that came to bathe. Nothing hut the 
baths were the talk of the town; ihey 
were called the baths of the king, and tlie 
citizens ran in crowds to look at iheui. 

Four days after the hamam. was com- 
jilctcd, the king came in state to bathe, 
accompanied by all his court. Aboussir 
himself attended on the king’s jicrsori. 
He rubbed ami kneaded his tlesh ; ami 
after all was done, made him repose on 
a perfumed couch. The king experi¬ 
enced a sense of case and deliglit that 
he had never before known. 

" So you call this a b.ith or hamam"^’* 
said he to Alioussir. 

“ Ye.s, Sire.” 

“ liy Alla, thou had’st reason to 
liraise it! And how much does every 
person 2 >ay in thine own country for the 
use of a bath ?” 

" A dueat,” rcjilied Aboussir. 

Ah, that is too little 1” cried the 
kyig, “at that rate the lowest person in 

3 a 3 
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the town may enjoy the luMuy of the 
hamafu. You must take a thousand 
ducats for every person that bathes." 

“ Pardon, Sire,” observed Aboussir, 
“ if I say that it would not be just to 
deprive the ]ioor of the advantage of the 
bath, which is so conducive to health ; 
and in all countries its beneiits ar-c opc'n 
to high and low. Yoxir majesty ought 
to ordain that every one pays according 
to his moans." 

“ lie has reason in so saying,” cried 
several of the nobles of the court, who 
were bathing. “ It is hut right that he 
should be rewardetl by your inajesly’s 
nuiniiicencc, and we are willing to pay 


him a thousand ducats for each bathing 
—yet suffer the poor and infirm like¬ 
wise to have the advantages of the 
bath.” 

“ Very well,” said the king; “ then 
let every one of my subjects pay accord¬ 
ing to his means.” 

Ilefore night, all the great people of 
the court sent Aboussir a thousand 
ducats and a slave a piece, and there 
were four hundred who had bathed that 
day. The king gave on his own account 
ten thousand ilucats, ten mamclukcs, 
and many slaves ; and this was repeated 
each time the court went to the bath. 


Alucli i»s ut olji'ct to the isio)i of articles, v.'c arc forced, by the length of this tale, to 
roncludc it iii our uc\t. 


J'O THE IIEART’S-EASE. 

r.v vv.M. nouEarsox itAVWAitn, esq. 

’Tis with strange feeling that 1 gaze on thee. 

All hale and sjirightly as thou art, fair flow'’i-!— 

The day leas been, when partially I lov’d 
Atul valued thee; wlitsi but the slightest glance 
At thy gay blossom could delight me more 
Thau all the splendours of the richest class; 

MHien (as thy name proclaims tliee) thou could'st yield 
A calm ami Jiappy lone to iiiflled thoughts. 

And sweetly wert associated too 
IVith many of my most enchanting ones. 

l>ut Time, alas! has chang’d me, and those views 
Which then I cherish’d with the fondest hopes. 

Are now become as blank as tho' they ne’er 
Had been. And, when I look intent on thee, 
llcmcmbrance quickly leads me hack again 
To what 1 was, and all that then were mine.— 

Sad is the change, yet sadder still the thought 
That what remains to me of earthly joys 
As quick may fade, and hopes that now arc bright 
May never—never live beyond that thought 
Which fosters them ;—such as the fate of thee, 

“ lleart’s-ease,” to be and bloom awhile perchance— 
Then quickly perish. 


THE TRAGIC DRAMA. 

Tiik demerits of the modern tragic condemnation or defence. Every critic 
drama have lately been so much can- connected with that numerous nost of 
vassed, that it would appear that there reviews which have sprung up to the 
was very little left to be said either in great terror of all play-wrights, has 
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vented his indignation agaiu.st the tra¬ 
gedies of the day. Ihesinnptuous as it 
may seem, to offer a single remark ui)on 
a subject which has been worn thread¬ 
bare by censors, self-constituted infal¬ 
lible, the topic is so interesting that a 
few observations may bo tolerated from 
a critic of very humble pretensions. A 
standard of merit has Ireen erected, by 
which every modern production has 
been very unfairly tried. Not a single 
play comes out, but it is immediately 
contrasted with those of Shakespeare, 
and condemnation follow's of course. 
We do not expect to meet with a Homer 
or a Milton in every epic poet ; but not 
contentcrl with the possession of llie 
finest tragedies that ever were written,- 
we insist upon an e([uaUty with them, 
and will not be satisfied with any thing 
less. No other country, and no oilier 
ago, has produced a rival to Shake¬ 
speare: he stands alone in the drama: 
for, however popular the works ol' Ra¬ 
cine, (Jornoille, (loethe, and Schiller, 
may be in France and Hannany, an un¬ 
prejudiced foreigner Avill not exalt them 
to a level with those of Shakespeare : 
and they are so little adapted to the 
Fuglish taste, that whilst we acknow¬ 
ledge their merit, we have no jiloasure 
in seeing them represented. Shakes¬ 
peare, therefore, stands alone; not one 
amid his contemporaries can bear a 
comparLson with him ; and thougli tlie 
reigns of Elizabeth and James have 
heou styled the Augustan age of dra¬ 
matic writers, the plays of Eeaumont 
and Fletcher, of IMarlowc, of Massin¬ 
ger, and of Ford, arc considered to he as 
unactahle as those of Lord Ryron, Lord 
John Russell, fi;c, &c. Not a single 
drama of Ford’s has ever been revived; 
the list from the voluminous writings of 
Heaumont and Fletcher is scanty ; Mar¬ 
lowe's is restricted to the Jew of Aliilta; 
and Massinger’s New \Fay to Pay Old 
Debts, and Riches, altered from the 
City Madam, are alone deemed fit for 
representation; whilst Ben Johnson’s 
Every Man in his Humour, and the 
Alchymist, cut down into a farce, arc 
the solitary productions of his genius 
which keep possession of the stage; and 
in this catalogue it is worthy of remark, 
that there is only one tragedy, the Jew 
of Malta. Massinger's Duke of Milan 
ought perhaps to be mentioned; hut it 
will be remembered that its career at 


Drury Lane was as brief as that of any 
modern tragedy, omitting tile first night 
of jierformaneo. The tragedies of Dry- 
den lie buried in the tomb of the C’apu- 
lets ; and every critic’s (juill has been 
wielded in their condemnation. A bright 
gleam of t>li.ikespe:iro’s genius sliono 
forth in the. Venice I’resei ved of Dtw'ay ; 
a ]day which must ever keep its station 
imiiu'diately below Othello, Hamlet, 
Maebelb, ami Lear, 'fhe Orphan is 
decrea-sing in popularity ; Lee’s Alex¬ 
ander the Orcat is endured rather than 
esteemed ; the Fair I’euitent, and Jane 
Sliore, of Rowe, are eohUy commended. 
The (leig) pathos of Southenie’s I abelia 
and Oroonoko, tliougli breatliing tin' 
true spirit of tragedy, is unrelieved by 
those brilliant flashes wliieb illumine; 
the scene of Shakesjte'aro, and the dreary 
samene’ss fatigues tlie niiml. The Re¬ 
venge, supported solely by the eharaeter 
of Zanga, thougli a grand and terrific 
portraiture of deadly iiate, ii. aee'ount'al 
turgid ami dull. (>f Murphy’s ]>roduc- 
lions, tlio Oreeiau DauabUr alone it- 
inaiiis a stock play ; and the Douglas of 
Home;, the Oamestor of Moore', ami the 
Oeorge Barnwell of Lillo, nearly com¬ 
plete tlic; list of tragedies which still 
ke'ejj possession of tlio stage. B'ere 
any one of these plays, Venice i’re- 
served and Isabella exei'ptcd, to be re- 
Ijre'.sented for the first time in JSdO, 
tlu'ir sncci'ss would be more than doubt¬ 
ful : it is the ojiiniou eif the wise ami 
the learned wovlel, that even the tiage- 
elies of tshake'spearc would he very 
roitghly lianellcel were they subjected to 
the ordeal of a modern audieiien ; and it 
is a ([uestion wbcllier, if a jday of bis 
writing were now to be discovered erpial 
in merit to bis most brilliant produc¬ 
tions, it would be ])evmitte<1 to attain 
the same rank; and since the age has 
become so fastidious, that innumerable 
faults are di.scovcred in those dramas of 
the olden lime, which every critic raves 
about, when passing sentence u]>on the 
modern school—when Shake.speare, we 
are told is not immaculate, and that 
every tragic writer who has succeeded 
him is obnoxious to a heavy weight of 
censure, there can only he a very small 
chance of success in the present day, a 
chance which every ensuing year will 
))robal)ly diminish. AVhen the Hercu¬ 
lean task of equalling all the beauties, 
and avoiding all the faults, of their pro- 
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deccssors, is rcqxiired from the candi¬ 
dates for dramatic fame, it is no wonder 
that they fail ; and unless some new 
rules should bo laid down for the con¬ 
struction of tragedy, the public must 
either abate in their demands, or be 
content with those plays wliieh have re¬ 
ceived the sanction of a former af>:e. 
The iise of two very fertile sources of 
tragedy is now denied. Love is no 
longer permitted to engross the whole 
interest ; and though the time has been, 
when successive audiences listened with 
sympathy and delight to the passionate 
effui-ious in Antony and Cleopatra—Theo¬ 
dosius, or (he Force of Love—the Dis¬ 
tressed Mother, the expression of 

such a sentiment would now exeitc the 
most unmitigated eontempt. A certain 
degree of gudt also is only allowed to 
be represented on the moderit stage; 
many true atid fearful narratives of hu¬ 
man crime and human misery, which 
tragedy might claim as her legitimate 
offspring, are stigmatised as revolting, 
and accused of being ])roductive of an 
immoral tendency. The question at 
present does not involve that of the ne¬ 
cessity, or good taste of this exclusion, 
hut merely as it relates to difficulties 
superadded to those which already en¬ 
viron dramatic Writing. The ancients 
were not cramped by such rigid rules ; 
they seized upon the most terrific inci¬ 
dents, and worked them up into scenes 
of surpassing grandeur; they luxu¬ 


riated at pleasure in amplifications on 
their chosen subjects, unapprehensive of 
fatiguing an audience; the magic spells 
which they wove chained the attention 
of the spectators through plays, which, 
to modern auditors, wouhl appear inter¬ 
minable. Happily for their glory, they 
lived in an age less sophisticated than 
ours; an age that did not dream of 
loading genius with fetters, of enforcing 
a scrupulous adherence to the writers, 
and obliging an unfortunate author to 
condense the interest of his play in one 
or two prominent characters ; for in de¬ 
spite of the outcry Avhich has been 
rais(>d against the system of writing for 
particular actors, the sj-cctators in our 
times will ]iot endure a division of their 
feelings; and no tragedy can liave a 
chance of success which doc s not ))resent 
a seiies of incidents connected with the 
fortunes of one indiviilual, and a strik¬ 
ing situation at the eonehision of every 
act: the principal personages likewise 
must conform to established rules, dis¬ 
tinguished by a few broad lines. All 
the delicacy of painting is sacrificed to 
produce effect; ami the impo.s.sihility of 
keeping up a strong degree of excitation 
through five long acts, and at the same 
time to preserve that dainty disdain of 
crimes and snfi^erings which might pos¬ 
sibly shock a refined nation, has de¬ 
terred the most pow'erful wu'iters of the 
day from an undertaking so fraught 
with peril to their reputation. 


LAYS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

No. I. 

'' SHE NEVER TOI.P HER LOVE.” 

A sigh went floating on the breeze, 

Freed frolh its fetter’d stay: 

Then, like the wind o’er summer seas. 

Died fitfully away: 

A stifled sob of grief was heard, 

A breath as from above. 

She did not lisp one lonely word— 

She never told her love! 

Sighs arc the treasur’d thoughts which rise. 
Like perfume from the flow’r. 

When the lorn spirit’s broken tics 
Leave grief for beauty’s dow’r; 
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But oh ! as bitterly they siiring, 

^Vhcn maiden thoughts are wove, 

Like hcr’s, to joys which bless—yet wring— 

She never told her love! 

A tear-drop glisten’d in her eye, 

A gloom was on her brow, 

Aiul her youn'? heart throbb’d tremblingly. 

As leaves when storm-winds blow ; 

A sigh—a tear—twin marks of pain, 

’tVerc all her heart could prove. 

Her soul's best chorda were rent in twain— 

Slie never told her love! 

She wept—^liow could sire else hut weep ? 

Tears bless the spirit’s dearth, 

And, when the frozen heart would sleep. 

To blighter hours give birth : 

She wept—^Imt dark thoughts still will cling. 

As grief to joy were wove, 

She yet must curb her sphit’s Aving— 

She never told her love! 

Oh ! love broods on in silence still. 

More deeji but from its rest. 

Crowds cast a cliaiu upon the Avill, 

And chill the feeling’s zest; 

But oh ! the heart’s frank incense burns 
iNlore bright when still thoughts move, 

And she—what throbs her breast inuins!— 

Slie never told her love! 

Perchance ’tis Avell. Aftection’s name 
Scarce finds a place on earth. 

And better thus to quench the flame. 

Than chill its zeal by dearth : 

Quench !—Canst thou bow tlie might of hcav’n? 

There love in light doth move ; 

No! such as her’s may ne’er hc‘ riv'n— 

She never told her love! 

’Tis ever thus ! hope tAvines a bow’r, 

AVhich fades before the storm. 

Whilst forms more cold resist its pow’r. 

They shrink—the lov’d—the warm: 

Love lingers but a moincut’s space, 

The deep—as from above— 

How could she dream such thoughts to trace 
She never told her love ! 

And she must die—so young—so fair— 

A wave upon the deep ! 

And few shall grieve her love so rare, 

FeAv turn aside to w'cep:—■ 

Save when some youthful heart like mine, 

A kindred flame doth prove. 

And whispers o’er her mern’rjr’s shrine— 

“ She never told her love!’ 


H. r. 
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No. II. 

THE MEMORY OF THE BRAVE. 

They have not fled ! 

Tlipy live in each drop of th.eir country’s tears, 

In each sorrow that melts, in each sigh that endears— 

The dead—the glorious dead! 

They have not pass’d away! 

Doth the perfume die with the faded flow’r ? 
l)oth gladness depart with the summer hour.^ 

Less sad—less faded are i/ici/1 

They were not meant for death. 

The spirits whose strength could pierce the tomb ;— 

They shall live in the days and the years to come, 

More strong than tlieir ]iartcd breath! 

Their home is tlieir country’s breast! 

In the songs which tell of their glorious deeds, 

In each hope that is nurtur’d, each anguish that bleeds, 

—For a spirit and a zest. 

They shall dwell by the household heartli! 

In the voices that peel from the sunny lulls. 

In each pfay’r that is breath’d, in each whisper that thrills— 
The glorious of the earth! 

They do but sleep—not die ! 

The life-spark thrills in the dreamer's breast. 

And their spirit is freed from its mortal rest, 

But to borrow its hues from on high. , 

They shall be as a ])Ower and svi^ay, 

To breathe the feelings of love and of might. 

On the patriot’.s gloom, and the lover’s blight. 

Like the soul to the senseless clay. 

And oh ! more dear to the brave ! 

The tears of the fair shall be shed o’er their tomb; 

And who for such praise would not envy their doom. 

And sigh for the patriot’s grave ? 

H. P. 


THE ASSIZE BALL. 

m 

Mu.sic is good; so is astronomy; so is cliennstry; so is cookery; so is the art of 
ietter-writing; so is poetry; so is aiithorship ; i,a dan.se!’” —Beau Nash's 


MotVims. 

It was remarked by one of the re- 
cwors of the Life of Goethe, that he 
as more fortunate than the majority 
literary men; for, strange to say, 
coutd dance ! Now this accoinplish- 
ent, the possession of which, in a very 
perlativc degree, is a matter of course 
th all young men of the present day. 


was ever a mystery to scholars, and 
still continues so to those tvhose minds 
are deeply imbued with study: and 
this is easily accounted for.—The mind 
that directs its energies to the compre¬ 
hension of things hidden from the view 
of men in general, will not like to have 
its sublime conceptions disturbed and 
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deranged by a pastime which, to .mch 
a mind, must always appear frivolous 
and irksome. Tlie man of deep reflec¬ 
tion is also most lamentably deficient 
in those exterior graces, which are far 
more tascinating and acceptable to the 
mantj, than the most extensive mental 
endowments j w'hile, acutely conscious 
of his own awkwardness and mauvaisc 
ftonfr, and nervously alive to the ridicule 
which he must necessarily draw upon 
himself, he mingles with the polished 
and the gay with all the dread and 
trepidation of a sensitive, but insuffi¬ 
cient spirit. With a soul replete wntli 
all the finer feelings of human nature, 
and with a mind endow’cd with the 
learning of ages, he remains fixed as 
a cipher, or moves a laughing-stock, 
merely from tlie Avant of a small por¬ 
tion of that comfortable assurance which 
is not, most certainly, to be acquired 
in the secluded domicile of a scholar. 

It is iiow^ some years since the press¬ 
ing invitations of some near relations 
tempted me to spend a few weeks in 
the North of England. Lot me ob¬ 
serve, that my previous life had been 
altogether that of a recluse. Deprivtd 
of b«>th my parents at an age when I 
could .scarcity appreciate their value, 
I was consigned to the superintendence 
of guardians, who.se chief care Avas the 
preservation of the fortune which had 
been bequeathed to me—little troubling 
themselves about the cultivation of my 
mind, Avhicli Avas left to vegetate and 
expand, as bust it might, under the 
tuition of an old, infirm, and good- 
natured clergyman. I gained, however, 
by this, a most vehement passion for 
study; and inheriting a portion of the 
literary predilection.s of my father, Avho 
had been an author of no mean re¬ 
putation, I soon became a decided book¬ 
worm. 1 became an author too; and 
made my debut in a poem, which Avas 
not only favourably noticed by the re¬ 
viewers, hut literally, actually, and 
decidedly doated upon by—the ladies! 
My paternal inheritance was more than 
competent to all my wishes, and, as the 
possessor of nearly three thousand ster¬ 
ling pounds per annum, my accomplish¬ 
ments ought to have been more suited 
to my expectations. I was, indeed, com¬ 
pletely unpolished; and as the scanty 
society in which I occasionally mingled 
was confined to two or three quiet 


families, I had hitherto experienced no 
inconvenience from my Ainhappy igno¬ 
rance of the more fa.shionabIc acquire¬ 
ments. 3'Iie hour, however, Avas fast 
apjwoaching when I Avas destined to 
feel most bitterly the Avant of those 
ordinary acconqdislunents, Avliich every 
country bumpkin can display at least 
to his oAvn satisfaction. 

Having arrived at my journey’s end, 
I Avas received by my relations with 
more kindness that Avas due merely to 
the unmarried inherit'ir of ih.vee thou¬ 
sand a-year; for there really inn a 
hospitality in their niauncv, ton fervent 
to he merely assumed,-and Avhich soon 
est.ahlishcd me among them. My kins¬ 
man’s family consisted of himself, hi.s 
lady, and two daughters, fine girls, very 
showy in their dress, and very shallow 
in their understanding. 'I’hey Averc 
the mo.st dasliing belles of the place, 
and having good faees, find tolorahle 
fortunes, they Averoof course both loving 
and beloved. Noav, J had never been 
in love, nor, to the host of iny knoAV- 
ledge, had any fair (iw unfair) damsel 
ever been in love Avith me. Not that 
I wanted either the capacity or the 
inclination for the business. Heaven 
knows, there were few beings more 
sirsceptihle than myself; hut hitherto, 
I had had no opportunity. My Avay of 
life Avas so retired, and perhaps I may 
say unsocial, that although I did possess 
an ample fortune, my acquaintance was 
not coveted, for the best of all ])o?sib]e 
reasons—because few Averc riAvare of my 
existence. Female loveliness, then, av.is 
quite an ideality with me; and .illhongh 
the finest passage.s in the ])oeni afore¬ 
said Averc on the subject of love, J, the 
erudite author thereof, had never i'elt 
its influence. Thus .situated, then, it 
\v.a.s not marvellously surjwising that, 
at our first meeting, 1 should think 
my cousins very charming creatures. I 
must confess I did so; and my opinion 
remained unaltered for the space oi 
about tAvo hours, Avhen T learned that 
one of them detested Milton, because 
he Avas so dull and jwosy; and the 
other considered 'I’he Phantom Bride¬ 
groom, or the Headless Horseman,” the 
most moving hook she had ever read— 
it was so full of love and horror! I 
shrugged my shoulders, ami congratu¬ 
lated myself upon my fortunate dis¬ 
covery. The name of the Anti-Mil- 
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tonitc was Rosa, while her sister rejoiced 
in the romantic name of Clementina 
(.'aroline. 

I soon found out that some unusual 
gaiety was anticipated in the town ; 
for all the young ladies—and not a few 
of the old ones—Avere busily engaged 
in prci)aring dresses, which might fear¬ 
lessly vie Avith the splendid parapher¬ 
nalia of our metropolitan belles, Avhen 
some unusually splendid and raagni- 
iicent Easter ball excites civic emula¬ 
tion. I ventured to impiire what all 
these astounding preparations meant ; 
Avhen, to my utter consternation, 1 learn¬ 
ed that the assizes Avould commence 
the following Aveclv, and that, the balls 
Avere expected to be the gayest that 
had been heard of for many years, 
because the sheriff Avas a gentleman of 
large fortune ainl great inilucnce, and 
moreover he Avas a baronet! Noav, 
danciiAg had not only heeti my aversion, 
but my terror; and consecpiently my 
unfortunate feet had never kept lime 
even in a simple and social country- 
daucc. Let those, then, if any such 
there be, Avho have been similarly si¬ 
tuated, imagine my consternation Avhen 
I heard the appalling tidings. 1 wished 
myself in the desarts of Arabia, or on 
the burning plains of Egypt, or in 
fact, any Avliere rather than Avhere J 
Avas: hut there was no alternative, 
I could not retract, and pride pre\entcd 
me from acknowledging ray incajtacily. 

My confusion was not much allevi¬ 
ated by sundry sage interrogations which 
my lovely cousins tlionglit lit to jiro- 
poniid to me, as to Avhat .set of (piadrillcs 
AA'as most danced at Almack’s ; Avhetiier 
Paine's, W'eippert's, the Lancers’, or 
the Caledonian.^ VPhelhcr Avaltzing 
Avas noAv much practised in the first 
circles ? and if it was not likely that the 
Spanish liolero would soon become ge¬ 
neral ? (dallopading and the Russian 
dances were not then invented.) Now 
all this was a vast deal more unintelli¬ 
gible to me than the language of the Es¬ 
quimaux was to Captain Parry, and how 
1 got through with my answers I never 
could rightly comprehend. I saAV, how¬ 
ever, that my cousins expected to find 
in me, the perfection of a lirst-rate qua- 
driller; Avliercas, 1 candidly declare 
that, at that time, 1 knew not the dif¬ 
ference betAveen jefie:: and chassey., haf- 
lole% and glissade; much less did i 


comprehend the cabalistical directions 
of a whole figure—mysteries, however, 
which I now perfectly understand; 
thanks to the skilful ana scientifle tui¬ 
tion of M. Coulon of the King's 'fheatro 
In London, and heaven knows Avhat 
theatre in Paris. 

'I’he approaching balls weighed heavily 
on my mind, and by the morning of the 
aAvful day, 1 was in a complete fever. 
To dissipate any apjmehcnsions, or, ra¬ 
ther to divert my mind, I rode out (for 
I coij/t/ride), to enjoy a beautiful pros¬ 
pect. It AA'as a lovely summer morning, 
and, absorbed in reflections arising from 
the splendid scenery through Avhich I 
passed, 1 had already forgotten my piti¬ 
able situation, when 1 suddenly espied 
a cavalcade on the road before im*. It 
consisted of three vehicles, tile first a 
handsome barouche, Avith four fine 
greys, ami containing, as I soon ascer¬ 
tained, the Sheriff and his family. W'e 
met on a declivity in the road, doAvn 
which the liorsc in the haroiichc came at 
a brisk trot. It also happened that a 
poor old man, v/ho had been cutting the 
hedge, took it into his head to craAvl 
across the road, just as the carriage Avas 
coming. I saAv his peril in an instant, 
and instantly dismounting, Avas just in 
time to snatch him from beneath the 
Avheels. The first tiling that arrested 
my attention Avas a loud scream ; and 
looking up in the direction whence it 
seemed to come, 1 perceived a lady 
standing up in the second carriage, which 
Avas also a barouche, and bending a look 
of benevolent and anxious alarm towards 
the old man whom I was supporting. 
She was very young and very beautiful; 
and the unexpected as well as interesting 
manner in which she appeared to me, 
Avas more likely to impiess her charms 
upon my memory, than if I had met 
her under more ordinary circumstances. 

I hope, sir, the poor old man is not 
hurt,” she said to mo, as I looked to¬ 
wards her. 

I answered in the negative, when she 
observed to an elderly lady who sat by 
her side —“ Really, I am so terrified, 
that I know not what to say or do; but 
I see Sir William is endeavouring to re¬ 
pair the shameful heedlessness of his 
coachman.” And while she spoke, the 
Baronet was giving directions to his 
valet to inquire the name and residence 
of the old man, and a douceur of a guinea 
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made ample compensation for his terror. 
I made my bow, awkwardly enough, I 
dare sav, and the cavalcade soon va¬ 
nished from my sight. . 

This incident, trifling as it was to me, 
afforded my busy mind amjile scope for 
cogitation j and for the first time in my 
life, I eagerly wished 1 could dance, 
that T might have the felicity of doing 
so with the lovely girl from whom 1 
had just parted; and the perfect con¬ 
sciousness of my utter incapacity filled 
me with chagrin. I determined how¬ 
ever, to make one decisive effort, and to 
conquer or die” as it might happen. 
The eventful evening at length ar¬ 
rived ; ami after drinking more wine 
than usual, and swallowing a few drops 
of laudanum, 1 entered the ball-room, 
with Rosa and (Uementina (Jaroline 
hanging on my arms. I had completely 
screwed n]) my courage to the sticking 
pointand whether it was the wine, 
the opium, or both, or neither, I know 
not; but I felt quite competent to the 
achievement of any dread and daring 
exploit, and even burned to mingle in 
the mazes of a quadrille ! Jhit half the 
company had not yet arrived; and 1 
waited with much anxiety for the ap¬ 
pearance of that celestial creature whose 
image altogether occupied my tlioughts. 
An unusual stir at the lower end of the 
room soon attracted my attention, and, 
having seated my cousins, I moved to- 
W'ards the door to ascertain the cause, 
when 1 found it was occasioned by the 
arrival of the High Sheriff and his party. 
I looked for my charmer, and beheld 
her leaning on the arm of .a stylish young 
man, with whom she seemed very inti¬ 
mate. Her eyes met mine; and a slight 
but most becoming blush overspread 
her lovely countenance, as she grace¬ 
fully curtsied her recognition. I 
bowed, and joined my cousins. 

I had fortunately engaged the fair 
Rosa’s hand for the first set; I sa.y for- 
tunateh/, because 1 did not then know 
that such was the etiquette; and it is 
always pleasant to be in the right in¬ 
stead of the Avrong, even though it be 
unintentionally. 1 was engaged in very 
earnest conversation with my cousins, 
and two other young ladies, from whom 
I received all necessary information 
respecting the company. Among other 
matters, I ascertained that the lovely 
object of my secret admiration was the 


Sheriff’s niece; that her name was 
Louisa Beverley ; that she was an or¬ 
phan ; and that she Avas an heiress to 
the tunc of thirty thousand pounds. 

How much more I might haA’e learnt 
I cannot say, hut the horrid scraping of 
the fiddles—that <lrciidful note of jrre- 
paration — gave intimation that tlie 
dancing Avas about to commence. Two 
or three quadrille parties were immedi¬ 
ately formed, in one of Avhich I Avas of 
epurse include*!. Rallying my scared 
and scattered energies, I stood in my 
place, more like a culprit about to bo 
trie*l, than a young gcntlenmu about to 
participate in the cxtatic pleasnres of a 
quadrille. 

Fortunately for me, I stood at the 
side, and liad an oj)portunity of observ¬ 
ing the figure; and it afflnthd me no 
trifling satisfaction to ohserA’c Ijoav carc- 
les.sly the gentlemen moved along. At 
length vij! linn arrived, and I accom¬ 
plished tlie first part Avith a dexlerity 
that absolutely astonished me. Too 
confident of success, however, I was not 
so watchful in my observance of the 
second division; and imagine, gentle 
reader, my utter confusion, when I 
found myself alone, in the middle of my 
party, standing and staring as if I had 
just dropped from the clouds! 'riieie 
was, of course, a great hustle among our 
own set, and a most provoking titter 
among all who witnessed ray misfortune. 
Noav a man of tolerable address and 
confidence would have speedily retrieved 
his c?ror; Avhile my total inexperience 
in such matters, rendered it very evi¬ 
dent to all that I Avas a complete ign*)- 
raimts: and I am quite certain 1 felt as 
mtich horrified at my blunder as f 
should have done, if I had been de¬ 
tected in picking the liigli shcriff’.s 
pocket. I gazed around me in terror, 
and one of the first objects that met my 
view was Louisa Beverley, gazing at me 
with an expression of ill-suppressed 
merriment. She said something to her 
partner, Avho looked towards me, and 
smiled. ' I felt as if I should have drop¬ 
ped, but ] nevertheless contrived to 
stumble through the remainder of the 
set with tolerable accuracy ; and T con¬ 
ducted the beauteous Rosa to a seat, 
Avith a great deal more alacrity than I 
had lc(l her to the d.ancc. 

I Avas chatting with a young man, 
AAflien the following very interesting con- 
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vcrsation readied me, in which tlie voice 
of one of the speakers was but too well 
reco,"niscd. 

Jiut, really, Charles, 1 think it is a 
tliousand pities that he should be so 
awkward—so very awkward: a young 
man of his fortune ought at least to be 
able to walk a qua.drille.” 

“ So he should, my sweet Coz ; but 
when did you ever liear of a poet who 
could dance, or, if he could, who would 
condescend to such sublunary ])astinies? 
£ will \’enlurc to say, that he was rapt 
in some sublime vision, for his eye was 
certainly in a fine phrenzy rolling.’" 

^V''ell, it is a great pity ; for he 
really is a very good-looking young 
mail; and we witnessed thi.-j morning 
an c.xanqde of liis good nature'. v\re 
you (jiiile sure he is tlie author of. 

Positive: J had it from Lady Farn- 
iiigliam, to whom he sent a copy.” 

“ Al'ell, then, I declare, I would 
rather be such a poet, than the best 
dancer in ('xLstencc. Arc you acquainted 
nith him ?" 

“ J have met him at old llawson’s.” 

“ Then you sliall introduce me; £ 
want a partner for the country dance, 
and he will just do.” 

I he.'ird no more; hut urging my 
companion t(' the up])cr end of the room, 
ivher(«, before I had well recovered the 
etrect of this conversation, Louisa Bever¬ 
ley stood before me, and was introduced 
in due form. I offered her my arm, as 
h(-r cousin now left her, and we walked 
round the room. I had every reason to 
expect a good deal of quizzing from the 
yi>ung lady, but in thi.s 1 was much 
mistaken, for nothing of the kind es¬ 
caped her lips. She spoke of indifrerent 
to[)ics, and with an case and sprightli- 
iiess, which very much enhanced her 
charms. My constraint soon wore off, 
and I opened my lips w’ith a volubility 
certainly not natural to me. At length 
tile conversation became more interest¬ 
ing, because it bcciune more immediately 
allusive to ourselves. The adventure 
of the morning was introtluceil ami duly 
commented upon; nay, by an infatua¬ 
tion altogether miraculous, I found 
courage to talk of my own deficiency in 
the graccr ,; and what was still more 


marvellous, I condescended to enter into 
a most minute detail of all the cjiuses of 
such a delinquency. Louisa heard me 
with patience—T>ay, even with interest, 
and Avith a liveliness which most he- 
witchingly became her. She playfully 
remonstrated with me on the neglect of 
such accomplislmients as became my 
rank in society, and laid down a code of 
rule.s, which she begged me of all things 
most implicitly to follow. 1 promised 
nuconditional obedience—and have kept 
my word. 

I danced ivith Louisa Beverley twice 
tliat night, and twice on the night fol- 
loAving, and a more charming creature I 
never beheld. Infinitely s\iperior in in¬ 
tellect to the sex in geiieral,,, I found in 
her just such a spirit as 1 imagined 
Avould most (iclightfully amalgamate 
witli mine. 'I’liat she thought well of 
me, 1 fervently believe; yet. circum¬ 
stances, which it is unnecessary to re¬ 
late, blasted in its very birth an ac¬ 
quaintance, which might liave termi¬ 
nated in the ivanncst and dearest of all 
earthly attachments. But I never saw 

her again: site loft C-- the following 

day for London, and when I next heard 
of her—she was married, and had gone 
to India with her husband, ivho held a 
liigli official ap^jointmeiit. I'Tom this 
fatal country she never returned, as she 
soon fell a victiiu to its deadly cli¬ 
mate. 

And thus it is, that life, however dull 
and monotonous may he its course, pre¬ 
sents to us some “ lightning gleams that 
flush upon the heart”—some bright green 
spots—and some few fragrant refreshing 
flowers. And these dwell in the me¬ 
mory long, long after their brightness 
and odour have for ever passed away. 
There are few of us, who cannot re¬ 
member some liappy era in our exis¬ 
tence, Avhich like a departed vision, 
serves to feed the mind with thought in 
after years;—some 

Treasurff of the mind ; 

A picture in the chambers of the brain 
Hung up and fram’d : a flower from youth¬ 
ful years, 

Breath’d only heavenly zephyrs, and pre¬ 
serv’d 

Safe from decay in everlasting bloom ! 
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PRESENT CONDITION OF 

FUOJI THE JOUUNAI. 

The condition of thc,!Jews of Barljary 
must excite the pity and interest of 
every feeling mind. Tliis suffering race, 
spread over the surface of the globe, as 
the yet living branches of a tree, rvliose 
root is nipped and decayed, hero sup¬ 
port the truth of sacred writ in their 
condemnation to dispersion and servi¬ 
tude. Well may they weep the fall of 
their lost Jerusalem, and moisten the 
earth with their tears ! Well may they 
pray for their restoration to the Holy t.’ity 
in those wild strains qf grief and sor¬ 
row which penetrate the heart! "Well 
may they lament and wail, and clothe 
themselves in sackcloth and ashes on the 
day of the Black Fast, and pray for their 
restoration to the ancient temple : a hope 
which sustains them with patience 
throughout their sufferings, if the world 
is but to afford tliem a hiding-place for 
their miseries, a sepukhre for their 
bones!* 

Cut off as they are from a participa¬ 
tion of civil rights, and from the possi¬ 
bility of ever being identified rvith the 
rest of mankind; possessing customs. 


* The ambition of flie Jews of Barbary 
is that of being aide to retire to Jenisalcin, 
where ali their ceremonies maybe foliowed 
in the true primitive inannev. Kiieli is 
their veneration for ihc, Hoiy City, that pii- 
grinis bring liack i)ortions of earth from the 
graves of the propliets, wliich are carcfuily 
preserved in every famiiy. 

I venture to assert, witlioiit fear of con¬ 
tradiction, that tlicre is not a single writer 
on Barh.ary who has yet given auy^ correct 
information on the suliject of the Jews. 
All are agreed upon one point, tliat tiicy are 
oppressed, and that tlieir women are l>caii- 
tiful! beyond tliis they arc nearly silent. 
Even the great Ali Bey has not tf>nchcd 
upon their history, notwithstanding they 
form a proportion of about one. sixth pin t 
of the white population of Barbary. Mr. 
Pananti, in his account of Algiers, is en- 
torly misled in every thing which concerns 
them. It is plain he could not have dedi¬ 
cated a moment’s research to a subject so 
fraught with interest. 

The Jcw.s boast of their residence here 
since the time of the Babylonian captivity ; 
hut I am inclined to think that although the 
persecutions of the Spanish Inquisition 
peopled Barbary with Jmvs, they owe their 
introduction to some earlier period. 


THE JEWS OF BARBARY. 

or A TUAVELI.ER. 

aud entertaining prejudices which pre¬ 
vent them from ever being a.^sini dated 
to other nations, it becomes a question 
for the legislator, whether it would not 
be consistent with humanity and jusiiee, 
to constitute them a separate aud dis¬ 
tinct people in govcrmnei't and country, 
as they ever will he in custe-ms, mun- 
ners, atid religion. 

'I'iie'example of a few prosperous ad¬ 
venturers amongst their Euuqiean hro- 
tliren, wliose luck hasiaisul llumi to co¬ 
lossal ■wealth—the consideration tvhicli 
these few have attained by i'orce of 
riehes, must not mislead ; they iire hut 
solitary exceptions to their general condi¬ 
tion. Myriads of their race j)i Al'iicii 
pine in poverty and neglect' 

It is notorious that not only in Africa, 
but tlnoughout Germany and Il-.tsoia, 
the Jews labour umler ui.':al)ililks dis¬ 
graceful to the age in wln'ch tee live. 
No Jew durst set lii.s loot in Sijain, on 
penalty of tlie se'/ercst punishment; 
not th.at of being hnrn.d to death, as in 
the time of the Inquisition (wliioh is 
abolished hut in name), hut of very 
little loss; such as being loft to the 
mercy of a fanatic mob, or of long im¬ 
prisonment and heavy fine. The signa¬ 
ture of a Jew is not valid in any com t of 
law in Spain, nor could he there recover 
in any suit against a Calliolic. lie i.s 
altogether out of the pale of the hu.v, 
aud is not considered a comjionent part 
of society. 

Still, bad as may he tlieir pi.rtion in 
Enrojjo, in Afiica they are horn to no 
earthly inheritance but ilavery. 'I'he 
bread wdiich they there earn by the 
sweat of the brow, is eaten in sorrow 
and trembling. They arc living epitcjm s 
of the tyranny of their fellow-cvtatures. 
'I’hc weight of their chains has bowed 
them to the ground; they ]ia.s become 
spiritless, and but seek to creep tlirough 
existence with no other ambition than 
that of the undisturbed exercise of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. 

Jt cannot he concealed that their ob¬ 
stinate and blind adherence to ancient 
customs, and prophecies contributes to 
retard their enlightenment,hypreventing 
• them from following many more liberal 
professions than those they nowpractisc; 
this, joined to the disabilities under 
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wtiich they labour, and the general in¬ 
tolerance in which they are held, com¬ 
pletes their sum of difficulties. 

Ilut whilst we cannot relieve, let us 
not cease to feel. The pen of a Scott 
has pictured their distresses and claimed 
our sympathies for the unfortunate 
Rebecca. How many Rebeccas here 
realize the poet’s fiction, and claim that 
drop of pity which has fallen for imagi¬ 
nary woe! 

The beauty and meekness of these 
daughters of Israel would in Christen¬ 
dom relieve them whole tribe from 
bondage, but on the unfeeling heart of 
the African Moor (who regards woman 
but as an animal to keep up the race of 
that nobler species, Man Ij the claims 
of beauty and tenderness meet with no 
compassion. 

It may then be asked, why this for¬ 
lorn, unliappy, and fallen race, op¬ 
pressed, degraded, and scorned as they 
are, can willingly consent to live under 
the yoke of disgrace and slavery which 
the despotic, iron-hearted rulers of Bar¬ 
bary bend round their necks ? Why do 
they submit to oppression ? why subject 
their property to seizure, their wives and 
daughters to insult, their backs to the 
tyrant's whip, whilst a portal of escape 
is open; whilst there exists a country 
where they dare breathe in liberty and 
freedom ? 

There is no adequate reason to be 
given for this preference, except a natu¬ 
ral love for the laud of their birth. It 
is the continent on which stands their 
Holy Temple—where yet wander the 
ten lost tribes !—where yet they may on 
foot perform that last pilgrimage which 
is to console them for their sufferings 
and toils ! It is perhaps the perfect 
toleration they enjoy of their religious 
worship, in which it must be confessed 
they arc granted a share of protection 
and liberal indulgence, totally at vari¬ 
ance with every other part of the system 
of persecution pursued towards them. 
This is the toucdistone of their feelings, 
this is the tic by which they are bound 
to the soil, and in this particular they 
arc indulged to the greatest extent, in 
order to attach a people by at least one 
poor privilege, of whom, notwithstanding 
the had treatment exorcised towards 
them, the Moors stand in the greatest 
need. It is the enjoyment of this pri¬ 
vilege which induces them sometimes to 


return to their native country after 
having amassed money in Europe, and 
which reconciles them to life, even in 
the midst of fear and trembling—to sub¬ 
mit to be called on for capricious con¬ 
tributions—to be subjected to every 
species of vexation that ignorance or 
petty malice can devise. 

The Jews in Barhary are constrained 
to wear a particular dress, the very ap¬ 
pearance of which is a badge and indica¬ 
tion of slavery*. They are not allowed 
to wear turbans or hats, but black skull¬ 
caps, and black slippers. Their" gaber¬ 
dines are obliged to be of a dark blue, 
black, or brown colour; nor have they 
tlie privilege of walking, except to a 
limited distance, from the towns without 
special leave. They do Hot generally 
reside in the same quarter as the Moors, 
but have their own precincts, called the 
Juderia, within which they are flocked 
up at night. 

At Tangiersit is ratlier different, their 
houses being there interspersed with 
those of the Moors ; they are therefore 
obliged to colour tlie entrances and por¬ 
tals with red ochre ; this answers many 
purposes ; in cases of tumult it points 
out the prey ; in ordinary times it is a 
distinction which enables spies to enter 
their houses and report what is going 
forward; nor can the Jews repel tlie 
intrusion of the Moors into their dwel¬ 
lings, where they may enter at pleasure, 
and rudely trespass on their domestic 
quiet and occupations. 

The Moors make no scruple of spit¬ 
ting in a Jew’s face, nor of stopping 
their females in the streets, tearing the 
veils from their faces, and cxjiressing 
their contempt that such fair features 
should belong to an infidel. 

It is impossible in Barbary to enter 
into a single transaction in which the 
Jews are not somehow concerneil, either 


* In Barbnry the Jews, as in many other 
countries, do not wear Ions' beards, but 
merely a fringe of liair round the face, 
which is clipped with a pair of scissors. 
This fashion was ordained liy a prophet, to 
whom it w.as revealed in a dream. The 
dress of the Barbar}' Jews, notwithstanding 
the local regulations, is infinitely less som¬ 
bre than that of the Poles, for they are al¬ 
lowed to wear the white bernous, or mantle. 
The dress of the labouring classes is a sort 
of coarse striped woollen Siick, with holes 
for the head and arms. 
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as principals, agents, or interpreters. 
Strangers cannot at all get on without 
them, to whom they are sure of making 
themselves useful in some way or other. 
They are capital linguists, for they ’ 
speak an iiliom which is a mixture of all 
the languages of the earth, and which 
is always more or less intelligible to any 
foreigner*. 

Though subject to exactions, no ex¬ 
traordinary measuics can be resorted to 
without the consent of the Emperor or 
of the Deys themselves, who, if they 
wish to make an arbitrary levy, dejiute 
their Bashaw’s or Alcaids to lay violent 
hands on their effects, or threaten toabate 
some of their religious indulgences, 
which is generally attended with the 
desired effect. In this dread they at 
all times assume an appearance of the 
utmost humility and distress, and walk 
with downcast looks and bent bodies. 
In their features may he traced the real 
marks of affliction and patient suffering ! 
If struck by a Mussulman, whicli is very 
often the case, they dare not return the 
blow. They are not permitted to ride 

* At GiI)raUar, the postmen nvlio carry 
ship-letters are Jews, who cannot read a 
single word of writing. Their letter-bag is 
a pocket-handkerchief, and when any one 
applies to them, they allow him to select for 
himself, always taking care to ask whom the 
remainder are addressed to ; thus they go 
on arranging them for delivery, each letter 
hclng placed in the order of the residences 
of the merchants. 

On landing at Tangiers, the boats which 
cannot at all times approach the shore on 
account of the shallowness of the water, 
arc surrounded by an immense luiuiber of 
the Jews, who fight for the honour of 
carrying a passenger on shore; this being .an 
office disdained by tl»e meanest Mahoin- 
niedan, who would not incur the disgrace 
or reproach of hearing an infidel on his 
back.* These flocks of poor and tattered 
Jews are headed by a Capataz, who receives 
the reward of their trouble, and distributes 
it subsequently amongst them all; notwith¬ 
standing which, their eagernc.s3 to get hold 
of a customer is such that he very often 
finds himself in the hands of a mob of these 
people, who, l>eforc he has time to reply to 
their questions, bear him off by the head 
arms, and legs ! He may consider himself 
very fortunate if the gang agree to march 
togetiker, as they very often quarrel for pos- 
sc8.sioa of the passenger, who is thus sub-* 
jecled, in a good-natured way, to be torn 
to pieces. 


on horseback, that .'inimal being thought 
too noble to beam Jew on his back ; all 
they can asjkire to, is to bestride a donkey 
or a mule. The privilege of wearing a 
European hut costs from one hundred 
to one hmulred and fifty dollars, and 
the payment is ihe ikerqtiisile of the 
Bashaw in whose government the asjki- 
rant resides, 'fhe exportation of a 
Jewess costs from two to three hundred 
dollars, according to her rank ; but the 
most disgusting humihation to which 
they are subject, is their being obliged 
to take ofl[’their slijipers, and avalk bare¬ 
footed whenever they approach a 
mosque ! Should a Jew he ohservi d to 
neglect this mark of respect, the Moors, 
avho are watchful of their slightest 
movements, fall on them and heat them 
most unmet eirnlly. At 'I'angicrs 1 saw 
an attack of this sort made upon an nn- 
fortunaU' offender, who, thinking ho avas 
unperceived, dared to cross a heap of 
mud, which laid in his route near a 
mosque, with his slippers on his feet. 
An appeal to the Bashaw might have 
brouglit some punishment on the Moor 
for taking the authority in his own 
hands; but the Jew at all events would 
have been fined for outraging the de¬ 
cency and respect due to that sacred 
building, the very name of which should 
hut recall the important exercise of cha¬ 
rity and good-will tovvaids their fellow- 
creatures. This barbarity extends like¬ 
wise to females, who arc not exempted 
from this mark of deference. 'J'hrough 
rain or filth the delicate young constitu¬ 
tion,' or decrepit grey-headed age, alike 
must pass barefooted their I'eligious 
sanetuarie.s, wdiilst the Moors, who have 
a still worse hatred towards Christians, 
dare not attempt to inij)ose .such a pe¬ 
nalty on them; a measure in which 
their owm good will is not at all wanting. 

That nation must be barbarous indec<l 
w'hich compels females to such hanl- 
ships, and which extends no feelings of 
compassion to the softer sex. Still, in 
one respect, are the Jew'e.sses happier 
than the Mahoramedan women, if hap¬ 
piness it can be called, in being allowed 
to discover their faces, and to converse 
with strangers; a liberty allowed to the 
former, although infinitely handsomer 
than those who are so closely veiled. 
The beauty of the Jewesses and their 
splendid costume merits a particular de- 
bi;ription. 11 is in their faces that arc pve- 
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serveil those handsome traits of eastern 
beauty inherited from their great an¬ 
cestors; the deep forehead, the soft 
brilliant gazelle eye, curtained by the 
long-fringed eyelash—the aquiline nose 
—and raven-blac!: tresses, waved and 
glossy. Their hair is worn plainly 
parted on the forehead, and plaited i)i 
two separate tresses behind, th^^ds of 
wliich are tied together wdth rJKons to 
prevent their falling on the ground. 
Their skin is most beautifully white, 
and their cliecks harmoniously blejided 
with tlie tints of khc rose. It is alto¬ 
gether that unimpaired Oriental counte¬ 
nance, which leads the beholder back to 
the primitive lovelines.s of former a;>es. 

Like the Moorisli women, they are in¬ 
clined to grow corpulent at an early pe¬ 
riod of life, and like them soon fade after 
marriage, and lose their symmetry of 
form, 'i'hat univets.al food in Barbary, 
coursonsou,* superiuduccs this corpu- 
Uncy, v.diich amongst them is considered 
handsome, and in a slight degree i.s cer¬ 
tainly bccomijig their style of dress. 'I’he 
frcipicnt use of the hamam, or vapour 
b.atn, whilst it renders the skin delicate, 
rdao makes it soft, and greatly contri¬ 
butes to that early embonpoint which 
by easy means might be avoided. 

I'he haman, or vapour-bath, is ge¬ 
nerally found in most of the respectable 
liouscs. It is nothing more than a room 
with a stone floor, hencath which a fire 
is lighted ; the vapour causes a regular 
jierspiration, whieh purifies the skin. 
Tlic room likewise contains a warm 
water bath, which is used after having 
nmkrgone the steaming. In order to 
]ias.s their time agreeably, the ladies go 
into these baths in parties, accompanied 
by tambourines and cymbals, to the 
music of which they dance and sing 
during the process of bathing. 

Unfortunately the Jeivesses of Barbary 
arc undervalued by the male sex, who, 
like their oppressors, the Moors, regard 
tliem in the abstract sense of the term, 
as good mothers and wivcs.-f- There is 

* This far-famed dish is made of semo¬ 
lina, and is granulated by friction with the 
hand. Il is afterwards coloured with saffron 
water, and dried in the sun, by which pro- 
cchS it will beep for many years. tVhcu 
nwd, it is gencially cooked by steam, and 
is of very kittening quality. 

t The Jew in his prayers, even in this 
country, repeats, “ Blessed be the Lordy I 


little interchange of feeling between the 
sexes, though the females are by far the 
most interesting portion of the creation 
in this quarter of the globe, and, amidst 
scenes of barbarity and ignorance, pre¬ 
serve qualities worthy of belter days, 
and a better country. It is to them, and 
to them alone, that the mind turns with 
some pleasure, to contemplate a slight 
relief in a picture of general darkness. 
It affords some gratification, after tra¬ 
velling over a trackless and dreary Avaste, 
to light on a fertile and sunny field, 
although Aveeds may grow up amidst 
tlie verdure! 

'I'he JeAvesses, although not the acmd 
of perfection, possess a great and original 
share of animal beauty ;** they Avant hut 
tlie intellectual polish of iducation, and 
the grace bestowed by an intercourse 
Avilh the Avorld, to render them perfect. 
They arc not deficient in the arts of the 
toilette, and heighten the natural ex¬ 
pression of the eye, by staining the eye¬ 
lashes and eyebrows Avith a jet black 
dye prepared from antimony. Their 
hands and feet are stained Avith henna, 
which produces an orange or deep yel- 
loAv. Their dress and ornaments are 
unique and sumptuous, and give an idea 
of splendour much beyond their moans, 
the reason of Avhich Avill be subsequently 

am not born a Nlave ! Blessed be the Lord, 
1 am not born a Avonian 

* It cannot be supposed, in a country 
where the jiroperty of the Jews is considered 
at the disposal of the Moors, that the beauty 
of tlie lleJncAV women should escape the 
notice of the greedy Moslems. Many have 
been imnmred within the, walls of the 
barcin, forced victims to the love of tlie 
princes of Barbary. It is in fact dangerous 
to be possessed of a handsome Avife or 
daughter. The MuSselmen are qinulous of 
offering their children to the soA'creign, the 
acceptance of which is sure to lead them to 
some post of profit; not so the JeAVS, Avbo 
are anxious to avoiil these marks of princely 
favor, although some Avriters have insi¬ 
nuated to the contrary. The licentiousness 
and cruelties of Muley Ishmacl, and his 
drunken son, Muley Daiby, those monsters 
in human form, are still fresh in the recol¬ 
lection of the people of Barbary; but the 
scenes they acted Avould be too flagrant to 
continue even in a barbarous country, and 
there is now at least a shadoAv of respect to 
the title of wife or sister, Avhich warrants 
me in saying that although the government 
of Barbary is still execrable, it Inm greatly 
improved since the death of these moiiarchs. 
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seen. This dress is of truly Oriental 
luxury ; and though highly becoming to 
their particular features, with which it 
is in complete unison, would not jier- 
haps suit the females of any other 
country. 

1 lie tiara, or bandeau, for the fore¬ 
head is made of velvet, on which are 
strung pearls, intermixed ivith emeralds 
and rubies.* The ear-rings are large 
thick hoops or crescents of gold, which 
descend from the ears to the shoulders, 
and are of dimensions which cause an 
opening in ihc e.ar unpleasant to the 
sight. The anklets .and bracelets arc of 
gold and silver, and are generally in¬ 
scribed with Arabic or Hebrew charac¬ 
ters. Their robes are the most advan¬ 
tageous to their forms that could be 
imagined ; the skirt is generally of fine 
scarlet or green broad cloth, trimmed 
with gold lace, according to the taste of 
the wearer. Hound the waist is worn a 
broad faja, or roll of silk, the ends of 
which are of gold woof. The body of the 
dress is of blue velvet, embroidered with 
gold, and forms a sort of jellick or loose 
vest, which leaves nearly the wliolc of the 
bosom discovered; their slippers arc also 
of velvet, embroidered in the hand¬ 
somest manner. The married women 
only wear turbans, and do not disjrlay 
any hair whatever. They are not ac¬ 
customed to the use of stockings or cor¬ 
sets, and would be excessively puzzled 
to guess the utility of either. 

1x1 the costume of the Jewesses of 
Algiers, there is a slight difference, 
which must be mentioned, and this is 
the high-coned cap which the married 
women wear. It is of hollow or fili¬ 
gree work, about eighteen inches in 
height, made of gold or silver, and lined 
witri silk, part of which lining hangs 
over the side like .an hussar cap. In this 
head-drcoS, inconvenient as it is even by 
day, they sleep at night, nor can it be 
supposed to disturb their rest, as it 
seems to be worn from mere choice. 

There is no remnant of the ancient 
customs of the Jews so interesting as 
their marriages, of which, thanks to the 

* These ornaments arc of,course only 
worn by the richer classes, but a love of 
jewellery seems to pervade this sect throiigh- 
ont the world; perhaps the very oppres¬ 
sion they have suffered has contirined tlie • 
taste of placing their wealth in articles of 
easy transport, 
vox,. I. 


latitude of Moorish notions of gravity 
and morals, it is not forbid to speak. 
Their troubles are on these days for¬ 
gotten, ami they give way to a mirth 
and gaiety whicli might well become a 
free people, showing thcixiselves at¬ 
tached to life, under circumstances that 
xvould be supposed to render existence 
no very enviable gift. They seem to 
enjoy a passing gleam of happiness, 
though the sky is overcast with gloom ! 
The group of bcauliftil faces assembled 
on these occasions—their glittering robes 
—tlieir mode of salutation in begging 
the blessing of the old peo])le, and 
kissing both their hands in return, more 
closely resembles their original manners 
.and custom.s than any thing preserved by 
the .lews of other nations. 

The m.arri.ago portion given to the 
daughters very often consists in nothing 
more than the robes and jewels which 
have been described, and xvhich in fact 
cost a sum of money that xvould form, 
no iiKonsider.tblc dowry in Barbary. 
This may in some measure account fox* 
the s))lendonr of their wardrobes, to 
furnish xvhich all their treasure is re¬ 
served. Buch has been their extrava¬ 
gance and vanity in this respect, that 
dreadful massacres* have taken place, not 
m<any ye.ars since, both in Algiers and 
the dominions of Morocco, in conse¬ 
quence of the great dis])lay of gold and 
jexvels worn by the Jewish women ; so 
that they are now restricted by law to 
the employment of only a certain weight 
of gold in the xnauufacture of each ar¬ 
ticle of dress. 

Marriage is considered by the .lews 
of Barbary a duty imposed by religion ; 
the most sen.seless matches, therefore, 
sometimes take place .amongst them. 
Female children are .afli<anccd in the 
cradle, and are married at the early age of 
thirteen, without any regard to mutual 
affection, of which the consequence is, 
much unhappiness when they arrive at 
an age to judge for themselves. 

The marriage ceremonies differ little 
from those of tlxc Jexvs of other coun¬ 
tries. I shall therefore not repeat any 
thing already known on this subject; 
such as the bride being givetx aavay by 
her parents, veiled beneath a canopy, 
nor of the breaking of the wine-glass. 


* The rich J3acrics of Algiers xvere victims 
t (4 a tumult caused by their xvealth. 

2 c 
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emblem of the indissolubility of the 
marriage contract, lint in llarbary, 
on the day previous to the marriage, the 
bride is obliged to part with that greatest 
of all ornaments, hvr hair! From that 
day forth she is obliged to wear a wig, 
although that very wig be comi)Osed of 
the hair just taken from her head. This 
is done with a view that the woman may 
not attract the attention of strangers, 
nor become interesting in the eyes of 
any one but her husband. Thus their 
lovely tresses are thrown aside as dan¬ 
gerous and sinful, and young married 
■w'omcn are obligc(l to wear turbans. It 
may be easily supposed that they do not 
wdllingly yield to these prejudices, I’or 
what woman’s pride would consent to 
the sacrifice of a fine head of hair to a 
religious custom ? lint to these cus¬ 
toms the men are as firmly attached, as if 
each o)ie w'as a precious legacy be¬ 
queathed by a dying saint, and written 
with a pen dipped in his blood. AVith 
such notions, wdiat amelioration can 
time or example produce amongst the 
Jews ? 

Home days previous to the w'edding, 
the ceremonies of the hath take place, 
and the bride is placed on a sort of 
throne, surrounded by her particular 
female friends or relations. Thus ar¬ 
rayed in her best attire, she receives the 
visits of all who wish to enter the house 
to congratulate her; but as she is not 
allowed to raise her eyes, she is perhaps 
the only person in the room who is seeti 
without seeing. On these occ.isions she 
is crowned with an ornamented high cap; 
and there is always a most liberal profu¬ 
sion of sweetmeats and cakes distributeil 
amongst the visitors. These audiences 
last till the evenhig preceding the mar¬ 
riage, when she is taken to the house of 
the bridegroom, by a procession of friends 
carrying torches. Hcjrc she remains till 
the marriage is completed, and is then 
immediately separated from her hus¬ 
band. 

The remainder of the marriage cus¬ 
toms prevalent in Barbary cannot be ex¬ 
plained, nor would they disifiay any 
thing hut the weakness of human nature, 
attempting to propitiate the Deity by 
means which might be spared being 
mixed up with devotion. But they are 
rcligioms ceremonies, with which no man 
should ca\il who pos.sc.sscs suflicient 
generosity to allow every one to loay tri¬ 


bute to his Maker according to those no¬ 
tions Avhich he thinks will be acceptable. 
Still amongst their customs there are 
things which must excite risibility, and 
which ajipcar to an Englishman as ab- 
.surd as the idea of shaving off his eye¬ 
brows by wa*y of keeping his face clean! 

Amongst the lovely creatures assem¬ 
bled at one of these weddings 1 avit- 
nessed in Barbary, I shall never cease 
to remember the beauteous I’erla, nor 
her unhappy and unfortunate end. In 
the town wdicre she lived her story is 
never spoken of w’itliout hiiiiging tears 
into the eyes of all who recollect her. 
To me she appeared more beautiful 
than that Esther w’hose look bought 
her nation’s jiardon frqm the Persian 
king! Lovely as were the companions 
who surrounded her, she towered above 
them, the most lovely of all! Her 
affability and sweetness of manner were 
as di.stiiigui.sbed as her personal attrac¬ 
tions ; she had been promised in mar¬ 
riage to a young man then present, 
at whose appearance I could not avoid 
remarking the impropriety of such an 
union. 1 felt convinced that so fine 
a creature could not possibly love a 
man so much her inferior in every re¬ 
spect except riches. It was a match 
made by her parents; she had been 
affianced at nine years of age, anti was 
to he married when she reached four¬ 
teen. I was told he was not the lover 
of her choice ; but in obedience to the 
will of lier p.arcnls, whose hearts were 
set upon, the match, it was supposed 
she would consent to marry him. Poor 
unhappy creature! her fate may perhaps 
be a warning how sometimes the feel¬ 
ings of a child should not be disregarded. 

In Perla’s bosom beat a heart as 
W'arm and sensitive as ever dtvclt within 
the human frame—a heart divided be¬ 
tween filial obedience, and love to 
another person she could not marry. 
She was a model of youthful female 
beauty; in her look was a meekness 
and resignation which told something 
of the feelings of her breast. Her fine 
bright eye, amidst a scene of festivity 
and mirth, was dimmed by the half- 
suppressed tear. Love ! suffering love ! 
had possession of her heart! Amongst 
the wild children of the desert, where 
. the passions are quickly lighted up by 
the vertical rays of the sun, or in the 
frozen regions of the Pole, where his 
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returning light and heat are more rarely 
felt, that passion reigns triinriphant in 
the human breast! It was not tlien to 
be wondered at, that this child of nature 
bestowed her affection on the first civi¬ 
lized being she met! 

As Perla was to occupy a station far 
above the rank of her eonijianions, so 
was it thought proper she should possess 
a correspondent education. For this 
jmrpose an European tutor was employ¬ 
ed to give her instruct ions, lie u as 
the first person possessing a mind with 
whom she liad ever conversed. His 
manners and aildress were' agrccahle; 
lie possessed every o])portunity of mak¬ 
ing this felt. He instilled her mind 
with notions favourable to the aflection 
he had formed for her: the generous, 
.susceptible, and confiding girl did not 
remain insensible to his inotestations; 
she loved, and was belov, d by him ! 
Inspired by lier beauty, Ids eloquence 
prevailed, and if’ she erred, lier fault 
must not be weighed in that nice scale 
in Avhieh we judge the errors of civilized 
life; she was unacquainted witli the 
vices of the world, lovely, unsuspecting, 
and free! 

Perla’s mother susjiectod the intimacy 
between lier daughter and the young 
man, ;ind suddenly insisted on the im¬ 
mediate celebration of the nuptials with 
the rich bridegrc'oin. The festival was 
prcjiared—the relations were .summoned 
—the priest on the morrow was to ])ro- 
nounce the marriage riles, 'flic man¬ 
date was heard with dismay! Her 
mother’s %vill could not be opposed! 
In this situation she threw herself at 
the bridegroom’s feet, confessed that 
her heart was irrevocably another’s, and 
implored him to bestow his hand on 
some one more worthy of his protec¬ 
tion ! 

The , sympathy of this torihd insen¬ 
sible being could not be roused. 
Selfish and sordid, he would not alloiv 
another to enjoy a happiness denied to 
him. He ungenerously told her, he 
was determined to marry her under any 
circumstances, nor should money or in¬ 
fluence be wanting to compel her to 
the match. Dreading the displeasure 
of her parents, whose anger she could 
not brave—the hopes of flight cut off 
—she gave herself up to despair ! 

Ir> the midst of the night preceding 
the morning on which she was to be 


married, a noise in her chamber alarm¬ 
ed her family ; on oiitering*whicl), a few 
convulsive throbs told the tale of suicide 
and death! 'riie flower of her tribe, 
the beauteous Perla, was a corpse ! Like 
Jt'phtha’s daughter, she was sacrificed to 
the rash vow of her jiarcnt. 

“ No moic, no more,, since thou art dead, 
Come we to dress the bridal bed j 
No more at yi'.irly festiials 

Fair cows'ip bells. 

Or eliiiiiis of eoUmil)iue v\e’ll make 
For tins or that oecasion’s sake.” 

The wojiicn of llarhary cmidoy a 
mode of .salutation or welcome, par¬ 
ticularly at their weddings, which Ali 
Bey has merely noticed by dcsciibing 
as a slirill cry ] no doubt from the diffi¬ 
culty of conveying any thing like an 
accurate idea of this inharmonious and 
disgusting noise, for which, like that 
inexplicable sound u.scd to urge a hoi sc 
forward, the English language lias no 
name. It is called by the Spaniards 
i/alti.i, and is a music of the throat. 
'I'hc practice is universal, both amongst 
the Mahoincdan women .and Jewesses, 
who join in one general chorus of this 
liorrible music on all joyous occasions. 
Although difficult to convey the slightest 
notion of it in writing, I think it may 
he comjiared to the clucking used to 
call poultry together in a farm yard; 
this by conihined voices would resemble 
it strongly. 

Divorce amongst the Jews is not at 
all uncommon, and from the nature of 
the proofs necessary to constitute a sepa¬ 
ration, the law gives the greatest latitude 
to shameful abuses. 

If doomed to an early widowhood, 
the friends, instead of affording the 
av'oman consolation, or endeavouring to 
inspire her with sufficient fortitude to 
bear her affliction, surround her with 
loud cries and lamentations; boast the 
good qualitie.s of the deceased, call her 
unfortunate wretch to have lost him! 
tear her clothes and throw ashes on her 
head to augment her grief;—bid her 
live without hope, and die in despair !* 
The Jew.s, and Moors likewise, oven 
hire people to sob and weep at funerals, 
if a sufficient number of friends do not 


' • The similarity of this to the funeral cus¬ 

toms of the lower class of Irish is very 
strijchig. 
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come forward io do this office volun¬ 
tarily. 

'I'heir funerals present a most deplor¬ 
able picture of grief and wailing. The 
coffin has no lid, and is borne by the 
friends of the deceased to the place of 
burial. There is no regular order of 
procession observed, nor is any one in¬ 
vited to attend the corpse. It is the 
duty of every Jew to follow it even 
but for part of the way. Thus, with¬ 
out clothing themselves in any sort of 


mourning, they leave their shops or 
occupations as the corpse passes through 
the streets, to join the crowd of 
mourners. They all assist in digging 
the grave of the deceased, as likewise 
in throwing the earth upon his coffin. 
Here all mutual animosities are obliged 
to he forgiven, and the eulogy of the 
deceased, if a good man, is pronounced 
over the grave! 

(2'o be coneludcil in our next.) 


R O y A L 110. 

A Talc of liah/. In Three Cantos. 

])Y II. r. 


IXSCRIPTfON TO 


Laby ! if in the fever of my mood, 

Wlien i) 0 (‘sy and love l)ave turn’d my heart 
To strains whicl\ mem’iy in its solitude 
Would fain recall—if in the wayu-ard part 
My soul liath chose,n to enact, one thought 
Of disrespe ct ti' thee liath e’er l)ceii brought 
To the cold test of I'cason, or one gleam 
(Jf scorn heen mingled with my fever’d dream— 

I know thy gentle nature, and I feel 
Tlie meed of guilt forsworn may yet he won j 
Tor thou hast kindliest feelings, and the seal 
Of love will close not to mine orison ; 

Then pardon thou the huinhle pride which lays 
With reverence at thy feet—this tribute to thy praise. 


Canto I. 

“ Man cannot live in solitude; the mind 
Lost in the tediiini of the unvarying i onnd 
Of thoughts and scenes, which jiress, hke 
senseless di'eanis. 

Upon its waking vision, seeks full oft 
To burst the dull monotony of thought, 
AVhich Ccists its shade around it.” 

I. 

It was an idle song,—perchance, too, sung 
As hut in mockery of the grief n Inch huiig 
Sliade-like upon her spirits ; plaintively. 
And with strange accents, came the music 
thrilling 

From the lone cell, as when glad birds are 
trilling 

In leafy groves their artless melody. 

But with far diff'rent promptings! 'tis 
most strange, 

That when the heart is sad, the tongue 
should range 

From joy to joy, as tho’ its deadliest grief 
M ere but a passing shade,—a sad relief 
To the excess of bliss, which, unconfiu’d, 

>v ere all tpo mighty for the powerless mend, 


So near th’ extremes of apathy and bliss! ' 

One impulse throngs the heart with veriest 

joy, . 

—A nuillitude of feelings :—one caste more 

And o’er the soul there cornea a loneliness. 

Whose dull inanity but serves to cloy 

The ccstacy of bliss which throbb’d before! 

She sung again;—a low deep murmuring 

— Of grief perchance — as when the whirl¬ 
winds moan 

Their plainings to the tempests: —soft 
withal, 

As tho’ the lips which breath’d it scarce 
might call 

From its lone sanctuary the hidden thought 

They fain would give to breath—and vainly 
sought ■' 

To probe the depths of the deep mine of 
feeling, 

Unsimn’d as yet by Passion’s holy light. 

Which—as when earth awmts tlie morn’s 
revealing— 

Unconscious slumber’d in its careless night. 

Oh ! breathe not~brcathe not—sure those 
tones reveal 
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A something which the heart would fain 
conceal; 

Woo’d hy those lips tlie liiddcn truth hath 
broken 

In pensive sadness from its charncll’d gloom, 
Like the low tones by angcl-spirits spoken 
O'er .’youth and beauty, when they first as¬ 
sume 

The pallid hues of age ; age ever rife ; 

With all the cold realities of life, ' 

Dead—dead for ever to the soothing tics 
Of love—and hope—and Nature’s sympa¬ 
thies, 

11 . ’ 

Now she hath ceas’d awhile—yet on the 
air 

There dwells a stillness not unmusical ; 

As though the winds liad heard, and innr- 
inur’d forth 

A plaintive echo of the dying fall 
Which linger’d on her lips ; or as the earth 
Held commune with the spheies, and trem¬ 
blingly 

Rlcnt with their hynmings the rich melody 
Of her own children —■ mingling loudly 
there. 

And giving voice to silence.—Once again 
Those strains arise, as when sad feelings 
press 

Darkly and silently the wearied soul, 

And—loth to part—retain their soft con¬ 
trol, 

Shedding a tender taint of pensivcncss, 

—A gloom not all unbless’d. 'J'herc be in 
men 

Who deem of woman as the veriest slave. 
Whose wearied limbs e’er press’d their 
welcome grave; 

Fool of his vices, pander to his will. 

Scorn’d and oppress’d, she clings around 
him still: 

Breath of Ais breath, his fate she learns to 
share, 

Whate’er betide— her form is ever there, 

In hope a bliss, a refuge in despair ! 

Her heart’s frank incense, ever fondly burn¬ 
ing. 

For him alone wmild have its passions live ; 
Her life—one deep interminable, yearning 
For love and hope— he little cares to give. 
He doth not know of this; how should 
it be 

—So centred in himself? The low still 
voice' 

Of conscious innocence shrinks from the 
noise 

Of guilt, presumptuous in iniquity. 

But when tlie parting sun hath fled the 
shore. 

And night, deep night, o’er earth’s wide 
bounds is spread. 

When the soul shrinks in sOme unconscious 
dread 

From ills it may but fancy, shadowing o’er 


Its inmost thought.s, 'and waking in the 
breast 

A world of feelings from llieir prison’d rest; 
AVlien fear stalks forth in all her terrors 
clad, 

And howling darkne.ss — eloquent in its 
Imsh— 

Breathes forth its silent plainings, like the 
gush 

Fj-om young eyes stealing, when the brain 
i.s mad 

With its conflicting cares — stormy tho’ 
still ;— 

Thus with his sense attun’d, and cv’ry 
thought 

Wrapt in its own intensity, jtour fortli 
In v/oman-tmics, the rich full glowing thrill 
()f love .and harmony—and tfive to birtli 
Ilymniugs of blLss .as wild and passion- 
fraught 

As e’er Cliitidara’s warbling forests might 
hrcatlic— 

Oh 1 more or less than man that form must 
be. 

Who then can feel his boiling passions 
seethe. 

Nor own that life—love—.soul—as spirits 
free, 

Meet in that passion’s wild intensity'. 

III. 

Tins is an,, idle song •, my young heart’s 
thought, 

Unliilor'd yet, yields up its wayward sense 
'I’o each new impulse, wav’ring as the strings 
Whose ev’ry tone a new-born magic flings 
To tlic fresh brcc’/.e, which moans as it had 
caught 

A voice—a breath—from their deep elo¬ 
quence— 

I spcilk but as I feel. The lowly dove. 
Form’d but for scenes of rest and hne— 
deep love, 

Shrinks from the giddy height Avhere far 
above 

The eagle flaps her wings—or soaring falls 
More deeply still than when in mid career 
She Idl’d the air with song. I am no seer, 
Nor mine the magic pen whose witchery 
thralls 

The raptur’d earth in bondage. Not to me 
Is giv’n tlie sceptred wand of poesy ; 

Yet I have woo’d her long, aud many and 
deep 

The burning tears my foolish heart would 
weep 

To learn how vain my efforts. Life hath 
been 

To me one long'[intcrminable scene 
Of dull monotony. Yet have I hop’d 
—Perchance too fondly—that the visionings 
AVhicli cheer my lonely dreams, like some 
low tone 

Re-echoing yet when the soft hand is gone 
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\Vliich call’d tlic magic from the faithful 
htriugs— 

And the deep sympathies whose pow’r have 
cop'd 

My inmost spirit—and the fiery flood 
t)f burning longings that have ,-ear’d niy 
soul 

In moods of passion, hoiiiuG: in my blood, 
And scorning reason's si)irille.''.s control— 
These I have hop’d—hut no ; an ay', away! 
Dreams which but torture whilst your rap¬ 
tures melt, 

I have, mista’on the wand’ring hopes ye 
dealt, 

And tire (prick pulse and throhlring brow 
of yoiilh, 

"For phantasies of poesy and truth, 
t)f nhich my heart nould fain approve the 
away. 

But if, Avherr gazing on tire brow of hcav’n. 
Deep longings rise—the lew alone riray 
know- — 

If, when the tempest its blue vault hath 
riv’n, 

1 joy’d trre in its roar, and har'd nry brow 
To cool its desolate scorching — if, when 
rr’cn 

Weaves irrto music the rich airs which blow. 
My .spirit hath yearn’d with longings not of 
earth. 

And irrorrrrt’d to mark my inmost feelings 
deirvth— 

If thoughts were mine—and joys—all have 
not felt, 

V isions of bliss, and dreamy hopes which 
melt 

The heart’s cold ieinc.ss—if these and ntorc 
I may not tell of—twine aroirnd rny sottl 
tVith their rich tcrrdrils, in their soft ronlrol 
Kitrdling a light where darkness rul’d be¬ 
fore— 

Oh! let them brighten still nry sadden’d 
heart, 

Or—valued birt for them—let life depart'. 

The world may deem me w'rong—per¬ 
chance 'tis so— 

But each (;ne has his faults—and I have 
mine; 

I may have sinn’d — the fairest flow'rs 
which grow 

Are not more perfect. I have fi-v’d my 
shrine, 

And I must bide its ills ; enough for me 
One deep—one passionate idolatry! 

From hoy-hood upwards it liatli been my 
fat(! 

To join with worldly natures. Desolate 
1 trod the scene, tlio' flow’i'ets strew’d my 

Wfiy, 

And mark’d tlie zephyrs with their leaflets 
play,, 

Uneon.scions save to iiiusc how things so fair 
Should he so rank and rampant: well* I 
knew_ 
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Thpir lines were not for me, and careless 
flew 

To wild avoidance of the hiring snare 
M idi nhicli they fain would tempt me. In 
my heart 

— a’y own sad heart—my sicken’d fancy 
songlit 

To frail.(■ a world where Love and Phantasy 
Might hold their rule unehcek’d. Alas! I 
l)01U;llt 

Thc.-(‘ pleasures lint too dearly; the keen 
smart 

Of solitude, and all the pangs which dart 
Like liglifniiur o’er the soul, when drearily 
7t si’cks tor rest in silence—(ah ! to me 
—’1 lie n.irm and pas.sion’d—could they fail 
to iiring 

Aiighl s.ivi' the fullest ppition of their sting ? 
And thus I piov'd in many aweary lunir 
Ihn/ much of soirow falls to manhood’s 
dow’r ; 

Aye, [irov’d by .sad experidice. There arc 
gleams 

CoiiK' o’er my spirit yet of those dark hours, 
’J’linlliiig it o'er like the unearthly dreams 
Which haunt the hicnst of genius. (.)h, to he. 
Thus sorrowing and alone—unmark’d to 
■see 

And feel— aveyce/—the cold reality 
Of love iinblcss’d- -to mark the glowing 
floM-r’s, 

My .spirit could deem an emblem of its 
wane. 

Fade one by one an ay—1 could not brook 
TliL fl'verisli e.sciteinciit. Love can live 
ISave only ndieii the Miss its r.iiiturcs give 
l.s fed by tears and smiles ; Imt oh ! the hook 
In n Inch is writ its deadliest, darkest bane. 
Is cold inanity. The heart will cling 
To some fair stem, like a cold, widow’d thing, 
'Which dies hut for its helpmate. Once 
again 

Mj' heart n ns busy ’mid the haunts of men, 
And jet once more \ras niilden’d. M'cll 1 
know 

The world is not to blame : I am too much 
The erratnre ot iny feelings—jet melhinks 
—'Wronglj’ perchance—'hvere better _to be 
such 

—Better to prove the darkest depths of woe, 
Thau live the slave whose conscious spirit 
shrinks 

From I’nith as from a venom. I hav'ebcen 
Slander’d beyond endurance. What although 
The .shade n hich casts its stamp upon my 
brow 

Bespeak a tint of griff.’ and the wild mien, 
Au(l downcast look, and ej’e sufl'iis'd with 
tears. 

Reveals a page wliicli tells liou' cold thought 
sears, 

A nil stiffens or. t]ie features ? Tlie.y but dream 
Who re.ad the inmost workings of the heart 
By outward signs : things may be well to 
seem 
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Which arc not well to be; shadows im¬ 
part 

Deception only ; wc do tliink—and think. 
And gaze—and gaze—until our ev’iy sense 
Bears V.itness^to our judgment, each fresh 
chic 

Serving to prove our first iinpi'cssioii true. 
'Tis falsely done, or wliy so madly shrink 
From aught which lends to wean our 
reas’ning thence ? 

But thus it is—so captious is our part, 

And s.ul looks oft conceal a hiugliitig heart, 
I speak but of myself ; my cares arc great, 
But sadder is my broiv, and daik thoughts 
seem 

To press upon my .soul, as ttiough my fate 
AVere tied to things hut lorn atul desolate. 
And lam left, forsootii, as tho’ my breast 
No feeding held with others, and the gleam 
Of laive and Fellowsliip were sunk to le-t. 
Chill'd by the coldness of the cares which i ise 
To thrall my spirit’s deepest sympathies. 
This is not in my nature—1 would love. 
And know my love reipiited—I would he 
A j>ai flier ill the tics which others prove, 
Aod rather join the cold reality 
Of their yet colder feelings, than thus live 
A world within myself, like some lone star 
Wliich feeds on its own light, and ponr.salar 
Its hallow’d beam on some iintroclden track 
To a cold nothingness, wliieli hiirleth hack 
Hut so much of its liglit, as servos to shew 
How deep the gloom its vain intent would 
strive 

To brighteii with the lightning of its glow. 

I would join hearts to mine, and make a 
home 

Of deep afi’cclions round its sanctuary 
()f hidden thoughts and feelings, which but lie 
Till some soft breath in its sweet thrill shall 
come, 

Like faery-wand, to hurst the stilly sleep 
Ill which tho.se feelings rest. Uh ! I could 
weep 

In very anguish o’er the e.irthly chill 
W’ith which the world would clog the soar¬ 
ing will ! 

But i* my sleep unbroken ? Not one hand 
To draw the veil away ? Oh, for the wand 
Of Poesy’s self to weave my richest sense 
In the wild tones of Love’s own eloquence ! 
Oh for the voice of music to rei'eal 
Hovv one sweet angel hurst my S 2 nrit’s seal! 
Uh! could my stubborn heart unbind the 
thought 

Which rankles at its core, and give to breath 
A faint resemblance of the sense which 
clings, 

Shade-like, around it—could the thousand 
springs 

Of Hope embody from their silent death 
My spirit’s vaguest yearnings—all were 
nought 

—Aye, leif» than nought—whidi purpos’d 
to reveal 


The many throbs which I have felt—and 
feel— 

For that one sole divinity. She came 
Like a soft shower to quench the searing 
(l.ime 

Which scorch’d— 3 'et chill’d—my feelings. 
She luilh been, 

Thio’ life's diiilc maze, tlic one]fond soul, 
who,sc smile 

W :is lo\e and cnovff)'. What irks it me 
That niiiii may fiowii, or hopes and dreams 
iiM}' he 

Ineonst.int as the smiheain ? I can wean 
My darkest thoughts to passion's softest 
guile 

—t'.iii lay a spi'll upon iii}' ev’ry care, 

M'itli one sweet thought of /icr. Jh-rehance 
she’s l.iir 

—'J'h.it U'.ds but with myself, IVrchancc 
her heart, 

Like mine, liath bow'd it with as deep a love 
As eaitldy hrea.sls nias'- feel—that is a part 
Uf our ou'ii secrecies. The world may mov(«, 
Hut cannot dim, the jta.ssioiiale thoughts 
wlilch flow 

From my fond breast to The one sainted 
shiiuc. 

Which owns its best idolatry—below 
The fondest ho[»(‘ which bids my bosom glow 
—The throb of bliss to claim tbat angel mine! 

IV, 

Hilt to 0111 ’ tale. The dying song was hush’d, 
And silence reign’d supreme, save when 
there gush'd 

From those young ejes of eloquent toii- 
dernes.s, 

That Hood which tclIs liow deep the bitterness 
In which tlieir growth is nuitiir’d, giving life 
And joyonsru'ss to the sad licart which thrill’d 
With the keen sense of one, whose hopes are 
chill'd 

Hv the cold heartlessness of worldly strife. 
IV'hy doth she weep—that young aud beau- 
teous one — 

^Vl^ose ev’rj' thought should he hut a.s the 
stars 

In purity a light ? Why doth she weep, 
And turn her glist’niiig eyes to the pale 
moon, 

Fit cmbleiii of herself ? What care debars 
Her yoiitliful sjiirits of their wonted How, 
And makes a havoc of the thoughts which 
sleep 

In careless gladness 'neath her throbbing 
brow ? 

AVliy doth she 'weep ? Alas ! my foolish 
heart. 

Sure thou hast known the glad relief which 
springs, 

When in the hour of lone imaginings, 

Thy teais have flow’d uncheck’d? Sure 
tliuu hu.st felt 

(^iid, feeling, own’d the bli&s its throbs 
impart,) 
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The penceful calm which follows the cold 
blight 

Of thwarted feeling, M hen our sorrows melt 
In the warm gush of tears ! Oh 1 tlion bast 
lost 

Thy keenness of perception ! Tonipesl-tosl, 
Who, when the tlireat’ning storm again is 
rife, 

lint callous grows—as though the lashing 
waves 

To him were hut as {daythings ? lie hnt 
raves, 

Who deems the impress on onr senses made 
May have its pow’r o’ernd’d ; disuse maj' 
shade, 

And happier da}’s may hold contentions strife 
With parted feelings—hnt the. stamp is 
seal’d 

And maynotbcei’as'd. Freshjoys may come. 
And the young heart rebound >is to a lionie 
Of quiet li«)pe and love—but oh ! vitliin 
—Deeply w'ithiii — the gnawing canker 
sways, 

And sliades will come—we know not to 
control, 

Which hurl the heart once more upon the 
ways 

It trod of yore—when grief perchance—or 
sin— 

Cast its dark taint in life’s commingled bowl. 

V. 

Oh ! fair and youthful! heantifnl and warm. 
In youth’s glad spring, a stranger to the storm 
Of cares and wild commotionings, wiiich 
sway 

The common mass—in form as pure and 
light 

As the morn zephyrs when their hreathings 

Witli the young sunbeams—spiritual and 
bright 

In beauty, as the viewle.ss sense wliich clings 
Jlomul a young poet’s dreams, ere care 
and blight 

Have chill’d the wildness of his visionings— 
Shap’d in the mould of that bright Ibmi 
whose pow’r 

None earthly hut have felt—what dost thou 
here 

With thy pale fiice, where beauty’s bright¬ 
est dow’r 

In vain resists tlic chilling thoughts wliich 
sear 

And wither up the heart~wliere man is not 
To give life—joy—love—energy—which 
make 

An Eden of destruction, and fuvake 
Fresh joys to blend tiieir pow’rs, and gild 
the sjiot 

■Where, desolate and lorn, the cold heart 
throbs 

With weak’ning action as each impulse 
robs 

A space from life’s apportionment, and leads 
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By ling'ring steps the sicken'd feeling down 
Bene.vtb llio ])r(‘ssurc of that soft decay, 
Wliicli lends such beauty as it wends its 
way 

To death’s dark cold forgetting—like a 
froun, 

M’hoso dark’ning chill on beauty’s glad- 
ue.ss feeds > 

\A'liat dost thou here—in the pale place of 
woe, 

AV'ithin whose dreary cells and inould’ring 
aisles 

The pallid nun avith envying heart reviles 
The joys and hopes Aer breast may never 
know ? 

M'Jiere, exile from her race, the mntt’ring 
saint 

Sliriiiks, all-unwilling, from the earthly 
taint 

Slie (loafs on, yet de.spises—ling’ring there 
the sad lew whose lots like lier’.s are 
cast 

In void and nothingnc.ss :—afar from earth, 
It.s hojirs and glcain.s of happiiie.s.s, its glare 
Of Jiving dreams and visions, which give 
In'rtli 

’I'o love and bliss, and scatter the cold dearth 
Ol' wasted feeling—where the heart may 
dare 

Shrink from the mildew of the chilling blast 
Of livid loneliness, and join the throng 
Whose lives pass onward as a poet’s song, 
When the bright thoughts—but few alone 
have feit— 

In niplnrou.s fullness on liis soul have 
dwelt; 

—Holding their course, 'divested of the 
pow’rs 

Of their high souls, and bending lowly down 
To the cold shrine, wdicnce ^Vesta’s hand 
hath tlivown 

Her icy wand across the spirit’s spring, 
AV’hich hounds to hail the feather-footed 
hours, 

Yielding, at least, a pleasure’s echoing ; 
Shut from the world—its sunshine—and 
gay flow’rs— 

And living only as despair can live 
in the cold liopeless thrill itself doth give! 

VI. 

What part hath she with them—she, whose 
dark eye 

Glances but love and mind .> Why doth she 
stoop 

From her high nature to upraise the sigh, 
And blend the tear with J:he lorn hearts 
which droop 

In pining loneliness their hours away, 

Till the cold grave shall claim its willing 
prey ? 

Sure she was ne’er for this 1 too bright— 
too warm 

The meaning smile, whose glancing can dis¬ 
arm 
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E’en grief of half its sting: too much ^of 
love 

In her dark eye is shrin’d, for her to prove 
The pangs which cold and heartless breasts 
alone 

Have povv’r to cope with ; in her ev’ry tone 
Too much of passion dwells, too deep a 
thrill 

Of hope and happiness entwines the heart, 
Halving in ecstacj’' the bounding will, 

Which yearns with vaguest longings as it 
drinks 

The rich full tones that from those lips de¬ 
part. 

Oh ! how my inmost soul with loathing 
shrinks 

To dream how much of hope—how much 
of bliss 

Must live and die unknown ; daily to note 
^\lth tear-wet eye, vvliat wrecks of feeling 
float 

On life’s dark sea to join death’.s cold abyss, 
Unseen—or seen, uncared for. Oh! thi.s 
world 

Is very—very careless !—No I for this 
Her form was never meant. How could 
she brook 

The searing sense of love and fricnd.ship 
hurl’d 

From her warm breast, whilst ev’ry iife- 
p'llse shook 

Kesponsive to their calks ; and ev’ry look 
Bore in its ghincc a light which work’d its 
way 

To the mind’s deepest solitudes, and there 
Blent with its richest sense, and laid a snare 
Once felt, all pow’r were vain to cdiase away ? 

Oh '. Rosalie—young Rosalie—thou thing 
Of germing love and passion—thou whose 
heart 

Should gush with feeling as the soaring wave. 
To hail the moonbeam, bounding to take 
wing. 

And fly the gulph wliich circles thee, the 
grave 

Of thy glad hopes and sympathies, which 
burn 

Within thy breast as in their fun’ral urn. 

Till grief unbind its pinions and depart—■ 
Thou to whom pow’r is love—all fear—all 
hope 

Center’d in that one word’s unbounded 
scope; 

Thou whose fond breast would mingle with 
the smile 

Of happy faces, and encircled there 
Make cause for marvel, that a form so fair 
Should have been lorn so long—Oh I not 
for thee 

The cold—the spiritless unreality 
Of hearts whose thoughts trom fellowship 
recoil! 

Not thine (albeit the world would have 
it so) 
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To live,—to die—In the cold cheerless show 
Miiich cheeks will make ofbli.ss, and laugh¬ 
ing eyes 

Reveal of deep and passionate sympathies— 
Whilst strange oracular sound.s, the spirit's 
sighs, 

Bespeak liow rankly the gl.id visage lies. 

VII. 

She, was the scion of a noble race, 

A paragon of beauty and of worth. 

The maid uho rules my song. In early 
youth 

They bore her from her boinc ere yet the 
trace 

Of girlhood’s print was written on her face. 
Or her young heait could image the cold 
dc.'.rth 

In which they f.iin would place her. Nay, 
in sooth, 

Impatient of restraint, her young pulse beat 
W^itli a redoubled ardour as her feel 
O'erstepp’d the threshold, but to tempt a 
fate 

Of all most utterly lorn and <lesolate ! 

They bore her from lier liome in life’s'glad 
^ spring, 

Kre yet a trace of care or sorrowing 
W.is'prinl.edon herljrow; she left them all — 
The lov’d—the beautiful—and gladly went 
As tlio’ her soul it’s ev’ry bond liad rent. 
And buru’d to scape society’s dull thrall. 

Vllt. 

Our youth is all extremes : no cold restraint 
Can mar oiir juilse’s ardour: cadi new 
taint 

Or throngs the heart with pleasure’s ecstasy. 
Or bursts in stormy torrents from tlie e\o : 
No gentle throb the bounding heart lieguilcs. 
We live—we breathe alone m tears and 
siiiiles; 

No mem’ry comes with its rold cares and 
fears 

To stay our life’s full current: by-gone 
years 

Dart Imt a faint impression, then depart 
Uniiiark’d — nncar’d for—by tli’ clastic 
heart. ■ 

The future, too, to boyliood’s smnnier time 
So fraught with hope and bliss in child¬ 
hood’s hour. 

Moves but a passing thought, but ne’er may 
dim 

With joy or pain the then prevailing pow’r. 
So Rosalie, when first her glance she turn’d 
To the blue sky, where she could deem ill¬ 
um’d 

A thousand phantasies whidi youth alone 
Can read presented there, her glist’ning eye. 
Responsive to her heart, glanc’d tremblingly 
With joy’s own ardour. But, as days pass’d 
on, 

^And time reveal’d the cheat, how could she 
sleep 
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In carelessness e’en then?—No 1 let her 
weep! 

Time still kept journeying on, as time hath 
done, 

And yet will do, until the source he gone 

Frotnu’liicli its springs are nurtur'd. Youth 
came dancing 

^Vith its frank thoughts and laughing hopes, 
and tlu'ii 

Her spirit could feel its uasteof ardour, 
when 

She turn’d her thought to the glad dreams 
enhaiiciiig 

The treasur'd pleasures of her fellow men. 

Aye feel—most keenly feel! then would she 
think 

Of tlie sweet liopes of \rliieh she wont to 
drink, 

And the fond cares which dwelt upon her 
form 

When cliildliood's path was her’s, ere yet the 
storm 

Of billowy thoughts iiad rankled in her soul, 

(Jr grief’s dark sway had prov’d its sad 
control : 

And then a tearu'onld rise—a requiem tear—■ 

(J’er joys which incm'ry serv’d but to en¬ 
dear. 

Hope came at last—the syren’s voice—to 
cast 


A halm upon her sorrowings; and in dreams 
A sweet form hover’d round lier, like the 
gleams 

Which light deserted hearts, when bliss at 
last 

Finds entrance to their depths. It linger’d 


yft. 

That radiant form, and in her thoughts by 
day. 

Her cv’iy dream by night, her eyes were 
wet 

With teats of deep airection, which would 


say 

'J’hei 0 was ti something she might not re¬ 
veal, 

And )ct, tmwillingly, could scarce con¬ 
ceal ; 

And other tlionghts wcrelicr’s thiin when, of 
yore, 

Her he.irt’s best hopes ue.re tied to lone- 
1 1 lies;-; 

And loftier was her tone, her step more 
light, 

And niiiiglod echos of deep Inippiness 

—Ih aiity’s loud .'lighs — nnwrapt her spirit’s 
Idi'iht. 

—Oil love—deep love—so thralling in thy 
pow’r! 


Woii.crhami>lm. 


rOUTFOLIO. 


pKVTcn ov Fnrxcn Fr-MAi.r; Ciia- 
11ACTKR.—Ernestine is youngand pretty; 
she ir, just the w’ornaii that all other 
women join in ili.slikiiig, because she is 
piquant, anil that men find adorahh', 
bceansc .she is somewhat of a flirt. (Jn- 
eeasiiig pursuit of pleasure, her toilet, 
and ilrawiiig-rhoin gossip, make u]! the 
whole of her occupations—hew happi¬ 
ness—her existence. 

“• And what of love?” asks some 
fair contemporary of la belle Ernestine, 
whose pensive expression shews she is 
touched with that malady. Ah yes! 
love may he delightful to the one, but 
it is tiresome enough to the other. 

Be it known that love is by no means 
necessary to the existence,of Ernestine. 
To draw universal attention, to enchant 
by her numerous attractions all tliat 
flatters her pride, and gives her great 
satisfaction, for her charms .she flnds 
are duly a])pveciatcd; but as to bestow¬ 
ing her affection on any one in return 
for the love she has excited—the idea is 


ah.surd; ivould not .such a whim de¬ 
tach her from the spliere in which she 
moves? and how can the world spare 
Jirnestiuc, or Ernestine live one day 
out of the atmosphere of dissipation ? 

iMi'antime, out of the crowd of her 
captives, she distinguishes one suffici¬ 
ently to rai.sc the envy of all the rest. 

Ever near her, attentive to lier least 
wish, Frederic sought to break the spells 
of tlic world, by winding around her 
the chains of love; he .sought to draw 
lior from the vortex of la.shion, and to 
attach her to himself: it was in vain 
that he appealed to th6 teiulcrest feelings 
of her heart—Ernestine had no heart! 

At last, by dint of patient endurance 
and earnest supplication, Frederic ob¬ 
tains from her a promise that she will 
devote one evening to himself alone; 
during these short happy hours, all 
company is to be excluded. Ernestine 
lias actually given up all other engage¬ 
ments, and thi.s is much for her. She 
reclines on the sofa till the hour of 
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appointment, weary and fatigued with 
her own company. To wile away the 
tedious time, she meditates on the 
Countess of B—’s new robe, on I\fa- 
dame tf—’s spiteful speeches, on her 
last new plume of feathers, and other 
concerns of equal weight and moment. 
Ill the midst of her reverie a note is put 
into her hands; it i.s from the Dnehesse 
de V—, reminding her that she gives a 
splendid ball that evening, and claim¬ 
ing her presence; but poor Frederic, he 
is reckoning on her promise. All other 
engagements l‘'rncstine had resigned for 
him; in truth, they Iiappened to bo 
those that possessed few attractions— 
til is one had been forgotten, or the 
evening mistaken. The rooms will be 
so crowded—the dresses so sliiking— 
the most distinguished assembly of the 
season. Can it pass w'ithont her No, 
she must go—she will go—slie docs go. 

Frederic arrives, agitated by hopes 
and fears. She wdiom he adores is 
gone. Convinced she loves him not, 
she is still beloved by him. Sorrowful 
and unhappy, if he would be in h.r- 
ncstiue’s ])re.sonce, he must go seek her 
in ilic midst of that world of dissipation 
that ever divides her from him. 

(hjuTi rsiiie.—The most sentimental 
courtship whieh w^e have read or heard 
of, recently took place in a town in 
Nottinghamshire —Louisa was the only 
child of a gentleman, who, blessed with 
affluence,had spared no pains toimjirove, 
by a liberal education, the graces which 
nature had lavished upon his daughter ; 
in short, Louisa was an heiress, and like 
most other heiresses, had a very nume¬ 
rous train of suitors :— 

“ Among the rest young William bow’d, 
But never talked of love.” 


lie was a young man of inestimable 
worth, and of high talents, but he pos¬ 
sessed no small share of that diffidence 
which is usually attendant on true merit; 
all which actpiircmonts Louisa was not 
the last to discover. Tlicir eyes had 
long professed .i mufual ilame before ho 
could muster tlie courage to declare his 
jiassion. (Uiaiice threw in his way a 
golden opportunity—they ivero alone ;— 
after an awkward silence of some mi- 
nntes he adv.anced and took her hand— 
“ Louisa.”—Hisvoico faltered—he could 
not utter a single word further, but his 
clcxpieut counteiianee spoke the rest.— 
Louisa understood him ; and, over¬ 
whelmed w'ith confusion, stammered 
out, “ C»(>, ft.s/,- >H7/ fiiilirr." 

ilEi'M.e I'lONS ON MvnjuA(,r. — Na¬ 
ture, and Nature’s Cod smile upon the 
union whieh is sw'eetened by love, and 
.sanctified by law. The sphere of our 
aflection is enlarged, and our jileasures 
take a wider range. A\'e hecoiuc more 
im))ortant and respected among men, 
and existence itself is doubly engaged 
with this—our softer self. Misfortune 
loses half its anguish beneath the sooth¬ 
ing influence of her smiles, and triumph 
becomes more triumpluint when shared 
■witli her—without her, what is man? 
a roving and restless being; driven at 
pleasure by romantic .speculation, and 
cheated into misery by futile hopes; the 
mad victim of untamed passi6ns, and the 
disappointed jmrsuer of fruitUss joys. 
But in marriage he awakens to a new 
life; he follows a path more expanded 
ami nobler than the narrow road to .self¬ 
aggrandisement, that is seattcred with 
more fragrant flowers, and illuminated 
by a clearer light. 


of iSooii0> 


TUB ROMANCE OF III.STORY.—SPAIN. 

lii/ Don T. (Ic Trueba. London : 

Edward Bull. 

Nothing can be more interesting 
than the records of those striking events, 
which, while they seem romantic, bear 
the impress of truths or facts, as it were, 
treading upon the heels of fiction, yet 
handed down with all the proofs of 
authenticity. Our own history supplies 


many instances of this kind; but chat 
of Spain—the very land of legend—is 
indeed prolific. The title of the work 
on our table raises vast expectations— 
tlie vohitne.s realise them ; they bespeak 
the author’s taste as well as his profound 
knowledge of Spanish history. 

AFc shall draw somewhat largely on 
one of the narratives, because it is inter¬ 
esting in itself, and at the same time is 
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a fine specimen of the work. “ The 
Fair Jewess,'’ the mistress of Alphonso 
VII., has so completely engrossed the 
attentions of the king as to induce a total 
neglect of ])ublic afiliirs; and her uncle 
lleuhenhas used tlie influence which slit 
possessed to procure marked advantages 
for the Jews. The proud Castilian 
noble.s, fully aware of the ascendancy 
which both possessed, and determined 
upon revenge, have entered into a league 
for that purpose. 'I’he king finds his mis¬ 
tress on one occasion absorbeil in grief, 
and importunes her to e.\])lain the cause ; 
her extreme reluctance induces the 
king to urge an explanation, and at this 
peiiod we take tip the narrative. 

“ ‘ C:m yon believe it, my dear lord?’ 
said Riicliel, half asli.uiied, and eiideavour- 
ing to conceal in a siniie the iearlnl hodini;s 
of her heart. ‘ ('an yon helicvc that a 
dream, an .airy toidish dream, is tlie sole 
motive of llu; emotion yon now .see on my 
countenance '—Ves a dream, nothing hut a 
dream.’ 

“ ‘ I for one,’ said the King, l.iughing, 

‘ am most sceptical on the subject of such 
nnsubstuntial visitors. I nevi-r either hc- 
liovc their promises, or fear their threats, 
hut treat lioth one and tlie other m illi c<|ual 
indilfcrence. IJiit what does thy dream 
portend, my love'y llachel ?’ 

“ ‘ Alost fearful eients! a doom th.it 
thrills me uith horror.’ 

“ ‘ To you, lo^ e ?’ 

“ ‘ Ves, to me and to my uncle ?’ 

“ ‘ Indeed ; well, 1 can nsmre thee lliat 
thy dream is in very truth an impostor, 
which fills thy bosom witli vain fears, that 
ivill soon he di.ssipatcd by the sport that is 
to occupy the day.’ 

“ ‘What sport, my honoured King ?’ in- 
(juired Rache.l with some emotion. 

“ ‘ Tlie cliase,’ answered .Vlphonso. 

“ At the aniioimceuient of this single 
word a dreadful emotion w.as discernihle in 
the .Jewess ; she nlterod a faint scream, the 
colour completely forsook her cheek, and 
her eyes be.mied with a wild look of terror 
and dismay. .She seemed ready to sink ex¬ 
hausted and lifeless^ The King in al.arni 
supported her in his arms, and with tender 
fomhies.s endeavoured to cahii her agita¬ 
tion. 

“ ‘What ails thee, love?’ he said, in a 
voice broken by fear and aifection. ‘ Wliat 
strange emotion i.s this ? Speak, oh .speak, 
if thou do not wish to see me lose my rea¬ 
son !’ 

“ ‘ Oh, Alphonso ! ’ muttered the .Jewess, 
in a faint time and manner, ‘ forgive my 
weakness ; hut the announcement was so 
unexpected and fearful-• • 


“ ‘ nic announcement, love ? You be¬ 
wilder my imagination ; what fearful an- 
iiounecmenl is this ?’ 

“ ‘ The chase! the chase!’ replied Ra- 
rhael, with redoubled emotion. 

“ ‘ The chase, and how can that sport in¬ 
terfere with thy happiness and safety ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh, it is dreadfully connected with 
my dream !’ 

“ ‘ The drc.im again ! ’Tis strange! 
sjX'ak, my dearest Rachel; explain the 
pui'iiort of that horrid dream, which has 
jn-oduced such melancholy results upon thy 
mind.’ 

“ ‘ Methought,’ said the Jewess, .after a 
pause, in uInch she endeavoured to regain 
some composure, ‘ methought you liad in- 
^•lte(l all the principal noliles to a grand 
i hase ; the prejiarations were n.agnltvecnt, 
and :dl Toledo rung with the joy of the ani- 
m.iting pastime. Hy j'our desire, I accom- 
p.uiied you, ami the eav.ilc.ide left the city 
u ith he.irts hounding witli delight and hope. 
IJiit, alas ! mine was no partaker in the ge¬ 
neral satisfaction ! An iindefinahlc pre¬ 
sentiment of evil was so firmly rooted there, 
that neither thy soothing endearments, nor 
the excitement of the pursuit, could divert 
my thoughts from their inotirnfiil tendency. 
The sport eonliuued, however, with nmeh 
.spirit, .several animals were .speared, and the 
lively strains of the bugles, and the joyous 
cries of the nobles and their attendants, 
contributed to throw a more stirring in¬ 
terest into the .scene. IJiit my sadness, in- 
sle.id of abating, seemed only to incre.'ise, at 
the sight of (very new trophy of the chase. 
At last, a jirodigious boar, with horrid tusk 
<ind II.lining eye.s, was startled from his re- 
jioso. The (.'astiliau nobles raised a shout of 
joy, and went boldly to engage the terrific 
monster. The boar grinned fearfully against 
them, and savagely prepared for the conflict. 
Hut his growl of wrath was soon converted 
into a cry of lauicnUtion—a dozen pointed 
weapons were darted against him; en¬ 
raged, he, roused himself to fury, and shook 
the arrows from his side, till, smarting with 
the pain, he darted against his foes ; but 
ivas met by a forest of spears, under which 
lie perished. Then, oh, Alphonso! then, 
to my utter dismay and liorror, I saw the 
fallen and bleeding animal suddenly trans¬ 
formed into the resemblance of Reuben—of 
my own uncle ! I screamed in terror, and, 
starting fearfully, awoke.’ 

“ Alphonso smiled at the recital of so 
strange a dream, and said, ‘ but yon men¬ 
tioned that your own doom ivas connected 
with the chase ; how can this be ? ’ 

“‘Alas!’ resumed Rachel, still agi¬ 
tated, ‘ my fearful vision did not end there ; 
1 again fell asleep, and again the ominous 
vision of the chase was presented to my 
view. A timid doe, of fair colour, but 
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sprinkled with spots, came flyinp: in wild 
terror down the valley, fiercely pursued by 
several huntsmen ; at lenplli slie was over¬ 
taken and surrounded ; she east a mournful 
and appalling look towards her enemies, 
then uttered a most painful cry, and sunk 
to the ground jiierced with the barbarous 
wounds. This was the most frightful por¬ 
tion of my dream—the poor bleeding doe 
gradually as.suiued my image, fii propor¬ 
tion that this transioi niation was wrought, 
most aentc pains oppressed me, as if I felt 
the wounds with wliieh the dying ereaUire 
was covered. Then I heanl an awful voice 
.speaking in mj’ aiTrighled ear— Rachel ’ 
RachelBeware the chase, for it is the 
chase that will cause thy doom 

“ Alphonso .again strove to dispel the 
ominous fears of the treuihling girl. He 
pressed her fondly to his breast, as he .softiv 
said, ‘ il.achol, what eanst thoii fear whilst 
shicided by my arm ; who would dare to 
move against thee whilst Alphonso draws 
breathTrust to my love, my powi'r; 
follow me to the chase to-day, and thou 
wilt see how puefile and groundless ;ire thy 
apprehensions.’ 

“ ‘ Oh no no, Alphonso,’ interposed 
Rachel, with greater emotion, ‘ indulge, me 
in this u eakness; do not oblige me to be 
present at the fateful scene. I know the 
folly of my dretul, yet the ominous warning 
still rings iu my ear. I would not join the 
chase.’ 

“ ‘ Well, well,’ said the king, smiling, 

‘ I will not press you to any thing that does 
not meet with your concurrence. Since 
you apprehend danger from the chase, re¬ 
main in the palace till my return ; miy, to 
shew you how solicitous 1 am to gratify 
you even in a foolisli chimera, I will use all 
my elForts to break the power of the lu’c- 
dirtioii. Instead of a grand excursion with 
mighty preparations, 1 shall only sot out 
with thi'ee or four attendants, and instead 
of noisy bugles, .and clamour and splendour, 
I shall leave 'Toledo almost incognito, s() 
that my short absence will he totally un¬ 
known to the nobles of my court.’ 

“ With these assurances he snrceeded in 
calming the agitation of his beloved mis- 
tres.s. A sweet smile now playeil on lu'r 
lip, and she looked lovingly on Alphonso, 
in gratitude for his tender solicitude. As 
the day was far advanced, he then retired to 
giv'c orders for his private departure for the 
chiise. He chose for his companions on the 
occasion only four attendants, and those of 
subordinate station. The party wa.s com¬ 
posed of a single knight, Hon Rodrigo 
Roelas—the other three were inferior per¬ 
sons, Having made these arrangements 
the King returned to receive the parting 
embrace of Rachel, as it was his custom 
upon the shortest absence. 


“ The looks of the devoted Jewess again 
as.sumed a gloomy cast—a profound sigh 
escaped her hihoiiring bosom—she felt a 
presenliiiieiil of evil, which she|strovc to 
smother, in order not tod istressher anxious 
lover, 

“ ‘ l''.irewc 11 , my deare.st Rachel,’ said 
he tenderly, as he bestowed the t^ofUst kiss 
on her snowy foiebi-ad : ‘ larewell' it shall 
not be long ere 1 letiini to thv fond em- 
binee.' 

“ He disengaged him self from her arm.s, 
and w.is .-lowly relrealiiig from her pre¬ 
sence, wlum she fixed a moiirulul glance 
upon him, and ihcn, with a sudden impulse, 
she Hew to him, and i.illiiig on his ho.soiii, 
ga\(' \'eut to a flood of le.iis. 

“ Tliis unusual emotion alarmed tliC 
King. He remained for some time in a 
deep reverie, then, in an allVctioiiate lone, 
said— 

“ ‘ ll.ichel, if you wish it, J will not cpiit 
thy side ?’ 

“ ‘ Oh no, go' to the chase,’ she an¬ 
swered eagei ly, ‘ for 1 sh.ill not renaiu my 
peace .•iiid tranipiillity until it is oier. 
Only promisi' me ; proiui.si' me in the name 
of ("ir fondest loves, not to t.iriy 111 the 
sport beyond four iu tlie afternoon.’ 

“ ‘ Ves, dearest,’ s.iid Alphonso, ‘ thyr 
wishes shall 1)0. obeyed; therefore cheer up, 
and p.iss the time pteasanUy during my 
absence. I.ook to tby blooming bowers, 
and do not neglect tliy Into, that sweet in¬ 
strument which, in unison with thy still 
sweeter voice, has atfonled to Alidionso 
some of the most enraptured moments of 
his life. Adieu, my best beloved, adieu, 
and he of good hoiii t.’ 

“ .-\s he said this he withdrew from the 
apartment; hut no sooner w a.- he gmiie than 
a hi'avy eloiid seemed to have fallen 01 er 
the eyes of the .sorroiving dewess. Hiiahlc 
to r<\slpain her anxiety as she heard the 
hoof of the prancing hoires on (he ji.ii eineiit, 
she gently stole a look from her c.iseiuent, 
and saw the King and his four nUendants 
proceeding to the spoil. Slic kept lier loiul 
gaze steadily lixed njion him; and when dis¬ 
tance at length closed him from her sight, 
her melancholy' eyes were siilfiised with 
tears. Tn a sad agitated tone she siglied— 

“ ‘ Al.-is ! this is an ominous patting,’ 

“ The unfortunate giil laboured under 
strong mental agony ; the idea of .some itn- 
pending calaiulty had obtained such fearful 
aseondanrv o^'rher, that no sooner did she 
iind herself alone, than a feeling of desola¬ 
tion, of hopelessnes.s, 'settled in her heart. 
She called Sarah, her Jewish attendant, to 
her side, for she appeared afraid to remain 
alone. She then wandered into the garden, 
and, led by a sort of melancholy instinct, 
pursued those paths which she had often 
•trod in. the company of him she so passion- 
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.'ilcly loved, tint notliinfa; rould di.s|iel the 
.'ibriorhinp: gloom whirh clouded her mind. 
I'lvery oliject to which she tied for relief 
scrve.d only to increase lier hodiiig nielan- 
eholy. She found food for sorrow in the 
coiileinplation of those trees whose shad<»w 
hud often shadeal their loving laniblei li<iin 
intrusion ; and the .sweet carols (d iliosc 
birils who.se gentle strains had s, rved to 
heighten their dreary rapture, now eoiueyed 
to her ear only inelaneholy notes predielive. 
of inisfortnne. 

“ Then, following the inslrnetion.s of her 
dear lord, she repaired to her ehanilier, and, 
taking lip her lute, endeavoured to dispeise 
the dark iin.iges that [iies.sed upon her ima¬ 
gination. Jhit a tat.il eh.inii led her into a 
strain id' .sorrow which was in aeroidaiiee 
with her iiresent slate of niind, and in a 
plaintii'e lone .she sang the lolloii iog lay : 

Wli enre rise dicse fi ais iliat lilt iii> Imsi-'t ? 

Tins cionbt that mars mv lire.on ot love ? 

I tlioii<;ht lint while supiemi'lv lilest, 

Sp.oii’.s loi'cliesf, pioiiili-a ihiim s .iliove, 

I'liat fe.ir eniild tiins .11 niniil inn iding-- 
Tliat itoiiht could tliiM my busoiii w 
Jiure hovers o’er me willi tho .smile 
Willi li proiiiise.s mil li.iii(,iiig al.uloesv; 

Blit, listeiiifig to his chirms tlie while, 

My soul IS bow’d wilb secret saduess. 

I siiould be al.iil- -nor weep, nor siab, 

With love JO hlest, so liii|;ht as iinue ; 

Bat visions (l.irk and drear pass liy. 

And tiiiim prndpei Is Cease to slime. 

“ 'fhe last strain of the liilt; had sc.ircely 
ceased its vihralion, amt the mournful Ua- 
clicl was prepai’iiig to sing atiollier verse, 
when the in.sirn.uent lell fiom her luiiids, 
and she started up in alarm, * t)h, my 
Sarah,’ .she anxiously ciied, ‘ did you not 
hear a noise.’—liaik! it appioaclies--it 
swells oil the Mind. Merciful lie.ii ens, m hat 
do these dreadful sounds portend ?’ 

“ ‘ Mush ’ sweet lady,’ said her Httend.int, 

‘ 1 hear nothing to excite alarni and dread ; 
’li.s true some noi.se i.s heard in the distance, 
hut there is nothing strange in the ciirum- 
stanee, A (piarrel, a himily feud of two 
powerful families, or a parly of drunken 
liaiidicraftsmoii, arc daily an’ording occasion 
for the like noises and clanumr.s. Let ns 
not triinhle ourselves aluiiit the matter, sa¬ 
tisfied that we are out of the roach of such 
hroils, and secure from the dangers that ac- 
companv theiii.' 

“ ‘ ^iy heart misgives me, lenihly,' ex¬ 
claimed Rachel, still more agitated. ‘ 1 
feel ft deadly pressure on iny bosom ; in 
vain you strive to hanish ii^iy fears; they 
are more powerful than the good ofliees of 
thy affeetion. Ah 1 dost thou hear now .* 
—the tiimnlt grows apace !— M'liat a deafen¬ 
ing clamour !—some disorderly crowd ad¬ 
vances, I hear terrible imprecations. Oh! 
liow fearfully sound their confused and 
hurried trainp.s. Oh, my Sarah—whither 
shall wc fly .’—hide me from them ! ’ i 


“ ‘ May, uay, lady,’ said Sarah, in a 
chiding voice. ‘ This alarm is misplaced 
.Old foolish ; M'hat connexion can there be 
between you and a riotous crew ? ’ 

“ ‘ I know not; but my heart tells me 
that my doom is at hand. Hark ! how aw¬ 
fully the eomniolion increases—the terrible 
sound already tills the palace--they come— 
hear them t they come ! They are alieady 
;it till’ gates ; the guards c.onmt restrain 
them. W’lial ferorious shouts of exultation ! 
--helpless Rachel! 'J'hey ascend—^fercy ! 
Oil, my Alplionso, where art thou ?—pro¬ 
tect me !—Mercy !—fHi ! lu’avens, mercy.' 

“ Kuehel, exhausted. Mink upon her seat 
at lli.it moment o( terror, wliil.st the af- 
lii”hled "irl lias in her agony calling on cor 
lover. .Mjdionso pnr.sncd the .sport of the 
(base witli great spirit and delight. It was 
a (avonie paslime of the Kimr, and a.s he 
had not lor some time alloned himself its 
enjoyment, he now found a reli.sh in the 
pursuit. 

“ ‘ Holla ' mv good Rodrigo '. ’ cried the 
King to that kiiighl. ‘ What lia.st llion 
limnd to prodnee sneli a el.imour .’ — What 
is It ? some ludden treasure winch belonged 
to a Moor de.nl this century or so ?—W'hat 
is it ?’ 

“ ‘ A treasure, forsooth ’’ replied Roelas; 

‘ and a good-sized one ! S.inli.igo help me. 
I never saw such a heap of Ik'sh. Now, Sir 
King, be on \oiir guard, for the creature 
seems determined to alibrd ns no c.isy vic¬ 
tor) ,’ 

‘‘He bad sc.it rely said this when the 
Kniglit came, reti'iMliiig in an attitude of 
fletenee. Soon alter a most prodigious boar 
was Seen issiimg from llio eoi ert. 

“ ‘ T’liere, my liege,’ ipiotb Roelas, ‘ was 
there ever sneli a monster discovered before 
in .ill .‘Spain .’ Wliy, the creature is c.aphlilc 
of cimsiiming one h.ilf of your realms. And 
now to try if my spi'ar be as true to me ns 
hitherto.’ 

“ ‘ Hold, Don Rodrigo,’ cried the King, 
with a burst of laughter, ‘ do not hurt the 
poor Jew.’ 

“ ‘ The Jew 1 Heaven defend us,’ e.x- 
claiined the Knight, with a significant smile, 
‘ surely we arc not to be pnr.siied by them 
even out of the court at Toledo. I should 
indeed be a Jew it I w’erc to .sparethe boar, 
but of that there is no danger ; I am a true 
t'linstifin, and I mean to show my ortho¬ 
doxy by making a plentiful repast lo-inor- 
row on yonder grave personage of the 
protniding tusks.’ 

“ Roelas then gallantly attacked the 
brute. He inflicted two or three wounds 
with wonderful precision and skill. The 
King continuing in his merry humour, 
excl.iinicd— 

‘ ‘ * Now be warj' what you do, Sir Knight, 
for mayhap that grim boar may be trang* 
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formeil into the image of the Kahhi 
lieubcfi.’ 

” ‘ Grammcrcy, my liege, for the miclli- 
geiiee,’ answeretl Koeiaa, m the s-iiine sig- 
nilicative sIimih, " that in Mtuth a pow¬ 
erful indocemeiit to ihdc my hi st exertions 
in the combat.’ 

‘‘ The animal soon iierislioil iiutler the 
repeated blows of the King and his attend¬ 
ants after wdiich lloel.is, a most enthusi¬ 
astic and indef.itigable luinUm.in, pot spurs 
to his steed, and liied away m pursnil of 
new game. Not a quarter of an hour liad 
elapsed wdicn his cl.iinoi'ous voice w as heard 
again in the distanee. 

“ ‘ lle.neii bless Don llodrigo,' qnotb 
tlie King , ‘ well, eoinmi ndme to that e.n .i- 
liiT lor .1 right good dniutsmaii. Come, 
pull up, and let ns sec what fri'sh pri/.e has 
the gall.int Jloelas started ’ 

“ 'J'hey were not long in rejoining the 
Knight, whoiuthei [leieeived closely piir.su- 
ing a white doe, that seemed on the jioint of 
sinking through exh.iiistioii. A few seconds 
more and the. poor aiiiin.il relininiished all 
struggles for satety, and lay down in terror 
and despair. Roelas had prepared Ins wea¬ 
pon . his victim at his approach uttered ii 
painful, pieieing tr_\ —the. note of agony 
thrilled to Alphonso'sheart, lie felt a sud¬ 
den pang he could not iiuderst.iinl ; and at 
the si^lit of the bleeding *loe his soul was 
liowiJftilly moved, and he turned away with 
u^'fcrimg of ])ain, horror, and alarm. A 
fearful image crossed his mind, a groan es¬ 
caped him, a siiddim p.ileness overspread Ins 
coinitcn.inee, and in an agitated tone he 
eiied aloud— 

“ ‘ Castilian, hasten to Toledo : follow me. 
Oh ! heavens, by the position of the siiii, it 
must be past the hour ! Let me not think ! 
such an idt a'brings something worse than 
death wdlh it.’ 

“ Alphonso, in evident agitation, applied 
spurs to his swift charger, and bent his 
course to 'Loledo, in a precipitate and <les- 
perate manner. His horse sw'ept along the 
plain with the rapidity of a lla.sliing meteor ; 
but the violent beating of the King’.s heart 
was more hurried and impetuous than the 
bounds of the flying steed. Alphon-'O soon 
left his eoinpauions far behind—and, like 
some wild .spirit of terror, some nncarlldy 
liorseman, lie entered Toledo with breathless 
haste, still impelling the faithful charger, 
whose t.-amp along the streets now rcsoundert 
with fearful cliiiiioiiri 

“ ’I'hrohliiiig with aniciety and pain, pant¬ 
ing, breathless, ilchled with dust, and his 
charger covered with foam, Alphonso at 
length arrived at tiie Zoeodover, the princi¬ 
pal square of Toledo, and came ill view of 
his pnlaie. Ills dreadful apprehensions' 
were confirmed, ^^ ilh freezing hoiror he 
perceived a tumultuous crowd in front of 


the pakice, their ilamours deafened the 
air • the lying observed that they can ied 
a trophy, with .shouts of exultation : it was 
the hlci-diut! head of Henhen, ullixed to ft 
lonj' sjiearj which tlie motley tlirong weic 
ji.iradiiig a'>inil m ih'rismn and” barhnne jov ! 

“.\l|dioiiso iiltcie'i .1 Cry of horror at the 
sir lit, aiid.sprmginir lie.idloiig from his hor.sp, 
he i.iti, nitli the wildness (>| de.s[)eratloii, to 
till’ p.ii.'ice, hurst tlirough th<> eonhised moh 
null overw heliMieg impetus, reiichcd the. 
loyal m.iiisioii, tiiuevscd the hall, liew up 
the steps, fui.l, e.iimn,. the miailmcnt of 
U.ichel, tirriv cd jiis| m lime ii> receive the 
il)in;’' wonll ol Ins hclored and liiurdcii’d 

i.iisti e ..s.” 

M e can pursue it no I’uvilier, having 
alieady exceeded our liiuiis. 

nil. rornen xin’-jcii-iiooif i/tchtif- 
line'll 'I'hn'tl J'Uiiiion of Austral nt. Hi/ 
'J'houKis K. Jlcri'ci/, Iiondon: Kd- 
ward Hull. 

Tin; autlior has cliosen ii title which 
would he ft passport (o tlie humblest of 
his musings ; hut heic arc finished jiic- 
tuiTs as w'cll as skoU'hcs, and some of 
them {'orgcoiis. “ Australia ” is knnwii 
and appreciated ; the “ Convict Sliip” is 
tlie best of the minor pieces, hut it has 
hceii justly so often ijuoted, that we pie- 
fer to select “ Clcojifttra” as a specimen 
of tlu' authoi'b power.s. 

I'lutes in the sunny air ! 

And harps in the jiorphyry halls ! 

And a low, deep Iniiii—like a people's 
prayer,-- 

With its heiirt-breath’il swells and falls! 
And an echo,—like the desart’s e.ill,— 
I'lurig hack to the shouting slioiesl 
And the riier’s rijiple, heiud through all, 

As it plays with the silver oar.s!— 

The sky is ft gleam of gold! 

And the amber hreiv.es float. 

Like thouglits to he drenm’d of -hut never 
told, 

.Around tlie, dancing boat! 

She has stepp’d on the burning sand! 

.And the thousand tongues are mute ! 

And the Syrian strikes, with n trembling 
hand. 

The strings of liis gililed lute! 

And the /Ethiop’s heart lliiohs loud and 
high, 

Ilcnrath his white syinar, 

Anri llie Lylititn kneels, as he meets her eye, 
l.ike the flasli of an Kasterii star I 
Tlie gales may not be heard, 

A ct the silken streiuiu r.i quiver, 

,\nd the lessel shooLs—like a hriglit-plum’d 
bird,— 

.Vv.ay—down the golden river! 
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Away by the lofty mount! 

And away by the lonely shore! 

And away by the giishingr of many a fount. 
Where fountains gush no more! — 

Oh I for some warning vision, there, 

Some voice tha,t should have spoken 
Of climes to be laid wu'^le and bare. 

And glad, young spirits bi'okcn! 

Of waters dried away, 

And hope and beauty blasted ! 

—That scenes so fair and hearts so gay j 
Should be so early wasted! 

A dream of other days! 

That bind is n desart, now! 

And grief grew up, to dim the blaze 
Upon that royal brow! 

The whirlwind’s burning wing hath Ciist 
Blight on the marble plain, 

Ami sorrow—like the Simoom—past 
O’er Cleopatra’s brain! 

Too like her fervid clime, that bred 
Its self-ronsuming tires,— 

Her breast—like Indian widows—fed 
its own funereal pyres ! 

—Not such the song her minstrels sing,— 

“ Live beauteous, and for ever!” 

As the vessel darts, with its purple wing, 
Away—down the golden river! 

There arc many others, which if not 
equally beautiful, have decidetl merit, 
and remind us of the little gems by the 
same author, which sparkle in the an¬ 
nuals. 


THE SEaVANTS’ GUIUE, AND PAMtI.Y 

MANUAi.. London: John Limbird. 

Theke is no greater source of com¬ 
fort or disquietude than good and had 
servants. There are no individuals 
more helpless when out of place, nor 
more thankless in it: and it is one of 
our misfortunes to sec those who have 
known, and will again know, the value 
of a dry crust, indulging in the most 
impudent and wasteful extravagance, 
merely because they have access to the 
substance of their employers. It is this 
scandalous abuse that makes masters 
and mistresses—what servants call— 
mean. The volume which has led us to 
these observations is a complete and an 
invaluable adviser and instructor to 
every description of servant; it is unique 
in plan, contains all the information ne¬ 
cessary for the management of a family, 
and is good in execution. 

>Ye select the following from the in¬ 
structions to lady’s maids:— 

The principal duty of the Lady’s Maid, 
is her person^ attendance on her Mistress : 


she ought, therefore, to possess the qualifi¬ 
cations of propriety and polite behaviour; 
and her conduct should be uniformly in¬ 
fluenced by correct principles, and strict, 
regard to religious and moral obligations. 
Altliougb those ought, strictly speaking, to 
be the qualifications of every servant, yet in 
no instance will their necessity be more 
evident than in the situation of the Lady’s 
Maid. Again, her education, and share of 
the useful and ornamental branches of fe¬ 
male acquirements, ought to be consider¬ 
able ; neatness and gentility of person and 
address will be great recommendations; and 
cheerfulness of temper and mildness of man¬ 
ners will ensure her the esteem and respect 
of her superiors. 

Her employment is extremely simple, 
and far from laborious, and is, in most in¬ 
stances, little more than an agreeable exer¬ 
cise of useful qualities. Simple and little 
varied as are her duties, her t.iste will be 
regul.ited, and her services otherwise ren- 
<U‘red more valuable by her attention to 
particular instructions aud receipts con- 
neeteil with the toilette and the wardrobe, 
as well ns the personal ornament, dress, and 
decoration of her mistress. We shall, for 
easy reference, arrange these duties under 
separate heads, as 

TASTE IN DRESS. 

Contrast and Choice qf Colours. 

The rules of the contrasts and harmonies 
of colours, as derived from nature, and re¬ 
cognized by painters, who, from the nature 
of their studies, are tlic best judges of 
colours, are the following :—yellow, red, 
and blue, are contrasts in all their shades, 
and the harmonizing tints are discovered by 
the union of two of them. These colours 
have different qualities ; blue is of a cold, 
unassuming nature; yellow illuminates, 
and red warms; yellow and blue form 
green; yellow and red form orange, and 
blue and red produce violet; and, though 
yellow, blue, and red are contrasting co¬ 
lours, yet still greater contrasts to each 
may Ije procured by the union of two of 
them; for instance, blue and red form 
violets, and violet is the greatest contrast to 
yellow. The other intermediate colours 
also, of green and orange, form the greatest 
contrasts to red and blue. 

Grey and black are contrasts to white; 
yellow and a yellowish green, the har- 
luoniziug tints ; yellow and a deep purple 
arf’ coutra.sts, with which orange and a pale 
yellow green harmonize. The" deepest blue 
IS the greatest contrast to orange, and tlie 
harmonizing tint is red; but bright red 
must be mixed in a very small proportion, 
'^and not allowed to interfere, but to be 
introduced only as n harmonizing principle. 
Orange and blue, when mixed together. 
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give an oUv« colour, whicli may not be 
unsuitably introduced with the contrusta 
of blue and oran^, as it harmonizes botli 
with red and orange. 

Green, graduating from judlow to the 
deepest sbatle, has contnists in red, whirli 
should incline to purple when the greens 
incline to >'ellow; green, in its deepest 
shade, is tlie contrast to bright scarlet; 
the intermediate colour is red, or very 
deep scarlet. The colours that are not 
very unfit to be mixed with these, arc 
orange, blue, and a small proportion of 
yellow, purple, and black. 

Light blue is contrasted to orange, and 
may be subdued by the mixture of black 
and white ; its hanuony is deep blue*. 

The contrast to viole.t is yellow. Tlic 
blue, which is a mixture of violet and of 
white, has its contr.ist in pale yellow; the 
intermediate colour is deep purple. Crim¬ 
son has its contrast in deep green, and its 
hariiumy in violet, 

Notlung contributes in a more particular 
nianuer to heighten the beauty of the skin, 
than the choice of colonrs. For example, 
females of fair complexion ought to wear 
the purest Avhitc ; they should ehouse light 
and brilliant colours, such as rose, ar.iii'e, 
light yellow, &c. Women of a dark com- 
I picxion, who drcss in such colours as we 
too fluently see them do, cause their 
sktBifV appear black, dull, and tanned, 
They ought therefore, to avoid Avearing 
linen or laces of too brilliant a white ; they 
ought to HA’oid Avhite robes, ami rose- 
colour or light blue ribbons, Avhich form 
too disiigrceable a contrast Avith their car¬ 
nations. Let such persons, on the contrary, 
dress in colours which are best suited to 
tliem ; in particular, green, violet, pnee, 
purple, and then that darkness, AA'liich Avas 
only the elFiict of too harsh a contrast, Avill 
suddenly disappear, os if by enchantment; 
their coAnplexion will become lively and 
animated, and will exhibit such charms as 
will dispAite and eAmn bear away the palm 
from tl»e fairest of the fair. In a word, the 
fair cannot be too careful to correct, by 
light colours, the paleness of their complex¬ 
ions : and darker Avomen, by stronger co- 
lonra, the somewhat yellow tint of their 
carnation. We must not omit aA'cir im- 
]>ortant observation, respecting ttie change 
of colours h^ light. Thm, crimson is ex¬ 
tremely hlm«^me at night, when it may 
be'sttlMtituted for'rose-colonr, which loses 
its chartns by candle-%ht; but this crim¬ 
son, seen by day, spoils the most beantifrd 
complexion; no c^our whatever strips it 
so completely of all its -attraciions. Fale 
yellow* on the contrary, is often very band- 
some by day, and is perfectly suited to 
people who h^ a frne carnation; hnt at 
night it appears dirty, and tarntthes the 
vor- 1. 


lustre of IIap complexion, to aaIucU it is de¬ 
signed to add brilliancy. 

Tlte truth of these ulMcn'.'itions must be 
evident to the reader, as thev explain etTects 
Arhich we witness daily, hnt Avbicli, for 
Avant of so familiar an explanation as the 
abuA'C, are not easily understood. 


Tiu: oxroui) dkaavinc book, ok Tn« 

•AIIT OF DUAWtNO, AND THE THEORY 

ANU I'KACTICE OF I'l! USl’Er TlVE, &C. 

See- 2ii/ Nathaniel iVhittock. 

THE ART OF DUAAVING AND COLOUR- 

1N«1 mOM NATUUE, FI.OWEBS, FRUIT, 

siii'.ii.S, &c. Ike. liy the Hiune. 

Loiuloii: J. T. Hinton. 

Feav of the drawing books hitherto 
pnhlibhed are adapted to the use of those 
wlio have to Icarii the rudiments of die 
art ; the majority of tJicm arc fitted only 
fur those Avho have gone through all the 
early lessons, and not a few absolutely 
require the teacher to explain the dilfi- 
ciiitics which are placed in the way of 
a student. It is nut so with the Oxford 
Drawing Book ; the Individual who 
could not make great process in the 
art, by means of this admirable book, 
must ^ dull indeed. The Lessons aie 
conveyed in a series of letters, which are 
as explanatory as can he necessary, and, 
moreover, they are written with great re¬ 
gard toperspicuity. “ Most of the scenery 
and buildings introduced,” says the pre¬ 
face to the work, in allusion to Jthc nu¬ 
merous examples wjtiich arc given for the 
purpose of buingcopied, “ are from draAV- 
ings for this work; many of them in 
in and near the University of Oxford, 
which is so rich in picturesque and ar¬ 
chitectural beauty ; the rustic figures 
and animals are IVom nature, or taken 
from the best productions of the most 
approved masters: the studies for the 
human figure are selected from the Klgin 
inarhl(», the Pompeii statues, and the 
finest specimens of Canova, Chantry, 
and other modern masters.” We ne^ 
only add to this our conviction that it is 
the best of all the drawing books we 
have seen; and*that those of our fair 
readers who are studying the art, would 
derive great assistance from its pages. 
There are no less than a hundtira and 
five lithographic iwiftts, many of wbdeh 
'are executed with great fidelity and taste. 

The Art of Drawing and Cdk)uriog 
froth Nature Is neither So novel nor so 

2 D 
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perfect as tlie Oxford Drawing Book ; 
there are some very splendid litho¬ 
graphic drawings of fruit, flowers, and 
shells, colon red and plain; and the direc¬ 
tions are clear and intelligible even to the 
meanest capacity. We can rccoinincnd 
it as a ])leusing and valuable assistant in 
tbe study of drawing and painting, and 
it is an excellent companion to the work 
alia ady noticed.—We may take an early 
opportunity of quoting from both. 


THE TRAVKM UK’s T.AY ; (1 Poi'Vl. H'f 

Thuntas Ulnudf, /’,’.sry. A.]\I- Oxon. 

London: Longman and Co. 

We arc led to expect something more 
from the perusal of this work than we 
generally find in modern jiocins ; for we 
are tohl, in the dedication, that Air. 
Thomas Moore, than whom no one 
could be a belter judge, lias communi¬ 
cated his acceptance of the work in 
flattering terms. It was written, as we 
are told, during a tour on the Continent, 
and exhibits many vivid pictures of the 
scenes through which the author ])assed. 
Krauce is prettily described in the fol¬ 
lowing style— 

“ Whether in thy garden, mock La Chaise 1 

O’er (lust hclov’d some living statue 

hends. 

Pining in youthful hlooin ; or where the 
I ai s 

Of iloanly intertwine, while Fashion 
lends 

Her courtly aid, and forth her minions 
sends 

On terraced walk ; or wliere the light¬ 
some dance 

Sjiccds happiest; or wlicrc mimic Art 
coininfnd.s 

Her genius in proud galleries ;—still, oh 
France ! 

Tliy queenly capital teems with beauty’s 
bright romance." 

And dare we omit the following tribute 
to female beauty? it were indeed rc- 
prclicnsiblo to deny ourselves the plea¬ 
sure of extracting it. 

" Oh beauty! female beauty !—if amid 

These savage scenes Ijiiay apostrophise 

'Phy softness—whether in wild valleys 
bid 

(b’ lilooiuing peerless in life's opener 
skies, 

What charm can match the love that fills 
thine eyes 

Tedious without thee, joy bath sligbt 
regard; 
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From tby sweet pre.sence low distraction 
flies;— 

In Aljiine dell, Parisian boulevard, 

But chief in home relii’d—thy sphere and 
thy reward! 

Thou mak’sl tlie world a garden : In thv 
light 

All things a deeper lov'cline.ss assume ; 
Nor wholly dark is e'en aftlietion’s night, 
If Ihy dear ryes the dreary depth iltnine, 
Cheer the sad heart, and mitigate the 
gloom. 

Foil low-roof'd cot, with Beauty for its 
queen, 

Oiilhliims Ver.sallles—since Mary’s rutli- 
less doom ; 

\\ hat arc the pillar’d dome, the terraced 
green, 

If Beauty deign not add her sweetness to 
the scene 'i 

What rc-sting-plnce like her dear bosom 
sweet, 

For man’so’eiweariedheart? andwhilhcr, 
^.say, 

Since Adam found his l-hlon incomplete 
Without her, flies he in nfllietion's day, 
Save to that home of love ? Her heart 
for aye 

Is home—and home n-ithont her heart is 
none ; 

In siekne.ss and in sorrow she her ray 
Of love withdraws not—life’s beniguer 
sun— 

Oiir all in all on earth—our henv’n on 
earth begun ! 

Here wc must close: the poem is worth 
a place in the best library—it is more 
than we can say for most of these 
things. 


THE VERACITY OF THE FIVE BOOKiJ 
or MOSES, arffued Jnim undesiffned 
Coincidences, lit/ ihe Rev. J. J. Blunt. 
London: John Murray. 

This argumentative and interesting 
volume is full of sentiment of the most 
elevated kind, and evinces that the mind 
and the acquirements of its author are hy 
no means second-rate. If his zeal have 
carried him somewhat too far in the 
pursuit of his proofs, the stile and the 
management of the subject fully redeem 
the fault. ■H''e thank Mr. Blnnt for 
One of the liost (if not the only efiective) 
sources of defeat for those who con¬ 
stantly as.sail ns with anti-scriptural es¬ 
says—one volume of proof is worth a 
lunidred proseeitlious in support of the 
Sacred Volume. 
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forest scenes anti INCinrNTS IN 

'rHEWlT.JJS OF NOKTll A.MK,nU‘A, 

Btf Oi-(t)-{yt' Head, H.sq. Loudon: 

John Murray. 

Tnosi; who talco an interest in Ame¬ 
rican aftitiis, will he ilelii;lue(l with this 
■work. It is the diary of’ a uintei’s 
route, from Halifax to the (.'anadas, and 
during four uionlhs’ rcsulenee in the 
woods, on the borders of lakes Huron 
and Riincoe. The author has noticed 
every thing interesting, ami his diary is 
interesting in a high degieo. 


TIIF TAMITY CABINET ATEAS. Lotl- 

don: Edward JJull. 

liave not met with any work 
.Tinong the modern ])nh]ieafions, whieh 
di serves a move gtmeial adoyalon as a 
lihraiy hook. M'uhin a size wlucli 
ranges with the ramily (.'lassieal Li- 
in-ary, the Cabinet I'ineyelopedia, ami 
the Family I.ihrary, we are pn-sented 
with maps which are gems in the way 
of engraving, and which, from a novel 
^ mode of arrangement, exluhit none of 
that confusion wliich distinguishes even 
our largest Atlases, 'riie first number, 
or part, contains a comparative view of 


the principal mountains, ami of the 
chief rivers in the world, as well as ex¬ 
cellent ma])s of Poland, Switzerland, 
ami the Hritish Isles. Jf the subse¬ 
quent jiarts be as well got up as the first, 
tlx* woik will be a iinitjue ami brilliant 
aeetssion to tlie library, ami an exceed¬ 
ingly useful work to the student in 
geogra))liy. 


DEATll-IlLn SCENES ANU rASTOBAf. 
coNVEiiSATioNS. Fourth lulifion. 
3 vols. London, 1830: John Mur¬ 
ray. 

'rnic Society for Promoting ChrLstiaTi 
Knowledge having placed this work 
upon their catalogue us an approved 
publication, the present edition is got 
np in thri’c volumes of the size of llie 
Family Library, and at a corresponding 
price, to give llio religions world an 
opjxirtunity of promoting its free eir- 
cnialion. It is written in a spiiit of 
]>ure heix’volence; and while it conveys 
to the mind a jitoper notion of tho ne¬ 
cessity of living a life of jiiety, it ilirects 
the clergy in the most im]>urlant part 
of their duties—the visitation of their 
flock, ami especially of their sick pa¬ 
rishioners. 


,aFine 


IloYAT, Academy. —Few* exhibitions 
have been looked for witli more anxiety, 
or visited with more disappointment, 
than that of the present season. IVc 
were told of hundreds of pictures and 
miniatures of great merit, rejected on 
account of the limited space allowed for 
hanging; We were prepared for some¬ 
thing more than usually splendid, and 
we have been lamentably deceived in 
our expectation. 'I'he late president's 
death was a national alHiction. He lias 
left no successor iu his art, and we gaze 
on the unfinished paintings which now 
grace the walls of the Academy with 
feelings of admiration and regret. His 
portrait of “ Mr. Moore” is true to the 
life, and though far from completed, is 
• a brilliant eftbrt of his accomiilished ge¬ 
nius; thatof''Lady Belfast" isinhisusual 
style, which leaves all others behind; and 


that of the “ Earl of Aberdeen" is beau¬ 
tifully done, so far as the artist has gone 
with it. Unfinished as they are, and 
wanting those touches which he used 
to give his paintings, even after they 
were hung, they iievertheles.s make 
all other portraits look poor. Wilkie 
has failed altogether in eomparison with 
his former eflbrts. 'I'lie full-length 
p.ortrait of “ Hi.s Majesty” is neither a 
likeness of what he was when in Scot¬ 
land, nor of what he has been or now is. 
The painting lias, however, Rome merit; 
the t'olouring is ilcli, and throws all that 
are near it into the shade. The picture 
of “The King, received at Holyrood 
House," disappoints us. 'The attitude 
of the majesty is decidedly bad, and se¬ 
veral of the principal figures are alto¬ 
gether out of drawing; the details, in 
which we recognise the great talent of 

2 I) 3 
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the artist, woulil do as well for the 
crowd at a country fair as for that of 
Ilolyrood. Howard ])erhaps never shone 
more than he docs this season. Several 
of his paintings are exceedingly clever. 
Turner never exhibited worse. I’i- 
late washing his hands" is a more daub, 
and “Jessica" would disgrace a country 
sign-post. Briggs has’a most superb 
painting, “Ines de {Ja.slro," the most 
beautiful work in the exhibition. If 
there be a fault, it is the expression of 
love and tcinlerncss in the i'einale, un- 
inixcd with that anxiety whicli should 
have been predominant in a high degiei'. 
It is gorgeously coloured, yet beauti¬ 
fully in keeping, and a.ssuiedly adds to 
the fame of that <listinguished artist. 
Etty’s large picture is also a magnificent 
work of art. t’allcett great as ever, 
(’ollins clever. Stanfield liappy in a 
painting of the larger size, as he always 
is with inavine landscapes. Sir VV ilHam 
Bcechy is not so good as usual. Mr. 
Rothvvell, of whom so much has been 
said as a successor of Lawrence, has a 
portrait worthy of much that has been 
saiil of him, and two others which are no 
more like it in cpiality than if done by 
another artist. Clint has a clever jiaint- 
ing from “ Love, Law, and Physic," in 
which the portraits of Blanchard, Lis¬ 
ton, and hlathewH arc admirably done. 
G. S. Newton is fully equal to bi.s for¬ 
mer efforts ; his “ Shylock and Jessica" 
is unique. The President has made a 
decided improvement; ho seems, indeed, 
to have bcgxm to labour in earnest; bis 
“ Portrait of Miss Elton" is full of 
animation, flc.shy, and highly finished. 

The Vrelcome,” by Parris, is a hean- 
tiful work, but it is inipos.siblc to go 
into the detail. The pictures are worse 
hung than we ever remember to have 
seen them ; never was intere.st or igno¬ 
rance more palpably manifest in choice 
and arrangement; what bnt one or other 
of these could place the eight daubs of 
Mr. llejiry Sass, which would disgrace 
a barn, on the walls of the Academy ? 
We shdl mention other glaring instances 
of degradation to the arts, though not 
perhaps in such wholei&lc quantity, from 
the same pencil. In the water-coloured 
specimens Valentine Bartholomew car¬ 
ries all before liim ; his “ Gardener’s 
Shed " is a gem of the first water, anti 
though otheis are more elaborately ar¬ 
ranged, nothing approaches so nc|tr to 


nature. We must, however, postpone 
our critical notices to a more leisurely 
and less crowded period. There are many 
noble works and splendid eftbrts from 
liighly-favoured names, which demand 
the highest praise. In the sculpture 
room the most interesting subjects are 
the busts of the late President, and 
Sievier’s is the most fortunate. 

P.a.xoi:am.\ of (Calcutta. — We 
have been favoitred by a young friend, 
who resided some time in Calcutta, 
with the following, among many, judi¬ 
cious remarks on the ])lan and execution 
of this painting:—“ 'Ihe road, which is 
sLioiigly marked—much more so indeed 
than the buildings, which are the same 
distance—is called the C.’heringy-road. 
It is on this road that the festival is 
kept, but it is kept in April, and not 
in fletoher, as stated in the description; 
the festival in October being ke]it in 
the bite of the Connev-road. It is in 
April also, and not in Octobc r, tliat the 
Fakirs swing by the rib to regain their 
caste. 1 have seen the festivals and 
processions of all .scason.s, and of all 
the various castes, and I never saw 
elephants in the proccs.sion; these must 
have been introduced to make the scene 
more imposing. The Hindoos bring 
their idols along the Cheringy-road, and 
esplanade to Shandpool Ghaut, and 
.send them down the river with lights ; 
but this is done between eight o'clock 
in the evening and twelve at midnight, 
whereas the painting represents the 
scene in broad day-light, if not at mid¬ 
day. The Fakir swinging is not at all 
in keeping, the distance is wrong; still, 
making allowance for the broad license 
whicli the artist has taken, and the con¬ 
sequent excusable exaggerations, those 
who have been to CMcutto will be 
struck with its accuracy.” To these 
observations we have only to add, that 
in an exhibition which is to make us 
acquainted w'ith the characteristics of 
any country many thou.sainl miles dis¬ 
tant, anachronism, if not licensed, may 
at least be pardoned. 

PoiiTUAiT OF Mb. Babtleman.— 
This print, which forcibly reminds us 
of the loss which the musical world 
sustained in the death of this deservedly 
popular vocalist, is engraved by Thom¬ 
son, from a portrait by Hargreaves, 
and is published 1^ the amiable sisters 
pf the deceased. Bargeman's place has 
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not been filled uj), .and it mny be long ere 
we recognise vocal powers so perfect of 
their kind and science so finished. 'I'lie 
friends of the late Mr. llartleinan may 
congratulate themselves on tlie strong 
resemblance pre.sented in the engraving. 
It is beautifully finisbed in a mixtuteof 
chalk and line, which produces a pleas¬ 
ing ettl'ct. 

IjOvi: AMoxi; riiii Rosr.s.—If is 
scarcely possible for a work of art to give 
more pleasure than wc received from 
the view of this beautiful model, at the 
xtudio of Mr. O. JSmith, at (llouetster- 
place, Lisson-grove. It is a sleejnng in¬ 
fant, reclining ou a flowery bank, curled 
up in a mo.st natural attitude of repose. 
Death and sleep are often such twin 
brothers in sculpture, that it is the per¬ 
fection of the art to give a lively dis- 
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tinguishment between the two. Here it 
is done most effectively ; the position of 
the hiill-o])on mouth, and the dimpled 
traces round it, are pv> closely copied 
from nature, (liat the statue seems in the 
act of free and deep respiration. This 
fine and dittieiilt tnodelling of the mouth 
has seldum been equallcil. 'fho whole 
is beautiful, and full of (ruth; the ex- 
tremitiLS are finished with nmch atten¬ 
tion, and the hands and feet sleep as na¬ 
turally as the rest of the figure. 'I'here 
are several busts and designs in the room 
deserving great eommenuation ; bvit our 
e;,cs were constantly drawn t\> “ Love 
among the (loses,” which would make a 
unifjue ornament for the centre of a 
Conservatory, if sculptured for one of 
the rich and great, who are able to re¬ 
ward perfection in the arts. 




Alas or Tiir luiiNr. Arranged fir 
One, Two, Three, or Four J’'otces, 
with chiiructerisiir iii/niphonics and 
Ai'conipnmincnfs for the Piano-Forir. 
Bp W. llon/ei/, Afit.s. Bur, O.ron. 
The Poetrjj frnndulcd hjj Fdward 
TapUtr. London: l*ettet. 

“Allis of the Rhine!” 'I'here is 
music in the very title;—ami in fancy 
wc wander along the banks of this river 
of rivers listening to the nichr .slinimifre 
frailNife — many voiced songs, which 
blend in “ sweet harmony” from its 
“ vine-covered hills.” We shall be 
accused of a most (Jotliic taste, perhaps 
of a want of taste, but the trutli niu^ t 
out—we do not agree with Mr. Taylor 
that the Italian is “ the crown and per¬ 
fection of singing." “ Pliancy, vivacity, 
and grace,” we allow it, though this 
pliancy” now and then borders on the 
extravaganza ; this “ vivacity" on the 
incomprehensible; and this “grace” 
not unfrequently degenerates into mere 
redundancy of ornament. “ 'I'lie per¬ 
fection of singing" we take to be this:— 
airs, plain and simple in themselves 
(the simpler always the more pleasing), 
sung by different voices in parts —and 
this perfection Germany has a right to 
^ast, even on the evidence adduced by 
Mr. “Taylor himself in the work before 


us. 'The idea of arraigning the taste 
and judgment of a person so thoroughly 
versed in the vocal deparnnent of Italian 
inu.sic is, we admit, arrogant enough — 
hut are not all reviewers arrogant ? 'To 
he sure they are: and why should we 
“ assume a virtue ifwc have it not.^” 
APe repeal it; let any one, having what 
is sinpnftirlp enough called nn car for 
harmony (though w'C suppose he will 
be none the worse for having two), let 
him, a.s old Pitzherbert saitli, “ get a 
copio of thi.s presente boke, and wel 
consider it from the beginninge even 
unto the ending thereof,” we much 
doubt whether any Italian collection of 
equal .size will yield him more real 
pleasure; provided always that in each 
case he meet with a suitable number of 
competent singers. 

Wc have spoken of our great love of 
simplicity; but with all this, w’e plead 
guilty to a sly penchant for an instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, especially if, 
like these of Sir. Horsley, it is ma¬ 
naged with skill ami iliscrction. Of all 
the airs, none perhaps will ]dease better 
the generality of hearers than the first 
jn the book, the “ Skylark’.s Song; ” and 
then the words are so pretty and play¬ 
ful; but they have been copied into so 
many newspapers, and are so well known 
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to that portion of the roailing public, 
that we prefer giving another by way of 
Bpeciinen; though the mere wohIk, 
without the boul of the w’ords (the 
music), arc obviously not a fair test of 
merit. 

D)in tanzlhi.m MONnscni-iN. 

TUR MOONMGHT DANCT., 

Up, the gentle moon is rising 
Fui’ above the lir-tree's lieiglit; 
t'p, and diinee, a jocund n»i-hsnrc 
Ity its clear and placid light. 

Mountainb late in snnliglit ulowing. 

Now tlicir dazzling colics lay hy. 

Deep and dark their slmdons throw mg 
On the snoiV'elad sleeps on high. 

All aliont the leafy linden. 

Spreading wide llieir shadows round, 
I'oiir hlithc measures softly smgmg, 

(Hide like iaiiies o’er the ground. 

So lluongh life onr gay crniise steering, 
Like sweet ro.se-leaves lloutmg by, 
Unrepining life's declining. 

Wakes no sad legietfnl sigh. 

Tleforc wc conclude, we cannot but 
expnsu our regret, that niu.sic in Eng¬ 
land bhould be published at KO inoidi- 
natcly expensive a rate—twelve shil¬ 
lings for jubt half as many songs, render 
them completely inaccessible to the ma¬ 
jority of musical amateurs. Sir John 
Stevenson and Mr. JMoore were the hist 
to set the example of thi.s extravagance. 
We wi.sh on every account, it had been 
contined to them. 

Miss Fanny Woopham. — This 
interesting and hilenled child was hmn 
at Bromley, in Kent, in the year 1H17. 
It ivas early discovered that her voice 
only reejuired cultivation to render it 
most valuable. At the age of eight 
years, she was placed under the tui¬ 
tion of a Mr. Toulmin, who had pre¬ 
viously instructed the infant’s sisters. 
A year afterwards she had a concert 
at the Argyll llooins, which was very 


numerously attended, more from the 
attraction of witnessing precocious ta¬ 
lent, than from any expectation of sci¬ 
entific display. Ncverthelcsb, it must 
be well remembered bow the audience 
was astonished and delighted by tbe 
manner in winch she sang “ Let the 
hriglit Seraphim,” accompanied by Mr. 
ll'jrprr on the Innnpet. 

Some time after this period, owing 
to ciicumstanccs which we need not 
relate here, she was, with the cheerful 
consent of her parents, removed from 
her mabtir, and jdaced under the care 
of ti usfees, who are indefatigable in 
promoting her welfare ; and have, witli 
anxious solicitude for her fufure good, 
chosen for her a most excellent school 
in JCuston-hfjuaie, wlicto slie is receiv¬ 
ing an I'diuMtion that, joined to her 
natural talents and gran fnlness of jier- 
son, will render her lit to adorn any 
society in which bhe may afl(‘rw.irds 
be placed. 

Signor Lanza and Mr. Kialhnark 
teach lier the piano. ’I'litre is cveiy 
probability that they will have caio.e 
to he proud of their piqiil. Aluch in¬ 
deed may be c'X]ieetcd from lier pro- 
gre(-.s, if the necessity for o\er-cxcition 
does not occasion tins fair bud of pro¬ 
mise to wither hefoio it expands to 
perfection—at present there seems little 
fear of such result ; I'or she has had 
the distinguished honour of being in¬ 
troduced to some of the members of 
our royal family, who have been pleased 
to take a benevolent interest in lier 
future prospects, ajul have promised 
her their higli patronage, expressing 
to her friend.s their approbation of her 
talent and performances. 

On the tHtli of May she had a con¬ 
cert at the King’s Theatre, and we 
are hap])y to find that she was appre¬ 
ciated by tbe musical workl, who seem 
pleased to cherish the talent of, per¬ 
haps, a future Billington. 


t 




COSTl'ME or TAniS. 

The arrival of the King and Queen 
of Naples at the French court, has' 
revived anew the luxury of evening 
jjfess, tha| was chiefly confined to “the 
tarcles. Splendid fetes and nu¬ 


merous jmblic spectacles have detained 
in Paris many families who were on 
the eve of departure for the country, 
consequently fashion was never more 
recktrcAi} in novelty than at present.- 
Nothing, amidst the most costly dis- 
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play of brilliant attire^ is more admired, 
or more generally worn by tlio young 
and elegant, than dresses of white book- 
muslin, in pelisses or trdiiifffifes, over 
coloured silk, for the morning costume ; 
or in robes over white satin in the 
evening, at fete or spcctaele. It is true 
that gracefulness and delicacy of person 
are required to make this attire heeom- 
ing to the wearer ; but it is fortunate 
for those who possess natural loveliness, 
when the caprices of fashion ordain that 
simplicity ol‘ array which makes female 
beauty more enchanting. 

At the entrance of the Queen of 
Naples into Paris, on the loth of May, 
she wore a gown of hlae ffri/s de Nujih-x; 
the cursa^T was of drai)ei y, folded hoii- 
zontally aeross tlio bosom; the half 
sleeves were very large. She wore a 
magnifieent cachemire .shawl, the <‘ 0 - 
lour of which was bright Vermillion. 
Her hat was wliite crajie, with two of 
those large l)on(|uets of varied flowers 
called d hi jiirdiini'rc; a bow of ribbon 
was brought low on the front of the 
bonnet. Tlie hair was light, in 

two very large bows on the temples. 

The J)au))hinoss wore a hat of white 
Lyons mossed silk, siinnoniited by se- 
viral plumes of white ostrich feathers. 
The Duchess of Berry had a hat of 
white satin, over wdiicli was bent, in 
the form of a bow, a large hriinch of 
white lilies; these were mixed with 
lilies of .Spain, of a purple colour, and 
the small lilii's of a jonquil yellow, 
eomtnonly called trumpet lilies. 

On the 16th of the month their ma¬ 
jesties of Naples made their appearance 
at the theatre of Madame ; it was im«» 
mensely crowded with all the beauty 
ami fashion of Paris. Some ladies had 
their hair ornamented with palms and 
agrafes of diamonds, others with knots 
of ribbon and flowers, placed extremely 
high ; but the far grcate.st number had 
hats of rice-str^w or white crape, with 
bouquets of plumes, as plmncs of various 
sorts arc worn gathered together in a 
bouquet; some are white, some straw- 
eoloured, rose-coloured, or white, with 
the extremities tinged with various tints. 

Hats of dc Naples are trinuned 
with very broad ribbon, figured with 
longitudinal ray», rose-colour, on a greeu 
and yellow-shot ground ; these ribbons 
are extended over the front of the hat 
to the edge, where they are finished 


with large bows; a very deep lAoiulc 
stand-s np rouml the crown of the hat, 
and between the flules of this l>lij7uU 
the flowers ai'e placed according to 
fajicy. liroad ribbon strings are almost 
out of n.se ; .i quilling of Idnudi- or hdle 
is liinnned down e.ach side of a murow 
ribbon, whteh meets in a small how 
tied under the ehin. 'I'lic form of the 
hat is invariably round. Manv of the 
h.its railed en/io/e h.ne, rays larger than 
the breadth of two Angers, 'j'he niifte 
dis r(d, r/irs, which aie morning bonnets, 
shading tin' face a good deal, arc made 
of rayed silk or Imfixte, drawn with 
canes or wliiile-hone, and surrounded 
with a /-iirlie. X very «legnnt eaj) of 
fid/f ami ribbon is madi' with a large 
Italf-eirculiir piice of lull-, the border.'s 
of whicll are cut out into det'p vainlyked 
leaves; the indented edges of (he leaves 
and the veining of eacli are ivovked 
witli narrow satin pipings. 'I’liese fnllr 
leaves are hkrwise worn as trimmings 
to bomietr, and lints; they aroexceed- 
ingly pretty, and proini.se, with varia¬ 
tions, to he universal this summer. At 
Longehuijipsj a lady wore a hal of rice- 
straw, ornamented iiy four large tuHps. 
Anollior was attired in a dn rs of 
il’oi ienf, of a pcarl-,grey colour; she 
wore with it a hat of vdiite gauze, 
the front of which was laid in very 
large plaits, (hat foriqpd a seollopctl 
edge. Simple bows of white gauze 
were the whole trimming of this hat. 
Silks, ligured hko tartan, with the 
stjuarcs of an enormous size, are made 
into bonnets, the colours llalkitn brown 
and blue, or green of two .similes, or 
green and wdiite. Tartan ribbons are 
worn ; the etlges are generally fringed 
with the same colour. An oihl fashion 
has been seen in flowers for straw hats ; 
they are trimmed vvitJi Imnohcs of tlie 
rliriie (hemlock); any minute umbel- 
lated spring flower has as good anTfti-*1. 
The flowers in. fashion are the snow¬ 
ball flower, the Strelitzia rose, tulijis, 
dahlias, and mixed bouquets of spring 
and summer flowers, called a la Jat - 
dinidre. * 

Materials for dres.ses are white mus¬ 
lin and jirinted muslins, mostly largd 
stripes or rays ou a white ground, A 
new pattern was much noticed of large 
zigzags in columns, with wreaths of 
powers between these marks. Pelisses 
arc made of the rayed muslins, robing 
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hack I'l ht Louise; the stripes arc veined 
like tile jasper-btoiie, in many shades of 
grey and brown ; tlie ground is always 
white, and a pattern of tlie same colours 
borders the robe at the height of the 
knees; in general the pelisse flies ojicn 
to shew a petticoat of the same material. 
VV'hen the dress is not piintcd with a 
jiattern border, a deep piece, with the 
rays cut on the cross, is joined to the 
height of the knees, and finished with a 
tuck or small roufemi. The corsage of 
low dresses is made u la Sevierue or d 
la ronr, and w'hen of rayed muslin or 
silk, the plaits follow the direction of 
the rays. Dresses of nr^^andi, embroi¬ 
dered or painted by the hands of superior 
artists, in columns of flowers, which 
gradually enlarge towai ds the bottom of 
the dress, and meet a rich border, were 
considered as the very height of ele¬ 
gance and oostlines.s in tho.se brilliant 
(lejcuncrs given u hufrateUe. Muslins of 
(rothic and Oriental designs, stamped 
or painted in gold and enamel, are in 
great deinaiid by the court, and the nu¬ 
merous parties now formed in high so¬ 
ciety. 

Snot silks of prismatic rose-colour, 
and those minute shot strijies, eiilled fi 
la nnlle rajjes, are mostly worn in din¬ 
ner and walking costume. These are 
cherrj-colour and white, green and 
white, and green and lilac ; besides silks 
for bonnets, pliot with pink and white, 
or carnation and white. 

White canezou spencers, with long 
sleeves full nearly to the wrist, are worn 
with colovtred skirts of de A'aples, 
Ixitiste, or muslin, printed on a coloured 
ground. A lilac oafiste, with cohmms 
of bright green leaves, looked extremely 
well with a white pelerine or canezou. 
Little trimming is worn on the skirts of 
dresses, excepting a ruche of cut leaves, 
or roidenu braided. A wreath of green 
satin -.inc-lcaves looked well on a gown 
of green and white pi'ron dc Najiles a la 
mille rat/es. 

Sleeves are still universally worn with 
great fullness at the top ; the lower half 
is seldom cut plainly, hut generally 
gaged into three rows of luiniite plaits, 
ami finished at the wrist with an em- 
hroidered cuff; this is decidedly the 
most elegant sleeve, whether in muslin 
or silk. Sometimes the plaits are re¬ 
versed, and the fulling confined betiveen 
four longitudinal bauds that go up the 


arm. Sometimes only the top of the 
sleeve is Avliite lis.se or tulle, and the 
loAvcr part Avhitc satin, then the full 
upper part comes rather low. 

AV’hen the pelisses .are closed before, 
there, is no trimming at the knees, but 
the hem is somewhat ornamented at the 
bottom, ajid the closing is marked by 
embroidered ornaments, gradually les¬ 
sening to tlie belt. Chcmisette.s slXh more 
general than ever, buttoned down with 
rich gold or silver ornaments to tlie 
belt; (hey are worn avith ^’ilets, or 
waistcoats, and tied up to the throat 
with silk cravats, which shew a little 
h.alf handkerchief behind. Some wear 
little square shawls of soft crape, called 
zejdiyrs, these are of the most lively 
colours ; x)aintcd gauze scarfs and shaAvls 
are as universal as last mouth. 

The hair is arranged in high bows 
and fold.s, with falling curls. Combs of 
gold, much wrought, and made exceed¬ 
ingly high, are the newest mode. Half 
the young ladies di.sguise thom.sehms by 
dressing the hair a la Chlnoise. Hows 
of stiffened ribbon are often pinned on 
the top of bows or folds of hair to add 
to the height of the head dress. 

'J'heParisian ladies congratulate them¬ 
selves on the invention of a sort of hair¬ 
cloth for shoes, Avhich they say arc 
light, elastic, and ilurable. Trunella 
shoes are often .seen embroidere<l on the 
front with a flower in coloured silks, 
ami sometimes Avitli an ornamented 
buckle or button; these buckles are 
oval, and ]»laced on one side. Half 
hoots arc commonly worn in Avalking 
dress; while skirts are so short, they 
yvill he universal. White satin gaiters 
for full dress are seen quilled round the 
top Avilh Inlle or blonde. 

'file costume for equestrian ladies has 
altered lately from the plain mode that 
has reigned so long. The habit is now 
made very long rvaisted, and thrown 
much open at the hr^st, with lapels 
and a broad velvet collar ; a waistcoat 
shews itself beiieatli of the material of 
the habit, or of rich rvhite silk, figured 
in a small pattern; a very richly-worked 
chemisette is seen buttoned with gold 
nearly to the belt, and fastened up to 
the throat rvith a black or blue satin 
gravat, very broad, tied in front; a 
small ruche stands round the face. The 
ror.vffjn'c is trimmed with two rows of 
small wrought gold buttons, which like- 
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wise fasten the front of the habit from 
the chest to the feet. The sleeves are 
exceedingly full at toji, and straight be¬ 
low, and the plaits on the shoulder con- 
iiiied some way down by a cord ; at the 
wrist a narrow cambric cult* is turned 
up over the sleeve. The bat is very 
high in the crown, and rolls up a goo<l 
deal at the sidt s ; the veil of w'liite hlomle 
gauze. The colours of the habit arc 
red brown, or violet blue. The handle 
of the whip is often eleg.antly carved, 
and is sometimes of gold, set with pearls 
or turquoises; altogether it is a most 
becoming and striking costume. Some 
habits have been seen of light blue satin 
Circdssiinine, which is a manufacture 
made of caclicmirc wool and cotton. 

'I'lie prevailing colours arc many dif¬ 
ferent shades of green ; among these tlie 
newest is the tenderest .shade of green, 
in which yellow rather prevails than 
blue; this is called vin t rohhri; like¬ 
wise Balkan brown and (ireek blue, but 
these colours are mostly rayed and 
shaded ; whole colours are disappearing 
from fashionahle dress. 

jJAi.e niiFss. 

Dress of white hJoude gauze, over a 
pale.pink satin slip; from a white rose 
on each shoulder a pink ribbon is 
draped i(|tnd confined under another 
white rosette, above the centre of a 
pink satin belt. 'I'hc skirt is trimmed 
with blush roses, each being united by 
a .satin loop; the hem i.s formed by a 
rich gauze ribbon, figured with white 
satin. 

The hair is arranged in large Ma¬ 
donna curls, which arc somewhat drawn 
up and heightened by a wreath of blush 
roses, w'ithout leaves. 

niNNEB AND CABalAGE DHESS. 

Hat of rice straw, trimmed with 
bunches of the pink azalia. Ribbons of 
light green, shaded « viiUc rayes, the 
stripes very minute, and shot with 
white. ^ 

The dress is soft gros de Naples of 
prismatic rose-colour, the lignts of 
which are bright lilac; many other vari¬ 
eties of colour in shot silk are used, but 
this is a favourite. The corsage is made 
widi large horizontal plaits, confined up 
the front with a band; the shoulders 
trimmed with three falls of silk. The 
edges are worked in loose floss silk into 
small points > these falls arc seen one 


below the other, and narrow till they 
meet in front under the bolt, which is 
broad and plain, of the same material as 
the drcs.>. The .sleeves are full at top, 
and likewise cut full, slanting to the 
wrist. Tliey are liglitly plaited under a 
band at the elbow, and plaited to cor- 
rcsi>oud at the wrist, where' the .sleeve is 
confined under a broad gold band, 
clasped by a large topaz. 

A very rich double rncfic of leavc.s, 
like the diess, worked in jioiiits, sur¬ 
rounds the skirt sonie'wliat lower than 
the knees. 'I'he bottom and top leaves 
are jilaeod reverse to each other, and are 
separated by a rouleau of the same ma¬ 
terial as tile dress. 

Tile only addition made to this dress, 
when worn for the carnage, i.s a lace 
pc/erhie, with the ends in front, worn 
under the band and made to come 
through a little. 

WAI.KINii Duirss. 

Hat of white crape, with tw'O white 
and green plumes laid very near the 
edge of the front. The ribbons of 
jn imroso-colour, a great deal puffed on 
the inner front. The pelisse is of gros 
de Naples, the tender new green, called 
by the French verf colihri. It robes 
back with lapels to show a folded ^Uet 
made of jilaited silk, the same as the 
dress, and a chemisette fastened in front 
with pearl ornaments. 'A full double 
ruche surrounds the throat, and a cravat 
i.s worn of w'liite silk, v;itb a lace rosette 
in front. A narrow plaited trimming 
of silk falls over the fullness of the 
sleeves and passes round the back; it is 
continued gradually narrowing to the 
belt, which clasps in front w’ith a cipher 
buckle. 

The sleeves are of groat width at the 
elbow, and arc plaited down the arm a 
lapinijotie; at the wrist ^\xecjleurs-de-lis 
arc embroidered, and the wbnle»iilc(tf/^e 
is finished by a full short ruche at the 
hand. 'I'he pelisse is closed by embroi¬ 
dered fleurs-de-lis, placed horizontally 
and united by rosettes- The hem of 
the dress is •finished with a border of 
plaited .silk, like the ornaments of the 
corsage. Half boots of green morocco 
and eachemire, to match the colour of 
the dress. 

There is something exquisitely finished 
and tasteful in the touie-ensemhle of this 
•figure. 
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1. Lady ILii dmjfC, Wliitchall-placc. 

1. Mrs. Biddulpii. 

1. Miss Taylor, Wimpole street. 

1. Mrs. Pennington, Montague-place. 

2. Mrs. Sill, VVinipole-stroet. 

3. Mrs. Scott, Dt'vonBlure-place. 

3. Mrs. Baldwin, Cutwbcrwell. 

3. Mrs. Blake, Portland-place. 

4. Mrs. Scotl’s Grand Concejt and Ball, 
Cliii)biuu. 

1. Mi b.W. Cumae's Grand Fiincy Dresh Ball. 


7. We.strainster Caledonian Assembly. 

7. Marcliioness of Londonderry’s Grand 
Ball. 

n. Mrs. Coope, Baker-street, 

14. Miss Tower, Mansfield-street. 
ir>. Lady Curtis, Poriland-pluee. 

]6. Dijtcliess of St. Alban's Grand Fete. 

Id. Afrs. Longiiiai), Hampstead. 

] 7. Lady Ashley, Cavendish-square. 

]7. Mr.s. Wilne, Montague-squarc, 


From Weipparl’s Quadrille Band List, 


(O'fjrGiuclir. 


We communicate with tinfciftncil .sor¬ 
row, that the state of tlic King’s hraUh 
is .such as to preclude the po.ssihility of 
his Majesty signing any official docu¬ 
ment ; iiiid that the only fact upon which 
we ri'st our hope, that we may be per¬ 
mitted some time longer to live under 
Ills henignant sway, is the progress of a 
bill to enable a commission to affix a 
stamp ill the place of the Royal fiign 
Muimal, which, were there not liopes of 
some protraction, would hardly he deem¬ 
ed necessary. 

The gentlemen in the House of l.’om- 
mon.s, who wove so anxious to he at peace 
wRli the revolutionary Bend who re¬ 
spected nothing, .are mightily anxious to 
plunge us into a war witli they care not 
whom, so that it l)c in favour of some 
laud of rchc'ls. They require us now to 
go to war with Spuiji for trying to re¬ 
duce the half-savage subjects of South 
America to obedience. We have quite 
enough to do without quarrelling for 
amusement. 

Sir John Newport moved for a com¬ 
mittee to meddle with the affairs of 
the Irish church ; the motion was ne¬ 
gatived- 

A Mr. Lee, solicitor to the Birming¬ 
ham tiinal Bill, has been reprimanded 
by the House for being guilty of a 
breach of its privileges, in having pre¬ 
sented and attested a fictitious state¬ 
ment. Straucft that meinb^ers of i>arlia- 
nient should he so jealous of si/cfi pri¬ 
vileges. 

The hill for placing Jews on an rywa- 
fif</ with Christians was, as w’C pre¬ 
dicted, thrown out on the second read¬ 
ing. Levellers of distinctions wUl 
find that they have not quite so strong a, 
^footing as they imagine. 


'J'lic subscrijuion for tlie Eldon Testi¬ 
monial is lobe appro))riaU'd to the found¬ 
ation of two scholarships at O.xford, to 
be called the Eldon scholarship.s. 

We understand that the very week in 
which Mr. Peel’s Forgery Bill was in¬ 
troduced, one country hanker had no less 
than three forgeries committed on him ; 
“ So iiicfloctive,” says the Morning 
Hn'nhf, “ is a sanguinary law in pro¬ 
tecting the property of bankers.” »Ve 
tliink nothing could have spoken more 
strongly on the side of sanguinary pu- 
nishinoiit than this wholesale specula¬ 
tion on the probability of its relaxation. 

Another East India monop|^y farce 
has been got up. A meeting at the 
Crown and Anchor, ill attended, has 
resolved to petition ug-iinst the rcnew'ul 
of the charter. Mr. Buckingliam 
w'a.s, of course, one of the principal 
performers ; Sir Francis Burdett threw 
up his part, which was undertaken 
at a short notice by Mr. Hobhouse, 
however, felt that he bad a 
most ridiculous duty to perform, in pre¬ 
siding over a dingy assemblage of some 
two luindred unknowns, who were affect¬ 
ing to repre.seiit the commercial inte¬ 
rests of Great Britain. 

The ministry of France have dissolved 
the Gliamher of Deputies. It remains to 
be seen whether infamy and irreligion 
prevail sufficiently to return a m^onty 
of deputies willing to destroy the country 
or not. The friends of France should 
be active; her enemies are bold, perse¬ 
vering, and unprincipled. 

The herd of swine in King-street, 
Gheapside, seem to have had a l^ion 
among them; for, be it knovni to the 
TomkinseSjtheFigginses, the Hopkinses, 
and the Jenkinses, that the Joels, the 
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Levis, and the Benjamins, are likely to 
be admitted members of tlie coriwratioii. 
We always knew that any thing was 
good enough for Common Councilmcn, if 
it only professed C'hristianify. A majo¬ 
rity of these worthies have dccidc<l that 
it ought not to be necessary even to be 
a Christian. They have only now to rmi 
down a steep place into the sea, and we 
shall be rid of a great metropolitan nui¬ 
sance. 

Her Grace of St. Albans, who seems 
to have i)ersuadc'd a large portion of 
our female nobility that early virtue is 
not essential to secure a place in society, 
has given one or two public entertain¬ 
ments at Holly Lodge ; wliich were at¬ 
tended by a number of ladie.s, who have 
passed hitherto for virliious honour¬ 
able dames —Money, Money !! ! 

Gne of those impudent fellows, who, 
because they are at the Bar, feel them¬ 
selves at liberty to abuse the opposite 
party in a cause, or frighten and insult 
a timid witness, has just been convicted 
in .'>0/. damages. 

The newspapers have derided that 
Alexander Lee is to have Drury Lain' 
'I'hcatre—it mu// be so—but we doubt 
the completion of the aiTangeinents. 

The Spectuior complains that a boy 
has been confined for playing at cricket 
on (lamberwell Green, which, be it 
known, is a public thoroughfare. It is 
not many years since a child was killed 
in the nurse’s arms, in that very spot, by 
a blow from a cricket-ball; and many 
serious accidents have occurred on Kcii- 
nington Common :—surely fields out of 
the public high-way might satisfy. 

The other day Orford church-stce|fjej 
'which had been many years used as a 
land-mark, fell with a tremendous crash. 

The Horticultural Society has at 
length, as a body, come to its sense.s, 
and certain peers no longer forget to be 
gentlemen. The president on the last 
meeting congratulated the members on 
the restoration of harmony j but there is 
to be no public breakfast this season. 

Chattkbtov. —The MS. copy of 
the rhyming will of this unfortunate 
young man has lately been pre.seute«l to 
the Kbrary of the Bristol Institution, 
together with his deed of apprenticeship. 

Mr. WiKSoa.— This gentleman, .to 
whom we are indebted for the elegant 
and useful application of coal gas to the 
lighting of our streets and manufactories, 


died at Paris on tlie 11th instant, in the 
sixty-eighth year of liis age. Mr. M'in- 
sor's apparatus was first exhibited in 
1.S03 ; in 1S07 he lighted up the half of 
Pall Mall; and in IHI‘4 a company was 
formed, whicli crowm'd his labours with 
absolute success, but left him unforfu- 
nafely without any of its legitimate 
fruits. A speculatioti W'hifh bo entered 
into in France, in iHl.j, was etpially UU'> 
productive; and Mr. VV’insor has leftnO 
Other legacy to his child) on hut the re« 
mcmbraiice of his lionest labours, ex¬ 
erted with singular perseverance and in¬ 
genuity in behalf of his eounlry and of 
the world.— Sjicetutur. 

Hyukncai, Aui'.ncv Oi'KicI. .—Ma¬ 
dame Iloudard is llie presiding divinity 
at a celebrated agency otfice for mar¬ 
riages, csLahlished in I’uria. Mie has 
for some time been otj'eritig to gentle¬ 
men, tired of celibacy, tender com^ianions 
for life, ladies of known discretion and 
high rcsjicctahility, gifted in a moral 
light with the most desirable qualities, 
and in the worldly sense, with marriage 
portions of from 100,000 to .500,000 
francs; conseqiieupy, it may be easily 
imagiiieil how her otliee was bi'sct with 
ap]iiicatds. In order to obtain her fa¬ 
vour, and a place in her reiiort, it was 
absolutely necessary to become a sub- 
.scriber to licr list for three months. 
By virtue of this sub.scriptioii, entered 
upon beautiful ro.se jiajier, and a pay¬ 
ment of V'i francE, Madame HomLard 
engaged to exhibit to the subscriber, 
for the space of three months, all the 
young ladies whose hands, liearts, and 
fortunes liappencd to be at lier disposal. 
Her truly benevolent occupation has 
been, however, interrujited by a dis¬ 
appointed winc-merebant, who jirefcrred 
a complaint against Madame, charging 
her with swindling. I'he coinplainairt 
will be better nnderstooil in his own 
words :—“ I applied to Madatn*-to.pro- 
cure me a wife (said he w'itlx a half- 
simple, half-sly look at the accused) j 
she instantly said to me ‘Ah, mon Dieu, 
Monsieur Lizard, you h%ve just come 
in time; 1 have just what will suit you; 
there is now at my disposal a most 
lovely creature, a sweet young widow, 
who has lately buried her husband. 
She is related to an eminent counsellor, 
and is every thing a man can wish for. 
As to her fortune, cent svperbe! cesi 
' magnifique! 150,000 to 5^00,000 francs. 
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and a quantity of other property/ I 
immediately said I should wish to have 
all the particulars and terras. Madame 
told mo that the first step was to be¬ 
come a hubscribcr, and pay 72 francs. 
This I complied with. I w'as invited 
to dinner, whore the gay ividow was 
expected to make one of the party. I 
went at the hour appointed, having 
taken c.iro to dross in the best style. 
Shortly after ray arrival at the office, 
a young female, elegantly attired, 
made her appcaratice and joined the 
dinner party. I subsccjuently discover¬ 
ed that this doctor’s widow—this niece 
of a counsellor as she was described 
to ine, was no other than Madame Aldc- 
goude, a semstress. I soon had little 
doubt that Madame Aldcgoude made 
a livelihood by lending her services on 
these occasions; but wishing to see 
how far the farce would be carried, 
I prctendc<l to be anxious to bring mat¬ 
ters to a conclusion. She made a thou¬ 
sand excuses, and hesitated a great deal; 
and I at last received a letter, which 
gave me to understand, in very plain 
terras, that my visits would not be 
acceptable after that period—that the 
counsellor, her uncle, wished to marry 
his niece to a gentleman in the treasury. ’ 
It was proved that Madame Alde- 

f ;oude personated all sorts of husband- 
acking rich dames ; hut the destruction 
of the credit of this match-making sub¬ 
scription house is all the mi.scbief yet 
acconiplisbcd, for Madame Iloudard 
was acquitted of the charge of swind- 
Jing, and swooned at her escape. We 
understand that there is much such ano¬ 
ther hoaxing establishment in London. 

There has just arrived in England a 
Colonel Rebsomcn, who has only one 
arm, but is a proficient flutist; he per¬ 
forms on an instrument with thirteen 
keys, invented and made by himself, 
and-;.said to vie even with Drouet. 

The IJternnf Gazette gives the trum¬ 
pery translation of the Parisian and 
German papers as “original correspon¬ 
dence." IJndfr this head, we are in¬ 
formed, that Sbntag was hiSsetl at Ber¬ 
lin, and fainted in consequence, a false¬ 
hood first propagatetl by the German 
papers. , Had the Literiity Gaxetfeheen 
iionest enough to own the source whence 
it derived its information, this ridiculous 
misrepresentation would not have been 
forth as its own. 


The Anniversary of the Sons of the 
Clergy was held on the 13th, and the 
collection at St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
at the dinner amounted to 823/. 

Almack’s has commenced a brilliant 
season ; rarely have we witnessed such 
assemblages of rank and beauty as have 
been drawn together already. 

LiTiniMiY Fund. — The forty-first 
anmnal dinner of this society took place 
on IFedncsday, the 19th, at the Free¬ 
mason’s ’I’avcrn: his Grace the Hoke of 
Somerset in the chair. Among the com¬ 
pany were Lord Milton, the President 
of the Royal Academy, Air. Hobbouse, 
Mr. Sotheby, Mr. Croly, and Mr. Bul- 
wer. Subscriptions were announced in 
tlie course of the evening to the amount 
of U])wards of .500/. 

The Hajtnrian (.'ollectionof Minerals, 
pcrlnqis the greatest curiosities in Na¬ 
tural History that the British Island 
has ever ])ro(luccd, is about to be suh- 
inittcd to the hammer. 

Proceedings for a libel on Mr. Holmes, 
M.P., have been instituted against the 
-ige* newspaper. It appeared in the 
course of the argument of counsel, that 
one half of that journal belonged to a 
Mr. Baylis, the proprietor of a periodi¬ 
cal for la<Ues—delightful .association ! 

'I'lio Duke of Sinssex has collected 
almost every edition of the Bible that 
was ever published, and his library con¬ 
tains nearly four thoii.sainl volumes of 
this one .all-important work. 

Dr. Macmichacl has been appointed li- 
*brarian to the king in place of Dr. Gooch. 

'i'he anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Union Pension Fund, for the relief of 
aged persons of good character and re¬ 
duced circumstances, took place on the 
21st, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern. 
It is the only .society of the kind found¬ 
ed under an act of parliament, and 
though completed in memory of the 
late Duke of York, so late as 1827, 
already provides for eighty infirm per¬ 
sons of both sexes. Tlie collection was 
nearly 1,000/. 

The Morning Journaf has been dis¬ 
continued. The editor, who is still in 
Newgate, attributes its failure to the 
government prosecutions. Is there not 
in this a little juggling. 

IVc congratulate the inhabitants of 
the metropolis upon the prospect of some 
preventive to the constant practice of in¬ 
terring the dead in the midst of a 
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crowded population. A company liiis 
be.-’n formed for the establibhuicnt of 
national cemcttrics, upon the plan of 
Pore la Chaise at Paris; in which every 
purchaser of ground tvill have the oj)- 
tion of placing over a grave whatever 
memento may be deemed the most ap¬ 
propriate. The plan was proposed by 


Mr. ti. l’\ Carden, in 1821, and a pe¬ 
tition from that individual to the House 
of Commons, stating the evils of the 
present .system, has excited such an in- 
t(;rest, that the siicciss of the under¬ 
taking is no lunger dotibtful. A public 
meeting would complete this desirable 
measure in a day. 




CovuvT Cakoi n. —At this theatre 
Mr. Fawcett has taken his heneiit and 
his leave. Ft‘\v men have been more 
deservedljr respected an their situations 
than this “ ohl servant of the public,” 
as he calls himself; and williout ever 
being great, his uniform st( adiness and 
ro.<peerahihty in every character hr 
played, rendrred him one of the most 
useful men in his profession. Tliere 
was, however, too much fuss inaile abtmt 
his retirement; liis speech was one of 
acting, and not of feeling ; and the whole 
jarade of nonsense which accompanied 
lis withdrawal, afforded a strong in¬ 
stance of that intrusive disposition w'hich 
has long been growing upon actors and 
actrcs.ses, and which the public have 
submitted to, until the very mounto- 
hanks in a shilling company fancy them¬ 
selves companions for nobility. The 
curtain drew up at the conclusion of 
Mr. Faw'cett’s address, and exhibited a 
group of perfornu-rs of both hou-ses, who 
appeared almost to believe that they were 
condescending instead of obtruding; hut 
on public bcaefit nights the audiences 
will put up with any thing. 

Dkijiiy Laxk. —The most successful 
piece of the season has been brought 
out at this theatre within the last few 
days, under the title of The Spaiinh 
Husband, or Ihe Ttrst and hast hore 
(by the way, there seems to be a dis¬ 
position to pirate Blackwood’s title of 
“ First and La.st” among all the scrib¬ 
blers of the day). We understand it to 
be from the pen of John How’ard Payne, 
who seems to have been dormousing 
for the last two or three seasons, and 
only just been warmed into animatioti; 
whether this has been the manager’s fault 
cr his own, we know not. The play 
jiossesses strong dramatic interest, non- 
siderable merit, was well got up, and^ is 
likely to become a popular favourite. 

The Tmsatbe maintains its 


strong hold on public favour, by constant 
variety and excellent management. 

'I'he Wise Ijovdox lias experienced 
the advantage of the acquisition of Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam’s talent, and sceni.s likely to 
carry on its popiilaiity to the elo.se of a 
very sueeessfiil season. 

iMr. Matthews is at home with the 
liishioiiable world, and Mr. Yates is 
ahroiid witli the elephant; both seem 
ji ro H t a h 1 y Cl 11 ploy ed. 

'I’m, Na'iioxvi, IlraMsiToiiY.—'I'he 
third exliibiiiou of this entertaining and 
useful collection of curiosities in art, 
science, and maiiufactuics suri)as*ies the 
two former in every department. The 
various fahiies in silks, cloth, linens, 
straw, woollens, e'tc. are very curious; 

,self-playing piano-fortes, models, machi¬ 
nery, tin-proof dresses, specimens of 
lace. English-grown silk, and other no¬ 
velties aboniul niore than ever. 

'Till' Coi.os.si. 1 .M is completed, and 
presents a succe.ssioii of novelties, 
which make the visitor.^ fancy theni- 
selvts aiiy-wlierc but in Loudon. 
'The mountain scenery, and the real 
water falling from the iiimienhe clifts 
and rocks which overhang the lake have 
a fine effect; a little marred, however, 
by the shallowness of the latter, which 
cau.scs the bottom to be seen. 'I'he con¬ 
servatory and fountain are exceedingly 
pretty ; and the jianorama is one of 
those gigantic efforts wliieh command 
w'onder and admiration, thoug-v«) a 
painting, it is inferior to most panoramas. 
The saloon would be more appropriately 
called a bliow’-room, where shopkeepers 
may send their goods oi? sftk* or return, 
and exhibit their carda . of business 
gratis; and this advantage has been 
seized by several artists, who have pro¬ 
bably no other means of selling their 
goods. 'The admission fees are cxceefl- 
ingly high, and we fear that the exhibi¬ 
tion will, on that account, he unpopular. 
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BIRTHS. 

At Bogota, on the 8th of Fchruary last, 
tlie Lady of James Hcndetson, Esq.,'his 
Majesty’s Consul-General for Colombia, of 
a son.—The Lady of Lieiit.-Col. Duwkin.s, 
M.P. of a daughter.—At the Core of Cork, 
the [.ady Charlotte Berkeley, of a son.—At 
Madras, <»n the. 12th 6f December last, the 
Lady of his Exeelleney Lieut. - Gen. Sir 
George Townsend Walker, G.C.B., of a 
daughte.r.—On the 22nd April, at Wey¬ 
mouth, the Lady of the Rev. Janies Hoby, 
of a daughter. — At 'I’angicr, the Lady of 
Edward Drummond Huy, Esej., British Con¬ 
sul-General for Morocco, of .a son.—At tlie 
Rectory House, Bitton, the Lady of Col. 
Seal 3 ’', of the Hon. Ea.st India (kiinpaiiy’s 
Service, of a daughter.- - At Ta|ilow Court, 
tlvc Viscountess Kirkwall, of a son,—At 
'IVickenham, Mrs. Jones Burdett, of a 
daughter.—.\t Tunbridge Wells, the Lady 
ot Dr. Mayo, of a sou.—At Tahree/., in 
Per.siii, Lady Willoek, of a daughter.—At 
Rome, on the 14th March, the M.archioness 
of Northampton, of a daughter.—At Bom¬ 
bay, ou the 18th September, the Lady of 
the lion. Sir James Dewar, of a .son.—At 
William Rectory, on the 30lh April, the 
Lady of the Rev. W. Pym, of a son.—At 
Scarbro’, near Beverley, the Lady of the 
Rev. John Bower, Rector of Barmslon, of 
a daughter.—At Southampton, the Lady of 
Captain W, J). Dalzell, of a^on.—At High- 
wool-hill, the Lady of the Rev. Samuel ^Vil- 
berforce, of a daughter.—At Upton, War¬ 
wickshire, the Lady of John Russell, Esq., 
M.P. of a daughter.—In Rutland Square, 
Dublin, tlie Lady Langford, of a daughter, 
sfill-boni.—On the (ith hlay, in Baker 
Street, the Lady of the Right Hon. Lord 
Harris, of a son.—On the ."ith, at Card- 
ington, Bedfordshire, the Lady of Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq., M.P., of a son.—On the 
l.=)th, at Ropergate House, Pontefract, 
Yorkshire, the Lady of Elintoir t..eatliain, 
Esq., of a son and heir.—On the, 14th, at 
East Woodliay Rectory, the Lady of the 
Rev. Douglas" Hodgson, of a daughter.— 
At Eji^tShcen, Surrey, on the I2th May, 
the Laily of the Rev. Edward James, of a 
sun. —The Lady of Thomas Salt, Esq., of 
Weeping Cross, Staffordshire, of twiu.s~a 
Son and daughter.—The wife of Thomas 
Oawthorpe, it ■tlgipectnblc master chimney¬ 
sweeper, of ..|h^’ Lead Mill-efftry, IVhite- 
friararate, Hull, of three line bojs, who, 
with their motljer, are doing well. — At 
Ciieltenham, tli’ Lady of Lieiit.-Col. Wal¬ 
ler Rulcigh Gilbert, of a dB«ghte.r.— At 
Highgate, the Lady of Alexander Rougc- 
ment, Esq,, of a son. . 


MARRiaGES. 

At Grcna, county Kerry, Ireland, O'Do- 
noghue-Morc, of the Glen.s, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of John O’Coiinell, E.sq., of Grena, 
and niece to Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P. for 
the eoiuity Clare.—At St. George’s, Blooms¬ 
bury, the Rev. John St. Vincent Rotten, 
only son of Rear-Admiral James Bowen, 
of Ilfracombe, to Dorothy, eldest daughter 
of the late Edward Bullock, Esq,, of Ja¬ 
maica, and of Upper Beilford Place.—On 
the 27th April, at Petworth, Richard, only 
son of Rleli.ird Hasler, Esq., of Bogiior, 
Sussex, to.lulia, daughter of the late Hon. 
William Wyiidliam.—On the 12th, at the 
British Minister’s, fit Florence, William, 
eldest .son of tin; bite Janies I’eriy, Esq., to 
Geraldine, second daughter of the lion. 
Licut.-Col. Dc Courcy.—.\t Loberslcben, 
in Saxe Pru.-.sia, James lloehcld. Esq., of 
Invei'leith, to the Baroness Marianne 
Danekelmari, only daughter of the clecca.sed 
Baron Adolph IJanckelinan,— Heniy Ar- 
buthnot. Esq., second son of the Right lion. 
Charles Arbulhnot, to the Lady Charlotte 
Raeliel Scott, third daughter of the Earl of 
Clorunell.—On the 2nd May, at Trinity 
Church, St. Marylehone, hj' the Rev. Dr, 
Peiifolcl, George Newton Sw'inson, Esq., of 
Birmingham, to M.ary Anne, only daughter 
of Mr. Morgan, of Clijistone Street, I'ort- 
l.md Place.—At Beiglilon, county of Derby, 
Edward Wilmot, Esq., of Cork, Ireland, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Janet Jean Erskine, 
j'oungost daughter of the late, and sister of 
the present Earl of Mar. —On the 1st May, 
Henry Kemble, Esq. of Grove Hill, Cam¬ 
berwell, to Rachael Dobree, second daugh¬ 
ter of the late Philip Melvill Esq., Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor of Pendennis Castle, Corn¬ 
wall.—Same d.ay, at St. Margaret’s, M''est- 
minsler. Sir Edward Blackett, of Matfcn 
Hall, in Northumberland, to Miss Monck, 
daughter of Sir Charles .Monck, of Bclsay, 
in Northiimhcrland.—On the 1st May, in 
St. Anne’s Church, Dublin, .John Frederick 
Clarke, Esq., M.D., Physician to the Forces, 
to Maria Josepha, eldest daugliter of John 
Nuttall, Esq., Tittoiir, county Wicklow, 
and niece to the late Sir Fraderick Falkencr, 
Bart., M.P. for the county of Dublin.—At 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, the Rev. 
William Somerville, youngest brother of the 
Right Hon. Lord Somervilfo, to Ch.arlotte, 
.seventh daugliter of the late Rev. Walter 
Bagot, of Blitlifiehl, Staffordshire. — At 
Berne, Sir James Boswell, Bart., of Au- 
chinleck, to Jesse Jane, eldest daughter of 
Sir Janies Montgomery Cuningbam, Bart., 
of Crossbill and Kirktonbohu. — On the 
18lh May^ (by special licence) at Hampton 
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Lo(lg;o, Rrii^Iiton, Sir Ric'hnrd Henry Charles 
Rycroft, Burt., kc, to Cliarloltc Anne .lo- 
aephina, chlestd.iiighter of William'IVnimiil, 
Esq., gr.iiKlclaiijjliter to the late ami iiicee 
to the present Lord Yarborough.—On the 
irth, at Clieriton, near Sandg.ite, the Rev. 
YValler Steveii.sou ll.illichiy, ot \\ hiiinyrigg, 
Aiinatul.ile, and of Gleiitliorne, North De¬ 
von, to Katliarine, youngest daughter of 
the late John Cardiiur, Ks<[., .uul nieee of 
the late Sir David D Hildas, of Uiehinnnil, 
Bart.—At Dublin, Alexander J.irdinc, E.S(p, 
son of the l.de Sir Alexander Jaidln<‘, Bart., 
Dumfriesshire, to Eli/.aheth, daughter of 
the, late C'h.iiles Curtis, China, King’s 
County.—In Swords Chnreh, eouuty of 
Dublin, AV'illi.'iin Hisset, nephew to 

the Lord Bishop ot Raphou, to the Lady 
Alieia Howard, youngest .'•ister to the Rail 
of YVieklow.—At St, (Seorge’s, Hanover 
Square, rh’uest Augustus Rcreeval, Captain 
in the l’>th Hussars, youngest son of the 
Lite Right Hon. Speueer Pereeval, (o 
Beatriee, fomth daughter of Sir John Tre¬ 
velyan, of Ncttleeouilie, eouuty of .Somerset, 
Bart., and of Wallington, Northuniherlaiul. 
—.Yt Mere, the Rev. V. Marneda/,, B. A., 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Rev. YV. 
I’lieljis, V’iearof that place.—AlW ithinglon, 
{iloiicesteishirc,'tlic Rev. Charle.s Bleneone, 
of Norllileach, to Aiabella Anne, third 
daughter of John Jones, Eaq.jOf Withington 
House.—At Twickenham, Dr. I’robyn, to 
Mis-, .Eliza Kceles, niete of the late John 
YVarwi<k,I‘isq.,of the Strand.—AtSt.Mary’s, 
AVoolwich, the Rev. Goor-'c Robert Lawson, 
to Kninni Northcolc YVillinms, daughter of 
John YVilliam.s, I-'sq., of that place.—.At 
Dyinork, (ilonee.stersliire, the Rev. J. Clay¬ 
ton, M.A. of Redditeh, Worcestershire, to 
Anne Cam, eldest daughter of the late John 
Thackwell, Es([., of Wilton Place. 

On '.the 18th, a gay (Jielsea pensioner, 
named Blant, live, feet eight inehes high, to 
a sprightly, but diminutive dress-makor, 
only three feel in height, named Matilda 
Selina Green.—On the 18th, in tlie Cathe¬ 
dral of Cashel, hy the Rev. Charles Mayne, 
Vicar-General, the Rev. Richard French 
Laurence, Treasurer of Cashel, and nephew 
of his Grace the Archbishop of Cashel, to 
Sarah, daughter of the Hon. Judge Majiu*. 
—On the 20th, at Floore, Northampton¬ 
shire, hy the Rev. Dr, Morgan, Giles 
Miller, Esq., of Gondhurst, Kent, to Anne 
Aiigiusta. elde.st daughter of Richard Pack, 
Esq., of Floore House, High Sheriff of tlie 
County of Northampton. 

DEATHS. 

At Rome, on the 2n<! of April, the Most 
Noble the Marchioness of Northampton.*— 
At Florence, aged "C, the Most Illiustrioas 
Siirnora Eleonora, Barone.ss Dowagi r di 


Bresehi, &<•., and aunt to vSir Ludovico di 
Ge-'sero, f^ord of Ca.sfollo di \ ivano, in the 
Bolognese,—Al Gihralter, on the 20lli Feb- 
rn.iry, .Ylrx.'vuder I'aiqnhar, Esq., in the 
(iilth year of his age, the oldest British resi¬ 
dent merehaut of tli.il plaec. 

.\nu M.nlui, aii inli.'.bilant of Brighton, 
at tlie .idiuiieed .ige of 1(12. She rrtaiiuijd 
hei poweis, I'oipoiiail and mental, and n as 
able I'l uoik williiu .i feu day.s of her death. 

Ill I'r,nice, the Maiqiiis Maximilian dc 
I’.Atihespiiie. He ua, lineallN di scended 
Iroiu the celebrated Sully, Minister of 
Henry lA'.— At Boiub.ix, on thi' 2 1th of 
1 teeeiiiher, 182!). the Mon. Sir YA iUi.on 
Seymour, one ot the Judges of Mis ,Mii- 
jes-lv’.s Supreme Court ot .liidieature of that 
Presideiiey.—t )ii the Aid May, at the iid- 
vaiieed .ure oi !i,i, Iv.i.-u- Prescott, Esq,, Ad¬ 
miral of the Red.---()n lu'i pnssaue to I'.iii.’'- 
land, ].,.idy Bradlord, the wifeol Lieutenant- 
General Sir Tlioimih Biadl'oid, late Com- 
lUnnder-iii-Cliief at Bombay.— VI Marrow, 
the Rev. S.-imiiel hJlis Balteu,--<)ii the Isl, 
the Most Noble the M.ireliioiie.ss of Bath, 
ill Grosveuor Square, in her .b7th year- On 
the 2iid, at the house of his lirotlier, Dr. 
Ainslie, in Dover Siieet, Moiitagui' I'.irrer 
Ainslie, Esq., Beueher of Gray’s Tun, ami 
Senior Fellow of Trinity Ciillegi', Cam- 
hridge, agial 7)'I’lie Rev. AV'illiain Tumier, 

A M., Rector of Meshaw, and Pi lest Y'iear 
of I'lxeter Cathedral.—On the lOth at South 
Lambeth, aftei .iseicre and tiynig illness, 

1 feiu ielte,t he n il'e <if George Stein,Esq.- ()u 
the 17tli, at Brixtou, Isle of AY'ig'it, the 
Rev. Noel Dighy, in lii.s 7.bl!i year.— <Jn 
the llith, the Kr-v. Jonathan Holme.s, of 
'j'liir.sk, one of the oldest and most revered 
beiielieed cleiirymen of the aielidioeese of 
York, in his 78th year.—On the evening of 
Snuilay, the Idtli, at Jedburgh, .ifter a lew 
days’ illness, the Ri‘v. Dr. Somerville, m 
his yotli year, and the fiJrd in vvliieh he 
had ilisi barged tin active duties of a mi¬ 
nister.—At Naiighton IIou.se - riteshne, 
(Japtaiu J. AA'alker, of the Hon. E.ist India 
Company’s naval aein ice.—The Rev. J)r. 
niiiit. Vicar of Biekleigh and 'rnnierloti 
Foliot, Devon.—On the 2()tli, ('apt. II. B. R, 
Sutton, R.N., hrotlier of the late Sir (\ 
Sutton, K.C, IL—At Stradhally, Queeii’s 
Colinly, on tin* )2tli, the Rev. J^tTRyan, 
M. A., ileetor of Tunniogne, and V'iiar of 
'Pullaiiioy and Fosse, and ( liaplaiii to the 
late l'!arl of Roden.—t)n the 18tli, Mr, 
.1. AY'ells, B.u’tholomew-placi*, Newlmry.— 
On the 22ndf at her houae in Hill Stree-t, 
the Rijrht Hon. Lady AmheifM, relict of 
Field .Marshal Jeitery, Lord Amher.st.—On 
the 2;!rd, Miss Eli/.aheth Middleton, vif 
ILrtford Street, May Fair - On the same 
(lav, at Simlmry, Middlesex, Jane, the 
widow and relict of J, Boydell, Esq., late of 
, Ilalliforil, in the same couutv. 
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■\Te congratulate Mr. Wellesley upon 
the acquisition of a friend at the Mont- 
iiig Post; a sympathetic paragraph will 
do wonders sometimes; but we are not 
to be bought so cheaply. 

, “ A Domestic Story" is unavoidably 
postponed; so are “ Busy-Body, No. II. 
and the l)iary wc will make amends 
by giving a pair of Busy-bodies in our 
next. 

\Vc cheerfully comply with the con¬ 
ditions on which we are to be favoured 
with a continuation of the “ Lays of 
the Affections.” II. P. will observe that 
Ave have reprinted those wliieli had 
appeared. 

'I’lic length of some of the articles in 
the present number b^ no means suits 
our notion of the variety which should 
distinguish our work; they are excep¬ 
tions to a rule Avhich we must adopt to 
limit our writers or part the article.s. 

The iirril canto of a poem of consider¬ 
able merit appears in the present num¬ 
ber, the length of which has compelled 
us reluctantly to set it up in small type ; 
it will be completed in the volume. 

G. B’s favour has been received by 
post; we have a great antipathy to un¬ 
paid communications. 

W. M. G. should be informed that 
prize and pride—eyes and seas—scut and 
vale—high and teay—adore ihee and with 
thee—suit and heart arc not the best of 
rhymes. 

Zaraph's “ Look not on Woman,” is 


advice which we feel no inclination to 
follow—lest they retaliate. 

“ Farewell," by a “ Constant Reader,” 
is the best of a great many papers under 
that signature, but it will not do. 

Zetta, upon •• Our Opera," requires 
considerable alteration ; indeed we sus¬ 
pect the subject is a little beyond the 
reach of the author, who, however, has 
di.splayed some ingenuity. 

Wc have received “ The Peculiar 
Doctrines of the Church of Rome" and 
'I'hc History of the Reformation the 
other works mentioned could not be 
procured ; tfiey shall have early notice. 

Madame E—, (who has not favoured 
u.s with her address,) may forward a 
sketch of the novelty slie mentions. IV'e 
are desirous of noticing every thing 
connected with fashions. 

The plaintive and pretty song of 
“ Anna, where art thou, my love," and 
some other musical favours in our next. 

'riicrc is no such society in existence 
as that mentioned by Sir J. S. The one 
w'hielr for three years was so pre-emi¬ 
nently successful, received its death¬ 
blow in the resignation of its founders 
and early friends. A club of shop¬ 
keepers has assumed the title, and pays 
a musical whipper-in to bring a few 
third and fourth-rate singers, once a 
month, to sing for their dinners ; cheap 
singing being all the club wants, and a 
good dinner on open days being all the 
musical tvorthies require. 
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TUT CIIARlT.MU.r; 1UJSY-1JODV. 

The charitable busy-body is one of 
those geiith'inenwbo desire to he thought 
very aiuiable as well as very clever. 
He is a subscriber to a certain niunbor 
of charities, and it forms j*art of his 
business to .see that due honour i.s paid 
to his name in the lists of donors. His 
subscriptions are i>reci.scly the amount 
which ]mrcha,ses the right of attend¬ 
ing, voting, and being troublesome at 
meetings; ami he is sadly mortified if 
his little ehandler's-shop oratory does 
not make him a very popular man. 
His first c.ssay in most eases is lo watch 
at a ])ublic-mecling until he discover 
some favourite of the subscribers, whose 
name he can couple with a vote of 
thank.s; and if he can find no better, 
he seizes upon the chairman. Although 
his auditory are disgusted to nausea 
with his affectation, they of course re¬ 
cognise the first sentence of his speech, 
which e-Ypresses a regard for the object 
of their approbation; and while they 
applaud the sentiments, instead of the 
speaker, Mr. IJusy-hody places all the 
w^armth of their favour to the honied 
words which have dropjicd from his 
own lips, and floats down the tide of 
self-love as lightly as a cork. He la¬ 
bours like a turn-spit, and to as little 
purpose, to raise himself into respteta- 
bility; and while all those who meet* 
him sicken at his folly anti his vanity, 
he mis-conceives their marks of derision 
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for .symptoms of approval, and mistakes 
their ex[>rcssions of surprise at liis lu¬ 
dicrous pomposity for ailmiration of his 
talent. He finds some great man, 
whose feelings of benevolence he can 
easily touch, and uses the name of the 
institntion in which he njeans to shine 
next as the subject of an a[i])licati()n for 
assistance. I f, as is oi'ten the case, the 
great man become a donor, Mr. Iiu.sy- 
body announces at the next meeting of 
the society that his honourable friend. 
Lord lhi.i, or his noble friend, the Hake 
of t/iiit has de.sired him to give such 
and such a donation lo the funds. The 
grateful committee begin to think Mr. 
liusy-hody a valuable man; they believe 
that they are indebted to hh infinence, 
instead of the influence uf the society's 
claims, for the sujiport of the new jia- 
tron, and it is great odds hut Mr. Uusy- 
body becomes elected an honorary niem- 
her for his ])ains, while friends of the 
institution, more de.serving of regard, 
arc left unnoticed. If jffly uiTluoky 
wight hap]ien to ))ossess the giiod opinion 
of a society, ana ^Ir. Husy-body find 
in him an bbstaclA to iJie monopoly of 
favour which Jie dmigns to appropriate 
to himself, no one is better versed in 
the art of worrying such a being out 
of office. By making the societies be¬ 
lieve that bis influence obtains the pa¬ 
tronage of great men, he contrives to 
be yie bearer of the votes of thanks, 
r® he iJI&y strengthen the aciiuaint- 
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■iiifo; ami tliu j-r -at men arc civil to 
him out of ic-ipcct for the iii-jlilutioiis 
from wliicli ^Ir. IJiisy-hotly is clcputcci. 
A royal or noble ilukc may occasionally 
pivcj tliiamgh .Mr, Uusy-bo.ly, dona¬ 
tions for various objects, to }^cd rid of 
liis importunities, and Mr. lJusy-body 
hesitates not in a short time to {;ive 
liimsclf out as the private secretary 
lor charitable purposes’' of the royal or 
nolde personaj^e whose name he is thus 
abusing. ITe fancies that lie can write 
us well as sjieak, and as soon as he can 
command a majority he discards, as un- 
rvorthy, all previously written appeals 
in behalf of a benevolent object, for 
new addresses of his oivn. lie, as often 
as possible, procures h'ave from .some 
jijrcat man to return tliaiiks for him 
at a dinner, in case the great man’s 
health be proposed, and then if possi¬ 
ble secures the toast, as a part of the 
list. Nor tloes lie forget to extol the 
tile character of the great man, that 
he may with better effect claim the 
honor of his frieiuLhip. 

At public dimiers, and particularly at 
those in the city, a man need only knock 
his fist on the table, sniiint at the eliair- 
inan, put his ([uizziiig-glass to liis eye, 
stare round the room, pretend to feel 
a good deal, and talk aliout royal and 
noble friends ; and if he be but asihoj)- 
inan, who wears his black apron behind 
a counter in the very filth of Kenchureli 
Street, the lialf-surfeited gluttons will 
make the tables ring wiih applauding at 
every stoj), while he makes llic nc’cc.s- 
sary pauses for their accommodation. 
Air. liusy-body having always at hand 
set speeches wiiich lie has learned, and 
whieli will do as well for one society as 
another, by altering a name, contrives 
as often us po.ssible to get invited to 
charitable dinners, free of expense, for 
tJie purpose of mailing the said speeches ; 
and no matter what he is in business or 
at home, he is, when out, a very great 
little man. He is always skulking, even 
at a strange dinner. Into the stewards' 
room. He minds lu.ther their staring 
at liim nor their looking surprised at one 
another ; nothing sliortof being ordered 
out, nay, pushed out, .will remove him ; 
and, speculating upon the chance of 
hanging to the chainman's skirts as he 
enters, and slinking into one of the scats 
at tiu cro=-s table; it is not for want 
of impudence if he fail vo occupy 


one of the bi-st places. Here Air- 
IJusy-body is in his glory ; he volun¬ 
teers his services to jiropose a toast, 
liands up his mime, uninvited, for a 
steward-elect, talks about his interest 
with the ricli, ;ind his regard for the 
poor, and jirates ‘‘ <iil rniifainlunt viil^-ux,” 
till he disgusts every sensible man in the 
room ; in short, wherever he can poke 
his nose, he Ii at least watching tvitli a 
lyn.x eye fur an opportunity to he promi- 
iiMit, and if lie cannot seize one he will 
make one. lie will fall into all the 
jdans of “ the jiowers that be,” but only 
uiitd lie lias seeurt'd the power of dic¬ 
tating; and so sure as he commands a 
majority in the management, so sure 
doc‘s the best sociity m the metropolis 
suffer from his interference. If an insti¬ 
tution have been successfully established 
and well conducted, and Mr. Ilusy-body 
can get a footing, his theory must take 
])lace of the practical ex]>erience of bet¬ 
ter men; ho will rub shoulders with a 
radical adliercnt of Sir llobert Wilson ; 
join forces with some slu|)id alderman, 
which there is no dilKculty in finding, 
and intrigue with high cluirch, low 
church, or dissenter, so he but appear a 
groat man and a le-ader. Once in power 
lie carries every thing his own way and 
the result is fatal; 

“ .Vspcriiis nihil cst hiaiiili cum .siirgit in 
altiun 

for while some Sir Peter vaunts from the 
chair the wonders achieveil under a new 
management, the very increase, which the 
booby President is lauding in a speech 
written for him by Air. lJusy-body, has 
been accomplished by a ruinous augmetit- 
ation of the society’s engagements which 
must end in the embarrassment, if not 
the destruction of the charity. Air. llusy- 
body is, liowcvcr, an excellent shuffler; 
tile mischief which he lias done he at¬ 
tributes to every cause but the right; 
he accuses of cruelty and neglect those 
who have declined to support a society 
so scandalously abused, and a canting 
appeal is made to the generosity of 
a British ptiblic; their shop-keeping 
friends get up a bazaar; benefits and 
balls are talked of, and various other 
means are resorted to—all giving Air. 
Busy-body new employment—to repair 
tlie errors of his mischievous ignorance 
and consummate vanity. Happy the so¬ 
ciety which has men at the head, capa¬ 
ble of repelling the advances of a busy- 
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Locly ;—'' flrasp a nctfU' l)ol(lIy. ami 
you u ill not be stung.”—Those-socictii s 
which have spurned tiie otiieious mt- 
vices of sucli an animal, and folt 
ccpially indifferent to his Ihreals and to 
his olfors, have L-sea})ed the worst tale, 
for though tliere are many vaueties of 
this mischievous meddling fi.iternit\. 
they arc all bad. Mr. llnsy-b.’dy may 
ha%o been stung to tlie tpiiek by the le- 
jection of lu.s aid; he may iiave a^sailtd 
with his pestiferous breath the fair 
fame and credit of the institution whie-b 
lia.s .scoutcel his assistance, and evi-n 


.Stnek bis poisonous fangs into tlie oji- 
piOK-nt tv bo was he»ld enougb te) keep 
Jiini at arm s length, for all this is in 
bis nature ; but the evils lecoil on him¬ 
self; while the society which accepts 
his s.eivme-: le.iiis the iVnits of his in- 
tei'i’t ri nee in the ilc-.ertiou of its real 
frii-mls. the negket t»f the public, the 
deeliiie of its funds, the curtailment of 
the eomfoits of its ni'si-iahle objects, 
and the loss of credit, conuovions, and 
('haracter lleware ibeii of a Charitable 
Ihisv-body. 


LAYS OF TJIE AFFECTIONS. 

No. 111. 

tin Kl'VJ.ll SMIt.Kl) AOAIN. 

Hack ! back ! the fo.uning waves advance, 
Like Storm-clouds o'er the deep ; 

And blind to lio]>e, and dead to clumce, 

J’roud monareb, learn to weep! 

Tears?—-and to mingle with that wave.^’ 

Oh, mockery of ]iani! 

lie felt 'twere all too v.'iin to save—■ 

Ho never smiled again ! 

Oh ! young in heart, and frank in thought, 
'rite joj Otis and the, free, 

A rainbow hue from fiction caught, 

^riiat part bad Oealli with thee? 

Alas ! thy dirge is oeeau's roar, 

'I’liy pall—the boundless main 

AVlio tracks for pearls tlie sea-beat shore 
He never smiled again ! 

Cloud blends with cloud—the azure sky, 
■'IV'liere do its glories tend? 

JJillow joins billow inurmnngly. 

And who but owins a friend? 

But then, /A.y creed be bound to grief, 

T/ni hope—to misery’s chain ; 

Alas i who stays the fading leal ? 

He never smiled again ! 

\rbero is the splendid ])omp of pow'r, 

Wliich wreath’d him in its zone ? 

M’here now the glory which of yore 
Circled his star-bitilt throne ? • 

M’here pomp and pow’r arc but a name. 
Friends— what have they vyith pain ? 

Quench'd was his spirit s holiest flame— 
lie never sniiied^agaiu! 

Better 'tis so ! M'ho;j;;fpAs in jjrics 
'rite gather’d gloom ?>f years r 
2 K 2 
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Too deep for words—too wild for sighs— 

That agony of tears ! 

The .seelhiiig furnace of deep thought 
kStill rankled in his brain— 

Wliere was his own—the fondly sought ? 

H e never smiled again! 

No liectid flush'd upon his cheek. 

No madness in his air— 

Who deems the tempest cloud less weak, 

That beauty’s tints are there ? 

No craven he of churlish blood. 

Who feels—but to complain— 
liut oh ! the heart’s deep solitude! 
lie never smiled again ! 

There is a deadliness of grief, 

W'hicli dwells hut at the heart, 

A pang which will not ask relief— 

Too wildly cherish’d smart! 

That deeper madness of the mind, 

W'hich revels 'nealh its chain;— 

Ah ! why should misery thus be blind? 
lie never smiled again ! 

King—where is now' thy laurcll’d crown? 

\'ictor—thyself a slave 
fJo, bind tby hope to fortune’s frown, 

'I'hy madness—to the grave ; 

Alas our young affeetions merge 
'I'oo soon in feeling’s wane— 

Who reads of peace in ocean's surge ? 

He never smiled again ! 

II. P. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE JEWS OF BARBARY.* 

FttOM 'rm. JOUUNAL or a TBAVEtl.EU. 


U S’TAKE the Jews of other countries, 
in Barbary they perform all sorts of 
hard labour, and fill every office of toil 
throughout the state; wliilst in other 
larts of the world the Jews gain a 
ivelihood by their w’its, they here do 
so by their hands; but their Egyptian 
task-masters leave them little scojio to 
become rich in nny w'ay whatever, for no 
sooner do they possess money than they 
become a mark for the tfjloliation of the 
sovereigns or bashaws,i’who, either by 
way of loan or open 'plunder, always 
case them of their gain; yet despite of 
these great obstacles some have sur- 
monntctl them all, and rendered them¬ 
selves of use and importance to the 
state. All the consuls employed by the 


Barhary powers in foreign countries are 
Jews, so are the interpreters of the 

I irinccs of Barbary, and many of them 
told offices of trust; but elevation of 
any sort is attended with correspondent 
risks, for the slightest suspicion or ill- 
will subjects them to have their heads 
taken oftj and their property confiscated. 
Justice is entircK neglected in any 
affair in which a Jew is concerned, and 
unless he can purchase a favourable 
s(>ntencc, he may be almost sure of a 
condemnation. There is at least a 
shadow of impartiality in any case in 
which Moors alone are concerned. The 
Alcoran amongst them is the code 
upon which all decisions are founded; 
but the unhappy Jew is the foot-ball 


* toncln(tea‘<‘voui p. 2t)4. 
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of the bashaw’s caprice, or the victim 
of bribery. It is the easiest thing pos¬ 
sible in llarbary to cause a Jew to l)e 
punished by stripes, and to compel him 
to pay the executioner for tlse trouble. 
A few hundrctl dollars would cause a 
Jew's hand or head to be taken oft'; 
the consequent dread of collision with 
authority, or of exciting tlie hatred of a 
Moor, is such as to render the Jews 
more passive, timid, and forbearing 
than the tamest aniniiils in existence. 
The check thus imposed on that na¬ 
tural feeling, revenge, which insult or 
oppression must arouse, forces thern to 
become hypocrites, and to employ .arts 
of which .so many complain of l)eing 
the dupes. They make their enemies 
pay in an indirect manner the price 
of that injury which openly they will 
never resent, nor cause a suspicion that 
its recollection is cherished, till the time 
of retribution is at hand. 

It is extraordinary that the Jews 
should in any country become usureis, 
usury being a practice strictly foibidden 
by the IVIosaic law, which is here most 
rigidly followed amongst themselves ; 
though I have never discovered tliat 
the benefit of this law extended to any 
tran.saction with Christians. If a Jew 
wishes to borrow money of one of his 
brethren in Barbary, such is the elas¬ 
ticity of their consciences, that they 
mutually agree to cheat the devil by 
paying the interest in an indirect man¬ 
ner. Usury is equally forbidden amongst 
the Mahommedans, who adopt the K<unc 
means of cancelling religious scru])le.s in 
their money transactions. 

The greatest mutual hatred exists 
between the Mussulmans and the Jcw.s, 
which hatreil i.s sometimes made use of 
to prevent imposition; thus the Jews 
are employed in the receipt of the rc- 
venue.s and the coining of the money. 
The sovereign trusts to their religious 
animosities to detect fraud; but this 
reliance, instead of producing the desir¬ 
ed effect, leads, as may be supposed, to 
abuse and crime. 

In the reign of Muley Soleyman,* the 


* The character of this prince h.is been 
sketched by Ali Bey, who, during his st.iy 
in Barbary, found only one person of whom 
be could speak in terms of praise, and that 
person was blind—the prince Muley Abd>>., 
siileni, * 


prcdeces.sqr of the pre.sent Kinperor of 
Morocco, the coining of the money was 
confided to two Moors and one Jew. 
The floors pmpostd to Ic.ssen (he weight 
of the coin, and on refusal of the ,few 
to join 10 the eompiracy, by mean.i of 
a fal.'^c witness and the di.sirihution of 
some money deficient in weight, the 
Jew was denounced to the emperor as a 
felon, who, without any form of trial, 
was condemned to have his liead scvereil 
Aom his body. A short time alter- 
vvavds, the willow ol tlic dcee.i.sed s.aved 
the life of the wimess, wliosc false tes¬ 
timony had eoiuleiimed her hu.sband, 
from a jirojeet hy the two IMnors to get 
rid of his jireseiiee, lest he should one 
day betray tlieir secret. Uratilnde for 
her interference led him to confess the 
])articnlars of the eonspiiaey. 'riici in- 
])eror, with an unexamiiled generosity, 
decreed the widow a p- iismii of '.iOO 
dollars per annum for In'- hasty deci¬ 
sion, being a part of the eonliseated 
jiroperty of the Moors, who, to escape 
with their lives, bud given the suhati 
their forluius by way of atonenuiit. 

W henever the government nquiies 
the services of tile .lews,' they are 

* 'fliiie iMii be ni) ilniilil tlie uf 

Barbavv were luimeily ninie nmnerous and 
I leli tliaii (bey .ue at pieseiit, and lb.it lliey 
likewise possessed more iiifliienee in (lie 
state. M. ('beniei ubilis, “The .lews, 
ivlio weie the lolleelojs of laves over (be 
wbole eo.’i't, tli.at tbe emperor might eon- 
tinbe tlieiti in olfiee, annii.illy j»reseiited 
bnii witli ,1 saddle, tbe tus-s of wbieb were 
covered nifb pl.ttisid nold, iind ibebiiekb s, 
tlie stirnqis, and the britllc funiiliire, weit: 
of the s.nne metal. If we supiJO'-e the 
wbole woilh of tbi.s presiiit to lie some 
thirty or lifty marks of gold, it still would 
only amount to li\e-iiiid-t,\\enly or Ibirly 
thousand here., or (r.nn a tbons.ind to 
twelve hundred ]iouiids. Tbe .lew.s, who 
were then ten times as imimrons as they 
are at jiresenl, )i,iid, as 'ttaxtinpon ibe 
wbole people, a ben anci tweh e ebirkens 
in gold, aitfolW wroiifflif, the featlieis in 
flakes, and slia\<l in coloured inastie.” 
M. (/■— must ex'i!y>titly be niisUikea in the 
rinniber of .^ews tfiat existed in the time of 
Muley fsbinael, or in the amount of taxes 
paid by them, but I should say in both, 
for I cannot suiijio.se the taxc.s (wbieb arc 
at all times arbitr.ary; to have been less at 
that period than they now are, and I shoiibl 
say that Tanglcrs and Tcluan, two small 
.t'vwns.BOjJone pay infinitely more, now tlnit 
the Jew'ish population is greatly lessened, 
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seized upon as a parcel of cattle and 
brought to the yoke, “ in the name of 
the sultanthey are forced to ivork 
gratis, to remove goods to and from the 
public stores, load and unload vesrcls, 
&c. ami nothing hut the intervention 
of the sabbath or of any festival (which 
is generally respectedJ can cxonciale 
them from its performance. 

At Algiers, during the last attack hy 
Admiral Neale, their aid was required 
to roll guns to the batteries, carry 
powder, .shot, &c. to the gunners ; no¬ 
thing could exceed their tre])idation at 
the thought of being obliged to ])laeo 
themselves in the way of danger. Since 
the destruction of Jerusalem they seem 
to have lost all their niiiilary ardour; 
the Moors were obliged to urge them 
forward at tlie point of the sword. ('old 
drops of perspiration tiicklcdown tlieir 
dead white cliceks, their knees scarce 
support their trembling frames! In 
vain the Moors call upon them to share 
in the Avork of self-defence! IV'ith 
tears in their eyes they implore, hy 
the lile of the bashaw,” to he spared 
the horror of fighting Avith sneh dread¬ 
ful enemies as the .Ihiglish—they en¬ 
treat the Mussuhnaus to surrender their 
city—to do ,'my tiling but expose them 
to the sight of bloodshed! 'J'he drums 
of the fleet are he ud healing to (piartcj s 
—the elatcil crcAvs issue cheers from 
the ships —■ the cannon booms — the 
Moorish seimiiar flies from its scabbard 
—the crescent flag is floating in the 
breeze—shouts of La Illaha! rend the 
sky! The affrighted Jews fling doAvii 
pOAvder, shot, and Avadding ; the sounds 
of Avar overwhelm them with fears— 
Avith unmeasured strides they fly to the 
hack of the mountain, to join their 
wiA'es and children, and hide in their 
bosoms their Avorse than womanly fears! 

On this occasion, hoAvever, they thank¬ 
ed the flod of Israel for their deliver¬ 
ance from tfaSiger with some reason. 

nnd considerably poorerftban it formerly 
Avas. Beyond the above/'rroncou.s remarks, 
M. C'lvenier is nearly as''silent as his con¬ 
temporaries on the subject of the Ji'w.s. 
The fact of their presenting the ben and 
chickens of gold is undoubted; but this 
Avas but a sdihU portion of the coiitrilmtinn 
which they Avere obliged to pay, Avlu’ch then 
consisted principally of a capitation tax, 
something like that now iinposjd on 4o.. 
rejgners at Gibraltar. ' 


The horrors of a siege Avere spared, hut 
a fcAV shots were fired—the Moors yield¬ 
ed to the invincible proAvess of British 
sailors! 

It is impossible to conceive the total 
Avaut of courage Avhich characterises the 
Jews of Hyrbary. It must in a great 
iiK iisurc proceeil from that debasement 
of the mind into Avhicli a tyrannical 
goAcnunent plunges a people, by the 
infliction of degrading punishments, and 
the discouraging any display of s])irit 
hy repeated acts of oppve.^sion. The 
Jews appear .accustomed to the insults 
Avhich tliey daily receive from the lords 
of the creation—the Moors; hut how¬ 
ever dt'^picahle they arc rendered by 
their quiescence, slill it must he oAvned 
they aio seldom stained Avith the abso¬ 
lute eriiius Avhich disthiguisli the rcck- 
le.’.s Moor; and although familiar Avitli 
the h'sser degreea of vice, still 1 have 
seldom seen, in the annals of many 
yeais’ e.xpcrience, the instance of any 
capital punishuu-nt amongst them for 
tile dei'per hues of guilt. 

At 'fangiers I saw the services of the 
Jews called into action in a different 
employment to that just related—no¬ 
thing less than the catching of Aviid 
beasts. Some lion.j, intended as a pre¬ 
sent for the King of Spain, were in- 
Iru.slcd to the cl;^Unly of a JcAvish 
keeper, Avho fell asleeii on his post and 
alloAvcd tlie animals to crcaiie. 'j'hcir 
loss exposed the bashaw of 'I'angicrs lo 
the anger of tlte Sultan, aa'Iicsc ambas¬ 
sador was daily expected from Fez to 
take the lions lo C.'adiz. An order was 
immediately issued, compelling thcAvholc 
HebrcAV eominutiity to cause the lions 
to be retaken, on pain of forfeiture of 
ten times their value ! It was a task of 
danger to this timid race, but the order 
Avas peremptory, and the thought of 
having so large a sum of money to pay 
rendered them valiant. Their tears 
and leave-taking of their families Avas 
pitialile to see. It AA'as plain they did 
not reckon on any part of the kindness 
shoAvn by tliese noble animals to their 
ancestor, Daniel! 'I'he lions Avere hoAv- 
ever retaken without accident ; but the 
keeper received a souild thrashing from 
his brethren for this cruel exposure of 
their liv'cs. 

' The profcs.sion of arms is certainly 
the last in AA’hich the Jcavs of Barbary 
will ever engage. They fly from clanger 
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like the sheep from the wolf. I h.ivc 
known a dozen of them submit to be 
robbe»l and beaten by two Moors; yet 
in point of physical strength and foiimi- 
tion, they are a tine race of men, and 
an over-match for iheir opponent.Sj did 
they but possess the spirit to exercise 
tbeir strength. A proof of this may be 
seen at (nhraltar, where they perform 
the oHice of porters, and arc eoiUinually 
employed in carrying the hea\icst bur¬ 
thens under a burning sun. 

T!io only instance I ctn biing to 
mind of ever having seep a single llar- 
bary Jew act with bravery, was a yonng 
man who aee.)inj)anieil the Spanish co¬ 
lonel, iMerconehini, in the nnfor- 
tnnale expedision of the ('onstitution- 
alisl'i against 'I’.irifa. 'I'liis man did the 
iiiost daring deeils of valour, and i-liov'.- 
cd a worthy example to ilie eiiiigianls, 
by which they were not imdiiied to 
jiroiit. Loitding in iheir attack uptm 
Algcsiras, time was given fur the Trench 
foiccs to come up from Cadi/, 'I’.iriia 
was surrounded, and the Sjiaiiianls were 
nearly all made prisoners. O’l hmnel, (lit; 
coinin.indani of .\lg disas, who hail ever 
shown the grcitest animosity to the,lews, 
was happy to have il in his power tojml 
one of them to death to saliatc his re¬ 
venge, and to glut theblood-lliirsly fc-,1- 
ing he so infamously displayed on that 
occasion, in shooting every one of the 
prisoncis who fell info his power. The 
Jew was brought fortli on the morning 
of execution, and, whilst calmly await¬ 
ing the death of his comrades, the firing 
of the soldiers was stopped. The Jew 
was told he could not expect to die so 
honourable a death as the others, unless 
ho renounced his religion and embraced 
the (.iatholic faith ! To this- he object¬ 
ed, and was threatened with an igno- 
ininiou's and cruel end ! when a thought 
sfruck him by vvhicb he obtaiiiLsl the 
death he desired, lie offered, in case 
they would shoot him, to leave his pro¬ 
perty in Gibraltar, which he stated to 
be considerable, to the C’atholic cbiirch, 
The'terms were accepted, a notary was 
sent for, who drew up the will on the 
fatal field; a Mr. Boschetti, the I’apal 
consul at Gibraltar, .and a merch.'int of 
the place, were appointed his executors. 
'J'he document complete, tlie word 
“ fire” was given—the unfortunate Jew' 
laid stretched a corpse upon the sod! 

On the following morning, the Span- 


Wf) 

ish authorities arrived at Giliraltar witli 
tlie will, in outer to take possession of 
the pri>]icrty M'hat was their surprise 
on ill ing told by Mr. B.ischetfi that 
they biul been hoaxed ; The deceased 
dill not possess any pioperty whatever ! 

l‘\)r a long time Hiibsciiucnt. tin; exo- 
cutors ctmld ma take tie ir accustomed 
ride into Spam, the Sp.misli .authorities 
flunking they hud cmisr rtd to dupe 
tiunn. It was not .mud lin y bad afJiird- 
ed ample proof of the Iniiii of their 
statement, that li<oy ilarid venUuc be- 
jiind the Knglisli terriiorv. 

It might peihajis be siipposeil that 
the Motii s intoinled, liy tlu’.r severity 
towards fl’. -Jews, to foie; Tnem to be¬ 
come convcils; SI) iniicli ibc eontraiy, 
ajioslacy ameng du- .fi ws i-i di'-c mnigcd, 
Sonic few have, by a convcisioii to 
Islamism, liseii info noiice; but the 
little fiuli placed by the Moors in a 
reneeaiK' fu even a disposition to eon- 
vt'rsioii cxisteil amongst the Hcbi-i'w.s, 
wliicii il ccilainly iloes iiofV would ho 
a siiifioieiil cbeek ipnm i-ncli a I’eeling. 
'file oid'-al llirongii vvliieh a ,h'W passts 
to become a .Mnssulnnin is ralhcr extia- 
ordinary ; lio uii' f c itiuieiuebv (inning 
(dirisliai), for as llie Maiinmiiiedans 
firmly biln-ve in the Divim- Missions 
of .Jesus Clui'-'t, Mose.', and M.iinmn-t, 
tiuy compel the renegade to do the 
same, vvliicli act alone so clearly pro¬ 
claims an uniilterciiee to any u-ligiioi 
wlialover, that tin-c invert liimselflias 
scaredy courage to hope In- can ever 
be entitled to contidcnce. Maliominc- 
danisin being considered the ]Krfiction 
of all re'Iigion, such iieifcrtion is only 
allowed to be allaiiicil by piirilication 
anil pciiatice; it is therefore necessary 
that a Jew sliould pass through the 
rif /uiifh" before he is pi-riilirtcd 
to revel in tiie ]>ure rleliglu.s of Islfimisni. 
This ])iobation the MahonnindaiiH in¬ 
sist on, -iiid so conveniently Juivvt (hey 
dovc-taikd their lielief with that both 
of Christians and.Jcws, that they claim 
a sole right to tF’C nos.'-ession of the 
tiombsof Christ, Ali»anani, Uhinacl, and 
the whole raci*of ifehrcw I’rophets ; to 
visitawliosf graves the whole world is to 
tins day put under contribution by the 
^losleiiiK, who do not allow either paity 
the beiiifit of hi.s own religion—a mo¬ 
nopoly by which they make largo sums 
8»-«u*aUy^ 

'The onfy instance of a voluntary 
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conversion to the Mahommcdan faith 
amongst the Jewish nation in Barbary, 
which came to my knowledge, was one 
which T believe to have proceeded more 
from the effect of love than any thing 
else, though a sense of the indignities 
offered to the nation of the fair convert 
might have had some inffuenec in de¬ 
termining the lady to the step she took. 
It is indeed a matter of some astonish¬ 
ment that examples of this kind should 
not oftener take place; it is almost im¬ 
possible to think that, amongst an ardent 
nation like the Moors, the soft cheek of 
“ jessamine and roses" should fail to 
temper their obduracy of heiirt. 

The youtig lady who became a 
convert to Mabommedanism possessed 
a full share of those charms I have 
already described, as belonging to the 
Jewesses of Barbary, that sweet har¬ 
monious expression of cotmtenance, 
so much the reverse of the sharj) 
marked outline and piercing look of 
the Jewesses of Europe ; that bosom 
rivalling in wdiitencss the fleecy Kl- 
ITaicke, with which it is sometimes 
carelessly encircled, so much the reverse 
of the dark, sallow-tinged skin of their 
European sisterhood. This flower of 
the desert had many aspirants for her 
hand; her beauty w’as such that the 
Moors themselves, at the time they 
compelled her to descend from her mule 
and walk barefooted through the streets 
of the town, murmured accents of juty, 
and would willingly have swept from 
her path the sharp flint which cut her 
tender feet, but, alas! such feelings 
cannot—dare not—be cherished ; it is 
even a disgrace in a Mussulman to har¬ 
bour a kind feeling for a Jewess ! But 
there was one amongst them who 
thought otherwise; this bold Moslem, 
Sidi Mustapba Bentalab, seemed to «le- 
spise his nation’s prejudice, and showed 
the yc"ungj,ady and her family a series 
of kindnesses, which were not lost upon 
her whose afTcctioii Im wished to gain. 

Mustapba fought mis way through a 
host of rivals; and, what was still more, 
through a host of religifus prejudices. 
His handsome person was a death-blow 
to the former, and his perseverance over¬ 
came the latter. Without going into 
the long details of a love story, Sidi 
Mustapba was triumphant. The rela¬ 
tions of the young lady, who loolt^d 
upon a revolt from her faithan uh- 


pardonable crime, accused the Moor of 
witchcraft; hut on being cited to the 
presence of the bashaw, she declared the 
“ only witchcraft he had used " w'as 
love. The parties were united, and 
thus, at least, was one amiable being 
rescued from a part of the indignities to 
which the sex is, in Africa, subjected.* 

* I cannot lielp smiling at the good-na- 
turi’d credulity of the world with regard to 
the llcv. Mr. Wolfe, who is now in the 
East, cleansing the Augean stable, or con- 
verlingthcJewstof’hristianity. A certain.so- 
eietv, more zealous thanwise, pay Mr.Wolfe 
a large sum annually for what he is pleased 
to e.dl his labours in the work of reforma¬ 
tion ; Intt that, society wiiuld perhaps do well 
to look at tbe truth of what he has done, 
before they sutler bis impudent assertions 
to be rewarded. J)id Mr. Wolfe possess 
any other calling than an evangelical one I 
.should he tenijited to declare a few truths, 
hilt, under existing circiiinstaiices, I shall 
he silent. 

lie calls the Barhary dews an ignorant, 
infalnated race ; surely, he ought to be the 
last man in the world to make sncli an ac- 
eiisatioii against his brethren. He dared 
them, by public advertisement, to an argu- 
nient on the subject of (Christ’s being the 
promised Me.ssiah, which, much to his 
disappointment, a champion accepted ! He 
then proposed that a Christian ehurch in 
Gibraltar should he the plnee of discussion, 
knowing a scruple existed on the part of 
the Jews to iiioel him there. This obstacle, 
howcier, was waived. He then qimnelled 
about the language in which the discussion 
.should bo carried on, whether in Arnbie, 
Chaldaie, Hebrew, or Spanish, all of 
which Mr. W. professed to know, yet 
greatly preferred one of the dead languages; 
no doubt that the living might not under¬ 
stand what he had to say! Contrary to 
hi.s exi>eetations he was aceoiiiinodated on 
this point, but, after all, slunk from the 
dispute in the most paltry manner tjiat can 
he imagined. Did Mr. Wolfe inform his 
supporter.s of tiiis, or of his having posted 
away to Alexandria, leaving his antagonist 
to walk over the field ? 

Lady Georgiana AVolfe, poor infatuated 
woman ! used to amuse herself in Gibraltar 
by sowing her seeds of religious reformation 
(the tracts) on the beads (certainly not in 
the hearts) of the Barbary Jews, as they 
passed beneath the windows of her hotel ; 
but, as if ashamed of what she was doing, 
she used to conceal her person in the win- 
,dow curtains ; or was this with a view 
of making them suppose that the tracts 
came from an invisible hand ? 

Whatever may be Mr. Wolfe’s merits as 
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The hospitality of the Jews of Bar- 
barv is proverbial; there is not a single 
individual amongst them who would 
not freely share his last meal with a 
fellow-creature in distress. I\'here they 
are seen to the most advantage,and where 
no narrow feelings enter, is at their 
tables and in their houses. As Euro¬ 
peans cannot live with the Moors in 
liarbary, they are necessarily thrown 
into the society of the Jews, and have 
thereby greater opportunities of judging 
of their feelings and manners than of 
the other inhabitanUs of the country. 
It is within their own walls that their 
good qualities arc exhibited in every 
act of generosity and kindness that does 
honour to the human heart. In any 
concern which does not regard their 
immediate ])cciiniary interests, they di.s- 
play the best feelings, and eansc a regret 
that they do not meet with better gene¬ 
ral treatment. Amongst the wealtliy 
there is always a well-spread board, 
which consists rather in su])erabundanec 
than elegance ; and although the com¬ 
fort of eating with knives and forks, 

a man I am not prepared to discu.ss, but I 
do pronounce bun nK)st unlit for the task 
I»c ha.s undevtaken ! I aui com inced, Iroin 
■\vliat I have heiiril and seen of him, thrit he 
is a dcclaimcr and no roasoiier !— something 
more than dcclaination is wanted in that 
part of the «oiId where Mr. W. is now at 
work. 

By the by, did Mr. Wfdfe ever inform 
his fiiends fliat the greater pait of Ins 
tracts were destroyed liy an accident wliicli 
happened on board the steamer in wliicli 
lie went out to Gibraltar ? or, did he ever 
write to England for a fresh supply—If 
he did not, I can assure his friends their 
intmey is well saved, as they might as ea.sily 
think of converting limestone into jasper, 
as of converting the Jews by the means he 
ha.s adopted. They are .so irrevocably at¬ 
tached to their religion, that it is only in a 
case like that which has been cited that 
conversion is likely to take place in Barharj’, 
Mr. W. may succeed in apostatizing one or 
two, who, from their jwverty and wretched¬ 
ness, may be tempted to renegade, but it will 
rather be from the effect of his gold than his 
eloquence. As soon as the former is gone, 
their love for the Christian religion will 
vanish. The case of Mr. Wolfe himself 
makes nothing against the argument; he 
has been rewarded for what he lias done. 
Where personal interest is not the mcctf of 
conversion, there alone is due the credit oC 
sincerity! 


and sitting at tabic on chairs, is not yet 
introduced, still those who can manage 
to cat a dinner with thtir fingers, ami 
repose on a carpet bed at night, may 
.always find amongst them a meal and a 
shelter. 

Their social qualities are never so 
plainly seen as amongst the English, 
whose toleration of their manners forms 
such a contrast with ti c feelings of the 
Moors whom they drexid. In the pre¬ 
sence of the former they arc free, coni- 
imiiiicative, and friendly, and willingly 
enter into any exjil-ination of their re¬ 
ligious customs, Avhich are all dcfemliul 
by some quotation from the Bible,’or 
founded on the traditions of the Talmud. 

The Moois ami Jews agree in many 
of their eustoni.s and Mipcrstitinus. 
Mahomet has ingrafted his religion upon 
the law of Moses; many of the same 
religious rites are equal to both, and 
the .Moors them.sehes believe the .lews 
Avill have a place in I’aiadise, but that 
( liristians will bo entirely exehided.* 
They even go so far as to punish .lews 
whom they find breaking tlieir own le- 
ligiomslaws; and in all ea'-es where they 
observe the slightest deviation, of wliieh 
they are perleetly aware, they itifoim 
the ciders, and cause the offenders to he 
whipped. 'I’lie Jews in nearly all civil 
cases in Barbary an* judged hy their 
own judges, from whom they can appeal 


* Christi.an.s are so despisctl in Barliary, 
that a Moor on passing will very ollcn spit 
and exclaim “ JilFa,'’ uliich means earras.s 
or dead hodv. A writer on lliis e>mnliy 
remarks, “ Their haln'd of tlifi (’hrisli.ius 
in some rcspeels execedw tlieir liatred of 
the .leiAs; for they allege that thr-y eat. 
pork, meat strangled, and Idood, and ilo 
not wa.di like the Jews. When Mr. Ito'sel 
and his attendants passed through tlic, 
streets of Mccpiirie/., three or four hundred 
fellow.s would scream, all together, ‘ Cuii-ul 
are the unbelievers!' If aJU'‘! 4 rangry 
with his ass, he lirsl ralls*lMin carniii, that 
is fuelodd ; ne.-^t, son of a .lew ; and vents 
the. last effort. oPliis malice in the exclania- 
lion—son of a i]hristian ! 'nds is their 
term of extreme iicproach, which they never 
utter withoih the addition of ‘ God eoti- 
fltind him !’ or ‘ May the fire of God de¬ 
vour his father and mother 

An h'mperor of Morocco, on being re¬ 
proached for not keeping his word, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Whatt do you think that I am 
luChr^tian, that 1 must be a slave to a 
promise?” 
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to the cadi, bashaw, or prince, if they 
please, which is seldom done, ^'his is 
a privilege not conceded to the Jews 
in any Christian eoantry, and one to 
which tliey are very tiiuch attached. 
They legalize their own marriages, di¬ 
vorces, distribution of property under 
wills, &'c.; but their judges, like those 
of the Miihonimedansj learned in the 
law, are not always incorruptible; a 
small fee will sometimes create a flaw 
in their legal documents, whereby a 
will or marriage contract may be an- 
inilled. 

A young man lately married a .few- 
ess' whose friends were averse to the 
match ; but as the lady conceived she 
had a right to provide liersfi:’ with 
a husband, her friends haviiig luuved 
tardy in so doing, and celibacy bt- 
ing considered a great <lisgt.iee, she 
rrsenttid berself to the Kabbiii, ami 
eing considerably beyond the age of 
matmity (thirteen) insisted on his 
joining her in Indy wedlock with her 
lover. The llabhin w.as in the in¬ 
terest of her fricmls; aware of which, 
she took the precaution a few days pic- 
vious of senthng a present to the ila- 
shaw, whom sliu thereby iiulueed to 
threaten the ll:ih!)in that if any Haw 
was discovered in (he marriage ccmlract 
his head shonld answtr for tlni conse¬ 
quence.'’ Tin' present had (he desired 
elu'ct; the piiest, ccuitiary to liis inten¬ 
tion, found himstir obliged to hind them 
as fast as the ceremony of the law could 
cfll'ct.* 

'J'hc Moors, iu consequence of the 
similitude of their customs with the 
Jews, find it politic not to discourage 
or annihilate practices of which they 
stand in need, for a Moor could scarcely 
reside in a foreign country wlicrc no 
Jews exist. They refrain from eat¬ 
ing the tincloan animals proscribed by 
the Mosaic.. Ij^w, and oati only eat the 
clean by the same process of dcatli as 
that observed by the Jews, the cutting 
of the throats of aniniAls with a sharp 
knife, and the searching of the ciitrail.'? 
for any impurity. Tiiey ^equally re- 

---- 4. 

< 

* Arcording to the Jevvish l.nv in llar- 
haiy, it is not absolutely lurrsvaiy that a 
ju’icst should perform the marriage cere- 
iiujay. The placing of a ring on tlie finger 
in the presence of witnesses, as in Sp;>tl.uvi,», 
M sulGcicnt. 


fuse to eat the hind-quarters of any 
animal. 

Both Moors and Jews believe in the 
faith of saints, and that their imams 
and rabbins can write cliarms for bar¬ 
renness and many other evils. Thou¬ 
sands wear the mystical sentences of the 
Cabala, for which the priests are paid 
according to the degree of repute in 
which they are hclil. They likewise 
hclieve in the possibility of a priest or 
saint’s being able to call down curses 
uj/on their lumses, and are always care¬ 
ful to comply with their demands for 
charity, to avoid so seiious a niisfor- 
tuiie. 

The sick repair to the tombs of saints 
to be iK'.iled, and tiicli is the efficacy of 
tlicse geave-i tliat both in Morocco and 
Algiers, no bad revenue is derived from 
this Kiiecics of supeistition. Tticre is a 
tomb of a great saint near IVz, where 
such cufi s have been pei formed that the 
Mahommedans arc jealous of tholnmour 
wliich the Jews claim of his having 
belonged to them, and fight for a title 
wliicli the latter, till of late, haveundis- 
pii'.cdly iK ssessed. 

I’art of th(' same marriage ceremonies 
are equal to both parlies, and the same 
grounds of divoue arc held good in 
law. 'J'he Jews, by their uligien, have 
a right to a plurality of wives as vv'ell as 
the Moors, hut it is a tight beldoni ext r- 
cised by the- former, exeept on very par¬ 
ticular occasions. 

The interior of their houses presents 
little that is interesting or different from 
that of the Moots; they are the same 
quadrangular buildings, consisting very 
seldom of move than a ground floor, or, at 
most, hut one story high. A people who 
lavish so nuu'h of their money on the 
dress of their women, have not much 
left to furnish their houses with any 
thing like corrcspotiding elegance; and, 
in geiii'ial, they are not rich, but ])oor 
in the extreme ! Glad's windows are a 
luxury unknown. 'I'he lower half of 
the walls of the apartments is gene¬ 
rally hung with cane mats, or covered 
with small party-coloured china tile.s; 
the floois are hardened earth, or brick, 
and (he walls of the houses, both inside 
and out, are whitewashed. They sit 
on rich carpets, and their tables are 
sofnetimes a little elevated from the 
ground. Beds in Barbary are vciy 
partially known, it is only in the housvs 
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of the opulent that those comforts are 
evtr met with. 

The occupations of the women are 
nccepsarily all domestic in a country 
where the benetits of education are 
not yet spread. To be a p[ocd house¬ 
wife is therefore all that is required. 
Those ytjuns ladies w'ho can nnhroidcr 
their own dresses are considered ve-ry 
cleve-r, hut the j;reatest tre'asiuo a hus¬ 
band can possess is a {;oe)d cook ; and 
beauty, at whose feet a deity inifrlit 
kneel, is ele'spoiled of half its attuiction 
by the humble olhees it pcrfenins. 

“ Ncc tiintiiiii t'cncris, (itiaiitwni sliuliosa 
ciilina-.” 

O! you wbo rciicse on the niidis- 
tnibed pillow of atllneiice, and level in 
the '■■'‘cure deliirlits of a jn acefnl, hapjiy 
hcartli—you, whose shiniheis aie uii- 
haiuited by visions of des]':iir, and who 
wake hut to a renew<il of the ease 
of ycsfeiihiy, cast a look toward, Africk, 
and there view the (honsainls, who re¬ 
tire' to the' bard, weary eooch, hot to 
elreaiii of wrelehedness—but to snatch 
from exhausted natiue the rest of a few 
short hours, to eijX'n their eyes to 
a reality .still woise than perturhed 
bice])!—’Vou, wlio enjoy the jiossessioii 
of beauty and gentleness, and whoso 
wauls are sujiplied by tlie liaiid of 
abundance, who feel no weariness Imt 
that of pleasure—tiiin a look towards 
the wietch who bedews his meal with 
liis tears, and from whose arms, the tierce 
giasp of despotic power wrests foiluno, 
liberty, anti love! 

You, who live beneath the sliad<> of 
known and defined law'; and who dread 
not the invasion of civil or domestic rights 
from the arm of insolent tyranny, re¬ 
member there is a r.ace who, like your¬ 
selves, breathe and bless the light and 


air of heaven, which was impartially 
made for all, and who yet ilare scarcely 
look up to claim a privilege of nature 
free from usui j'ation ! 

You, who have advocated the cause 
of frredoin (Voni “ Imlii.s to the I'ole” 
—who have released the negro from 
his htieis, and u‘.',lori’d him to the 
wild libel ty of Ins native jilams, iinikiiig 
bis heart (lance, and bloc I lean like the 
hounding antelope for joy, now will 
your luarls bleed to think tlieie is a lace 
who, though not eliaiiad or inanaehd, 
though neitlier Mack noi iiiM iisibh' to 
the ende.unu nts of life, pine in aslaviry 
woi'e than that of the dungeon or of 
chains! 

Kiiant and uiih.ippy tnhc, iflcneiicss 
or im[.uiity has s].nnig iqi inooiig'it je 
to mar the pity due to joiir suffeiings, 
’lis to your opjirL.s-Mirs a slmre of ibe 
blame is due—tis tin- .slaviry of tin- 
iiitnd with wliieh jouare entliMlkd,and 
in which all the world, inoieor U-s, has 
consjiired to hold and bind ve. 

'I'be hopes of their restoiatioii l,o .Ic- 
nisalein, and that their hist hyniiis may 
ho ch.umtid in its synagugiies--(hat 
their bones inav be ining.l'd in the dust 
of its cnniihled lowtr., i', tbi' fteling 
wIiieli animates the breasts of the Itar- 
bary .lew.s, and teaclus them indiiriince 
of jiaiii and opin'ession. 'I'o bi' able to 
])ii]chase .1 gia\e from (be ])iimd Tink 
ill the Holy City is a reward and conso¬ 
lation for a life of sull'ering and toil.-- 
'J'o .see the smi sink behind those moun¬ 
tains, where llnir ])ovver.s once cojted 
w itli the legions of linjii rial Koine ; ninl 
for their own run of life to set on the .site 
of that Holy 'reinjilr', where the fkime 
of their ‘aerifices once burned iinsullii d, 
lice, and jnire, is the last he.st ambition 
of tile life of this broken-hearted race ! 


B A T T L E fl Y M N. 

They arc gone, like the flash of a star from herWen, 

And our hcautiful’vale is mute ,* * 

Their tniinpet its voice to the hils hath given, 

But hu.sh’d is the gentle hitc;— 

They have thrown bright chains from their gleaming hair, 
And with blood their lumrs are dy’d ; 

And on they pour with their rputs and plumes. 

As the ocean pours its tid^.r • 
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They shall fight as their sires have fought before, 

'rhey shall sleep as their sires have slept; 

And violets o’er their graves shall shed 
The baltn by their blue eyes wept. 

Awake the mournful convent bell— 

Sing the re([uiein in the night; 

And the stars shall gleam on each warrior’s bier 
With the torehes’ quiv’ring light. 

They come ! they conic ! they have won the field. 

And redeem’d their native dell; 

Then lay their swords on the holy shrine. 

And the hymn of triumph swell. 

Like eagles at noon to the hills they rush’d, 

And their plumes shone like a sea ; 

Then, trumpet, awake thy proudest lay. 

And welcome them home to Ihcc I 

Deal. G. 11. C. 


UNPUHIJSIIKD TALES OP THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

No. l\^ 

AROUKIR AND ABOUSSIU.* 


“ Sire,” cried Aboussir, what am 
I to do with this army of mamelukes, 
and this vast h.arem of women ? Your 
majesty overwhelms me with your be¬ 
nefits.” 

The king laughed heartily at this 
aiUlress. “ Do not disquiet yourself,'' 
said he, “ 1 will become a ]mrcha.ser of 
them at a Inindred ducats each.” 

'I'he king gave this price for all 
Aboussir’.s mamelukes and slaves, and 
sent them back as presents to their 
former masters. 

Aboussir might now repose himself 
on heaps of gold ; he was elevated so 
much above all that he had imagined of 
hapi)inc.ss. 

The queen had so often heard speak 
of these baths, that she was curious to 
see them. She was exceedingly de¬ 
lighted when she found there were ac- 
coinmcdwiioin; and attendance pio^)er for 
females,* and requested the king to 
- 1 -■>- 

* III the East there arc in general baths 
peculiar to each sex } but when the same 
bath-house is used by both;'particular days 
are appropriated for the men and U* the 
women, or the daytime for the one and 
the night for the other. The liamams are 
the place where the women meet each other, 
whore they arrange their lislts, converse on 


make an ordinance, in which he de.?- 
tined the hamanis to he used in the 
morning by the men, and in the after¬ 
noon by the women. M'hen the queen 
used the baths she was not less liberal 
than her lord; and this immcn.so wealth 
flowed in on Aboussir from every quar¬ 
ter. 


tlieiv family affairs, and form nialrhnonial 
projects. 

“ The women love llie baths pa.ssion:itcly. 
Tliey go there .at least once a-wcek, and 
take with them the slaves that are aecus- 
tonied to wait on them. More Inxiirioiis 
than the men, after they have bathed they 
are laved from head to foot with the most 
ilelicions rose-water. It is here that their 
long shining dark hair is bni.shed and 
braided, and nibbed with the most precious 
essences. It is here th.at their eyebrows 
and ejel.ishes are blackened with kohol. 
It is here where the extremities of their 
hands and feet are tinged with henna, till 
they take the colour of aurora. Their linen 
.and all their garments .are passed through 
the sweet .steam of burning aloe-wood, and 
nhen their toilettes are thus luxuriously 
finished, they stay in the outer apartment 
and finish the day with feasting and enjoy¬ 
ment. The female singers and dancers are 
admitted, who perform liefore them volup¬ 
tuous songs and dances, and recount love 
' stories.”— Savory's Letters on JEyypt. 


Compkted from p. 248. 
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Now let us see what Ahoukir was 
about whilst his coiupaiiion was uiakiuf^ 
his fortujic. Aboukir *'njoyc<l his own 
prosperity in the greatest luxury ami 
indolence, living a life entirely alter his 
own inclinations ; eating and sleeping as 
nnieh and as long as he liked, and 
often declaring that he wanted nothing 
but tlie warm baths he had been accus¬ 
tomed to use in his native city to com¬ 
plete his felicity. One day lu“ lieard 
that a stranger l)a>l establisherl a Iimintni 
in the town. At this news Aboukir 
roused himself from the cushions on 
his sofa, from whence he was lazily 
giving directions to his workmen, dress¬ 
ed himself magniflcontly, and set out on 
his mule, preceded by four slaves, and 
followed by four mainelukc.s, lie took 
tlie way to see those baths. At the 
entrance he found himself enveloped in 
a cloud of the steam of aloe-wood and 
ofothereo.stly perfumes; and nInch ever 
way ho cast his eyes he saw the great 
people of the court going and coming. 
In another minute he recognised, to his 
infinite astonishment, his old frieml 
Ahoussir, as master of the baths. He 
immctliatcly accosted him with the most 
unblushing assurance. 

“ l.s this the conduct of a friend,” 
exclaimed he, “ neitlicr to let me see or 
hear from you? I have obtained the 
post of dyer to the court, which has 
made my fortune, and you come not 
near me to ask if I could be of the least 
service to you. It w'as in vain that I 
inadc my slaves search the okal for you, 
and made inquiries for you in its viti- 
nity; no one could tell me the least news 
of you." 

“ How!” cried Ahoussir, did I not 
come to you myself, and did you not treat 
me as a thic^—give me the bastinado, 
and drive me with ignominy from your 
door." 

“Is it possible 1” replied the dyer, 
feigning the mo.st utter astonishment, 
“ that thou wert that man ? by tlie 
Prophet I knew thee not. I mistook 
thee for a thief, who was on the watch 
to rob my shop." 

“ By Alla, all powerful, 1 told thee 
my name loudly enough, and made thee 
clearly recognise me besides." 

“ It was a blindness—a strange blind¬ 
ness on my part, iny dear friend, that 
has often afflicted me before, yet it 
never caused me so much regret as at 


present. Now tell me what it is that 
hits elevated thee to sucli a high degree 
of prospeiil) ?" 

Then Ahoussir recounted the wliole 
of his adventures ; he shewed the dyer 
the pieM'uls he li.ul received frmn the 
king and his imhles; and when lie had 
finislu'd, he gave Ahoukir a pelisse of 
lionour, and legaled him with eoiifee- 
tionery and sherbets, which were served 
in the midst of a cloud of perfuiues. 
All the woild was astonislud at the dis¬ 
tinguished iiiauiier ill whiclv the master 
of the baths treated tlie king’s dyer, who 
ill his turn would liave made- Ahoussir 
some presents, hut lie deeliiu-d them. 

“ Permit me, at least, to give you 
pome advice in regard to completing 
your batlis,” observed Aboukir ; “ I oli- 
.servo yon have neitlier soaps nor powders 
for .softening and ini))roving the skin. I 
will give you a reeeijit for compounding 
til.• l)c.st soaps, and for the other, take 
])owder of nisiiKt ; and when the kmg 
hcitlies, otter to rub him then with, and 
you will see that be will be iiiliniuly 
obligi’d by this new discovery.” 

“ 1 am obliged to you for your coun¬ 
sel,” replied Ahoussir, “ and will follow 
it implicitly " 

Aboukir, after taking leave of his old 
friend, mounted his mule, and betook 
himself to the jialaee, where he re¬ 
quested an iuiniediate audience of the 
king. 

“ Sire," sai<l ho, you have em- 
ployiaha itruiiger to construct bath.s for 
you ?’’ 

V'es,” rejdied the king, “ wliat 
fault have you to Hnd with tlieni." 

“ 'fhanks be given to heaven,” said 
Ahoukir, “ that I have the power of 
jireserving your life from the wicked 
designs of jour tnemy—tlie enemy of 
your state and religion. I am come to 
announee to you an attempt that is to be 
made on your life, if you go to-mmrrow 
to the hath. Tlie hath-mavtef'Jsan as¬ 
sassin, sent hy your enemy, the king of 
the Christians, to’floison you. lie will 
speak to you of a powder that he has 
compouniled, for the? purjKise of softcii- 
ing ^iil improvTiig the skin of those who 
use Iflls batlis, and will offer to apply it 
toyoiirrojal person. Do not let him 
touch you with it—it is a mortal poison, 
' to which your majesty will instantly fall 
a^victim. have known this wretch for 
a* long time*. 1 first saw him in the 
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city of the king of the Christians, where 
lie has a wife and some children in sla¬ 
very. lie has endeavoured for a long 
time to procure their liberty in vain ; but 
one day having heard say that the king 
of tlie Christians had promised a large 
sum to any one who would kill your ma¬ 
jesty, this wretch undertook the enter¬ 
prise, on condition that the liberty of 
his wife and children should he the re¬ 
compense for his crime. 1 came here in 
the same ship with him ; to me he con¬ 
fided his wicked projects, and the man¬ 
ner in which ho expected to accomplish 
them. Vour majesty may assure your¬ 
self that my assertion is true the next 
lime you go to hathe.” 

The king went to the hath as usual 
the next day, when Ahoussir, proud of 
theiniprovenieuts he was about to make, 
shewed his majesty the compositions he 
had preiiarcd for his use; and the king 
seeing that he was going to rub him with 
a (lark powder of a dis.agreeab]o apjiear- 
Hiicc, doubted not for a moment that it 
was the poison against which the dyer 
had warned him. 

Under this impression, he clapped his 
hands, and called loudly to his guards, 
and when they appeared, he pointed to 
Ahoussir, and exclaimed, Seize in¬ 
stantly on that traitor.” 

No one kruuv the cause of this extra¬ 
ordinary conduct, and no one dared iii- 
(luire into it. As for Ahoussir, lie stood 
like one thunderstruck, ({uite unable to 
account for the charge. 

Tito king sninmoncd his divan, .and 
there issued his commands, that Ahoussir 
should bo enclosed in a sack full of burn¬ 
ing coals, and Hung into the sea, that he 
might be thus burnt and drowned at the 
same time; and the admiral of the fleet 
was ordered to put this sentence into 
execution. 

This admiral was one of Ahoussir’s 
mostvyligjatofriends, and when housed 
the bath, Ahoussir would never receive 
any payment of him.. 

“ What have you done,” said the ad¬ 
miral to him, “ thus to incense the king, 
and to merit so singulijr and cruel a 
death ?" 

“ 1 swear to you,” replied Abtiussir, 
“ that I am innocent, even of any evil 
tbougbt against the king.” 

“ Some enemy then has wrongfully 
accused you," said the admiral; “ fear 
nothing. I will set you safely on Vn 


island not far from hence, where yon 
can remain without danger till you find 
an ojiportunity of returning to your own 
country. I shall prepare a sack accord¬ 
ing to "the king’s orders, but 1 shall fill 
it with hones and stones, and throw it 
overboard. Meantime you can subsist 
by fisliing on the island, where there 
come.s every day ]mrveyors to buy fish 
for the king’s tabic.” 

Tile admiral embarked in his vessel, 
in which lie had prepared a sack for the 
purpose of deceiving the king. He set 
sail under tlic king’s windows, for the 
royal palace was built on the sea 
shore. 

’file king cried, “ Throw him into 
the sea, ” and enforced tlie order by rais¬ 
ing his hand ; in making this move¬ 
ment, a ring slipped from his finger and 
fell into the sea. Now this ring pos¬ 
sessed a magic power ; if lie wi.slied to 
execute speedy vengeance on any pcasou 
■who rebelled against his government, he 
had only to raise his hand, and a flash 
of fire sprung from the ring and laid the 
object of his displeasure dead on the 
earth. 'I’lie ring was the talisman of 
his authority, and the bridle with wliieh 
he restrained the licentiousness of the 
people and army. He was greatly 
troubled at this accident, but preserved 
a profound silence respecting his loss ; 
for he knew if the secret transpired, he 
should not long he able to hold the 
people in their accustomed obeilieiice. 

As soon as Ahoussir was landed on 
the island he set himself to fishing. He 
never threw his nets without taking a 
good prize, and the last time he caught 
so fine a fish that he was determined to 
cook it for his own dinner. W’heii he 
opened it, he was surprised to find in 
its stomach a curious ring, engraved 
with singular characters ; tliis was the 
magic ring which the fish had swal¬ 
lowed when it fell into the sea from the 
king’s hand, as he stood by the palace 
window. AVithout knowing one word 
of the magic power of the ring, Ahoussir 
put it on his finger, and ate the fine fish 
for his dinner. Soon after, two of the 
purveyors of the king’s kitchen came to 
the island to bargain for fish. 

“ Where is the admiral?" asked they 
of Ahoussir. 

“ IJown there,” replied Ahoussir, and 
raised the hand on wdiich he had put 
the ring to direct their attention, wneh 
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to his horror an<T astouishnieiit, tlie two 
jdirvcyois foil dead to the eaitli. 

At the same instant the admiral eame 
to the place, wlieve lie saw the two pur¬ 
veyors lying dead, and Aboussir greatly 
agitated, with the king's magic ring on 
his linger. 

1 conjure vou,” eiied the admiral, 

move not the hand on which you wear 
that ling, and tell me how you In came 
its master ?” 

Aboussir told liim how lu' had found 
it in the Ikh’s eiittails; and the admiral 
remembered seeing sontething t all in the 
waves move bulliaiit than lightning, 
when the king gave the oider for the 
cxeention. 

“ 'b'ou have nothing now to fear,” 
said the admiral, “ the possession of 
this ring puts the life of the king him¬ 
self in your hands; he then infoinieil 
Aboussir of tile secret power of this 
talisiiKui. 

Aboussir was transported with joy; 
he bt'g.ged his friend to permit him to 
follow him to court, where he found the 
king seated .amidst his eouiisellors. 

“ flow," exclaimed the king. did I 
not order you to be sunk in the depths 
of the sea ; and by what prodigy return 
you again 

Aboussir recounted the manner in 
which be had been saved by the admiral, 
bow bo bad found the ring, ami how, 
without knowing its power, be bad 
caused the dmlb of the two purveyors. _ 

“ If I am guilty," concluded be, “ of 
treason against your majesty, bow easy 
it Were for me to occasion your death 
on this spot; nevertheless, 1 restore you 
the ring, and only ask as a reward, that 
you w'ill subject my conduct to an in- 
ipiiry, and deal wi'tb me according to 
justice.” 

When the ring w^as returned to liim, 
the king seemed to enjoy a renewed 
existence. lie descended from bis 
throne, embraced Aboussir, and said, 
** You are an upright and virtuous man, 
aiitl have restored to me the most pie- 
cious trea.sure.” 

Aboussir then entreated to know bow 
he had at first incurred the king’s dis¬ 
pleasure, and of what he had been ac- 
eused. 

“ Vour subsequent conduct, replied 
the king, “ affords a sure jiroof of youf 
innocence; but Aboukir, the dyer, pri¬ 
vately accused you to me of being an 


emissary of the king of the Christians, 
who had sent you to my court, for the 
purpose of jHiisening me. 

“ I iHvei s.vw the king of the Cbrls- 
ti.uw ill my life,” eiied Ahou.ssir, “ my 
aeeusi r is my iK-iglioiir, who has from 
iid'aney be.it hroiiejit u]i with me in the 
city of Ale.xandna; he h.is been the 
eompanioii of my voyin e, and oW'cs a 
thous.iiid ohljgaliciis to .,ie." 

lie then proceeded to telalc to the 
king the whole hi story of Ahoukir’s va¬ 
rious tre.ieheiies. The king was at the 
same time eon\iiiced of the innoceiiee 
ami uood ehaiaeter of Aboussir, and 
di\adi'ullv inciiiscd at the wu-kedness of 
his fake friend ; he ordered Alionkir to 
be sei/ed and brought befou- iiiiii, with 
liis hands lied behind his back, and 
bareinailed like a erimiiiiil. lie eon- 
fe.ssed bis erinie-, and ih,'king orden d 
him to he eiielo.sed ill a sack and thrown 
into the sea. 

Aboussir, who through his whole life 
had shewn an unshaken alfi ciion to tins 
wicked man, in vain [ileadcd eaiiuslly 
that the king would show him some 
mercy. 

“ If you can forgive him, 1 cannot 
imitate yoiir esauqile." replied the king'; 

“ jiistiee yviJl not sufi'ev me." 

He then oidered tlie sentence to be 
immediately ]mt in execution. 

“ Now what can I do to make amends 
to you for all you have sullered from a 
false accusation t” said the king to 
Aboussir, 

“ 'I’lie greatest favour your majesty 
can bestow on mo,” replied Aboussir, 
“ is to send me back to Alexandria.” 

'i’he king implored him to .stay at liis 
court, and even offered to make him his 
vi/.ir ; hilt Aboussir had had as rniieh 
experience a.s lie wished of court,s and 
royal favour, and pcr-sisted in requesting 
to he restored to hi.s own country. 

The king at last yielded, ijiitLAljous- 
sir embarked in a yes,scl Vhich w-as <n- 
tircly freighted with the wealth he had 
accumulated, aruf the rich presents the 
king loaded liim yvith at parting. 

The wind yas fSvoiirable, and after a 
proiJierous navigation, the vessel arriveel 
111 lie great hay of Alexandria. The 
object that presented itself to the eyes of 
Aboussir on landing, was a sack that 
the waves had tliroivn on the sea-sliore. 
.OnppcQjng it, he found it contained the 
iTcad boilf of Aboukir. Aboussir or- 
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doled his slaves to inter it where tlicy 
found it; on the spot he raised a 
monument, and engraved thereon a 
sentence in verse, which expressed a 
striking moral. 

It is from these events that this bay 
is sometimes called after the name of 
the barber Aboussir, and sometimes of 
the dyer Aboukir*, whose bones repose 


* Tlie study of etymology has at all times 
been replete with fanciful theories, mid has 
cotisecpiently iilforded much laughter to the. 
world, at the expense of the litemti. The 


on its shores, with those of many others 
who have stained the waters of this sea 
with their blood. 


termination to the above most curious tale 
will show that the illiterate Arabian racon¬ 
teur is sometimes smitten with the passion 
for etymology as well as the aarans of 
Kurojie. The name of Ahoussir is the same, 
in Arahie as that of Busiris; but the Arab 
writer bad probably in'vcr beard of the 
Egyptian dynasties. The allusion to the 
tyranny midev whieb Alexandria lias so 
long groaned beneath its various masters, 
is likewise well worthy of remark. 


WILLIAM TELL. 

Illustrious Chieftain ! to IJolvetia dear, 

And sacred still to Freedom’s vot’ries here, 

M^ho fir’d with patriot zeal, in conscience arm’d. 

And with the magic pow’r of virtue charm'd, 
tfntlinching ]iierc’d the apjde as it stood. 

On his own offspring’s head, nor shed his blood !—* 

And when th’ oppressor ask'd what other aim 
llis second arrow meant?—with look of flame 
Indignant answer’d—“ had that infant bled. 

This vacant shaft had struck thee—monster—dead!” 

J. 


THE FATAL COMPACT. 


Alt. the barons and burgesses' daugh¬ 
ters who dwelled in the Zcil, the prin¬ 
cipal street in the city of Frankfort, 
were drawn to their wiiidotvs by the 
clatter of hoofs, and the sound of mar¬ 
tial music; a gallant young nobleman 
rode at the head of a gay squadron of 
hussars, and checked his careering steed 
in front of the Black Eagle. It hap¬ 
pened that the wind blew a long white 
veil from the head of a female, who was 
walking*titfwn, the .street, and streamed 
it full in front of the eyes of a trooper’s 
horse; the animal reaix^, and threw his 
rider. In an instant, all was confusion. 
The knight dismounted in haste, and, 
running to assist the soldicil encountered 
the fair cause of the mischief, who jfad 
also flown to the spot. She blushed at 
meeting the impassioned glance of a 
handsome cavalier; but, in another 
moment, the sight of a torrent of blood, 
issuing from the head of tho ounQed 


man, caused her to turn pale: her heart 
fluttered—her brain whirled—and she 
sank to the earth in a state of insensi¬ 
bility. Tlie knight gave the soldier to 
the care of his comrades, and carried 
the fainting girl into the inn. The 
extraordinary good fortune of Bertha 
Lindenberg was soon buzzed all over 
the city; she was the daughter of a 
poor knight—so poor, that he lived in 
a little mean lodging, in the suburb 
of Saxenhausen; and she would not 
have had the slightest chance of even 
seeing Louis, Count of Erbach, had 
not the lucky gust of wind occasioned 
the accident which befel the trooper. 
The Count of Erbach was also a pecu¬ 
liarly fortunate man; he was born at 
least twenty removes from the title and 
estate which he now enjoyed, but some 
how or other, all the intermediate heirs 
had died out of the way, and, from a 
mere adventurer, and obscure scion of a 
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nohle family, ho had become the head 
ot his ancient house; so illustrious, and 
so rich, that he could alford to induli^e 
in every wish or fancy of his heart, 
and to marry a girl, uho brought him 
nothing save beauty and virtue for her 
portion- Jlertba, herself, v/as dazzled 
and astonished at the change in her 
situation: (lount Louis had asked her 
hand of her father, and received a 
rapturous consent. She, too — what 
could she say hut lyc.v, to a young and 
handsome suitor, who oftered her wi alth 
and honours, an asylum for her father's 
old age, and all those luxuries which 
the reduced state of the family iinauees 
so long denied? Lt was agreed, that 
Jlertha and the old Knight of Iniide?!- 
berg should accompany douiit Louis 
to his castle, on tlic Harz district, there 
to celebrate the nuptials. The joiinu-y 
was delightful; IJcrlha had little time 
for reflection, and none for regret; and, 
Avhen the turrets of Mrhacli rose to her 
view, hoautifiilly situate on the slope 
of a mountain, crowned with rocks, 

^ vine garlanded, clotlied with su])eil) 
foi'ests, and dotted with numerous vil¬ 
lages, her heart expanded with joy and 
exultation at the idea, that she should 
soon become mistress of the fertile terri¬ 
tory. Believing that she ought to feel 
very happy, and to be very deejjly in 
love, site was surprised, after a lapse 
of a few days, to find a void in her 
heart—a secret uneasiness, which it was 
not in her power to ex])el. Every 
hour the dissatisfaction increased; atul, 
though she banished it by day, in the 
dead of the night it returned upon her 
soul, and the voiceless monitor warned 
her, that Count Louis was not the object 
of her choice. Frequently, too, iir that 
slumber of the mind, between sleeping 
and waking, M'hen vagrant thought will 
intrude, hopes and wishes, which those 
watchful sentinels. Prudence and Dis¬ 
cretion, will not permit to usurp the 
breast, when all the faculties are in 
full vigour and steady at their posts, 
the image of Adehriar, a young kins¬ 
man of the Count’s, would rise to her 
view, and she would contemplate his 
bright blue eyes, and that fair open 
forehead, and think that malignant and 
evil passions could never find a resting , 
place beneath an exterior which pro¬ 
mised so much candour and sincerity, 
whilst she would shrink and turn away 
VOL. I. 


froiii the piercing gaze of Count Louis’s 
black eyts, and tije frown aom his dark 
brow. M'hcn tliorougldy a\>':ike, her 
natural good sense warned lur of the 
impaqiiicty of indulging in such re¬ 
flections. She seldom looked at Add¬ 
in ar ; hut, wlun she di<l, .she thought 
she could read love in the changes of 
his (‘xpressivc counlenaiic ■, and in those 
tender glances which he sometimes stole, 
wlicn unohM-rved by all .save her; ami, 
despite of her resolution, she sighed. 
IlamLome, biave, and accomplished, 
the (,'ount of Isrhach liad not the art 
of attaching his relations ami dejicnd- 
ants; he was servetl more through fear 
than atteclion, and the peasantry had 
taken a dislike to him, on account of 
the strange jiredilection wliicli he en¬ 
tertained i'or tlie wolves, which were ex¬ 
ceedingly ahiindant on the llarz moun¬ 
tains. ile would not siifl’er any to he 
killed, i‘xcept on a certain day in the 
year ; ami tlie sight of a bloody skin, 
or a head exalted on a ))ole, was dis¬ 
tasteful to him. Tins was the more 
extraordinary, as one of these ferocious 
animals had slain the infant heir of the 
late (lount of Krbach, as he lay in his 
cradle; and, however benefited Count 
Louis might have been by the tragical 
circumstance, it was deemed impolitic 
in him not to encourage the destruction 
of the race. On the contrary, he had 
abolished the reward, which, time out 
of mind, had been bestowed upon a 
successful wolf-hunter. 'J’he murmurs 
of the vassals, and the constrained de¬ 
meanour of the servants, struck Bertlia 
with fear and suspicion; she felt a 
vague, hut strong apprehension, that 
her marriage would be miserable, and 
she was frequently on the point of ex¬ 
plaining the state of her sentiments to 
tier father; hut the old gentleman 
seemed so htippy and satisfied, so per¬ 
fectly content with his iiitqjidid-won-in- 
law, that she shrank from the painful 
communication, aocused herself of in¬ 
gratitude in not .justly appreciating the 
good qualities of hej tlisintcrested lover, 
and resolved t* fulfil her engagement ; 
nor ^ound the hearts of a parent and a 
friend, by indulging an aversion which 
conscience whispered her might be occa¬ 
sioned by a growing partiality for ano¬ 
ther. 

• ^ •short ^ime before the period ap¬ 
pointed for the Bokii.iiizatioii of the 
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nuptials, the (-'ount took leave of his stealing from an adjacent thicket, 
hridc-clcct, particular husiiiess calling offered his services in collecting the 
him away for three days; he promised scattered garland: he led her to the 
to return on the fourth morning ol his sweetest parteirc; he ])ointed out the 
absence, and entreated llertha, with a most lovely view. Wlien .she was tired, 
degree of agitation that surpused her, Im arranged a seat of moss, whereon 
not to leave the immediate ])iecincls of she might re))oso; and his manner, so 
thecastlojorpassthegarden’shoundariis, modest, so res])ectlul, and so tender— 
until she should see him again. Jterllia Oh ! that wa.s far more bewitching than 
readily gave the promise which lu' re- the flowers and the scenery ! 
qiiiud, and litr young heart fluttend The fiist day jjassed arvay, and it 
with joy at the idea of tin ee days’liberty seemed only an hour. Jn the seclusion 
from the constraint which she had im- of her chamher, Jlertha felt thatsheliad 


posed upon her feelings. 'J'hese were 
dangirons hours for her peace; hut, 
iiiexperiinced and unwary, slie deter¬ 
mined to enjoy them. Her intentions 
were innocent: she only anticipated 
freedom from the necessity of seeming 
pleased with wliat gave her no jikasme 
—of listening to protestations of love 
which she could not return—uml accept¬ 
ing favours, which she was conscious 
w'cre bestowed upon an insensible heart. 

'J'he gardi ns were not forbidden, and 
thither llertha re]iaircd. Her father 
sought the menage, where he found am¬ 
ple amusement, and left his daughter to 
gather flowers and twine garlands in so¬ 
litude. The weather was beautilid ; the 
air came loaded with the perfume of the 
clematis,wrcathing its wOiite flowers round 
the oaks' dark tiunks, like Ileauty resting 
on the breast of \'alonr. '^I'hesongs of the 
linnet and the thrush filled the breeze 
with melody, and the limpid waters of 
a fountain seemed to rejoice in the sun¬ 
shine, and sparkled like diamonds, as 
they leaped from their pebbly bed. How 
perverse, thought llertha, is the human 
heart! In my narrow chamber in 
Frankfort, wlvcre the opposite w'all of a 
gloomy convent shut the sun—nay, 
almost daylight—from my eyes, and at 
night I could count every star that 
peeped out of the stripe of blue sky 
that was'aioite visible from my wiudoAV; 
how often have 1 deemed that eman¬ 
cipation from my dreary prison, the 
enjoyment of air, and the view^ of 
nature, clothed in her own vernal dress, 
would make me happy! ^Behold ! I am 
placed in Eden, mistress often thov^and 
blessings, which 1 never dared hope to 
attain, anti I am wretchcil! A few soft 
tears gushed from her eyes, and the 
roses she had gathered fell from her 
hand':, and cnainclltd the grdbu Carpc't 
with their ciinisou hues. Adehnar, 


(lone wrong in abandoning herself to 
the fcductive influence of Adelniar’s 
society, and she determined to reliiujuish 
so dangerous a gralificalioii. She kept 
her resolution—kejit it with pain, yet 
with forlitiulo. Tedious—drawn out 
into the length of a month—insupport- 
ably w'earisoiiie, was the second day of 
the Count’s departure ; she could not 
work at her needle, or settle her mind 
to any occupation, hut paced her apart¬ 
ment till fatigue obliged her to sit 
down ; and, eve she recovered from its 
effects, rose again through mere restless¬ 
ness of spirit. At night, when she 
sought her bed, her dreams w ere dis¬ 
turbed and appalling, anti she rose from 
her couch uiirefrcshed. On the thiril 
nioriiiug, Adolmar ventured into the 
anti-room, and invited her to amuse 
herself with a chase upon the moun¬ 
tains; lie looked pale and haggard, as 
though the preceding day had been 
equally irksome to him. Bertha re¬ 
membered her promise to Louis; hut of 
two evils she thought she should choose 
the least in breaking it. Could she 
banish Adelmar from her iwescnce, and 
spend the day as she had done the last ? 
—it was impossible ! and the enjoyment 
of liis delightful conversation was so 
pregnant with danger, that she dared 
not trust herself to its fascinations, 
whilst positively engaged to anotlier. 
Beside.s, she did not love Count Louis 
sufficiently to dread his anger; indeed, 
.she wished to afford him a pretext for 
a quairel; and, not without a hope that 
liis elispleasure would break off the 
match, she accepted his kinsman’s invi¬ 
tation. The old Knight of Lindenbcrg 
forgot the promise which he had also 
made to Count Erbacb, and joined the 
household, who, to a man, prepared for 
the sport. BLitha.in the midst of a 
large assembly, felt herself more secure; 
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the languor and listlessncss produced by 
a day’s confinement to her chamber, 
gave place to animation, and she enjoyed 
the exercise. The horns sounded cheer¬ 
ily ; the horses aiul dogs seemed to par¬ 
ticipate in the hilarity of the sportsmen, 
as they swept rapidly along the moun¬ 
tain’s side, roused the wild boar from 
liis lair, and seoured the deep ravine. 

Two stately buckN' had already fallen 
a sacrifice, and Adelinar propo.sed re¬ 
turning home ; the huntsman whistled 
tohis dogs, but they had snuffed the scent 
of some animal,,and the whole pack sur¬ 
rounded a thicket. Suddenly, an im¬ 
mense wolf hurst from the underwood, 
and fled with inconceivahle swiftness 
through the forest. The Knight of 
Liudenberg cheered on the dogs, the 
chase was renewed ; they coursed the 
savage to a ridge of rocks, and, per¬ 
ceiving a cleft, wherein there was a 
chance of his escape, the father of JJertha 
bent his bow, and, with unerring aim, 
sent an arrow through tlu' heart of the 
hunted animal. The party hastened to 


the s))ot where the wolf had fallen, and 
beheld Ctmni Louis of Et bach wcltcriiiff 
in his hlooil. 

Count Adelmar piously endeavoured 
to screen his kinsnian's memory from 
the disgrace which his too-evideiit com- 
])act with the demons of the Harz was 
calculated to bring npon it; hut, though 
he silenced the members of his house¬ 
hold, the whole country rang with the 
horrible tale. 

liertba and Adelmar, united by the 
most sacred ties, devoteil ])art of their 
revenue to masses, for the repose of the 
sold of Count Louis; yet they could 
not alter the poimlar opinion that his 
spirit was condemned to inhabit tlic 
body of a wolf, and to consort for ever 
with accursed flends ; and the benighted 
wanderer on the lilockborg, in the long 
melancholy howl which struck upon his 
startled eai-s, shuddered as he fancied he 
could distinguish the sound of a human 
voice mingled with the growl of the 
savage, hoarsely haying at the moon. 


BRIDAL SONG. 

Light up the festal bower. 

When the stars arc gleaming deep ; 

I have made thy gentle licurt ray dower— 
Then, Lad ye, do not weep. 

Oh, call them to thy hall, . 

AVhere the sparkling wine is pour’d;— 

They shall grace the gorgeous festival. 

With the pride of plume and sword. 

From the rich strings of the lute 
Let the voice of music flow ; 

Nor be the glorious trumpet mute 
From camp and jilain below. 

I have met the shock of the Paynim spear.? 
As the mountain meets the sim ; 

But nought to me are blood and tears. 

For my lovely bride is won ! 

Light up the festal bower , 

In the azure noun of night, • 

When the lonely stars of J^’aven have power" 
To charm thee witli iheir light. 

May the wreath of Fame no more be mine, 
N'o more may it lyillow me; 

For my heart hath won at the holy shrine 
A nobler wreath frotivlhso , 
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L’ISO LEM ENT. 

“ La Prcmi'rc McdHulion ''—Dii La Martini:. 

Pouvcnt sur la monlaonc, :'i romhro tlu vieux cli6ne, 
All coucluv (\u soldi, tristoniont je m’assiods ; 

Je proiuone au hasartl mes rof^arils sur la plainc, 
Uont le tableau diaiigeant .sc dcroule a nics jiicds. 

Id, gvoiidc le lleuve aux vagucs ecuniantes, 

11 seipcntc, ct s’ciifonce en uii loiiitain obscur ; 

La, le lac immobile etcudsi s caux donnantcs 
Oil I’l'toilc du soir sc love dans I'azur. 

Au somnict dc cos monts couionnos dc bois sorabres, 
Le cvipusoulo cncor jcttc uii deiiiicr rayon, 
lOt le oliar vaporcax ile la rdnc dos ombres 
IVIonte, ot blandiit doja Ics bord.s de I’horizon. 

Ccjiv iidaiit, s’danyaiit dc la fli'chc gotbique, 
liu son rcligicux sc rijiaml dans Ics airs, 

JiC voyagour s’arrotc, ct la doolie rustique 
Aux dovniers bruits du jour mole de saints concerts, 
Mais a CCS doux tableaux moii inne indifferente 
N’«'pr'.uv(’ dovant cux iii cliarnic, ni transports, 

.Ic contouiplc la terro, aiiisi qu’unc ombre errante : 
Le solcil dt‘s vivanls ii’ochautfe plus Ics in or ts. 

De collino en colline cn vain portcant mavue, 

Du bud ii raipiilon, dc I’anrore au coudiant, 
de paroours tous Ics points de rimmense etenduc, 

Et je dis :—Nolle part le bonheur ne m’attend. 

(^uo mo font ccs vallons, ces palais, ces chauinicres? 
Vains objets dont pour moi le diarmc est ciivolo; 
I’lcuvcs, rochci'), forcts, solitudes si cherc,s, 

Un soul etro vou.s manque, et tout est depcuplc. 

Quo le tour du soleil ou commence ou s’acheve, 
D’uii mil indiltereut je le suis dans .son cours ; 

En un del sombre ou pur qu’il sc couclie ou .se l^ve, 
Qii’inipoite le soleil ? je n’attcnds rien des jours. 

Quand je ])ourrais le suivre cn sa v.asto carrierc, 

Mes yeux verraient partout le vide et les deserts; 

.le nc di'sirc rien de tout cc (piil I'claire, 

Je ne demandc rien a rimmense univers. 

Mais peut-i’tre au dclii des bornes de sa sphere, 
Jjieux oil le vrai solcil edairc d’autres cieux. 

Si je pouvais laisser ma dcpouille ii la terre, 
f'c (|ue j’ai taut revi' paroitrait ii mes yeux. 

' l^iii, jo m’enivrcrais ii la source oil j’a.spirc; 

Lii, je rctrouverais ct I’espoir et I’amour, 

Et ce bieii ideal quo toute nine desire 
Et qui n’a pas de nom an terrestre sijour ! 

Quo nc puis-je, porte&ur le cliarde I’Auroro, 

Vague objet u’c mes veeux, m’elancer jusqu’a toi ? 
Sur la terre d’exil pour«*iuoi rcste-je encore } 

11 n’est rien de cominun entre la terre ct moi. 

Quand la feuillc des bois tombe duns la prairie, 
l,e vent du soir se love ct rarrliche aux vallons ; 

Et moi, je suis semblable ii la feuille fletrie : 
Emportez-moi conune ell&, orageux aquilons 1 
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XraHslaiion hij Wm. M-Tj Jun. 

Oft when the day’s last fadinp; tints array 
The evening landscape in its sober gray ; 

Beneath an oak, npon the mountain’s brow, 

I take my stands and view the wide expanse below. 

Here, rolls the flood in foaming fury tost, 

Then hides its wave in gloomy distance lost; 

There, the broad lake attracts the wand'ring eye, 

’VV^hcre the bright star of Ev’iiing shines along the skj. 

Above the tvoody summit twilight throws 
The mellowdng grandeur of its latest close— 

And night's black chariot, round tii’ horizon hurl’d. 

Flings partial darkness o’er the subjugated world. 

Meanwhile, emerging from the gothic dome. 

The knell religiotis meets th’ approaching gloom— 

The trav’ller stops, and hears tin; vesper-bell 

'Toll forth its mournful sounds in slow rejieated swell. 

No more these scenes my listless thoughts apjirovo. 

Nor tunc my heart to transport or to love ! 

I view the world but as a wand’ring shade ; 

For the sun wairms not nrm who late in death was laid. 
From hill to hill my restless glance is borne, 

And still amid the varying scene I stand forlorn : 

From East to West, my eye dejected mourns. 

And still 1 sigh—for still no joy to me returns. 

What are these palaces, these cots to me ? 

They cannot lure me from despondency; 

Hocks, rivers, forests, solitudes so dear. 

One single being wanting, ai.i. is wanting here! 

Listless alike I mark th’ unfolding day. 

And the faint glimmer of the sun's la'.t ray ; 

AV'^liat is the sun, when clear or clouded o’er, 

'To me.^ the day’s pursuits attract my being no more! 

When my quick eye conhl joy in his career. 

Objects which met my view my heart could cheer— 

Now nought beneath his beams a w'ish can claim. 

So lost am I to pleasure, and so dead to fame ! 

Perhaps above his limited controul. 

Where the true sun lights uji th' Etherial whole. 

Could I but leave my fetter’d limbs hehiiul. 

My soul would fly to her for whom so long I’ve ])iu’d ! 

There, at the source to which 1 pant, I'd prove , 

The renovated joys of hope and love ;— 

There would my heart, allied to heav’nly birth. 

Feast on th’ ideal good which knows no name on earth. 

Oh ! that transported on the wings of morn, • 

Vision of bliss ! my soul to thec were borfle ! 

Our best enjoyments now no nuire the same. 

Why do I linger on this world of care and .shame ? 

When the leaf falls beneath th’ autumnal gale, 

The night-blast whirls if to the distant vale:— 

And I so like the poor and widier'djicaf— 

Bear me, ye winds, on high, aiid snatdi me from my grief! 
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THE QUINTA OP SALINAS. 
Founded on Fact. 

13 Y S. 13-, Esq. 

‘ My brokrn vow’s—tlie best of men’— 

She spoke iif» more!—witJi bursting lic.irt, 
Like a strirken rleer, died jii the glen, 

Pierc’d by the limiter's d.iit. 

Ill yonder moss-grown cave of gloom 
The hermit-warrior dwells, 

The cross, the sword, the broken plume. 

His min’d spirit tells. 


Or all the provinces of Spain, 13is- 
cay is perhaps the fairest and most 
salubrious. Its bland and temperate 
cliniate greatly differs from the sun¬ 
burnt country on the boidcrs of the 
Mediterranean. The craggy mountain 
and broken ravine, the .sand jilain and 
scorched heather, are here succeeded by 
enamelled meadows and chains of soft 
undulating hills, whose very summits 
glisten uilh bright green pasturage, 
and which extend over the whole depart¬ 
ment of the lower Pyrenees, announcing 
the vicinity of the mighty barrier which 
divides Prance and Spain. The hus¬ 
bandman here trainshis plough to the top 
of his spiral fields, whose luxuriance out¬ 
vies the fav-famed Vega of (irenada. In¬ 
stead of the goat browsing on the scanty 
herliage plucked from betwixt stony 
crcvicc.s, flocks and herds graze in the 
fertile vales. No olive here bends its 
melancholy branehos to the breeze; no 
baeehanalian grape covers the arid soil; 
in their stead is seen the waving of 
golden sheaves, or the bright cowslip 
springing on the verdant lawn. No 
orange blossom here scents the air, its 
fragrance is exchanged for that of the 
fresh-mown hay. Unman nature itself 
partakes of the influence of climate; 
the raven-tresses and jet-black eye of 
the maidens of Andalusia arc here soften¬ 
ed inta. *hc auburn hair and eye of 
blue; the pallid cheek and sanguine 
temperament, horrowdng its warmth 
from the rays of a southern sun, are 
here replaced by the roseate huts of 
health, the cherry lip, apd fair white 
skin. The complexions of the women 
of Biscay might lead a traveller to inp- 
posc he was amongst the fair inha¬ 
bitants of our own island. 

Locked within a deep valley of the 
province described, stands th^.' time-, 
darkened romantic village 6f Salinas. 


Emlxi.somcd in the steepest mountains, 
its approach is tortuous and of fearful 
descent, yet so beautiful that at every 
turn the eye is involuntarily arrested to 
contemplate the prospect of stupendous 
hills, the labyrinth of pleasant glades 
and dells, in which it is .situate. Ear 
down are seen the moss-gi'own roofs 
of the hamlet of Salinas, and the spire 
of the village church, protected from 
every harsh wnnd, and screened from 
all save the meridian rays of the sun. 
To those enamoured of a rural life, this 
spot ol‘ earth appears as seductive a.s 
the garden of Eden. 'I’o the tired and 
disgusted mind, panting to enjoy a re¬ 
lease from the tumults of society, it is 
an Oasis upon the journey of life upon 
which the wcarioil traveller sighs to 
repose. This is the feeling with w'hirh 
almost every admirer of nature mu.st 
be inspired at the sight of this lovely 
place, and that heart is to he pitied 
indeed which is not susceptible of such 
impression. 

At the close of a summer’s day, in 
the month of June, 1 baited at this 
village, and being much exhausted, 
needed not any second invitation from 
iny muleteer to pass the night at the 
“ Fonda de la Cigogna,” winch hotel 
mine host of the Swan assured mo was 
a “ I'osada dc ioda satisfnccion.” This 
.satisl'aclion hy the bye, of which the 
worthy Venfero boasted, was nothing 
more than the unsubstantial yet uni¬ 
versal Spanish repast, a salad called 
Cunpiicho, and a few hard boiled-eggs. 
But if .satisfaction consisted in an assem¬ 
blage of choice gue.sts, the inn-keeper 
of Salinas had a right to be proud of 
his fare; for as he introduced me to 
the company, with all the humour and 
‘self-ini]>ortance of his situation, he as¬ 
sured me “ that his inn did not yield 
to any in all Biscay in point of good 
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society ; th.it from the Corrcgidor down 
to tho Sacristan, tliey were all friends 
of the Cg)gna. It was the house of 
call of all parties, and all professions." 

1 was forthwitii presented to a knot 
of these friends, and by virtui; of iny 
cigar-case, an infallible recomnienda- 
tion in a Spanish village, soon found 
myself on a fooling of perfect freedom 
and intimacy. 

The conversation, to which I became 
an attentive listener, was sustained by 
a venerable Franciscan l*adre; lie en¬ 
deavoured to impress on a group of 
hearers, “ the parainoui\t benefit of em- 
ployitig riches in endowing churclies, 
and purchasing the masses of the ch rgy 
for tile ri'ppse of poor souls condemned 
to purgatory. lie insisted that Senor 
li>on Andreas, who liad bestowid u new 
copper roof on the church, in lieu of 
that which the all devouring hhciieli 
had carried off, leaving the clergy of 
Salinas without even a shelter to pray 
under, was an act far snpeiior to all 
the vain and ostentations chaiities of 
the nohle-hlooded Hidalgos of Castile, 
whose hands were often more lihoral 
than their hearts." 

A bold ('ontrahandista (wliose com- 
]»any in Spain is no disgrace, even to 
a Friar) replied, that the cliarity of 
Don Andreas was but that of a mad¬ 
man, for,” said he, “ whilst he be¬ 
nefits your oonvents and churches, he 
does any thing but heiicfit himself. Had 
I hut one-half liis riclu's, I’d turn 
that melancholy Quinta of liis into a 
house of fe.isting, and instead of niglitly 
visiting a churcliyard to converse with 
ghosts. I'd choose more substantial com¬ 
panions to pass my time with.” The 
Friar’s brow began to lower, and in¬ 
dicate his displeasure. “ My friend,” 
said he, “ I fear the wine-skin has 
hied once too often; this conversation 
is taking a turn which suits not men of 
my clotli.” The (ioiitrahaiidista, upon 
this, began to sing— 

“ Aungiie soy Contrabanclista,” &.c. 

The Franciscan bade them farewell, 
and rose from the table. 

More Anxious to bear the sequel of 
Don Andreas’s tale, than to listen to 
tile Contrabandista, I followeil tin; 
Friar, who bad seated himself e-n tlw' 
stone hencli at the inn door. Placing 
jnyself beside him, 1 begged the Fran¬ 


ciscan to satisfy my curiosity, and ex¬ 
plain who the person was ot whom he 
had spoken in such warm terms, and 
by what e.iuse so ricli a man as this 
Senor Hon ,Vndreas was deserihed could 
cimleiit Itini.self iii the seclusion of this 
obscure village.^ 

“ .Most willingly, Senor," said ho, 
“ will 1 relate Ins story, and to-morrow, 
if you ple.ise, I will point out the sepiil- 
elirc, which the inhahit.n.t of yon soli- 
taiy Quint.i lia.s nightly visiteil for the 
last twelve years. W’eie it not for the 
fear of disturbing iiis vigils, 1 

would lead you by the light of tliis 
hrighi moon to the spot, where, like a 
lifeless statui', intercepting its pale 
beams, lie maybe seen poiidci ing over 
the cold tomb of one he dcaily loved — 
one wliosi* lieanfy and whose unhappy 
fate will he long remenilxTed in S.dinas. 

“ I well 1 eeollect tho time,” eontiiiued 
lie, “ when Suior Don Andreas airived 
at tllis village ; ’ivvas, a>' now, a beauti¬ 
ful evening at the eoninieiu’emciit of 
summer. M'e had Just neeived tho 
news of the defeat of the I''reiieh, a 
defeat in which the Il'iscajan patriots 
had greatly dislinguislied themselves. 
Hon Andre.'vs wa.i on hi- loiite to the 
ca])ital ; lie liad then landed from the 
New AVorld, l.ideii with rielu's amassed 
ill that hisnisplure. An emigrant in 
his youth from Seville, he hail by great 
industry h.’comc an o[)u1( nt ]>Ianter in 
the province of Lima. The misfortunes 
which gtadiially wre.sted that country 
from the power of Spain WMrncd Hon 
Andreas to realize his property, lest it 
should fall into llie hands of the ( iiciiiy. 
'I'liis he did, and resolved to return to 
his native country to enjoy the IVuifs of 
his wealth, and to spend in Spain llic 
vast riches he had aeciiinulated by 
commerce. On his route to Madrid he 
stopped at this very iim, and, lieing 
struck with the romantic beauty of the 
place, at once dctcniiincil to ioli'go tbe 
promised pleasures and allurements of 
fortune, and to pass the remainder of 
his days within this peaceful valley. 

“ He purchased the Quinta of a no¬ 
bleman wilt* formerly resided here, 
wliieh was ordered to be rejiaired and 
furnished for liis rccejition. Hvery one 
hailed his jireseiice amongst as a 
great blessing ; and especially our holy 
cbureli, to which he had promised his 
iffppoiT. • It i.s not frequent, Senor, 
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in these corrupt days, for people to 
s]»en<l their money in acts of piety, or in 
tlic promotion of tlie I'ood of their im¬ 
mortal souls, to which object Don An¬ 
dreas, spite of the temptations which 
surrounded him, entirely devoted him- 
faclf. 

“ Don Andreas was then near forty 
years of ajJie, and in appearance still 
more ; an a;;e when reason greatly tem¬ 
pers the iiic of love, or when it may 
almost be said to be extinct in the h\i- 
inan heart. From inclination he demon¬ 
strated he was above being misled by the 
vanities of the world, and, conscipiently, 
the last man likely to become the victim 
of the tender ])assion, which ho often 
boasted could never disturb his ])cace of 
mind. Alas! he live.s, a proof of the 
dangeroffancyinghimsclfabovctheinflu- 
ence of human feeling.s—feelings which 
burst forth the stronger in those breasts 
where they have ^!’nnbercd longest. 
How often Jire we ignorant of onrselve.s ! 

■—II ow often betrayed into the follies of 
boyhood, when the coming on of years 
should warn us to be wise !—Let no man 
henceforth think he may tread the fairy 
ground of pleasure, and not come within 
the scope of the enchanter's spell. 
That resolution which is bent on burst¬ 
ing bonds of iron, is often bound by a 
chain of (lowers! 

“ A short time subsequent to the ar¬ 
rival of Don Andreas, a lete was pre- 

{ rared for the double jnirpose of cele- 
)rating his reception, and the victory I 
mentioned we had gained over the ene- 
mv, in which the patriots of this very 
village had behaved with great bravery. 
7'he IJiscayau peasant girls in their 
finest attire were issuing forth to join 
in the lively dance. Nought was heard 
but the cheerful song ; nought st'cn but 
jnerry faces, lit up by real gaiety of 
heart. 'I’he rattling jocund ca:>ltincia 
enlivened every vale. A distinguished 
])lacc was assigned to Senor Don Andreas 
in the order of these rejoicings. 

“ Amongst the most graceful and ad¬ 
mired of our rural maidens, at that 
period, was Finetta, the idol of Salinas ! 
Tlien in the bloom of youth and beauty, 
her graceful form, her long rich treses 
of auburn hair, and soft blue eye, might 
have stirred up the heart of an ancho¬ 
rite to love. Don Andreas, the moment 
he beheld her, was struck as if by the 
touch of a magic wand! 1 wqtched'ih. 


quickened changes of his countenance> 
as she at that moment stood forrvard to 
dance the gay bolero, and saw the deep 
impression this peasant girl had sud¬ 
denly made. If words are indicative of 
the passion he felt, those with which he 
accompanied her steps, as he took up 
the guitar (for Don Andreas sang and 
played divinely), will tell his feeling.s.— 

‘ 'IV flio cl ciclo una gracia 
Tan particular 
Uiic (lebieras rual ahna 
I'd .ser in mortal. 

1’iics, tii ticncs cosas 
Tan lierinosas 
Uiic parccen divinas.’ 

“ The enchanted rustics were moved 
by music, and language of which they 
scarcely knew the import. Don An¬ 
dreas himself forgot the part assigned 
him in the pageant of the day ;—the 
weakness of yonth took possession of 
his bosom; his stern rcsohitiou was 
overcome by the presence of this rural 
queen. 

“ From that hour may be dated his 
mi.sfortuiies—he gave himself up to the 
intoxication of love I Had he learirt in 
the rigid life of the convent to subdue 
such idle feelings, lie might now have 
been a happy man. Finetta was the 
theme of all his songs ; she was every 
rvhere singled out for his partner or 
comp.anion ; but, notwithstanding the 
ilistinguished preference shown to her, 
she seemed to repel his addresses. This 
at first discouraged him, and he then, I 
believe, really struggled to get the bet¬ 
ter of feelings beneath his manhood and 
station;—’twas useless ! love soon re¬ 
turned and overcame both judgment 
and pride. 

“ Taking ray accustomed walk one 
evening, 1 strayed unintentionally be¬ 
neath the verandah of the Quinta. I 
was there attracted by sigh.s, and the 
converse Don Andreas held with him¬ 
self. ‘ This village maiden,’ said he, 
thinking no one within hearing, ‘ has 
so fastened herself around my heart, 
that I can never taste of happiness 
without her. Can the indifference dis¬ 
played towards me be real ?—have I 
not sufficient riches to tempt the most 
courtly dame —I will put her love to 
the test—to-morrow I will demand her 
hand in marriage! If she refuse me, 
I will then seek some desert retreat 
where, unobserved, I may spin out an 
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existence which, without her, is of no 
value to rnc. Not all the gems of India 
■—not all the riches of Peru avail me, 
if Finetta is not mine!’ He then struck 
his guitar, and this was the strain ho 
most exquisitely sung:— 

I’ve gaz’d on gems of dazzling Ime, 
Wliose tints liave ach’d the sight ; 

But never did the sappliire’s blue, 

Tlie diamond’s hnlliant light, 

Nor midnight star shed one pale ray, 

So melting, rich, and pure, 

As thy bright orb, whose hreaking day 
All lesser lights obscure. 

Give me the gentle .soft blue eye. 
Tender and mild ashiiorniiig sky? 

The gold found sparkling in the mine, 
'rhe miser’.s hopes console ; 

But the azure of thine eyes doth .shine 
Deep in the loi’er's soul. 

Then let me langiiisli in their beam. 

Or die herie.illi their hla/e. 

Nor fall that fringeil eyelash .screen. 

To veil the mort.il lays. 

JJiit let rue view thy soft blue eye, 
Tender and mild as morning sky! 

“ You will perhaps wonder, Senor, 
that 1 sliould have so strictly treasured 
up the recollection of his poetry, but 
the effect witli which he sang would 
have impressed the words on any mind, 
much more on mine, who began to take 
an interest in every thing which con¬ 
cerned him. How often have we been 
charmed by his sweet and silver-toned 
voice—how often has lie drawn our 
Holy Order to listen to his strain!— 
Alas, the sweet sounds, we shall never 
hear them more! 

“ When the song I have repeated 
was finished, he sank down on the bal¬ 
cony, over])owercd by conflicting feel¬ 
ings. Ashamed of his wcakne-ss, I 
ventured, on this opportunity, to arouse 
him, and quell the angry tumult of his 
bosom. Far from being offended with 
my officiousness, he at once confided to 
me the secret of his grief, which I had 
long previous anticipated; hut if other¬ 
wise, it was impossible at tliat moment 
to have hid any thing from me. ‘ I am 
distressed,’ said he, that you, Father, 
should see me thus, but I fear I have 
lived too long in the wilds of America— 
too long have I shunned the blandish¬ 
ments of female society to be able now to 
cope against their influence.—Too long 
have 1 passed my days in tranq uillit y 
and solitude to face the storm gathcitag 


on me now!—Hitherto, I thought my¬ 
self bcyontl the reach of woman’s love, 
but find that I have mistaken its ab¬ 
sence for an indifference to the sex. 
As the sun which plays o’er the thick 
foli-age of our forest.s, at last penetrates 
the opening vist.i, so tlie warmth of 
love has at last crept into my shaded 
licart, and makes me feel th.it I belong 
to nature after all!’ 

“ I exercised llie duties of my office. 

‘ Senor/ said 1, ‘ recollect the disjianty 
of ye.'irs which exists between your.self 
and the person you love. 'I'hiiik of the 
effect of the sudden elevation of a per¬ 
son of humble birth to riches and lofty 
station. All minds .are not sufficiently 
strong to bear such changes with be¬ 
coming humility. The gratitude we 
augur from such rcw.ards is often dis¬ 
appointed.' I even hinted (would I 
Jiiid known all at the time !) that it was 
not right to hold forth the temptations 
of wealth to purcha.se aflections which 
could not he won ; that it might ho 
possible there were prior rights, which 
it would not he fair to disturb. My 
counsels were vain! in the ardour of 
liis passion every thing w.as forgottem. 
He replied in words which a imui in 
love only could utter, and wliicli a man 
in love could alone like; to hear. 

He hastemed to demand Finetta in 
mjirriage. Her p.arents, people of most 
humble birth and fortunes, found the 
offer too dazzling to he rel’uscd. 7’hcy 
saw aerial ])al.ace.s prepared for their 
abode, and Joyfully consented to tlie 
propo.saI. Not so Finetta: with tears 
and entreaties .she threw herself at her 
jiarent.s' feet; her objections were not 
heard. They threatened to spurn from 
them the ingratc child who .should re¬ 
fuse to relieve their indigence. Tlieir 
denunciations imposed a fatal silence! 
She stifled her feelings. With dejected 
head, she consented to the .sacrifice duo 
from filial obedience. • 

The happiness of Don Andreas w.is 
now seemingly complete. Wrapt in a 
trance of pleasure, he little thought how 
soon and how painfully he would be 
awoke. Fiifctta was transformed to the 
fiiig lady, nor did the hasquina and 
mantilla become her less than her rustic 
gown, though her greatness appeared to 
sit heavy on her. The nuptial day was 
i|xc d, the beauteous flower of the valley 
^wffs Idll to the altar. 
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Scarcely had the village hells ceased 
to ring for their marriage, thrin another 
and a loiidcr peal announced the return 
of the Biscayan Patriots to the village 
of Salinas. The elistant inarch and the 
patriot hymn were echoing through tlio 
hollow vales—sounds of rejoicing and 
gladness rent the air! Tlie expectant 
wife or iiiaid longed to clas]) the vic¬ 
torious husband or lover to her arms I 
All hearts heat high with anxiety and 
hope. 

“ But there was one to ivliosc hosoiu 
these shouts of joy carried despair and 
death !—She, who should liavo been tho 
happiest of her train, was the nios-t 
iniserahle. She, who should have been 
foremost in the iveleome, slnunk- Inick 
in all the dismay of guilt and eiime. 
There was a lover in tin; coming tlnong 
who bail a right to demainl an account 
of her faitli. Ilow could she support 
the rebuking frown of one to whom she 
had ])1edged her love? Her perjured 
conscience reproached her now! Her 
criminal silence uoav spoke with an iron 
tongue ! Should that lover ask, ‘ Didst 
sell thyself for gold ?’—‘ h’ilial piety 
and obedience compelhd the match ’ 
That answer, al.as ! w'ould not gain cre¬ 
dence. Should he ask, ‘ A\'hy not lall 
at thy suitor’s feet and tell thy plighted 
vows?’—‘ I hid all to avoid a paient’.s 
curse!'—‘ Thou consentrdst then to kill 
one whose life had been jirodigal in thy 
dofcnce?—'I’liy fault requires a better 
plea.’ 

“ Tlicse were the reflections Avhich 
filled Finetta’s bosom ; she alone, of all 
the happy multitude, saw all her liopes 
of joy or comfoit dashed to earth ! 

“ Previous to the departure of the 
patriots from Salinas, there was a brave 
youtli amongst them whose aflcclion for 
Finetla was only equalled, by an act of 
valour performed in defence of her life. 
On a piipr apiicarance of the l'’u'nch in 
this village, tlu'y had rifled every house 
and carried off, as you may have heard, 
even the copper roof of onr church, to 
convert it into money. ’J'he women of 
Salinas w'cre e(pially‘'the piey of tlie 
enemy. These defencelesil heings look 
to flight, with wluitevcr they cwld 
hastily collect; w'hilst the men made a 
feehle .and unavailing resistanec on the 
neighbouring hills. 'Twas the depth of 
winter; the swelling of the inountaii^ 
torrents arrested their escape*; vVaiting 


for the waters to subside, in order to 
ford a passage, they imprudently lit a 
fire at night on the banks of the stream. 
A party of the enemy were drawn by 
its glare to the spot, who plundered 
them of every thing they possessed. 
By the light of tliat fire Finetta’s face 
cdugiit the eye.of the officer command¬ 
ing the detachineiU; he immediately 
ordered one of his men to dismount and 
])lace licr on his horse. Resistance'or 
entreaty were alike vain; they w^ere 
employing force, when a jiarty of the 
villagei s, headed by this youth, attracted 
by what they conceived a signal-fire to 
rally the scattered truorillas, luistened to 
the hanks of the stream. Tho helpless 
situation of the women was evident; he 
iirst levi Iltd tin* oilieer to tlie ground, 
and, by the assistance of his comratlcs, 
put i1k‘ remainder of the enemy to flight. 

I he women soon erosseil the lorrent 
and gained a place of safety. 

“ M’heii the dangi'r of onr country 
snhsequeiitly demanded the servici's of 
onr ptasantry, who at that time alter¬ 
nately wielded the sword and Iheplough- 
share, as occasion lequired, this youth 
was flic fiist to vohmteer, and by liis 
noble exaniple to spread an emulation 
amongst his countrymen, worthy of the 
most heroic limes. Before their march 
to meet the foe, he sought Ihnetta, de¬ 
clared his passion, and implored her, if 
he retnriud vietoiious from tho war, 
to refpute liis love with her hand. 
tJratitude, as well as afTection, prompted 
the assent she gave. On a small cross 
which she took from licr bosom, and 
jilaced round his neck in token of her 
sincerity, and which she begged him to 
wear till happier times should reunite 
tliem, she swore to be faithful!— 

“ 1 liis is tile tale, the consequences 
of wbicli appalled her mind at this mo¬ 
ment, and of which the full force now 
burst forth in its true light. 

“ 1 he distant march grew more dis¬ 
tinct. The confused hum of voices 
heeame a clear umniKcd sound. The 
hymn—the hymn of victory was heard: 
La Patri .1 nos llama 
Boloces nifirchemos 
y conseguireinos 
Niicstra lihertad. 

“ When last Finetta heard these 
words, they were listened to in grief, 
hnt in ’■nnoccnce.—Now, they only re- 
m'lfuled her of her guilt!—She looked 
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around with a wild distracted look— 
she suddenly broke from the grasp of 
her husT)and, and bounded like a fawn 
to the summit of a steep ami dangerous 
height.— 

“ To Don Andreas all was an enigma! 
What meant these lavings ?—wliat 
meant the bridal veil given to the 
winds — the climbing of yon di/izy 
height?—AV'’as he to be a bridegi'ooin, 
a IfUsbaridj and a widower, in a single 
day ?—He called aloud to his bride ;—- 
she heard him not.—Her thoughts were 
on another world! There knocked 
against her licart a cry -which deafened 
every other voice. Her «lilated eye 
ranged o’er the space below. She des¬ 
cried her lover amidst tile ranks! 
Like a sprite on the mist she stood erect 
on the brow of the precipice.—She 
tossed her white arms aloof.—Her long 
flowing tresse.s hung disordered o'erlier 
neck.—‘ Husband and lover,’ she ciied, 
^ farewell I’—A virgin bride, 1 le.'i}) into 
the arms of death ! 1 go where human 

voice .shall ne’er reproach me—where 
my story slmll be judged, not as it aji- 
pears, but where my hidden thoughts 
and feelings .shall witness in my favour.’ 
—She uttered a loud shriek, and flung 
herself from the mountain’s brow into 
the glen !—Her torn liair—her blood 
marked the track o'er which she reeled 
—to greet a lover’s path with lier 
corpse!- 

“ Pardon, Senor, if I do not attempt 
to depict the anguish which pervaded 
every bosom, ami which even now suf¬ 
fuses my eyes with tears.— Por a long 
time our village was all consternation, 
dismay, and mourning. Don Andreas 
is the sole dumb actor now who .sui vives 
the tragic scene! Pcrliaps ’twerc better 
that he, like the rest, were in his grave! 
From thathourhe.shut hinnsclf up within 
his Quinta, to which no living soul has 
ever been admitted since the bridal day. 
His rca.son is now bewildered. He re¬ 
fuses all converse with the world, and 
never stirs abroad but'to inhale the 
dank night-air of tlie churchyard. 
The goodness of his heart is all that 
remains of this noble wreck of man !— 
Ilis fortune is devoted to cliaritablc uses, 
and the poor wretch who lives upon hi.s 
alms is far happier than the solitaiy 
inmate of the Quinta of Salinas, » 

“ Grief and remorse soon H- tstffle d 
the end of Finetta's parcnt.s, whoffiJTcr 


hehl up their heads from that moment. 
Her lover left the village, ami was no 
more heanl of. Some say lie rushed to 
where the war was still waging, and 
there met his death ; hut some gana- 
deros who brought their flocks from a 
distant pasuirage, tell a tale of one Avho 
Avamkred Avildly up and doAvn the 
country, uttering loud lamentations, 
and refusing all Ibod tha Avas offered to 
him. 'file body of tliis stranger was 
soon aftciAvards found stiff and cold, 
Avhich they Imried to hide from the 
Avolve.s. A small eiossof gold, Avhich 
they took from around his neck, left 
little doiiljt of his identity. 

“ One eireum.stanee more 1 Avill 
mention: on the sjiot of ground marked 
out in the ceintteiy for Fiiu-tta’s grave 
Avns found a human skull, filled with 
earth, out of Avhieli spuing a Avild rose, 
in full bloom, 'i’his furiiisltcd the idea 
of her funeral niomimeiit, as likewise 
tlie epitaph you Avill lliid thereon.” 

Sliueic Avilh the t.ale of the old Frati- 
cisean, I accepted Ids ofl’er, and arose 
early the ne\t morning to visit the ce¬ 
metery. In a lone and deserted corner, 
sliaded by cypiesses, stands a tomb, sur- 
inonnted by a skull, out of which is 
groAving a wild-ro.se. On a t.ddet be¬ 
neath is an inscription,* which, for the 
sake of the mere Engli.sh deader, is thus 
paraphra.sed :— 

Heliold, ill tills jiale eoltl mask of death 
A syinlM)l of our liapless douiii, 

I’roiii di’i'.iy .mil u’.istc \vc draw our breath, 
As the rose iipon tins skull doth blooin, 
Heitor had henbaiie grown in its stead. 

And from forth those cveloss sockets start 
Some foul, rank, and poisonous weed, 

Than thus wake to hitler truth Ifie heart. 
'J’li.it soon, alas ! the lraii.s|iareiit hiow, 

And till! se^nlcd AVieath AVilli which ’tis 
hound, 

Shall form an emblem, as tliesc do now, 
IIow closely life ami death arc wound I 
Then wither on tliy seimliiliral hod, 

Let the rose not woo the life-warm hast, 
Xor ill the tresses of the living head. 
Remind how Heaiity is akin to dust. 

* Holla ^lor ifontle mu iste ? 

Qiic lemiiraiio file lu .suerte 
• Qiip al lu'imer paso quo di.stc 
Eneontraste eon la muertu J— 
Oi-varte es cosh trislc 

t Llevarte cs cosa fuerle 
Dexaite (londe naciste 
• I'is dciurtc con la niuerte. 
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SONG. 

BY WILT-fAM ROHERTSOX HAYWARD, ESQ. 

The lay, dear maid, I tender thee. 

Boasts not poetic itnag’ry ; 

Nor vainly would it seek to raise 
From thy sweet lijis, the meed of praise ! 

All it would urge, ishnt to tell 
The transports that this bosom swell, 

And humble thoiigli its strains may be, 
'I'hey want not in sincerity ! 

O, could’st thou but with searching eye. 

My ev’ry hidden thought espy, 

’J'hcii tliou wouhlst know how' firm a part 
Tliine image holds within my heart ! 

Jlow that 1 think of thee by day, 

How often bless thee when I pray. 

And how at night thy spirit seems 
To hover near me in my dreams ! 

How fondly I recount the past, 

Those moments sweet—too sweet to last— 
And sigh to think that never more, 

Snell hliss for us may he in store. 

How that 'twoitld joy me could I hear, 
Instead of thee, thy bosom’s care ; 

And how one elu'ering look of thine, 

(’an chase a world of woe from mine ! 

’riten would each anxious hope and fear, 
AFithout disguise to thee appear. 

And more than leehle numbers prove 
How fond affeetion seeks thy love !— 

Time may glide on with joyous wing— 

Gr, cares increasing, sorrow bring; 

May weaken every otlier spell. 

But t/iiin’ preserve indelible ! 


I 

G O K T II F. 


Goethe, who tisually resides at Wei¬ 
mar, is Rcarcely ever visible. The in¬ 
quisitive traveller must then’foi-c be con¬ 
tent to gleati such scattered anecdotes of 
his life and peculiar liahits .as may he 
collected .nr private society. Goetlie 
rarely mixes with the world, yet strangers 
arc generally eager for an introduction to 
him. Some, who were wholly unac¬ 
quainted with any individual entitled to 
pro.scnt them to the c(;ichra,tcd German, 
have been known, while ordering horses 
for the next stage, to write him a ha*.ity 
note, requesting the honour of an inter¬ 
view. Similar importunate applications 
under various forms arc daily addresse** 
to Goiithe, and contribute not a 
excite his impatience: hut froiit the na¬ 


tural complaisance of his disposition, or 
from the empire which the expression of 
admiration exercises even over genius, 
he seldom hurts the feelings of his ap¬ 
plicants by a positive refusal. 

Goethe is in his eighty-first year, and 
it would jicrliaps be difficult to find an 
individual at that advanced age in the 
enjoyment of an equally powerful con¬ 
stitution. The prodigious activity of his 
mind has hut slightly enfeebled his bo¬ 
dily frame ; the vigour of which, if re- 
poi t he correct, was in his earlier days 
subjected to a severe trial by various 
youthful excesses. His stature is tall, 
his feaUires uncommonly regular, his 
g.-vj,* i''^Viified, and the still athletic pro¬ 
portions of his figure denote any thing 
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but weakness aiul decrepitmlc. He 
walks with the erect carriage of a young 
man of eighteen. No growing intirnuty 
apiiears to sap the freshness of his green 
old age ; and a few scattered wrinkles 
seem lightly to have traced on his open 
brow the ravages of scarce sixty years. 

His manner and the expres^ionof his 
conntenance are stamped with a degree 
of coklncs.s and reserve uliieh, on a lirst 


volumes of which have been lately 
printed. At twelve o’clock his visitors 
are admitted, and after dinner, till four 
or live o’clock, the happy few w'ho arc 
admittoil to his closer intimacy gene¬ 
rally meet at he, house. His evenings 
are devotcil to rcatling—a task which he 
pci forms with a rapidity that, were it 
lint i'or his astonishing memory, might 
he eonsideied a defect. The (Jrand 


interview, arc little calculated to set his 
visitors at ease. Hi s conversation, how¬ 
ever, is marked hy a tone of unaffected 
benevolence, that soon banishes every 
unfavourable impression. In his inter¬ 
views with strangers, he rarely displays 
the full vigour of his genius, and Ins 
visitors are sonictimes mortified at ])er- 
eeiving that these hours of audience arc 
to him intervals of repose, and not mi- 
Ireijuciitly of enuui. On such occasions, 
he generally touches on subjects of con¬ 
versation which, how interesting soever 
they might appear from the lips of an 
ordinary man, are hut dull common¬ 
place wlicn introduced by a Goethe. 'I’liis 
excessive reserve, which however has 
existed only of late years, disappears in 
favour of such strangers as present them¬ 
selves at Weimar with the advantage of 


Duel) ess Dowager and her giaiid-daiigh- 
ter visit him regularly once .i w ek, .'iiid 
remain with him sever.il hours. Tlie 
reigning Giaiul Duchess also pays him 
freijueiit visits This trihuteof rcsjieet, 
reiideiLd hy illustrious laiik to exalted 
talent, is as lioiumrahlo to the sovereign 
as it is llatteiiiig to tlie siihjeet. 

'file death of the Grand Duke (diaries 
Augustus produced a deep impression 
of sadness on the iiiind of Goetlie, wlto 
since that period lias liveil comparatively 
in a state of seclusion. He no longer 
goes to Court, nor admits liis general 
ae 4 uaiiUan.ei.s to his society. He has 
also ahaiidoiied liis former eiislom of in¬ 
viting his fiieiids to those delightful 
Slippers, the ehann and iiitelleclual 
gaiety of which will long he reiiiemhered 
at Weimar. The tlu atie, which he no 


a literary name. When mixing in ge- longer freiiiicnts, sulfers sadly from liis 
neral society, Goethe imiioses on him- desertion. (Joeilic was formerly the 
self a degree of caution disagreeable to director, indeed he might be called the 
his own feelings, in order to avoid the creator, of that estahli.sliinent. He it 
consequences that might result from the was that, seconded hy yehiJler, formed 
unrestrained frankness by which he w,vs .nil the celebrated actors who, during 
formerly distinguished. ft has been upwards of a ([luirter of a century, oc- 
asserted too, with s.omc appcar.niuv of copied the fiist rank on the (ieruian 
truth, that the indiscretion of tr.nvellers, stage, and wdiose efforts gtiincd for the 
who have at different times jniblished secondary theatre of Weimar the jiroud 
inaccurate or distorted fragments of their distinction of the Ncliool of the German 
conversations with him, has mainly con- Drama. 

tributod to his habitual reserve. The spot .where, when Goethe shall 

Goethe's daily modcof living bears the he no more, flis mortal frame will return 
characterofthatmcntalandbodily vigour to its kindred dust, is a sepulchre coii- 
which he has hitherto preserved uiiim- strueted hy order of the Grariil Duke 
paired, 'fhe activity of a spirit which (’liarles Augustus, in the cemetery of 
eighty years of laborious existence have ^Veimar. AVithin the least conspicuous 
proved insufficient to exhaust, enables part of the sepulchre three marble mo- 
him to turn every moment to account, nunients have been reared on elevated 
He rises at six o clock in the morning, cstr.ades. In tlia centre, the Grand 
and from that hour pursues his literary Duke (.'harlrti Augustus has been in¬ 
labours without interruption till twelve. terred,in conformity withliislast wishes. 
His mornings arc occupied with compo- To Jtlie right, reposes what once was 
sition, letter-writing, and the revision yclpller. 'I'lie monument to the left is 
of his own works, a new edition of whicV**'stfl unoccupied : long may it continue 
is on the point of publication. is at wfthout a tenant! for thither the mourn- 
present busily employed in arrangit^^<w of H’^cimar will one day fol- 

covrespondence with Schiller, the first low the last remains of Goethe. 
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THE BAUD’S FUNERAL. 

A niKUE. 

“ Not feebly did I misc my e.rm against the foes of Selma.” 

■f * * » * * 

“ Now in iny grey joars will I .sing the fate of the mighty of other day.s.” 

OSSIAN. 

He is gone to his rest—in the cold grave lie slumbers ; 

Nojiiore shall the hall of our chieftain resound 

W^ith the tone of his voice, nor those heart-cheering numbers. 
Which rose from his harp as the goblet pass’d round. 

No more from yon rock which o’evlooks the broad ocean, 

Sliall he ])our forth a song for the souls of the slain ; 

Nor (whilst his eye gleam’d with prophetic emotion) 

Forctel the dark deaths of our foemen again. 

But his voice will be heard in the dark rolling .storm. 

Breathing hope when the banner of war is unroll’d ; 

And the bright light’ning’s flash will reveal his dark form. 
Enthron’d 'midst the minstrels and patriots of old. 

For his spirit hath fled far away to that heaven. 

The abode of our heroes—for his the lenown 

Of the iniglity in w’ar—and to him .shall he given 

'I'he warrior’s proud WTcath, twin’d with poesy’s crown. 

No labour’d inscription shall garnish the tomb, 

^Vhich marks the repose of the warrior and hard ; 

But around it the hay and the laurel shall bloom. 

And the dirge of the wimls o'er his harp will be heard. 

And his breathings of song .sh.ill, in long after-years. 

Emblazon his nanie, and shall meet their reward ; 

For the praise of the brave, and the fair one's bright tears. 

Shall honour the Hero—and hallow the Bard ! 

G. B. 


THE WARNING NEGLECTED. 

f 

TROM THE TTALIAN OF DE ROSSI. 


Thf. beggar, Ciito. who liad .solicited 
charity irt the afreets of Rome, from early 
dawn until the day was far spent, with¬ 
out receiving a single quarterni in alms, 
withdrew in a transport of indignation 
and despair to a solitary place without 
the city wall; where, on^fcssed with 
weariness and disappointment, he flung 
himself upon the ground, and ventet’/his 
displeasure by moralizing, in a b?‘tcr 
tone, against the evil influence of aA?i- 
rice on the human heart. ) 

“ It is this base, this sordid pass’rmi,” 
he exclaimed, “ that has hardeacd the 


hearts of my w^ealthy fellow-citizens 
against the appeals which I have this 
day made to their compassion. Surely 
covetousness is the most odious and soul¬ 
degrading of all the ills that escaped from 
the box of Pandora. It is a plague-spot 
that cankers and destroys every amiable 
sympathy and generous emotion in the 
bosom where it finds room. Amidst all 
niy poverty and obscurity, I am thank- 
’'^^1 that I am incapable of cherishing 
such ^'feeling. But what shall I say, O 
>■ ‘?oii-<ine, of thy unjust caprice, in lavish¬ 
ing thy favours on those sordid wretches 
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who mako so unworthy a use of thy alike of reason, motleratioti, and In’s own 
bounties? and wherefore is it that so vehement condemnation of the sordid 
many «)f my fellow-creatures are distin- pavsioti of avarice. All his thoughts 
guished by thy smiles, ami afforded by were taken up with the engrossing ijues- 
thee unlooked-for op|)ortunities of cn- tion of how he might acquire a siiifi- 
riehing themselves, while I am left to eient share of the gifts of Kortune. 
pine in the most abject misery and hope- After he had feasteil liis eyes for some 
less want ?” moments upon the golden prospect, he 

“ Upbraid not me with partiality, re- eagerly set about gatlieti.sg up the shin- 
plied Fortune, appearing before him, ing metal. The more he g.nhered, the 
“ there is no living creature to whom [ more insatiable became his desire of in- 
have not, at some period or other, of- creasing his store, 
fered the means of bettering their eon- lie liad aheady loaded his person with 
ilition ; which, if they neglect or ahnse, a sum so immense, that liis wealth scem- 
the fault ought not to be imputed to ed beyond his powers of ealeiilation, and 
me.” its weight was a serious burden to him; 

‘‘ At any rate,” rejoined the beggar, but that seemed as nothing, in eoinpa- 
I must consider myself as an exception risoii to the riches by u hu h lie was sur- 
from this sweeping rule, for you liave rouiuled; soliesetabouttillinghisbeg- 
never allowed me the ojiportunity of im- gar’s scriji with money, and rested not 
proving, much less of abusing, your fa- till it was o\erthnviii,L>;. AVlien he had 
vours.’’ accomplished this obj’eet, his incn'asiiig 

All in good time, my friend,” re- avarice made him think lightly of an 
sponded fortune, smiling, “you shall acquisition that bore no piopmtion to 
have the henelit of a lucky turn of my the wealth that remained behind; and 
wheel as well as others ; and if you are he said— 

possessed of suflieiont wisdom to use the “ This is hut a paltry pittance, con- 
occasion with moderation, you may be- sidering all tlie pains I have spent in 
come a lemarkablc instance among those gathering it up. 'rritling as it is, how- 
who arc considered peculiarly the objects ever, I may as well secure it, by coiivey- 
of my regard.” ing it to the top of llio stairs by which I 

“ Only atlbrd me the means of ac- dcf cended into the treasury of Fortune, 
quiring wealth,” replied the beggar, and then return for another load.” 

“ and doubt not of my discretion in avail- It was not wiihout the most toilsome 
ing myself of them with all due dili- efforts that t'rito succeeded in carrying 
gcnco.” this h^avy burden to the desired eini- 

“ llchold, then,” .said Fortune, dis- iiencc; but when lie at Icngtli reached 
covering to him the entrance of a cavern the uiqicrmost stair, his good genius, 
in the bowels of the earth, “ to you I wlio was in attendance on him at that 
reveal my secret treasury ; descend, and critical moment, whispered to him— 
appropriate to yourself a portion of the ■' You ha<l better be contented with 
riches it contains ; but beware'of^cove- what you have so uucxjicctcdly acquired 
tousness ; for if you attempt to gras^) at Yob arc now possessed oi more 

more than is reasonable, you will defeat than wmugjli to satisfy the most ambi- 
your own purpose. Your destiny is now lions person oiv,carih, and will most pro¬ 
in your own bands ; be prudent—be mo- bably risk losiiigN^his if you are so uii- 

derate—for as your conduct is, so will reasonable as to after more.” 
be the event.” Crito listened with an unwilling e.ar; 

“ Then,” observed the beggar, it but when he cast a back ward glance 

shall not be my fault if I do not become into the treasury of Fortune, and saw 

the richest man in the world.” With liow the gold glittered, he ciicd— 
these words he descended into the cave; ” I shouW be a fool, indeed, were I 

then passing through gate.s that opened to^ontent myself with so trifling a por- 
at his touch, he fouiul himself in a ti<li of the riches, when so much more 
boundless vault, which glittered on every,., »wy be obtained by another effort.” 
side with shining heaps of uncouiitett f He then left his scrip on the upper- 
gold. , .|post stair, and, dcbcciiding into the cave. 

At the bewitching sight of so^iltih n^t till he had filled a sack he 

wealth, the beggar became forgetful found at hand. Of course it followed 
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that the difficulty of removing this was 
greater than that whieli had attended 
carrying the other ; but liia desire of se¬ 
curing its precious contents induced him 
to put forth sucli efforts of strength, tlial 
at last he had the satisfaction of placing 
this sack by the side of his scrip. 

“ And, now,” said his good genius, 

you have surtdy got enough !” 

” lla ! ha ! ” replied (>rito, “ are you 
singing to the tune still? I should 
not have acquired this second load of 
gold had I paid any attention to yonr ill 
augury, lint as I have mcceeded so 
well in bringing u}) this sack, I may as 
well seek for another.” 

“ You will try once too often," said 
his monitor. 

Silence!’’ exclaimed Crito, “ I 
w.aul none* of your counsel—my resolu¬ 
tion is already' taken.” 

With the.se words, he descended once 
more into the treasury of Fortune, and 
lilled another sack of still greater dimen¬ 
sions ; so heavy, indei il, it was, when 
filled, that he desjiaired of accomplish¬ 
ing the task of toiling it up the stcej) 
ascent. At length, however, hy dint of 
perseverance, he succeeded in raising it 
to the uppermost stair but one, when, 
completely exhausted by the efforts he 
liad made in conveying it so far, he was 
compelled to pause for a coiisiderahle 
time to recover his breath. 

Ilis good genius said to him, with a 
lowering brow, “ 'Fhat sack is too heavy 
for you, and if you arc wise, you will 
relinquish it." 

“ llclinquish it, indeed!” exclaimed 
(hito, “ when I want but a single step 
of attaining the desired ascent! a likely 
story, truly !” 

t>o saying, he strained eve-y nerve 
place it OH the top stair, vhcrerTii his 
other treasure rested ; but the effort was 
too much for him: hy uost his balance 
just as he platitev,k(;’jso<M>t on the desired 
eminence. Finding himself falling, he 
dropped the fatal load from his arms, 
and attempted to save himself by grasp¬ 
ing at the other two, but to no purpose; 
for their foundation was nnsteady, a 
touch displaced them from their resting- 
place, and they all rolled down fde 
stairs together, and at the same raorae!;»t 
his pockets burst in the fall, with tfe 


weight of gold with whicli he had loaded 
them. 

He was sadly bruised, and greatly 
disconcerted with his tumble, but pre¬ 
sently scrambled up, with the view of 
recovering his scattered wealth, but, 
alas! he discovered, with unspeakable 
dismay, that the gold, of which he had 
been so insatiably greedy, had all rolled 
away, and nothing but the empty sacks 
remained; and even that which he had, 
as he thought, secured about his person, 
had disappeared with the rest. 

Much stirprised and mortified at this 
unexpected mishap, he attempted to re¬ 
enter the cave, in order to collect a fresh 
store, but the gate of the lrca.sury of 
Fortune was now closed against him, 
nor could he evt'r find means of opening 
it again. 

In the bitternc.ss of his elisappoint- 
ment amf regret, he began to revile 
Fortune, in no very civil terms, whose 
ea|irice, he said, v/as the occasion of his 
disaster. In the midst of his invectives. 
Fortune once more appeared before him 
with a dark and frowning countenance, 
and exclaimed, in a stern voice, “ Thus 
it is that unjust and foolish mortals 
falsely accuse me, as the cause of the ills 
and sorrows which have been occasioned 
solely hy their own blind and insatiable 
desires. 

“ 1 afforded you tlio opportunity of 
acquiring wealth, and had your wishes 
been hounded hy wisdom and modera¬ 
tion, you might have obtained them in 
an ampler measure than falls to the lot 
of thousands; hut you slighted every 
prudent warning, and yielding to the 
suggestions that idolatrous avarice 
which^xju wore so ready to condemn in 
your own irvordinate covetous¬ 
ness has been the means of your fall." 

“ F’arcvvell!’’ sh^^ added, turning from 
him, and spreading her bright wings for 
flight, “ 1 have tried you, yet 1 have 
done you no wrong; for a beggar I 
fouiul you, and 1 leave you in no worse 
condition. I would have raised you to 
greatness, but you have ^woved yourself 
unworthy of my favours;’^ and with these 
words the goddess disappeared from his 
sight for ever, leaving him to a life of 
poverty and unavailing regret. 
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A SKETCH FROM HEAL LIFE. 
PART I. 

THE ADMIKAl.’s WIFE. 


It was a proiul day for Lady Augusta 
Beauchamp when licr father, the I'hirl 
of Dornford, presented to her, as her 
future husband, the recently victorious 
Admiral Sir Lionel IMordaunt, wliose 
brilliant exploits had rendered him the 
hero of the day, and the theme of gene¬ 
ral eulogy. 

The period to which I allude was dur¬ 
ing the heat of the late war, when evcny 
European nation had in iis turn been 
Immblcd beneath the iron sceptre of 
Na]>oleon ; and his insatiate ambifion 
aimed at nothing less than reducing the 
Britannic islands beneath his heavy yoke. 
Hehadcrijrphdthecomme'.ce of England, 
by shntlitig every port in Europe against 
her produetions : he had sown the seeds 
of disalll'ction among her dispirited ma- 
nufaeturing classes ; and he continued to 
appal thefcehlc-inindedaud helpl.-ss por¬ 
tions of her pf)puIation by his threats of 
invasion ; yet he had found it impossible 
to break the ciicle of defence with which 
her invincible fleets surrounded her. 

Her fleets were indeed to England all 
in all ; victory after victory had been 
gained by tliem ; and the hearts of a ge¬ 
nerous people expanded with general 
emotions of gratitude towards those who 
had hafHed the overweening pride of 
the desolator of Europe, and jirescrved 
their native shores from blood and de¬ 
vastation. These repeated naval triumplis 
not only held the formidable enemy at 
bay, cheered the desponding, animated 
the faint-hearted, and encotiraged every 
class of people to support tiit hutden of 
the excessive taxation, hut kindleJ-,tlnR 
lofty glow of national enthusiasm which 
inspires even childhood and female weak¬ 
ness with high and ennobling feelings of 
patriotic ardour. 

Lady Augusta Beauchamp had expe¬ 
rienced these feelings in their fullest ex¬ 
tent, and circumstances had tended to 
foster and increase them in no slight de¬ 
gree. Her father, a veteran ('olonel in 
the service, had honourably distinguish¬ 
ed himself, in his youth, under the ban¬ 
ners of the great Marquis Cornwallis, 
and had since then actively interested, 
himself in public affairs as a zealous op- 
poser of revolutionary principles, 
the chief portion of his daugntcr's time 

VOL. I. 


was occupied in reading to him the de¬ 
bates, the loyal papers and pamphlets 
of the day, and listening to his com¬ 
ments thereon, till she became, if not 
as profound a politician as liimself, to 
the full as deejily interested in the mo¬ 
mentous struggle for national indepen¬ 
dence and ireedom, which Fnglaml 
mhintained, single-ha'ided, against Na¬ 
poleon, hacked by the legions of an cti- 
slaved world. 

Sir Robert Mordaunt was the most 
successful naval ee.imniuuler of that ])e- 
riocl ; his aetions iwitook of the roman¬ 
tic and c'luvalrie eharaeter of ]iast ages, 
and Lady Augusta had accustomed her¬ 
self U) iTganl him, wliile )et unknown, 
with sentiments of the most eiitliusiastie 
admiration. She smTOunded him witli 
a halo of bright jierfections in her own 
imagination,' and reared a.seerct altar of 
idolatry in her inexpeiicnced heart for 
tlie worship of a Baal of lier own erc- 
aling. The line person and dignified 
manners of Sir Robert Mordaunt, wlien 
she becaim* actpiainled with him, ap¬ 
peared fully to justify her jircconceived 
iil cas of him, and she was too deeply 
absorbed in h elings of trembling admi¬ 
ral ioti for the hero, to think of scruti¬ 
nizing the qualifications of the man ; 
imtcli less did she dream of inquiring 
into the nature of the motives which liad 
Induced him to become a candidate I'or 
lier hand. 

Alas, for poor Lady Angusfa ! she 
would have been little flattenil had 
she been aware that her alliaiiee was 
^mght by this idol of her over-t seited 
ima;_,'nation Jn cold compliance with tlie 
comm;iiii's.(g an ambitious fatlier, who 
had convincv ’ un, that a marriage with 
the wealthy « liter of the Karl of 
Dornfdicl, wi>.im, oy ,?tA’uring flu; p.ar- 
liamentary influence and powerful con¬ 
nexions of the illuslrions house of Beau¬ 
champ, prove a more inqiortaiit stepjiing- 
stone to his w'orldly adv.ancement than 
the whole series of naval victories ■which 
ha f rendered him so deservedly jiopular 
wi/iiall classes of his countrymen. 

.^^ir Robert was Lady Augusta’s first 
Jfver; arul her high rank, her extreme 
complete seclusion in 
"WTiich she had lived at her father’s 

i. 
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country scat, liad jitcvcntccl her from 
being iatniliarized to thu attciilions of 
men ill general, otherwise it is probable 
that she would have detected the cool 
indifference towards lieisolf, which Sir 
Robert Mordannt was scarctly at the 
trouble of disguising. Jn the siinplicity 
of her heart, J>ady Augusta deemed 
that it was more reasonable for lier to 
pay than to receive homage from ex¬ 
alted a character as her future husband ; 
and not suspecting that a tingle .speck 
could exist to mar bis mental briglitness, 
she attended him to the allar wiih a 
proud satisfaction, and c')nsidi''-cd her¬ 
self as the happii'sl andinost enviable of 
licr sex tvlien she beaid beria If haili d 
by his honourei! name. 'I'he cvems of 
a feiv brief months, liov.cvcr, ser\idto 
convince the noble bridi', tliat .she had 
.strangely erred in imputing perfection 
to any human being, and most of ail to 
Sir llobert IMordaunt. It is a painful 
reaction of overv/ronght fi cling when 
the veil of illusive hrightncss in which 
youthful romance lias clothed the object 
of its fond worslii]! is vvithdiawn, wlie- 
ther it he suddenly torn away or gra¬ 
dually removed by slow but .sure de¬ 
grees. A thousand instances of neglect, 
of impatience of her affection, and dis¬ 
regard of her feelings, forced on tlic 
fond wife the mortifying eonvictionth.it 
she was not beloved. At first she u})- 
prehended that some fault in liersclf 
must have alienated his r<'g.xrd, for she 
knew not how to impute blame to the 
idol of her youthful affections; yet it 
seemed .as if he were himself desirous 
of undeceiving her on that jioint by un¬ 
disguised instances of coldness, indif¬ 
ference, and iinfaithfulnc.ss. 

All this li.ady Augusta would liave 
endured without remonstiYiicc or- *t- 
inoach, had he conde.scendql .:J)nrcal 
his conduct in the latlir •^'^.x'cnlar; hut 
ho had insulted lier ir^®“‘'*'.ianncr Avhich 
it is scarcely in i,‘.*'“a'VJife to 

overlook : even by introducing his paia- 
niour under her own roof; by imposing 
upon her best feelings of conijiasaioiiatc 
henevolenec with a story of distre.ss, 
which represented Mrs. Sifielair to be 
the destitute vtidow of a lirave offiecivlu 
the service, and a distant relation of 
own. (,’ircumstancos w hicli w-ere indcYl 
true, a.s far as they w’CUt, in tlic histoi^' 
of this woman. lie, of course,v-suiv 
jircssetl the fact, that she hadsliv’l'd dit 
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terms of illicit intercourse with himself, 
CATU jirovious to her Inishand’s death; 
Avhieh event, liad it taken place before 
his marriaKf, instead of subscijucntly, 
Avouhl in all ])robal)i!ity have induced 
him to break through .ill other eugage- 
meiils, to make her his Avife. 

i\Iis. Sinclair, though full twelA^e years 
the senior of La<ly Augusta, A\as still ill 
tile full ineiidlan of cliariiis of no or¬ 
dinary desciiption. She Avas possessed 
of considerable talents and accomplish¬ 
ments, and dccjdy vcisid in thatknoAV- 
h'dge and (juick perceptionpf character, 
Avluch enables u ])erson to play the llat- 
tcixT adioidy, by conibniiing to the 
tastes, the humours, and even the c.i- 
prices of CAery one Avhoni it may he de- 
siiahle to eoneiliale, to interest, or to 
fascinate. Lady Augusta, in her con- 
liding candour 'ind lofty rectitude, AV’as 
;it llrst niisuspicious of the tieaehcrons 
tMideaimcnts of her specious guest: nor 
Avasit (ill in the security of undispAitcd 
(‘iiipivL' over the heart of Sir Robert 
IMordaunt, she threw off (he mask and 
presumed to treat Lady Augusta with 
absolute insolence on Aaiions occasions 
AvluTc their o])iiiions'dittered; and Sir 
Ilolieit himself, when appealed to by 
both ladies, g.iAcliis decision in I’avour 
of i\Irs. Sinclair, that Lady Augusta 
was at length roused to Indignant per¬ 
ception of eii eumsfanees, Avhich it Avas 
the dealh-blovv to her jicace to learn. 
On taking prompt and decisive measures, 
to free herself from the jircseiiee of her 
guilty rival, she had the bitter mortili- 
e.ition of di.scoveriiig (hat she had not 
the ]ioAverof dismissing from her house 
a person so CA cry Avay improper to he an 
inmate tlu" 

“ yinelair is my relation,” said 

' r‘Ir*ilobort Moidaunt,” “ and 1 will not 
permit lier reputation to ho destroyed by 
Avcakly yielding to the dictates of your 
jealousy.” 

“ Jealousy,” rejilied Lady Augusta, 
turning aAvay Avith a quiA'cviiiglip, “ may 
exist Avilh those who are so foitunato as 
still to entertain doubts respecting points 
on Avhich, alas ! I have attained to only 
too sad a certainly. 1 speak to you on 
this subject, Sir Robert, in sorroAV, not 
in anger,'’ 

I A burning blush overspread the coun- 
lenancc of Sir llobert, and his eye fell 
hcnp^tt tl’’the calm, steady glance of his 
wife, whose reprooi, eeverc in 
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youthful bcatity," had been, in truth, so own jealous temper, by niininp; the re- 
inueh mure gentle than the oceasion pntalion of a woinan who is, in tnitul, 
warranted; bvit Sir lloheit liad liceii and inamu-vs, and every (harm that can 
iiccustomed to unbounded .seli-indnl- win the lieart iif a man, so every way 
gcnce and despotic authority. Pride, ) our Mi]>ei ior.” 

which formed a very promhn nt feature “ I pretend not to enter the lists with 
in his character, o]>eratcd to harden his Mrs. SiiulauV replied Lady Augusta, 
heart against her to whom he had, ;it proudly. 

the altar of (Jod, vowed exclusive love '* Lady Augusta,” replied Sir Robert, 
and umalterablc faith. lie assumed a jiasdoiuitely, I knew and lovjd her 
tune of harsh command, and told her, hcforc I was your Imshaiid; she has a 
that while he liud a lioine that he could tlunisaiul elaims upon my tend!'i ness, 
eall Ids own, his kinswoman and friend and upon my honour, and I will not 
should he welcome to share, it; and that abandon one who loves ino faithfully 
having staled his pleasure as a husband, and fondly, as she has done, to giatily 
he expected iniplieit obedience from hi.s your iin]»eiions pleisure;” and with 
'\ife. tlu'se woids he leit the loom. 

“ On every point hut that on which “ She does not, rho eiinnot love you, 
it would he an act of infamy to yield as I have loved you,” exclaimeil tlie 
submission, 1 am prepared to obey you,” young wife, weeping teais of bitter an- 
rcplied Lady Augusta firmly, yet mihily. guisli and mortilieatioii; “ami in s]>ite 
“Ay, on every matter Imt wdicre f of iiijuiies, neglect, ami insult, 1 love 
require a proof of your duty,” retorted you still, and the time may come, wlien 
Sir R.'iherl. von will perei ivi' how much more \a- 

“ Duty !” echoed Lady Augusta, in- iuable is ilie lioly .iiul jnnv alfeetioii of a 
dignanlly, it is a perve’-sinn of the wife, than the insidious oudearmeiits of 
word, which implies moral obligation, a mistress.” 

to ajqily it to your .unjust .and unrea- Sir Robert Monlaniit, meantime, not- 
sonable dcmaii<l; with which, believe avithstanding the indilU veiice vhich he 
me, no earthly power shall ever forte me atfected on the subject of l^ady Augus¬ 
te comply.” tu’s conduct, was secretly tvouliled, ami 

“ You are mistaken. Madam,” iv- anxious to learn whether she uould, by 
torted Sir Rolw t, “ if you imagine tliat a])peariiigtliatdayather own table,evince 
I, who have^ 5inmandc*d men of tlic her submission to his will, and thus tolc- 
most stormy ami rebellious tempers, rate the coiUiimaiu'c of Mrs. Sinclair 
from my youth upward, cannot nmv as an inmate of her liousc ; or, hywith- 
t('ach obedience to a weak, perverse drawing from the lioiisu herself, make 
woman.” lier cause of complaint known to their 

“ My weakness,” .said liady Augusta, mutual friends, and public to the world. 

Inirstiug into tears, “ought to entitle Jjady Augusta did neither; but from 
me to the greater tenderntss from the that hour buried herself in the seidusiou 
man who lias vowed to love "iiHtl’to pro- of her own apiirtmcnts, adopting a line 
tcctme. I repeat to you, that no on- of conduct which subjected her to the 
sideration whatever shall alter myde- ccnsu^\pf seine, the pity of others, ami 
termination never again to he insulted the womtL'eavall; prefening the risk of 
with the presence of Mr.s. Sinclair at incurring th<?^*'“mach of folly, eccen- 
my own table'.” tricity, c';/ 5 ^^f\'*'‘^mty, to llie alterna- 

“ How will you be able to help your- live of eniher eA'pnxfngVil'fliushand to the 
self. Madam, if it he my will that anger of his family ami the cont^ mpt of 
Mrs. Sinclair coiuiniie to reside in this the world, by revealing her ov. u wiongs, 
house as my guc'st,” said Sir Robert. or otherwise submitting to the ilegra- 
“ 1 will appeal to your father, and to dation of tolcjalinl^ the intrusion of hist 
mine, “ whemer I am to be subjected paramour beneath her own roof. 

■.o such an insult," replied Lady Augusta. I^dy Augusta’s friend.s remonstrated 
“ Oh,” by all means. Madam, carry witjp her, and vainly entreated an ex- 
the tale of your grievances to your fa-^ pijjnation of conduct so extraordinary iu 
her, and to mine, and enjoy thta satis- a Foiing and beautiful woman, the en¬ 
action of destroying your of the hero of his country ; 

•rospects for the sake of indulging your those of Ifcr husband pursued the .same 

0 a 
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course; still Laily Augusta refused to touch of sorrow and disappointment 
satisfy any one as to the motives that Sir llobort Mordaunt left nis house at 
had influenced her: till at length every midnight, without deeming the cere- 
person of her acquaintance gave her up mony of a farewell \isit to his neglected 
in disgust, at a caprice which appeared wife necessary. He had taken measiires 
to all as so unreafeonahle. Sir Kobert to prevent the expulsion of Mrs. Sin- 
aft'ected to lament her incurable hypo- clair from his house during his absence, 
chondriacism,andobtainedthe sympathy —To Lady Augusta it w^as a matter of 
of the world at large, u|)on a domestic no importance whether Mrs. Sinclair 
affliction so truly pitiable. Lady Au- went or staid, now he was gone who 
gusta neither sought for sympathy nor formed the absorbing object of her 
received it; her world was centred in thoughts. Those thoughts became daily 
him who had sligh'^ed, insulted, and of a more sombre cast. Ilealith faded 
forsaken her, and every thing besides from lier cheeks, her spirits failed, and 
was to her as a matter of no import, she bccaiue subject to long and frequent 
His presence was to her more than liglit fits of abstraction and melancholy, and 
or liic; yet she would not stoop to pur- her attendant, Morris, traced with alarm 
chase a few' cold wonls of civility at the the symptoms of jireinature decay in her 
expense of self-respect, hut remained young and lately blooming lady, 
desolate and as a widow' in tlic house of '^i'hc arrival of the daily papers ap- 
the liusbaiul of her youth; while her peared to he the only thing that pos- 

{ dace was filled by another, and she was .se.s.scil the power of reviving Lady 
tcrself regarded, even by her nearest of Augusta from the fearful apathy to all 
kin, as a victim to mental ahcrriition. around, in which she became more and 
Two years of her voluntai y .seelu.eion more absorbed. 1 n these she searched 
had alrcjidy passed heavily away, when with eager interest for tidings of her 
Lady Augusta learned, through the* me- absent hu.sbaiid. Hhe heard that letters 
dium of the public papers, that Sir had from time to time been received 
llobert was appointed to the conimaml from him by Mrs. SiucLiir, and Alorris 
of a fleet destined to iutciccpt the com- oftereil to procure the intelligence they 
hined naval force of France and Spain, contained through the medium of Mrs. 
With a beating heart she heanl IVoin her Sinclair’s maid and confidante. “ No,” 
faithful attendant of the jneparutions for replied Lady Augusta, “ I will not thus 
his departure; and as the hour drew condescend to receive tidings of hus- 
nigh, she awaited tlie parting interview', bandand again she recurred to the 
W'hich she fondly imagined her husband pile of papers befoie her, in hopeless 
W'ould deem indispensable, in a state of search of his name; then pushing them 
excited feeling, to which description from her with a sigh, leant her head on 
would vainly attempt to do justice. her arm, and relapsed into silence and 

“ Ho is going to be exposed to the inanity for the rest of the day. 
perils of the deep and to the perils of At length she saw the announcement, 
battle. He must face the ficry-moutlu'd that tliK-lLv-c under the command of Sir 
artillery, and brave the murderous steel, llobcVt Mordaunt had sailed, and that 
and siiiely he will not go pithouj--nak- "“afi eng.'igemeiit with the French and 
ing his peace with iuc,”^saj(\ the in- Spanisli annament was supposed to be 
jured wife. “ 1 have^<ic^n.Vtoforc been inevitable Their force w'as known to 
proud and reservedi^ianjcl imitated his he greatly superior to that commanded 
coldness and oy acci- by Sir Robert Mordaunt, and the idea 

dent ho has crossed my path, because 1 of the dangers to which he would, in all 
feared that he should deem my love in- itrobability, he exposed, was sufficient 
triisive; now I will he all softness and to obliterate every resentful feeling from 

1 >ersuasivc tendernesj,: 1 will appeal to the bosom of his forsaken wife, 
lis better feelings, and ihelt liim into Tlie mansion commanded a prospect 
contrition and love.” of the British Channel, and for hours 

Alas ! ala.s! the blighted affectio. s of together in the day, and sometimes dur- 
Lady Augusta’s young warm heart'.^. ing the whole night, Lady Augusta 
scarcely expanded to the April beam^jf w'ould jemain in the balcony of her 
a hope that shone through tcarxi.-vl tii.. .nha tiPioer, gazing with a strained and 
they were again doomed to riic chilling eager glance upon the heaving expanse 
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of waters, in quest of some homeward 
sail that might bring the news of him 
who was reckless of all her love, and aU 
her woe. 

Mrs. Sinclair, nicautiine, passed her 
days in careless ease and restless dissipa¬ 
tion—her nights in profound slumber. 

One morning, by claybrcak, the fa¬ 
mily were roused by tlie horn of an ex¬ 
press passing through the adjacent vil¬ 
lage, and rapidly approaching the hall. 

“ There is news of my liushand!” ex¬ 
claimed Lady Augusta, starting from 
her pillow, as the first faint notes be¬ 
came audible, for they reached her ear 
long before any one else in the maft'sion 
could catch the somnl. She flung her 
morning dress and a shawl hastily about 
her, hastened from her aj'artment, for 
the first time for upwards of two years, 
and was the first to unbar tlie portal for 
the admission of the messenger. Sir Ro¬ 
bert's own confidential siTvaut. 

The man started at the sight of the 
lovely but attenuated figure of his l.uly, 
as she stood alone in the doorway, lier 
white garments waving in thegray dawn, 
anti with pale cheeks and tlishevcllcd 
hair, looking like the spectre of her for¬ 
mer self. lie felt something like a thrill 
of awe when he rememhered the stories 
that had been circnlatetl respecting her 
insanity, with tvhieh her present ap¬ 
pearance only too well agreed. 

“ Your master.^" she gasped, iti a 
voice faltering from excessive emotion. 

“ He is well, my Lady.” 

“ And has been victorious?” 

“ Yes, my Lady ,• wc have beaten 
them again, but not so soundly as w'c 
should have donej for there was a thick 
fog that came up, my Lat^v, as ill luck 
would have it, in the very ci'c'.i; a of the 
jest, and parted us; so that we I'.aye . 
only taken one ship, instead of a score, 
from the Dons and Mounsiers.” 

“ And that ship was taken by Sir 
Robert himself, .lackson ?” 

“ No, no, my lady, not by him ; but 
by your ladyship’s brother. Captain 
Beauchamp. Sir Robert’s ship grounded 
iti the bay, and he i.s like a madman 
about losing all the honour of the day, 
except blowing up a hit of a frigate in 
the beginning of the action, of which 
he thinks nothing.” 

“ His country will do justice to liis^ 
valour, and say, that it is anotJj,er Icat 
added to his laurels, and that 


but an accident, which wisdom could 
not foresee, nor prudence prevent, rob¬ 
bed him of a brighter wreath than 
.my he has yet won,” exclaimed J.ady 
Augusta, her pale check flushing witn 
all the generous enthusiasm that had 
rendered Sir Robert Mordaunt the cho¬ 
sen liero of hgr youthful heart. 

“Bless your noble heart, Madam, 
for that word,” ie)»lied Jaekson, his ho- 
iK'st face brightening with pleasurable 
surprise; “1 only wisb," added lie, 
“ that bis honour could only bear you 
talk so like an angel.” 

i.ady Augusta suppressed a sigh, and 
witli a faltering voice demanded the let¬ 
ters of which Jackson Avas the bearer. - 
'riic man assumed a look of concern, 
“ 1 liave not any letter for Ma¬ 

dam,” said lie, in a low voice. 

“ None !” echoed Lady Augusta, with 
a ciy of di.sapjiointnient, “ What, not 
oiie^" 

“ None, madam, none; those which 
I have brouglu are"— 

“ ’I’ell me not for Avhoin,” interrupted 
Lady Augusta, quickly, “ since they are 
not for me, it matters not.” So saying, 
she glided with a rapid step from the 
door, and disajipcared before Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair, Avho liad bceti hastily summoned, 
arrived to receive the many proofs of 
Sir Robert’s renumbranco, with which 
Jackson was charged. 

I’AKT II. 

'I'he village bells rang loudly, in com¬ 
memoration of the imperfect victory. 
The mansion was decorated with flags 
and laurel-bongli.s, from roof to base¬ 
ment ; the servants recreated themselves 
Avith noisy festivities ; fireAvork.s were 
displayed in the park, and cAcry deinon- 
.slrat'ir,'i of rijoieing took jdaee AA'ithin 
the hair the neglected mistress of 

the house .saFe-n.<‘ly Avithin lier solitary 
chamber^ AVeer* .mce more over licr 
blighted hoiffes'.' - leturn,” she 

said, “ but not for me. I shall sec him, 
but it will be at a distance, ainl engaged 
with my rival. Of me he thinks not, 
except perchance fo wish my death, that 
he may Ijestowniy name as avcU as my 
pla;t’, niton her Avliom he jirefers tome.’’ 

^ic next day the bells were suddenly 
L.^icd, the fi Kt'.vities «erc interrupted, 
a’fl the Avl.ole family thrown into con¬ 
st .Itjt'i’^bn by a mysterious report that 
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govemtnent waq not bo well satisfied with a look of mingled sympathy and 
with the victory as the friends of Sir meaning, biit there is such a one, and 
llobert could wish. in this liousc, as your ladyship knows 

3'he papers of the day teemed with only too well, craving your pardon for 
(lark insinuations again.st the gallant ad- hinting at such a, hussy." 
tniral. The country had formed large “ 1 know too well to whom you allude 
expectations respecting the anticipated Jackson; what of her ?” asked Lady 
naval success of her fteet; and excessive Augusta. 

dissatisfaction against the commander, Only, my lady, that she is the sole 
had been the result of the imperfect pcrson-.on earth who can bring him out 
victory. In short, a popular clamour, of his present mood, and .she refuses; to 
loud as it was uuriieritod, h$d been come to him.” 

raised upon the occasion. “ On what grounds, Jackson-; .surely 

Lady Augusta was filled with mingled not on those of penitence for her past 
indignation and surprise. Khe felt as guilty conduct, and a resolution to avoiil 
the wife of tvu ill-rcquitcd hero should him in tliefuture.^” 
feci on such .an occasion, whatever might Lord love j our dear heart, my lady, 

have Ijeen his offences as a man and as you make me laugh outiiglit by talking 
a husband; and she awaited the jcUivii of such a thing. No, no, Mrs. Sinclair 
of Sir llobert in feverish anxiety. The says she cannot bear the siglil of Sir 
state of Misj)enso in uhich she was llobert’s distress, and a vast deal more 
plunged w.is not, however, of long du- of such stuff; and that slie cajinot go 
ration. A midniglit visit from Jatkson near him till the court-martial is over, 
to the ball, for the purja): c of sununon- on account of her delicate feelings, ami 
ing Mrs. Sinclair to I'ortsmoutb, was 1 expect my poor master will put a pi.stol 
juesently after eommunicated to Lady to his head, when ho finds that .she has 
jiugnstahy Morris; and ere she had abandoned him in the hour of his dis- 
recovered from the agitation into which tress." 

she was throivn by the int(>lligciice, she “ I would not liave failed him thus, 
was startled by au intimation tliat Jack- said Lady Augusta, inouniftilly, hut he 
sou was urgently desirous of au inter- threw me from him like a thing of 
view with herself. nought." 

“ Admic him instantly,” she said; “ Ves, yes, my lady; Sir Robert, like 
and Jackson, with as much caution ami a many more, must expect to prove the 
tenderness as the case would admit, in- worthlessness of the base metal, for 
formed her, tliat Sir Robert Moidauiit, which he refused the stilling gold; yet 
instead of receiving the thanks ol‘ I’ar- I do wish that she would go to him now, 
liameiit for tlie service he had just rcii- bad as she is.” 

dered Ills country, had been placed im- “ She shall," replied Lady Augusta, 
der arrest as soon as he landed at Ports- sjiriiiging from her seat, with the energy 
mouth, and immediate preparations of a sudden determination, and entering 
weie making for bringing him to a court- the auai ^me nt where the astonished 
martial, under charges of a very serious Mrs. Siff^ir was venting her feelings 

nature. -fui hy.sterical jiaroxysm, in the avins 

'I’liat, ovrnvhelmcd by s reception so of her waiting-woman, surrounded by 
different i'roiu Ills c\p‘'i!''dions, Sir servants with restoratives. She, in a 
Robert was in a stats '*^i‘xcitcd feeling firm hut dignified tone of command, told 
bordering on nh j .. 1 r from her to prepare instantly to accompany her 

I'rcparing .such a ilefenco as the excel- to Portsnionth. 

leiice of his c uise would have enabled The servants uttered an exclamation 
him to make, he had ahamloiicd himself of surprise, at the sight of their lady, 
to gloom and dcspiiir, fioin which the whom few of them had seen since the 
pre.sence of some personwhose influ- period of her voluntary seclusion; for 
once over him was very powerful, was she had been as an invisible inmate of 
alone likely to rouse him. I her own house. 

“ .Mas ! al.is!” replied Lady Aiigu hi, Her guilty rival was awed by her ap- 
.sorrowfully, “ I am not that ])erson, fty"'' pcarance, and yielded a silent submis- 
good .lackson." e sioii tocher injunction, irithin half an 

“ Rclike not, my Uidy/’ said tWivciniT^*^nr Tour horses were put to the travel- 
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Hn^ carriage. Lady Augusta, Mrs. Sin¬ 
clair, and ^[orris, had taken their respec¬ 
tive heats within the veliieh', to the 
uiispcakaide marvel of the assembled 
household, wdio could not comprehend 
the motives that had induced their higlt- 
spirited and much-injured lady to over¬ 
come her antipathy to Mrs. Sinclair, so 
far as to make her the, companion of her 
journey ; while Jackson, who khew the 
powerful reasons that indneed her to 
sacrifice every j)er.sonal coii.^Idcratitm for 
the sake of a husband so little w'ortlvy 
of her affection, could scarcely forbear 
from giving her three chc'crs, as he seat¬ 
ed himself, with an iiir of exultation, on 
the box, beside the coachman, saying to 
himself, the same time, “ All will be 
light, noiv; wo shall get tlic admiral out 
of the black dumps ; his cause will shine 
out as bright as noonday; and he wdll 
h'arn to sc; the value of his wx'ddcd 
wife, and to say, with old Solomon in 
the Proverhs, that the price of a virtuous 
woman is beyond that of rubies.” 

'I'he sun liad scarcely risen over the 
V(Tgo of the horizon when the carriage 
oiitered Porlsmoulh ; and, in the course 
of a few minutes more. Sir Robert Mor- 
ilaunt was roused from a tiouhlcd rc- 
very, in which he was meditating on the 
fate of Hj'iig, by a message, informing 
him that a lady requested to see him. 

She is come, then, at hi'-t,” he ex¬ 
claimed, in a tone of level ishiinqiatiencc ; 
“ admit her instantly.” 

He raised himself on his elbow, ivilh 
eager liai.le, to greet the visiter for whose 
presence he had pined in sorrow and con- 
iiiicment; and l)eheld not her for whom 
he looked, hut his own lovely, forsaken 
wife ; the pale,broken TTio'^scm whom his 
uiikindncss had early faded. Yes ! it 
was her white, hut wasted hand, ihat 
timidly unclo.sed the door ; her graceful 
form that knelt beside him ; her dove- 
like eje.s that veere bent with looks of 
tenderest sympathy upon his face, and 
wept .sliow'crs of tears over him. She, 
who in the days of his prosperity, had 
proudly withstood his imperious will, 
and given up the world and all its at¬ 
tractions, and devoted herself to prison¬ 
like seclusion in the morning flower of 
her days, rather than stesop to the degra¬ 
dation of associating wdth the partner o/ 
his guilt. She had sought Ijnu in his 
adversity, where all beside hau faileil,or 
forsaken him. Nay, more; she had con¬ 
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descended, vailuntarily', to bring that 
hated rival to him, that she might join her 
entreaties to hers, toiiiduee h.m to exert 
the powers of his mind to meet the 
storm that threatened him, like a man, 
and like a hero. 

yir Robert was touched to the soul 
by this instance of her generous love for 
him, and her tender care for his honour. 

“ Augusta,” he said, “ my nolde, luy 
innch-injured wife, tho.i hast prevailed. 
TJiuvorthy as I am of thy pure .ind ex¬ 
alted love, I will at least prove to the 
■world, and to those who have dated to 
asperse my honour, lhal 1 am unde¬ 
serving of the imimtaiions wdiich luy 
ungrateful couniry has cast ujion me. 
'fhey shall not call Ihee the widow of a 
traitor or a eowaid. («o! added he, 
tuniing to iMrs. Sinclair, our guilty con¬ 
nexion is at an end from this day. I 
will not leave you destitute of a provi¬ 
sion, .amply snfJicii iu for all your u'ants ; 
but ill thi.s world wo meet no moi'e. 
Augusta,” continued he, tuniiiig to his 
wife, “ can you forgive me for the jiast, 
and accejit my vows of amendment for 
the future?” 

Her beautiful eyes glistened with tears 
of holiest softness and love; and, fling¬ 
ing her white arms around him, she im¬ 
printed an uun .l.ad, hut welcome kiss, 
on his fevered lirow, in .silence, that was 
more eloquent than avoials. 

The witness whose hostility may ho 
expected to prejndiec the court .against 
me, is the iii.aii who avoii the laurels 
that my adver.se fate denied to me in 
this uiih.xppy business, in avliieh tliesun 
of my glory has been destined to set for 
ever,” said Sir Ilolierl Mordaunt to his 
wife one day, when he had been reatl- 
ing to her the minutes that he w.is 
preparing for his defence. 

Voii Mtean my brotlier ? ” she re¬ 
plied. ■‘'-''•I I*"- ” 1 have juritly 

iiieuin d liisi dcciity by my itiiseondiiet 
to you;'/t, .‘.'..-'••link that Captain 
Beauchamp had hia n the man to revenge 
his private quarrel on me, in my jmhlie 
character, in the manner whieli f un¬ 
derstand he has»avow('(l hi‘- intention of 
doing ; no man could hcsir a more 

iifiportantto^iinioiiyfolheproprietyofmy 
cjinlmt in (Jfe late action, than himself, 
^id he (boose to reiiresent facts as they 
Avert'.” yAiid no man did hear more 
linn^rahle witnc's of Sir Robert Mor- 
trauut’s^ourage, skill, and active exer- 
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tionsj in the cause of his eountryj than 
Captain lieaucliainp, when the momen¬ 
tous (lay arrived wlien tliat injured 
coimnander appeared bdore-the eourt- 
inartialj, to answer the black charges of 
cowardice^ inefficiency, ortraitorons Un¬ 
derstanding with the foe. It wt& (Cap¬ 
tain Beauchamp’s testimony that cleared 
the mass of ju'ejudico away, and exposed 
to view the jealous and invidious motives 
of the second in command, in misrepre¬ 
senting the conduct of Sir Hubert JMor- 
daunt to the Admiralty; and the result 
was, that a full and honourable acquittal 
followed. ’Phe blund of infamy v/as 
removed from Sic Robert’s fame, and 
his glory shone out the brighter for tlie 
passing cloud that had rested upon it for 
a time. lie wa«, however, aware that 
the alteration in t'aptain Beancliainp’s 
first purpose of deadly revenge, had pro¬ 
ceeded from tlie geiu rous inlLrferenco of 
Lady Augusta, avIio bad ])revaik'd upon 
him to give up an intcnlion, so e\ery 
way dishoiiom able to liimsclf, and for¬ 
getting every private pi(jue, to witness 
of his calumniated admiral (attending to 
the dictates of cons(’ience and truth 
alone) according to the ftllow-fecling 
that one brave man should have to ano¬ 
ther, even though he were his bitterest 
enemy, 

“ You have been my good angel in 
the hour of my adversity,” said Sir llobert 
Mordaunt, clasping his wee])ing wife to 
his bosom, after lie liad announced to 
her the news of his acquittal; “ and 
may 1 hope that, forgetting the past. 


you will continue to shed your benign 
influence over niy future destiny, during 
the years of happiness that yet remain, 
I trust, in store for us.” 

*' For you, my, "beloved husband, I 
pray that many years of happiness may 
yet remain in store,” returned Lady Au¬ 
gusta ; “my days arcuumhered; and, as 
tlie shade departeth from the dial, so am 
1 going hence, and shallbesecnnomore.'' 
She directed his eyes, as she spoke to 
her own reflection in the mirror before 
which they were standing; and Sir 
Robert started in horror, as, for the 
first time, he became conscious that the 
hand of death ivas legibly impressed on 
every feature of her expressive coun¬ 
tenance ; while the agoniziiig'Cou vie lion 
smote upon his heart, that wasting sor- 
row, occasioned by bis unkindness, bad 
done the work of fell disease, and 
brought down her strength in her jour¬ 
ney, and sliortened her days. 

Could hitter repentance on his part, 
prayers and tears, or physician’.s skill, 
joined to an earnest desire of life on 
iuTs, have saved her, Lady Augusta 
had still continued here, and Sir llobert 
JMordaunt might have grown old as a 
happy husband; but he had dashed the 
cup of domestic bliss to the earth in the 
first instance} and when he at length 
dc.sired to taste of its sweetness, the 
hitter portion of vain regrets and 
disappointed hopes, alone remained for 
him during the weary residue of a 
solitary widowed life. 


ROSALIE. 

A Tuff nf‘ Ituhj. In. Three Cantos. 

iiv 11. P. 

CANTO ir. 

!• illy wancrriiig thought springs, stccd-like, 

Onck more upon the song-.streara \ yet from the shore, 

once more,* Proud as the billows which around it rave! 

And my proud heart bounds forward like hc*irt is like a wide and opal stream, 
tliC wave ' lleflecting each new passion as it springs, 

Wliieh wantons v. ilh the siiy'i)eam. Like vague sense of thoughts and iiuaginj 

a reed, ‘ mirror’d in ji wild and tmnblons rlrosr 


a l■ce(l, ‘ ( iiiinui II HI a, nuu uiiu iruuuiuus ciream, 

tVhen the loud tempest fro u its vaidtiis Distinct tho’shadowy. Oh! what strange 

vv ^Inlifphh- 


^ “ (Jaccupon tho n;itcrt»! yet Oiuo more. 

JhjWh:' 


...... <lvbght, 

What ecsta.sy of bliss upsjwings, like light, 
AVhen th#Swect infincuce of Poesy’s spell 
-ttiTlows within me; as when Israfcl 
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Bade the wide deep nprear Its crest on high, 
And wave its floating banners in the sky 
—Oh! never—never—whilst this mind can 
will, 

This hand record the dictates of that mind, 
Till the cold chain of Death this clay shall 
bind, 

f)r phrensied madness revel in my brain— 
Never shall cynic-raver dare to trace 
One line to mar, one blighting to deface, 

The hallowed bliss imprinted on heart 
By the sweet influence which tliy 'thrills 
iinjiart, 

Spirit of countless worlds, and blest as free. 
Sweet prompter of my dreumings, Poesy I 

II. 

There is a m)’stic influence in the lyre, 

A voice to thrill, a music to inspire, 

M liich, like the shower that herald’s in the 
(lav, 

Thrills o’er the mind—a magic and a sway! 
Like the sweet hai pings on the night-wind 
borne, 

Or the soft tones which swell the breexc of 
morn, 

Accents breath'd fortli in Nature’s richest 
lone, 

At once a thrall to hind—an envied zone. 
Peal from tlie minstrel’s lijis, as from a rill. 
Thoughts which have breath, and ecstasies 
which fill; 

Touch’d by the wand, wh'at worlds of won¬ 
ders mount, 

Like waters rolling from the silv'ry fount! 
'riie mind expands; and pregnant with its 
load. 

Like thunder rolling from its deep abode, 
Bursts the strong links which round its 
myst’ries throng, 

And lisps its passion in the gush of song. 

—Oh, power of song! O spirit meek as 
fair t 

Influence more boundless than the heav’n- 
girt air ; 

Thou whom nor will nor strongest thrall 
can bind. 

Immortal effluence of the deathless mind ! 
Soaring alone where care nor grief can 
dwell, 

'riiy tlirone—the mind, thine es.sencc—who 
may tell 

Thou whom my soul so long hath imaged 
forth, ^ 

Source of each hlLss, and prbtopter of each 
worth. 

In hope or blight an influence to shield, 

A bliss to sweeten, and a strength to wield. 
Tampering with each new passion io its 
turn. 

And cleansing all in feeling’s sained urn— 
Beneath thy sway what countljgss spirits 
soar 

On wings of light to Fancy’s hallow’d slrorc r' 


What yearnings for the wild and vague 
uprise. 

Their couch—as ’twere a flame—the spirit 
sigh§! 

For oh! what soul so dead to Nature’s call. 
But owns the magic of thy sweet’ning thrjJl ? 
What ficelcss wretch—his piussions taught to 
school, 

His hopes to warp, his yearnings to o'er- 
mle— 

Standing in darknes.s and in blight atone, . 
'Riat hath noi/el/ the magic of a tone } 

Who musing on the wild and desei i shore, 
Can hear no music in the billow’s roar, 

But turns away, hi.s sickening heart nu- 
stirr'd 

By the strange tones to fiis cold sense im- 
heartl! • 

O scorn him not; hut rather let I by hate 
Be bh'ut with jiity for his joyless fate ; 
Strive gently to nnfold his .siurit's ban. 

For fi'cling is the bond of man to man. 

For him in v;iin the .'iiangkd cloiid.s unfold 
'riieir arch ot !>.i|iphin*, or tlu'ir bed of gold ; 
lie cannot re.id o:ie lie.uity in tlieir glow. 
For fancy we.o es our cv’ry joy below ; 

And he who dreanis not in this world of 
sleep, 

Ob! who for such M’ould .scorn to turn and 
weep ? 

For wliiit is hope if viewed not thro’ a 
gloom ? 

What joy—hut yearning for more joy to 
come ? 

'Pbis life is hut a fiction liiiug on breath, 
Our dream is hiokcn, ami we wake—to 
death! 

Then Scorn liiin not—his life is one of pain, 
Without one hope—one rapture in its train, 
Save hut perchance, that deadlini'ss of grief, 
Which* sears tlic heart-strings a.s it gives 
relief, 

That deptlwif woe—that apntliy of heart— 
Which joys in pangs, and revels in its smart; 
His only pleasure left on earth to s.ive. 

That hell of hope, which ecntrc.-i—in the 
grave! 

HI. 

Haply too nftieli of this. But thus for ever 
Tliis foolish "ITe.irt of mine delights to brood 
Within its own deep saiirtiMcy. My mood 
Perchanefc is ..c* .s and tlic dreaiii 

IVliich fevers in my brctiii, perchance may 
seem 

To such as know not of my mind—to sever 
My henrt from al^'x-ive it.s own solitude. 

But I am notUhiis lone ; all have their joys, 
And wliy no^U .’ and tho’, in sooth, iiiy 

\tieart I 

•J'^4ns not thp/lhroiig whom ev'ry pleasure 
buoys, • 

'I'lien leajfs them till succeeding hours im- 

nai-k ^ 

% 

Their mood of joyance, still not all alone 
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To brood npon its fate that heart is left; 
For I have friends the world would deem as 
none, 

Made dearer still because of all bereft 
Save but the few. We do not prize the 
spoil 

Which calls not forth for aught of pang 
or moil! 

But little can they know~tlUit heartless 
throng— 

That bliss, save what is theirs, may dwell 
oil earth; 

They reck not, so their days with bliss be 
strung. 

How other hearts may feel that pleasure’s 
d(‘arth. 

I am not lonely ! 1 have hopes, and dreams, 
Anil comuiuniugs of love, I would not 
change 

P’or aught the world most bright and beau¬ 
teous deems. 

Within the eiiele of its pleasure’s range. 
Then tell me not my cheek is wet with tears, 
Those tears impart a joy thou canst not 
know; 

i.et worldly wisdom reckon o’er its fears, ' 
'fo such—siu’e ns a bliss —1 will not how, 
t )iir paths arc different: what is thine to 
me, 

Or mine to thee.thou sliouldst not thus 
inti tide! 

Pursue thy course—T will not envy thee, 
A.nd leave thou me to mine own solitude ; 
Thy bliss is all thiiic oien—that bliss em- 

- 

Jior ask—nor cave—if mine be grief or joy, 
IV. 

There he glad licarts in yonder lighted hall, 
Where the loud timbrel echoes to the call 
or till* swift dancer, lii her lich excess 
Of light, and majesty, and loveliue.s,^, 

Voiing bcanty there hath wreath'd her love¬ 
liest smile, 

And nill’d a love-horn panoply of flowers 
’J'o wanton on her features, and beguile 
With their sweet liivislnncnt the light- 
wing’d hours, 

Wliich steal along like zepliyrs o’er the 
sea; 

F.ver the swiftest in their joyancy! 

Now as tlie honndijig un^ic .ij^uits the 
strings, 

How thrills each heart witli wild hilarity 
To answer to its simiinoiis 1 How doth hope 
Plume the unfolding page antiy of her wings, 
And soar along o’er the fiuboiuidcd scope 
Of nnsiihstantial dieamincs.'y^whilst Love 
Points her fair finger to tin/glowing skies, 
And paints a world ot joyoVs ecst.isies, k 
Whiili live hnt in theii nothii gnes.s ! AlLl 
Oin joys hnt gladden as their sljdous jiais" 
’I'hro’ i'aney’s minor; ever .is Ik.'y (ly, 
Their sweetness heighten’d by thcVmiys- 
lory,— 


Like stars when Night her veil of mist hath 
wove. 

—Blest he your raptures, gentle ones 1 there 
be 

Whose hearts could sadden o’er your reck¬ 
less glee; 

To whom your artless ecstasies but seem 
Restraint from misery, and fain would win 
li’en from your very happiness a tear 
Of bliss-bought wretchedness ; ns tbo’ the 
dream 

Which sprung not from'tbo spirit’s agony, 
Were but a madness witliering all witliin 1 
But no such elitirl am I. Not mine the deed 
To wring from honest worth its well-earn’d 
meed; 

Not mine with tears each pleasure to be¬ 
guile, 

Or feast upon a melancholy smile ! 

Por I, too, h,T,ve been happy; and the hope 
Which buoy’d my spirit in its e.arly hour 
Of love and fantasy, yet dares to cope 
With cold mortality’s eonsuming power. 
My soul is all loo powerless. I would cliinb 
But dare not plume my pinions. Grief or 
Time, 

Or it may he the cold restriiint uliich earth 
Hath cast upon my teeliiiirs—the wide dearth 
Of desert hopes, and longings imconliri’d, 
Have work’d like madness on my yielding 
mind. 

I am not what I have been, and my thought 
Tlio’ ehainless yet, still feels its freedom 
bought 

With a wide world of witlierings : and al- 
tliongli 

Srarre eighteen springs have twin’d their 
wreath of hours, 

To glad the natural sadness of my brow. 
Still h.ive my young hopes vanish’d like 
pale llow’rs, 

Which die upon the features they should 
clioor; 

Or the red leaflets of the Antiioin sere. 
Through Which the moaning winds, delight 
to sing 

In mockery of their hapless iviflicring. 

—\ voice came to me in my joiith— 
“ Aspire !”— 

A reed-like echo from .a thousand hills 1 
Then thro’ luy brain ran that consuming fire 
AMiich lures and maddens—even ns it kills ; 
A deluge of wiUl thoughts ami floating 
thing.s 

Sivam o’er my heart, and in inj' strange 
desire 

To grasp tlicir fearful purport, I would 
twine, 

From the dark maze of my imaginings, 

A scheme of wild and madd’nirig ecsta.sies, 
Which in my ardent hope 1 would not deem 
Could be aught other tlinvi they then did 
seem, -fc 

^ grasp’d at Fame, and bow’d me to the 
shrine 
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Of pant Fanry, witli as wild a pride 
As the cold fervour of tliis earth’s low ties 
Could i^ender in iny breiust. live nvaster-tidc 
Of all niy passions, energies, and fears, 

The dre iiii of all my fancier, and the source 
Of the, upsprinaing of my thoughts to teais, 
IV.vs hut to battle, with Opinion’s force, 

And rush with fancy boundless as the wind, 
To work the wonders of tbe.cbainlcss mind. 

I know that it was madness ;—but niy will 
Would scorn the test of Reason^ and the 
dream 

Of young and fever’d lieai’ts will fly the 
chain 

Which links its laughing hopes to aught of 
pain, 

—Too haughty in its happiness for chill ’ 

1 know that it was madness ;—but the brain 
Of mind will bow not to the earthly sway, 
Which thralls its dull compaiiioiuucnt of 
clay ; 

And the wide hcav’n of my mihounded joy 
Was all too limitless for aught of earth 
\\'illi Its cold heartless agonies to cloy.' 

My liearL was its own life; like some rich 
loiint 

Wliieli bids the bubbling water-stream to 
mount, 

Then seek once more the ravern’d depth 
ulieic lies 

The gulf fiom which its own glad sprinns 

niii'ise, 

—Itself the proper nntidptc to dearth ! 

Vet have 1 liv’d to see my young hopes fade. 
Like clouds hefore the sunbeam. O’er my 
mind 

'I'lie winir of Time hath cast its darkling 
sliade, 

Like dark cloud hov’iing o’er the mouii- 
tain-slreain, 

My feelings have hern outraged, ami the 
dreaiu 

Which clung, like gladness, to my boyis’a 
path, • 

Hath tied like storm-spray scatter’d by the 
wind, 

When the wild tempest rideth in his wrath. 
And Inirls its lightnings o’er the vaulted skv 
Like earth-born pleasures—wakening but 
to die. 

1 am loo sensitive—and scarce roa)’ dare 
'Phe pbrensy and the strife of this cold earth, 
'\\ Inch weighs upon my spirits like a tare 
Cf .spiritless and unimpassion’d care. 

Alas, that this should be ! illlia, that fate 
Should link our holiest fipelings but to 
dearth ’ 

The only bliss when Hope unfolds her wings, 
The glaii relief from torture’s sorrowings '. 
Hut all is (led ; and I have learn’d too late 
The chilling tnith, which once I could but 
fear, 

How the cold witherings of thought may 
sear. 

And leave the heart most utterly desolate I 


My words are now of others, I have felt 
Hut witness’d more ; and these dull cares 
have wrought 

Like a cold chill upon my fervent thoiiglit. 
Yet am 1 still most happy; for my heart 
Hath hattleil with the wild and wayward 
part 

Which the strange fancies of my youth had 
dealt 

For future sutF'rance. I can kytow my bliss, 
Hut scarce describe it. 1 can learn that 
hope 

Hath hurst upon my spirit’s loneliiiosii 
liike a rich light ( merging from the i ope 
Of the unbounded lieav'ns, but may not sav 
Why, or from whence, its joiiriiej ings. t 
can dream. 

But further dare not venture ;—it would 
seem 

As tlimigh some gentle haiul had rent awa}' 
The pall whose coils entwin’d me in tlicir 
chop, 

And dash'd the bowl of madness from iny 

ftrasp. 

And yet 1 know not; for our worldly sense. 
Doth so deeeiveus—andoiir deepest thought. 
Eiitw'iives so much of mockery—and the 
.strife 

< )f jarring cares williiii the breast is rife 
With such deep madness, that their elo¬ 
quence 

—Tho’ palpable and slraiigi—doth whisper 
nought 

To guide us through the dull roinanee of life, 
^'et I am not thus lo.st • for I li.ive knoivu 
The dangerous joys which tin ill the youth¬ 
ful heart 

In its (irst gush of feeling ;—I have east 
My pliiine upon the wild and raving blast 
t)f boiling passion I have ta’en my p.irt 
Among the souls who bow bcfoie (he tliione 
tlf glowing Beauty—and my thoiiglil hath 
rent, 

Ill its strange fervour, the wide firmaineni 
Which hides the fiitiiiefioni th’ ingnltiiig 
past, 

Giasping in its .strong hold nniiiiiiibei’d 
years. 

Of joys and rajitiires, agonies and teai.s. 

* V. 

Hilt tlieve is one amid ^liat rei klcss crowd, 
^Vhose very gladness seems but toensliioinl 
Feelings yet more intense like a rich m‘i 1 
Cast o’er the pale and sickK fare w liicb caie 
Hath darken’d witli the s.i.biess of ilespair ; 
Or Imiirhinij'siinbe.uii, who.se bright glaiice.s 
fall ■ \ 

Tliio’ tbediiiy aults of some rafliedral wall, 
Wreatliing '^ohl and melancholy smile, 

()'er the sjilendour of each ancient 

ai.slc,^ 

And ring o'er the tofubstoncs like a 
ptiTc, 

Lorn, .'iMitary thine, to which doth cling 
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No liope from misery’s hapless wildering, 1 
For Rosalie hath ceded from the maze 
Of the swift dance, and in a lonely bower 
Of the arbutus ami sweet lemon made, 
Sought a recess from anguish, Each sweet 
flower, 

Born of the laughing sun and frcsh'ning 
shower, 

Cast its sweet fragrance ’mid that health¬ 
ful shade, 

And woo’d the ardour of each wand’rcr’s 
gaze 

^Vitl^ its rich glow of heatlty. Tlie sweet 
rose 

Couch’d on a -blpoming bed of odorous 
leaves, 

And the blue violet,'’which ever weaves 
Its colours from the heav’ns nufaditig blue, 
And the fond woodbine whose slight lon- 
drils grew 

Round the frail stem of the dark cypress- 
boughs. 

Like friendship clinging to tlic thing it loves ; 
All wore that evcr-gi'nning smile wliich 
proves 

A morn of gladness springing from the tomb, 
In the full tide , of life—and light—ami 
bloom ! 

All—save that one pale tiling—whose brain 
u as fraught 

With all til’ untiring agonies of thought. 

I'or she had been unhappy ; and the gloom 
VVliirh hung its leaden weight upon her 
heart, 

Had rohb’d her feelings of their wonted 
sense, 

And sway'd her spirit from its >vishcd-for 
part. 

Aye, .slie had been unhappy; and the smile 
At'hicli be.irs such rapture on its clotpienec. 
And knows with its strange meaning to be¬ 
guile 

’I’lie lonely heart from its ilark cold reee.ss, 

111 youth bad ne’er been hers; but in th’ 
exce.>s 

Of tlie ebill blight which harrow’d in her 
thought, 

.‘'he stood alone —as tho* each bliss were 
bouglit 

Save only from the wilderiiigs of distress. 
But thus it was not; for her heart had 
canglit 

C’en from its very §blitude a world 
Of beautiful creations, like a light 
O’er the wide ilarkncss of the ether burl’d, 
AVhicb feeds upon the dim and shadowy 
night, 4 

And wins its glories from a witlwiing blight, 
And in that dreary wildernoss/of mind. 

Which holds no tonterse will,, the cheering 
ties 

That bind iis to the hopes of hunniii kind, 
How would the fervour of her spinx'^^rise 
To the warm thrills of earth-born s^'wpa- 
tides I 
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Her soul was made for love. She could 
unfold 

To its deep influence, as the vine spreads 
out 

Its leaflets to the moonlight, or a sprout 
Of ivy twining rourid some temple old. 

Oil ! how her young puL«e bounded to the 
power 

Of laughing Nature, and in the lone hour 
Of solitude and care, for ever bnm’d 
With strange uprisings to be glad and free ; 
As tho‘ the thoughts which her fond breast 
inurn’d ■ 

Could live but in their sensibility. 

.And she would wander like a pallid fla.sh 
M'lien the dark cloud.s of Night have spread 
their veil, 

Thro’ the sweet windings of her favourite 
dale, 

Whence the swift Avaters of a stream did 
dash, 

liike a soft strain of music thro’ the hanks 
Wliere sweetest flowers u ere springing ever¬ 
more. 

Like aiigol-eoborts Avand’ring in tlieir ranks 
()’(‘r the dim confines of that endle.s.s .shore 
M'liich rends th* eternal future from the 
past: 

Or tints upon the eve-clouds beauties cast, 
Hov’ringiu gladness ’lwi\t the parting light. 
And the deep glories of tli’ approaching 
night: 

Or by the oce^in-billou's when the west 
AV'reathes for the warning sun its gorgeous 
vest 

Of ihep’ning sapphire, and the wanton 
breeze, 

Breathes its Ioav moanings thro’ the forest- 
trees, 

Or plays ndtli the rich clouds Avhicli sail 
along, 

Like the low murmur of a pensive song. 
And she would breathe a farewell to the day, 
As tbongli the lisping .softness of her lone 
Could catch the sun-god on his deathward 
way, 

AVilling to show him that one heart at least 
Could mourn the light—love—pleasure— 
w'ith him floAvn; 

Like dallier ling’ring o’er a parted feast, 
IVhen beauty—splendour—happiness hm'c 
gone, 

And be is left—unmated and alone ' 

VI. 

But the.se thoughts pass’d—and darker feel¬ 
ings came. 

To add fresh madness to her spirit’s flame ; 
For gather’d years had now matur’d her 
heart 

To muse—and sadden—o’er its hapless part. 
And she w’otdd sit for hours with her pale 
hand t 

Tw-in’d in the drooping clusters of her hair. 
And, with a listless and unmeaning air. 
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Gaze on the bcavities of the laughing sky. 
And bbic her pbrcnsied teuiples to be 
fann'd 

By the fresh breezes which might wander by. 
Her wilder’d fe.itures hriglitening tlie while 
With the dim languor of a sickly smile. 

Ami the unresting fever of her eye 
Relaxing to the stare of v.icaiicy. 

Then would she_btart—and with a hurrying 
pace 

Seek for some lone and desolated place, 
Where the big mountain echoes to the call 
Of tlie loiul thunder, and the cataract's fall 
O’er jutting crag, and interposing tree, 

Joys in the fervour of its liberty ! 

There sat she down—a brain-struck, hope¬ 
less thing, 

\A here the wild-brier bath twin’d its blos¬ 
soming 

With the dark cj press-leaves to wreathe a 
bower, 

Like misery flinging to the wreck of power : 
And a lorn blighted pine rvliich wither’d 
nigh, 

lleekless of fragrant sbow’r or snnbeam 
w arm, 

Beiiioek’d too Well the desolating storm, 
Wliich rack’d her spirit’s lonely sanetuai'y. 

vir. 

Alas, this earth it is a ueary weight 
Upon those delieate spirit* which do live 
Save only in the germing ho]ies whieh gise 
A colouring to the darkness of their fate 
Alas, this eaith 1 the dicam of our young 
thought 

Doth revi‘1 I)ut in torture—and our life 
E’en ill its veiiest haiipiuess is fraught 
With the wild torments of such inward 
strife, 

Tliiit madness were too weak a name to 
breathe 

Tlie hell of care which in the breast doth 
.seethe. 

We lean upon a hnhb^g, -vhicli the stream 
Of Time hears onward in its rapid course 
With sucb inguliing. havoc, that the 
dream 

Which lures our fancies from this ^artWy 
scone. 

Flits like a shadow from the ascending 
beam; 

Or angel-pinion for a niomca^ 

Through the dim clouds, yielding to 
the force ' * 

Of the huge shades wliich float in grandeur by, 
Like giants lording o’er the boundless sky. 

VIII. 

One eve—as was her wont—she wander’d 
forth, 

Just as the blushing sun had lower'd his 
crest 

In amorous fondness to the beating breast 


Which tvoo’d him from the cold and deso¬ 
late earth. 

To taste I hose raptures love may deem of 
best. 

It was a soothing time ; the fleeting lioitrs. 
Like waiurringlleece-clouds hov’ring round 
the moon, 

Held their high footpath o’er a realm of 
flow’rs, 

Which, blossoming in the splendour of the 
noon, 

It SI em’d as Time himself might dally there, 
As the j).ile moon ran wand’ring tlirbngli 
the trees, 

And the low rising of a fitful breeze 
Breath’d Its soft murmurs Iluo’ the stilly air. 
Harping its sweetness to the rising moon. 
Like flute-strains echoing to the breath of 
June. 

I said she wander’d forth : and as she stood 
On the high summit of a monntaiu-stce]». 
Beneath whose leet an ever-hoiling Hood 
dwell'd like a giant, mighty in its sleep, 
Whilst .all around her, like a gorgeous vest, 
The mighty bonders of this nether earth, 
Spread like the oHspring of one monstrous 
hirlli. 

In the rich pageantry of the crimson west, 
She turn'd the unresting ardour of her eye. 
O’er the green vineyards of her Italy. 

Her home—her home! uhy was it then 
that press’d 

Snell floods of feeling o’er her care-worn 
breast ? 

Why—that upon the pallor of her cheek 
The teeming fulness of her heart would 
break, 

And the impassion’d fervour of her eye 
Shrink with the pang of heartfelt agony ? 
Her hoihc—her home ! alas, thou hutimlmg 
sea, 

Why casts she thus her sadd’ning glance to 
thee ? 

Thou wild and desert mnin—when wilt thou 
dry 

The springs ivhich rend her fiom lu r li¬ 
berty ^ 

Her home—her own sweet home ! oh, never 
more 

Her heart ifiiall gladden on that sunny 
shore! 

Ne’er by the vine-Ieav«s shall her parent’s 
clasp 

Their long-lost hajiless maiden in their 
grasp! 

Ne’er ’neath the ardour of her country’s 
skies, 

Sliiill the gla^wcetncss of her songs arise, 
Nsr when th«>noonliglit sleeps upon the 
main, 

Her footjf^s tread their wonted paths 
again 

The u?eam of home!—oh, with what good¬ 
ness frtinght, 
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Sw'eeps its sweet ardour o’er the youtliful 
thoufjlU! 

■\Vith what a wild enrapturini? fervour flows 
I'lie stream of pleasure o’er our parted 
woes, - 

And, ’mid the fever of this earthly strife, 
AVakes the lorn spirit to its bloom of 
life !— 

The dream of home 1—oh, blessed be the 
hope, 

Wliieh aids the feeling with its chains to 
co^)e, 

And prompts the soul to plume its tardy 
wings. 

And fly the madness of its sorrowings ! 

'rims ever 'mid the variance of onr fate, 
Some impulse, urges—pleasurc-fraiigbt— 
thu’ late ; 

Thus 'mid the dreariest wilderness of life, 
Some rising hope iinhdds the bars of strife, 
And in the dreaming of our lising bliss, 

"We qualf once more the syren’s nectar’d 
kiss! 

IX. 

And there she stood, all still and motlon- 
le.ss. 

As was the slumb'ring air which round her 
cast 

Its iterfum’d fragrance. Like a dream of 
bliss. 

The memories of the unforgotten past 
Came flooding o’er her spirit, .as the tide 
.Sweeps onwards in its han,nhtiness of pride, 
Consuming all—of rapture and of woe, 

111 the wide stream of its inguUing flow. 

—She stood once more beside lier child- 
liood's homo. 

And in the calmness of that stilly eve, 

W hen scarce a breath of perfume dat ’d to 
heave 

The chafea’d waves of ocean into foam. 

Her glowing fancy wander’d to the bow'rs, 
At'hicli caged tlie gladness of her iufaut- 
hours. 

Oil! blissful uas that home—o'er which 
llie sky 

Seem'd as it pass'd in lingering fondness by. 
And thee.dm forest-dove was wont to weave 
A song of joyance on each siiiiilucr eve ! 

—She stood as one who g.i/a-s on the roll 
t >f the hy-]iassing storm ; ami as the dream 
Of other ilays eame gushing o'er her soul, 
lake the wild flooding of the nnclmiineird 
stream. 

The troubled anguish of her soul grew 
strong, 

And lisp’d its torture in the f|^w of song. 

1- 

Laud of the poet's richest (lrcams\(-iuyown, 
my sunny land ! k. 

Once more niy lyre shall wake its chce’Us to 
Music’s high command; 


Ves ! once again its tones shall rise—the lava 
of an hour. 

To wake my dormant thoughts to life—to 
cloqueure, and power! 

2 . 

Our home—the imiSie of our hearth—I can 
hear it thrillitig now, 

It racks my lir.aiii—thralls every sense—and 
fires my tortur’d brow ; 

Our hearth —the merry joy of sounds which 
wont to mingle tJiere— 

All hurst upon my raptur’d sense in fancy’s 
brightest glare ! 

.3. 

Oil! gladly did wc Aveleome then the crim- 
•son hour of CA’e, 

Our loud Hosanna’s round that hearth nith 
one glad voice to weave. 

And ])eal’<l tliosc jia'.iu notes of love—so 
kindly, fondly, given, 

To wean ourwand’ring thoughts from earth, 
aud centre them in hea\'eu. 

4, 

And oh ! it was my rapture then, when the 
nioon had lit her fane, 

'Lo pour beiieatli her chasten’d rays, iny lirst 
—my happiest strain ; 

To mark her pallid satellitc.s in sidendour 
float along, 

And join to hymn their Maker’s praise in 
the glndd’ning voice of song ! 

. 1 . 

I rouhl not gaze upon those stars with a 
cold and callous heart. 

Tor it seem’d to me that in their roll my 
spirit held a ]iart. 

I knew—I knew—that lhou,glifs like tlsese 
were seoll’d at by the timing, 
lint Fancy’s fairy network e’er enwre.athes 
the child of song. 

6. 

And one pale star—I know not why—hut 
.as it wan'd or burn’d. 

My spirit to its holy light n ith a mystic 
longing turn’d; 

Aud oft I’ve womicr’d how that sense cold 
reason could prolong. 

Hut ’twas a dream of youth’s fond hour— 
f/uch drcaudtvare cherish'd long ! 

7. 

Hopes of my girlhood, ve have pass’d!— 
have pass’d as well ye might, 

When the worldly glow of reason hurst on 
the gloom of Fancy’s night; 

Like the haunting of some tranced hour, 
the choicest gift.s of fate— 

My girlish hopes—my cluldish joj's—He 
scath’d and desolate. 
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8. 

Fled — like tlie sunbeam from the storm — 
are the ilreamiii^s of iny youth, 

Pass’d, as delusion’s pinions melt to the 
warminjr thrill of truth ; 

The fancied scheme—Ih’ uuj^uerdon’d hope 
—all in their pride have f^one, 

And 1 am left—like a blighted tree—in the 
wilderness alone I 

X. 

I said she found her home ; hut when, or 
how, 

It recks not to'my tale ; suffice, to know 
That in th’ unresting fever of lier mood. 

She hurst the thraldom of her solitude, 

And in the fondness of a inotlier’s breast. 
Hush’d tlic dark turmoils of her thought 
to rest. 

And oh; ’twas'sweet to mark her lily hand 
JVess’d on the softness of her parent's cheek, 
Adown the which full many a tear would 
streak 

In veiy gladness; whilst with whisper hiaud. 
And fond persuasive tone, the dame would 
press 

With a sweet kiss of love each drooping 
tress 

'J'hat w ith the marble of her daughter’s brow 
\ IVanton’d in amorntis dalliance, like the 
how 

W^hicli o’er the purling stream bends lowly 
down. 

And crests each trembling ripple with a 
crown _ 

f)f shadowy glory. Then would Rosalie, 
With that kind leer which love alone may 
know, 

Upturn the winning glances of her eye 
On her fair mother’s cheek, and with that 
kiss, 

Half frown and half entreaty, which doth 
bring 

Unto a jiarent’s heart so much of bliss, 
■\Vhen, after years of arirtug loneliness, 

'The banner of her hope once more doth 
fling 

Its pennons to the sunbeam — she would sip 
From the sweet parting beauties of her lip, 
That tear uliicli o’er the jiallor of her face, 
(’a.st a so mild and melancholy grace. 

And then, half anger’d, would^she. turn 
away 

To hide the rising blushes iHtlch would 
break 

O’er the pale softness of her laughing cheek. 
In that fond breast which knows so^wcll to 
.sway 

Tlic aching spirit from its weary way. 

Yet fiom the dim reinemhranee of the past, 
— Its madd’niiigs and its inis'ries — oft 
would rise, • 

As 'twere a wand'ring dart at random cast. 
Some cold unfading chili.—Out memories 


A^’jther not in us ; as within a fano 
Of adamant, or niarlde, they remain 
Uiipartiiig emblems of the deathless mind, 

In wlndi tlic impre.ss of cacli thought is 
shrin’d. 

It hoots not tliat cold Uesolation bring 
'nu! harpies of its tiiry, or Despair 
From the uncheering darkness of its lair, 
Hurl forth its stings upon the ardent 
thought ;— 

The rapture of the fever'd hj'.u’ii is bought 
With 1)0 such seeming toitures. Still mo 
cling 

—Take things eniuuoiir’d—to the dreaiu of 
day.s, 

.And, rapture-tranced, revert our eager 
g<i/.e 

'Fo each old sliade of happiness or chill, 

M' hich flung its .shadows o’er tlic hounding 
will. 

—And tliii.s it M'as upon her liridal night, | 

“ W'heii Rosalie had ceded from tliii lua/e 
Of the .sMift dance,” there ciuiic asueeping 
blight 

From the cold desolate paths of parted 
years 

Ill the M ild springing of a flood of tears. 

I'or this it M'as (hilt she had fled the crowd, 
And in the, silence of her own sMeet bower, 
Unbound her tortur’d feeliiig.s in theshowc 
t)f a warm flood of tcar-dew, like a cloud 
AVhich as the sun emerges from the main 
Expands—and melts—into the gush ot rain. 

XI. 

Now hath she flitted to the boundless n'ood.s, 
To talk M'itli Nature in her soliliide.s. 

'I'lie Moon is in the sky, and many a star 
Roils o’er the heavens, like a resplendent 
car 

Of glory still undying ; from (he air 
—As ’tMcrc a couch—the uiany-coiour’d 
llow’rs 

^\'oo the soft mildness of the flcdiiig hours 
With fheir sweet breath of li.igi.uirc, and 
uphciir 

Their thousand scents to M'here the jialhd 
moon 

Fjcads forth hermyriail sati-llites, and flings 
A wrealli ot living gloiy o’er the deailli 
Of night, and night’s yet^ilaiker imagnigs. 
Like a low strain of gladness fioni the 
earth, 

Tlie pinion'd winds soar oiiw.irds with their 
boon 

Of health anfl ghtdiiess, eiisping as’they 
pass 

Tlie,waves of of%in—like- a .sheet of glas.s 
Rent ill a tlit^and fiagiuent.s. t) tliou 
Night ! ^ 

AFhose kin^om is a wide eternity 
Of neve^-jRding .spaci'; ye. countless stars, 
Who roam along in your rich purity, 

I-ikc hviiiJ^gems of everlasting light, 
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Thoxi deep immeasurable ocean—and ye 
clouds, 

Whose very arch of splendour but en¬ 
shrouds 

Glories yet more unearthly, and debars 
Our filmed eyes of light;—Air ! Ocean ! 
Earth ! 

W hy are ye thus companion'd but to dearth ? 
Et'en at this inuiuent, us 1 bare iny brow 
To the young breezes, and pour forth my 
' thought 

In its embodeiuent, my soul hath caught 
A 8a<lness from its cuinmunings—a tbrill 
Of sympathetic fervour from the still 
y\nd voiceless plaiuiiigs of your silent woe! 
Why tlnis for ever and for ever breathe 
Your cloipience in specchlcssness, and tell 
Not even to the winds the raging hell 
Of burning agonies, and giant throes. 

Which in your deep intensities do seethe ? 
Alas ! e’en like ourselves ye too must reign 
Save only as ye kiss the tyrant’s chain ! 

XII. 

And art thou weeping fair one ? Doth the 
beam 

W'hich darts upon thy path, as 'twere of light. 
Sweep from thy spirit so much of its blight. 
That no I'esomce will aid thee save th.at 
stream' 

Which flows in dim suffusion o’er those 
eyes, 

■Whose glance reveals thy soul’s hnmanitios ? 
Hast thou, all chaste and beauteous as thou 
art, 

So diir’d to hurst the thoughts which round 
thy httnrt 

Were as a chain, Unit each uprising fear J 
Seeks for its best revealmeiit in a tear ? 

Oh ! ever 'mid the wilderings of thy' lot, 

Ue thus the blighting of thy hopes forgot! 
Ever, like samls which yield not to tlie sea, 
Live in thy joy’s insensibility ; 

And, like the wak’ning from a dream of 
pain, 

Thy hhss springs upwards on thy torture’s 
Willie ! 

XIII. 

It was a fitful song which on the breeze 
Cast its sweet tones of concord; gently rose 
Its heart-breath'd swells, as thro' the ser¬ 
ried trei's ^ 

The litful luoanings of the eve-wind blows. 
Or tlie low lisping of the forest-bird. 

Thro’ its thielc. bowers of trclliss’d rose- 
leaves hc.ard, 

Then in a dying cadence did it fall 
As when the heart strives v^.dy to recall 
Departed feelings—or us tl^-o' the hall 
Of some lone tower, e.ich a& out fades away 
In the sweet wiirblings of a pt. 'sive lay. 

Or in the stillness of the distuiKe dies 
Accordant with our nature’s har.>/aiies ; 

And as the waning numbers roll’d afong, 
E’en such the purport of that arUess song. 
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1. 

Oh 1 for thy wings,thou fivcr-rollingWind I 
The measureless—the mighty—and the 
free ! 

That e’en like thee my soul from this hardi 
world might fly. 

To some uiit.'isted Eden of the mind, 
Some Irem in the wide iinmensity 
Of planet-girded apace, where lie . 

The wave-botm isles of poesy. 

For ever there to be 

In holiest communing, iny I'eri-queen, with 
thee. 

2 . 

Oh! would some cherub-pinion, love, 
were ours, 

To bear us from this cold and iron world, 
Its fever and its fret —to some fair isle 
above ! 

AN'ould that our souls [lixight wander thro’ 
the bow’rs 

Where Hope her gaudy banners hath un¬ 
furl’d 1 

There might our weary spirits prove 
The home unfolded to the dove 
O’er the dark waters hurl’d, 

And quaff no measur’d draughts of the 
Nepeuthe, love! 

3. 

Alas! wliy cling we to this weary earth, 
And weave our wildest fancies from the 
dust, 

From which our loveless scheme of misery 
we twine ? 

We dream a dream which wakens but to 
dearth, 

And cling with madness to our very lust; 
As tho’ true love could aught but pine. 
O'er the deep evils that enshrine 
Its all of worldly trust;— 

But we will live alone, in love incarnadine! 

4 . 

Aye, would thal;'‘«e might soar! yon isle 
perchance, 

Enwreathes but amaranth-hopes, and 
Fancy there 

Twinea for the soul a vest of love, and bliss, 
and light; 

There Beauty dwclleth as in old romance, 
Free, frank, and chainless, as the cloud- 
girt air! 

And Thlje sits throneless as the flight 
Of ages scatter’d nought of blight 
O’er things so pa.ssing fair, 

And, like thine own sweet form, with ec¬ 
stasies bedight! 

5 . 

Why Is it ever thus that love must veil 
Its elotnience in mystery, and not dare 
To look tne passionate thrills engender’d in 
the heart ? 
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AVliy, over ni'i'st llie frozen spirit wail 
Tlic colli rcslraitit it scarce can brook to 
share ? 

Alas I we live Imt in nnrcst, 

Anil iicfter thus onr Ihouuhts to vest 
In Falsehood’s pand’rin" snare, 
Than live nith naked Truth—ualionour’d 
and nnblest. 

6 . 

At least ao deems the worM; and wc must 
list 

And answer not its mock'ries, but re- 
sirain 

The holt (<r fiery scorn onr ardent souls 
would llllll; ! ' 

For, Tyjihon-like, tlie everlastini' mist 
Ulni'li h.oods around iB, like a linklesa 
chain, 

Tccios uith each evil that nriy wrinij; 
From the cold heart a withering' 

(If madness or of pain : 

And rve iniet hide its ills till life hath lost 
its stiiii,^. 

7. 

Ili't we will leave this laa'i^ard w'orhl hc- 
hind. 

And soar, like morn-birds, up th’ ethereal 
f.d'ep 

^'o where tlie eliendne bands their endless 
liymnincs pour’ 

'IVicre, waml’riii;' o’er those starry isles, 
tire mind 

Sliall turn with gentlest sympathy to 
weep; 

And as we idume our wings to soar 
The heav’n’s eternal mansions o’er, 
Like Stars which scan tlie deep, 
Will turn our griciless thoughts to earth 
and earth's no more ! 

8 . 

Nay, do not weep, love 1 this cold earthly 
weight 

Shall press our hearts tio more—but we 
will find 

A guerdon of sweet hopes —where care liath 
never been ; ' 

We’ll live but in each other, and our, wte 
Sliall prove how mind can sympatlnzc 
with mind ; 

Like the arch’d rainbow’s storm-rent 
mien. 

Embodying many a varying Rli«en, 
t)ur hearts shall be entwin'd 
In such enhallowdng love as earth hath 
rarely seen. 

0, 

Alas! our madness! whither shall we 
soar ? 

We have no wings to this wearj^coil, 


And cheat the tyrant Cave of his exjtccted 
prey 

Oh! what a chasm of boundless depth 

' doth lie 

llctwceu onr longings and this earth’s 
tminod 1 

tW may not scape the monster’s sway, 
lint namler ou our Icdimis nay, 

'i'ill dcalli shall elanu liis spoil-— 
Tfien quaff the bubbling cup entrauchising 
our i !:iv 1 

10 . 

'I'hcn come to me’ and if within llie fane 
Of my loin lie.iit, be lo.U one spotless 
pail 

Unsc.ir’d h’' might ol blight —iiicre shall 
tliy kingdom he I 

And I uill love tliee—for 1 knowjny pain 
\\ ill thrill, like lightning, lino’ thy locl- 
i:';r heart ■ 

And if upon thv reckless . 'ee 
lie traced one iiueol iiiistiy, 

Oh ' hid it all dep.irt, 

And place thy trust in one Lose hope is 
but of thee ! 

MV. 

1% it the voice of her own dark-cyed boy, 

'I'lie passionate hlanfred ? On the panting 
breexe . 

Sill! swept tin; warbling sylph-notes as the 
youth 

Fjiirsl, like the glancing of a flash of truth. 
From the dark mnbi.igc of some ancient 
trees, 

And w ith the ardour of untainted joy, 

From the sweet honey’d nectar ot her lip, . 
’i he pouting charm of liaiipiness did sip. 
Then cainc the warm reproach—the v.ngue 
repl;'— . 

And .ail the unmeaning flippancies which 
love 

In thenarm .ardour of its j'Ontli doth prove. 
From the nntasled realms of joyancy. 

And as they linger’d on—that liajipy pair— 
In the sweet consciousness wliich lio e alone. 
Culls from the inem’nca of its pleasures 
gone, 

Reeking for raptures in the very 'inare 
Which giiilcd tlie .spirit in its early day, 
And, like a dark cloud, iiover’d o’er its 

Tlieii—in the warm response of heart to 
heart, 

The gushing thoughts of each upspning to 
life, 

y\nd, a.s they sloi^frorti all of earth apart. 
Its eare.s — its i^^ircs — ai.d its iiieiital 
strife*— I 

From the, exrc-s <^n iin.agin’d Iilight, 
They wning tlie^.amiiig of a new delight. 

Woh 
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THE FIRST EPISTLE OF GABRIEL IIUNDY. 


Sib, 

Had I not received an important ser¬ 
vice at your liaiuls, I do not know that 
you would ever have received this from 
mine. By explaining the former, you 
will understand how the latter has come 
to pass. 

About ten days since, I was wet to the 
skin with only half-an-hour’s rain be¬ 
tween Tyn Llwyn and Yspytty-cefni. 
While airing myself before a turf fire in 
a farmhouse where I took shelter, and 
where I was glad to remain the belter 
part of four hours, 1 amused myself 
with rcatling the last number of the 
Laify’s Magazine, which, to my great 
surprise, 1 found lying in one corner of 
the comfortable settle (or courting-ehair, 
as it is called in "VWarwickshire and'Wor¬ 
cestershire) on which I was sitting. I 
read it all through, from “ The Female 
Antiquary" to “ Subscribers and Gor- 
respondentsin short, “ First and 
Last:” I did not pass over a single page, 
or a single line in a page. It made the 
time, however, pass so pleasantly, that 
when, some days after, I felt approach¬ 
ing symptoms of scribbleomania, 1 de¬ 
termined, if the fit actually came on, 
to reouite the obligation under which I 
considered myself to the fair and bearded 
contributors to the Lady’s Magazine. 
The fit /las come on ; I am now labour¬ 
ing under one of its paroxysms, and I 
shall fulfil my self-imposed task. 

Have you ever been in Wales, Mr. 
Editor Have you ever climbed a hill, 
than Primrose-hill, or seen one, 
more gigantic, than the Surrcy-hills— 
Foresl-hill, for example? If you are 
in no condition to answ'cr cither of these 
interrogatories in the affirmative, I shall 
despair of making you comprehend—to 
feci, is out of the question—the sublime 
and majistic scenery by which X am 
surrounded. The lover of stupendous 
nature; of nature in her wildest and 
nio.st desolate attributes, or clothed in 
every varied form of the picturesque 
and imaginative, roamj>j foreign climes 
to gratify his taste, il^ ascends the Alps 
or the Apennines; i^c wanders'among 
the Sabine hills or thiojugged passes of 
the 'Pyrol; he seeks then .shores of the 
Adriatic ; trembles bencaCf>^the glaciers 
of Switzerland, or dwells with ecstasy 
on the bold, beetling prccij^ices that wall 


in the mighty Rhine; perhaps, he 
stretches across the Atlantic, and ap¬ 
proaches, with awe, the thunderhig tails 
of Niagara, or with wonder, the less 
imposing ones of the Potomac. Well; 
he is not disappointed. But, saving the 
two lastmcntioned objects, I will vin- 
ture to atfirm, or ratlicr to repeat, for the 
assertion lias been madebefore by others, 
that in the Principality of Walc.s, from 
Usk to Conway, from Cardigan Bay to 
the "Wye, he will find every foreign 
beauty that ever captivated his siglit. 
Delicious w'oody vale.s—banks of rivers 
savagely grand—towns, romantically ru¬ 
ral—glens, horribly wibl—deep dingles 
•and mighty woody .slopes—mountainous 
forests, accompanying gigantic size with 
graceful forms**—the swTetest interchange 
of hill and valley, rivers, woods, plains, 
falls crowned with forests, rocks, dens, 
and caves—in short, all that can be edn- 
sidcred as objects of the painter's eye or 
poet’s mind, are here concentrated. It 
would require a volume, however, to 
expatiate upon this theme; to go into 
details, and to disciiminatc the consti¬ 
tuent parts of that which entitles Wales 
to this character for magnificent scenery; 
and it would exceed the limits of a letter 
to dwell minutely upon even the local 
beauties of a single spot. 

'J’here is the Devil's Bridge, neither 
poet nor painter can place its wonders 
before the eye: it must be seen:—and 
it never he forgotten afterwards. 
The truly astonishing and tremendous 
scenery of the neighbourhood of this 
place burst upon me suddenly, as I 
gained the suinttiit of a hill, whose toil¬ 
some though gradual ascent was nearly 
three miles. Immediately below me lay 
a profound chasm, stretching east and 
■west about a mile, the almost perpen¬ 
dicular sides of which arc covered with 
trees of different kinds. At the bottom 
of this abyss runs the river Mynach, 
“ its roaring tide bidden from the eye 
by the deep shade of surrounding woods, 
but bursting upon the ear in the awftil 
‘ sound of many waters,' in the thunder 
of numerous cataracts, leaping from 
ledge to ledge, and lashing the hollows 
of excavated rocks, which reverberate 
and ^ntiltiply the roar.” Immediately 
abov^jlhis rich but awful scene, rise the 
hills Cardiganshire, bleak, barren, 
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and dark, assuming tlm most fantastic 
shades,and thrown about in the wildest 
confusion. The horizon is bouniLd by 
the lofty tops of tlie more important 
mountains of Montgomeryshire and Me¬ 
rioneth, among which, the huge broad 
head of Plynlinimon exalts itself to the 
skies. Of the Devil’s Bridge itself, for 
the sake of brevity, rather than from 
any conviction that the writer has been 
happy in his language, I will borrow the 
description of a former tourist:— 

“ Wa proceedc<l to explore the hor¬ 
rors of the Devil’s Bridge* by ourselves, 
the guide being absent. ,Our first ob¬ 
servations were made front- the bridge. 
This consists of a single arch, nine-and- 
twenty feet in the span, throtvn over the 
original one (which still remains) in the 
year 17o.3.t I'he yawning chasm be¬ 
neath these arches is so overhung by 
wood, that the eye with difficulty catches 
even a partial viejv of the gloomy abyss 
beloAV. This circumstance, however, 
heightens tlie impressions of horror 
which such a scene is calculated to in¬ 
spire. Fancy, free, and fond of painting 
for herself, portrays, Avith her magic 
'pencil, to the mind wonders that exceed 
reality; horror.s, which have ‘ no local 
habitation,’ and exist only in the vivid 
and ever-shifting pictures of the ima¬ 
gination. In order to obtain a nearer 
and less interrupted view of this trein'm- 
dous fissure, and the torrent that rushes 
through it, we proceeded over the bridge, 
and turning quickly round to the right- 
hand, descended an abrupt and perilous 
path, that conducted us to the base of 
the rocks on the eastern side of the 
arch. Language is but ill-calculated 
to convey an accurate idea of the scene 
Avhich is here presented to the eye. The 
awful height of the fissure which the 
bridge bestrides, one hundred and twenty 
feet above the observer, rendered doubly 
gloomy by it.s narrowness, and the wood 
which overhangs it ; the stunning noise 


* See illustration. 

t The old arch was built by the monks 
of Strata Florida Abbey (a religious houae 
ten miles from hence, the picturesque ruins 
of which still remain), about the conclusion 
of the eleventh centnry. It is called in 
Welsh, Pmt-ar-Mynach, the bridge of the 
Mynach; and Pont-ar-Diawt, the 
the Devil; vulgar superstition asserting 
Satan to be the constructor of it 


of the torrent thundering at his feet and 
struggling tliroTigh black o])p(tsingi'ocks, 
which its ceaseless impetuosity has worn 
into shapes strange and grotestiue; fill 
the mind with mingled, but sublime 
einolions of astonislnncnt, terror, and 
delight. 

“ Having gratified our curiosify here, 
we clambered up the perpendieular path, 
and going in a left-liaml di/eetion from 
the bridge, about two hir.dred yard.s, 
pursued a winding descent that lead.s to 
a I'Ocky pi-ojecliou, whieh commands a 
view of the noble cataracts to the west¬ 
ward of the arch. Hero the Mynach, 
bursting at once upon the eye, in all its 
terrific majesty, is seen throwing itself 
down rugged rocks, at least two hundred 
and ten feet, in four separate tremendous 
falls. The first is a leap of nearly twenty 
fectj after ivhich it is received by a 
fathomless basin, where for a moment 
it seems to rest its turbid waters, in or¬ 
der to recruit its strength, and pour with 
greater violence down a .second fall of 
fifty feet. Its third attempt decreases 
again to twenty feet, and here it falls 
amongst broken rocks, which in vain 
present themselves as barriers to its ]ias- 
lage. This opposition gives it tenfold 
rage, and rurliiiig over a projecting h'dge 
with vvoncUrful velocity, it tumbles 
lieadlong down a descent of one hundred 
and ten feet, and tlitii hurries through 
a stony channel to unite its waters with 
the Rheidol, wliicJi rushes from the 
opposite mountains witli nearly similar 
grandctir and impetuosity." 

Thus far a writer, who has no moan 
pretensions to skill in description ; hut 
1 can tell the reader, that after he lias 
perused it, he will have iniicli the same 
notion of what the Devil’s Itridge really 
is, as he would ofa plum-])U(l(liiig wliich 
he tasted in words; a catalogue of the 
ingredients, and an account of their 
compounding; and yet, in both cases, 
dcscrijition may he coldly correct. Some 
day, J will try w// hand uj/on this sub¬ 
ject, and then—Imt I say nothing! 

In one of my early morning walks in 
this country^ 1 was fortunately witness 
of a scene, etymon enough in the win¬ 
ter,* hut of unl^quciit occurrence in the 
sumiiuT, fer S I suppose I must call 
this presenyfionth of June, though it is 
Dccemhe^i every thing hut the name. 
There iHr a dense, cold, raw fog, when 
I sallied forth, so thick that no object 

'I II 
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was visible at the distance of two yards. 
"With a due regard for my neck and 
Jinibsj whatever may be thought of my 
disregard of a catarrh, 1 kept along a 
broad and secure footpath, where I knew 
there were no romantic chasms or pictu¬ 
resque precipices in my vray. 1 had 
walked about three miles thus, as com¬ 
pletely shut out from the glorious sce¬ 
nery which 1 was aw'are surrounded me, 
as if a vast curtain w'ere hung between 
me and it ; when at length this cvrfniit 
began to be drawn up. There is nothing 
in art, to which this performance of 
nature can be more aptly compared ; for 
literally, the misty drapery slo^vly rolled 
itself -in voluminous folds from the 
depths of the valleys, in thickening and 
darker masses to the moiintain-to];:-!, 
where they rc.sted like an undulating 
canopy of clouds. But the magical ef¬ 
fect of the retiring vapour, unveiling at 
once the bright joyous sun, and the 
landscape smiling in his beams! It was, 
indeed, like enchantment. *‘One by one, 
each feature of the scene became visible; 
the cultivated slopes of the green hills, 
meadows, and cornfields, white cot¬ 
tages and farmhouses; sheepwalks, and 
cattle pasturing on the more elevated 
spots; dark, barren ])romontcrics ; and 
last, not least, the llbcidol, thrcadiijg 
its winding course, so silvery and quiet, 
through a beautiful glen or valley, which 
the rye could coniniand for a space of 
nearly two miles. Ah ! 5Ir. Kditor, a 
Js’ovcmhcr fog in fiondon, fuliginous .and 
rank, which hides nothing but dirty 
brick-walls and dirtier streets, and llio 
grey, poetical, O&sianic mist of (bo 
mountains, which obscures such a sight 
as I have .attempted to tlcscribc, are two 
Veiv diilercnt things, helicveme. 

N'or is it ii.'aiiuiiate nature only, that 
is hcauliliil in this region. The women 
ar.) exceedingly pretty. I was going to 
say, the young ^vomcn ; hut who ever 
saw a pretty old*-W(;r.ian ? Aiul here, by 
the by, the old women are pre-emi¬ 
nently ugly, with an odious propensity 
to beards; it is true, I assure you. I 
do not say that cve»y old w'oinan in 
AVahs Avonld be the bc'tlg^'^for shaving; 
hut 1 do say, that as fat as my observa¬ 
tions have extended, I V ave scon move 
old w'onien with bristly ^yiins than I 
ever remember to have sccii'^'n England 
all my life. And as to their vfgvincss, I 
do maintain, mco i>erici<lOf that they are 
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the most perfect specimens of what I 
would call - hard, coarse, men-looking 
women, when they get to be about 
lil'ty, that it is possible to conceive. 
There you sec thena, stalking about, in 
their black beaver men’s bats, their 
long black-hooded cloaks, their red silk 
handkerchiefs, tied under their hats, so 
as to cover their ears and hang down in 
a peaked tail behind, their generally 
sallow con)i)lcxions, and their short pet¬ 
ticoats displaying substantial legs; and 
shoes, that I should think are like our 
Parliaments, at least septennial in their 
duration. But tliough I have not seen 
one nice old woman have not time to 
describe what I mean by that phrase), 
since I have been in Wales, I have 
met with many I would call jiicturcsquc 
old women, in lonely paths of the 
mountains (whore their cottages are 
built, and wfeere their husbands or sons 
tend the widely-scattered herds upon 
the surrounding hills), whom, were 1 
BupcTstitious, I could have invested with 
all the qualities which arc supposed to 
belong to witches, and wliich are embo¬ 
died in the weird sisters of Shakspeare. 

But the young wemen arc, as I have 
said before, remarkably pretty ; I mean 
llie iic-asantry, .such as you may sec on 
a maiket-day, in any Welsh town, as- 
scDiblcd together with their baskets on 
their arms, containing cgps, butter, or 
live poultry. The geneial stjlc of their 
litccs (with exceptions of course) is of 
the Vestris kind, without the bkmish, 
as I', consider it, of that fascinating 
actress’s inontli. 'i liey ha\ c all dark 
eyes, clear healthful complexions, teeth 
beautifully white, and sonietliing ap¬ 
proaching to arcliiK'oS of look and man¬ 
ner. You are not to conclude, however, 
that every Welsh girl is, of neccEsity, a 
beauty; hut wliat 1 have described, is, 
I think, what would he the general iin- 
j'rossion upon a stranger. What they 
arc in iniml and conversation I really 
cannot tell yon. It is not my racde.sty 
which has stood in the way of ascertain¬ 
ing the point; but /Aey speak Welsh, 
and I do not; so wc have no means of 
making ourselves mutually agreeable. 
How'ever, 1 am studying 'Welsh under 
the tuition of a worthy shoemaker, in 
W'hose house 1 lodge; and I have no 
doubt Ishall soon be able to exchangesoft 
ideas w^f% some of these fair Cambrians. 
It has a eftttious effect, at first, finding 
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yourself in a part of the British domi¬ 
nions, where )iino out of every ten jou 
meet, speak a _/«;•(•/," a lan;fua!>;e; while 
the tenth talks Ejfglish with the 
of a foreigner. Exce])l in the towns, 
•indeed, a very few of the Welsh people 
can speak English; and their native 
language is so alike unreadable by the 
eye, and unpronounecable by the tongue, 
to one wholly ignorant of it. AVhat do 
you think, for example, of the following, 
which is literally the 'Welsh for “ Have 
you any thing lor dinner?" JL des 
fi’/dd r/nri rifin hefh i 'frinutw'^" Or 
this word, which simply signifies the 
pronoun “ that^'*^*^The 
number of consonants in the H’^elsh 
language, makes it hok unpronounce¬ 
able ; and though of necessity they ac¬ 
quire the force of vowels, wheti pro¬ 
nounced, they iv(juire suiiuds occasion¬ 
ally to pronounce them, in combination, 
which do great violence to the organs 
of speech. 

Before I conclude this letter, I must 
inform you of a curious fact In the 
zoology of ATale.s. It is this, that con¬ 


trary to the'generally-received notion, 
both ^Telsh goats and VVclsh rabbits are 
remarkably scarce. I have not seen 
either, since 1 have been in the prinei- 
l>ality. Tile former, 1 understand, arc 
now to be met Avith only in North 
Whiles, and that hut rarely ; Avhile the 
latter, by all 1 Ciiu leara, are to be Ibund 
in perfection only in Loudon. How¬ 
ever, upon this latter point, I may be 
misinformed; therefore, I would not 
liavc any of your readers conclude loo 
hastily that there is no such a thing as 
a Welsh rabbit oil this side ‘ievcni. 
"W^ith regard to goats, I am po.sitive I 
ha\'e never -seen one; though, in my 
eagerness to see one, I believe 1 mistook 
an old ram upon a high mountain for 
that indigenous quadruped, till, by the 
aid of ,iny glass (a i)Ockct telescope), 1 
discovered my mistake. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
IrADIUCL lIUHOr. 

AbenkrKjhdJyj June 20, 1830. ' 


SON G. 

aV Mll.S. TIJllNBUI.r.. 

Go, join the giddy round of mirth. 

And let no thoughts of me depress thee; 

Go, smile—a paradise on earth 

Hath blossom’d all its sweets to hlc.5S thee. 

Go, and be happy—I Avill pray 
That friends and fortune may surround thee; 
That year on year may pass aAvay, 

'IV'ith all life's bk-bsuigs sniiling round thee. 


FABLES. 


Ex i‘e fabellas. 

Fabltis are of the most remote anti¬ 
quity : they Averc much in vogue in the 
earliest ages of barbarous simplicity, and 
are still highly valued among the most 
polite nations. No method o^enforcing 
moral truth, and carrying conviction to 
the heart, is more alluring and ellica- 
cious, in drawing the human mind from 


- Garrit anilcs 

lion etc. 

^ • 

the gulf of r-'aioraiice and .stupidity ; no 
means hetti r Adapted to teach the unlet¬ 
tered multii^me th- viuious duties of 
.social lifeifTriilii, i i its native and ui:- 
adoriic^trc'-'s, i;, u.U always aiirccahle to 
vidge .•blinds; it ii too rigid and au¬ 
stere ; it^is a morsel too hard to be- di¬ 
gested by their ratv stomachs. Hut, 
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•when the listless and untcwarcl rabble 
hear a vvell-nioralletl and well-contrived 
story, the attention is arrested, the ima¬ 
gination has room to operate, the tii- 
raultuous passions arc appeased; and 
when curiosity is once awakened, how¬ 
ever the mind may be debased by igno¬ 
rance, and influenced by passion, they 
may be led on by easy and insensible 
steps, to exercise their reasoning facul¬ 
ties, to think for themselves, and to 
practise those virtues wliicli every man 
owes to his fellow. As men are natu¬ 
rally slow of persuasion, inattentive, and 
gross in their conceptions, those, who 
have had the deepest insight into the 
heart, have thought prbper to adopt this 
mode of conveying moral instruction, 
well knowing that a tissue of far-fetched 
argument and pedantic reasoning is in¬ 
comprehensible to the bulk of man¬ 
kind, from which they turn away with 
dissatisfaction, and even with disgust. 
It appears, therefore, a paradox, espe¬ 
cially in the present enlightened state 
of the •w'orld, to assert, that ihe less we. 
vjidtrsfand, the moi'e we admire / it is 
utterly incompatible with the ]diysieal 
powers of tlie human mind. For it is 
not to be doubted, that the subliraest 
Morals were inculcated, I’hilosophical 
truths were taught, and oven natural 
Law WHS promulgated and cnfoiccd 
through the nu’diuin of allegorical tales. 
When society was in its infant state, the 
hcad.strong and impassionedpeople would 
listen with delight and w'onder to the 
well-nndcrstood words which fell from 
the lips of him who knew how to work 
upon their passions, and bring his narra¬ 
tion homo to the heart, while they were 
roused to the varying emotions of joy 
and sorrow, to \»ity and distress, and 
were attbeted with tiro most tender sym¬ 
pathy towards their suftering fellow^- 
creaturcs. Hosidcs, this species of em¬ 
blematical wit isopen to the compiehen- 
.sion of all; it is suited to the tender 
years of infancy, and to the lowest ca¬ 
pacity ; I’lato, therefore, than whom no 
one was better .'iccpiaipted with man’s 
nature, advises nurses to trrfii the open¬ 
ing minds of children Ijcy wcll-chonen 
fables, as they would fonrf ami invigo¬ 
rate their bmlics with iheir'^tpnds. liy 
the aid of fabled narraliiins/T,'l''ruth is, 
as it were, clothed in a suhstaid'^H'iform, 
is iriclured to the fancy, ami by being, 
in some measure, palpably e ideiit, is 
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likely to make a stronger ami more last¬ 
ing impression, than if it were delivered 
in its plain and native figure, without 
tlie fascinations of fiction and romance; 
liovv amiable soever that 'I’ruth may be 
to a matured and cultivated under¬ 
standing. 

Fables, as we have stated, were pro¬ 
bably anterior to historical record, when, 
before the invention of alphabetical 
writing, men could discourse to the ear 
and the heart only, and deliver their 
experience by personal narration. The 
story oi' JothuTii and the Trce.i is the old¬ 
est extant, and as much admired as any 
that have been written since that time. 
Nathan’s well-known fable of ihe poor 
man and his lamb has the merit of hav¬ 
ing instructed the adulterous David, 
Avithout oflending him and David 
said unto Nathan, I have sinned against 
the Lord”), and the|iower of reclaiming 
the man after Cod's own heart,” from 
the pursuits of impiety and injury to 
the paths of rectitude and moderation. 
(See 2 Sam. c. 12.) In the earlier ages 
of Greece, old Esop,* so famous for his 
subtle wit and humour, was endeared to 
his countrymen, and recoimncnded Inm- 
self to the richest monarch of the East, 
by this significant and popular kind of 
writing; and wc find, that when Rome 
Avas Avrapj)ed in barbarism and igno¬ 
rance, that Alenenius Agrippa appeased 
the mutinous rabble by the AV'cll-timed 
story of the Belly and the Members, at 
a time Avhen they Avould have torn in 
pieces any man, hoAvcver great and dig¬ 
nified, had he dared to hold forth the 
.same doctrine in plain and direct lan- 
guage. 

What Avere our Saviour’s Parables 
but so many similitudes and allegories, 
drawn from the common incidents of 
life, and levelled to the comprehension 
of the dullest of the people, whereby ho 
shadowed forth, in the most touching 
and lively manner, those heavenly doc¬ 
trines, Avnich he strove to impress on 

* The Fables of Esop Averc as common 
in the academies of Greece and Rome as 
the idle stories of Tom Thumb and Jack the 
Giant Killer are in our nurseries. Vet avc 
are not to imagine that the Fables, iioav 
commonly called Esop's Fables,” Avere 
originally^-ritten by him ; these .are, merely 
imitatii e of that author, avIio Avas consi¬ 
dered among the Greeks as the inventor of 
these correct pieces of morality. 
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the intractablo, ])CTVcrse, obstinate, ami 
unbelieving Jews? No stronger evi¬ 
dence of the purity of his religion than 
this; no more convincing proof of the 
superiority of HoIy'Wbit. Had ('hrist 
employed the machinery of rhetoric and 
the sophistry of schoolmen, and amused, 
without convincing, his hearers, with 
far-fctched argument and cm ious spe¬ 
culations about Divinity and Kthics, 
how different would have been the ef¬ 
fects of his discourses, especially when 
it is considered that he prpaehed, for 
the most part, to illiterate persons, lint, 
by these animated picturfes, familiar to 
all classes of men, a Hood of light burst 
on their benighted minds, and. they li.s- 
tened with awe and rapture to the sub¬ 
lime doctrines of his heavenly kingdom; 
wdiile, at the same time, he eluded the 
malicious designs of those who sought 
to deslroy him. 

Nor is it too hazardous a conjeeture to 
infer, that the Mefainor/j/iosex of Ovid 
arc nothing more than a bundle of sym¬ 
bolical narrations, dressed up in the 
blandishments of poetical imagery,under 
most of which is veiled some heautiful 
and entertaining moral. What does the 
JFiir of the Giuuis signify ? The plots 
and nlachinations of rebellious ministers, 
who strive to overthrow their lawful so¬ 
vereign, and the consequent punishment 
of such advocates of anarchy and disor¬ 
der. IVhat is meant by the .story of 
Phaeton and the Sun, but the folly and 
danger of aiming at those things beyond 
our own sphere ; and that of Narcissux 
at the Fountain, but the fatal const- 
quenco.s of self-admiration ? 'I'ln' ro¬ 
mance of Prometheus (though thi.s i.s not 
Ovid's), who is snid to have; been bound 
to a rock, while a vulture perpetually 
preyed on his liver, because hebad stolen 
the firo from lieavcn, typifies, that he 
taught men the use or this element, 
whereby tlicy became addicted to liigh- 


(bv.ssed dainties an.i luxuries ; and thus 
it may he iuet#pIioiieally said, that their 
bodit s i’all a prey to the \nItnro of dis¬ 
ease. M’lioevi r has read hord Baron's 
li'ixdom of th- Ancients, will he. con¬ 
vinced that “ more is meant than meets 
the e.ar” by these allegorical devices; 
but their moaning is so closely couched, 
the drapery is so decked out with poetic. 
embelli.shment, so bedizened by roman¬ 
tic tinsel, that the most acute eye of 
reason is unable to peq) through the 
mystical veil. n<wu'ver,tiie greater p.'irt, 
though at first sight jicrfdoxed ami ob¬ 
scure, yet, by beitig examined with scru¬ 
tiny and attention, are as intelligible as 
tin* hieroglyphic characters were to the 
ancient Egyptian priests. 

This walk of literature has been suc¬ 
cessfully trodden by our own country¬ 
men, jUw^den and (fay ; and among the 
French Ry 1\I. La Fontaine: though it 
must he confessed that the mines of this 
ingenious kind of writing have heen so 
thoroughly explored by the ancients, 
that little new orcie discoverable by the 
moderns. 

A fable ought to be lively and sur- 
ptising, having an obvious and striking 
moral: for a fable without a moral is as 
contemptible .as a purse without money; 
and if that moral be not easily percept¬ 
ible by an ordinary understanding, and 
its application pertinent and edifying, 
the story beeome.s a riddle, .subject to 
the mercy of every fanciful interjirctcr. 
A fable may be definetl the same as an 
allegory (for an .allegory i.s only a 
lengtluned fable) : it is irhrre one thin^’ 
istoid, and another is •understood. Or, 
as Flutarcli somewhere deseriljcs it by 
an elegant simile—“ as the grape is hid¬ 
den beneath tlie leaves that bang about 
it, so, under the pleas,int narrative of 
the fabulist, is hidden some moral doc¬ 
trine." 


TO -. 

The night may fall in daTke.st gljjom, . 
As my bark flies swiftly o’er the ii.ain. 
And dawn of morning ntvci- come, » 
'fill I behold thine c}e again. 

'I’be awclling sail that’s now un.'tirrd 
May bear*me to the lovebcF^iore ; 

I care not for this cold wide vv'orld. 

If 1 may view thy face no ino.|;. 
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frlidc free, my Imrk, across the deep, 

'»hit iif*i;hy cleaving leave no track ; 

I would no other eye slumld Aveep-^ 

J would no other heart should hreak ! 

Th c sea-bird now may mourn and sigh. 
And rend the air with sadness, 

And storms may gender in the sky. 

And giicf may turn to madness. 

h’or I may bend my steps no more 
To Avhere my hopes—my passion dwelt. 
In' o more behold the happy shore 
'W'here at thy feet I've gaz’d and knelt. 


ACCOUNT or A DESCKXT INTO ST. MICHAEL’S CAVERN, 

GIBRALTAR. 


^ BY S. B- 

# 

GiBKATTAn contains a natural curio¬ 
sity, which has never been wholly de¬ 
scribed, and is in fact almost unknown, 
except by name. 'I’hc difficulty of pe¬ 
netrating the depths of 8t. Michael’s 
Cave, ha.s hitherto deterred any one 
from giving a dt.scription of more 
than its princi])al chamber, Avhich is 
only one of about five or six others, 
which this cavern contains. The en¬ 
trance is nearly at the summit of the 
rock, and the extreme depth to which 
1 descended, in company with a party of 
officers of the gairison, must liavc been 
betiveen six and seven hundred feet, 
Avlicre probably liunian foot never yet 
trod.* The tusk was one wliieb rccuiied 
some jierseA crance, as avcII as labour, in 
which, by the kindness of Colonel ——, 
we wore assisted by a fatigue-party of 
his regiment, ])rovided Avith lopc-lad- 
ders, torches, blue lights, &c. 

Sufficient light of ibe sun is admitted 
into the first chamber, to view its gloomy 
and solemn grandeur. It is about 150 
leer deep, and 80 broad, and is of easy 
de.'icent. It is bi'st viewed from the 
bottom, looking npAvards toAvarils the 
entrance. Its vault i.s of uniform, pend¬ 
ing stalactites, Avhieli form, if it may be 
so called, a most harmoiiioufj irrcgula- 

t 

* The part of this cavern, \ liich ('.iplain 
I’eaucleik (lescrihes, is most \ i- 

siter> of Gihralt.ir. It h.is Ikimi often 
illmiiiii.itvil for [uitilie ii'siuolion, u.is 
g'.iuu'ii to Lent Str.iiigfonl dmli.g ti'.e Earl 
of Chathe.iu s residence on the ruck. 


—tsy. 

rity. The strange forms of some of the 
pillars, Avhich shoot up from the ground 
alone, show the careless hand of nature 
in a Avork Avhich might other Aviso be 
considered cue of art. 

It is not possible to suppose this ca¬ 
vern has been holloAved out by any mo¬ 
dern action of Avaler, its openinjf being 
at the .suimnit,^f a sharp ascent, where 
none could lodge; its formation may ra¬ 
ther be referred to a diluvian procc'^s ; 
Avliich supposition is strcngtlnned by 
the great number of bones, both human 
and of beasts, found therein. 

At the end of the tir.st chamber a 
slight but steep ascent leads to a w'ind- 
iug gallciy, A\hcre a\c first began to 
make nso tf our torches. 'I'lie roof of 
this galkry seems to derive its support 
from several upright tiillars or columns, 
on either side,of stupeiitlcus In ight. The 
Avild confusion of this sinuous passage, 
the pillars of which rise in beautiful 
masses of vidiite rock, impresses the 
mind AVith an idea of the entrance to 
some enchanted grotto. After various 
turnings through this maze of majestic 
gloom, in which Ave could not refrain 
from admiring the effect of the blue 
lights, &c. AAo arrived at the perpendi¬ 
cular and abrupt edge of the second 
chamber, called Venus’s Cave. Here Ave 
fastened our rope-ladders round the base 
of one of the pillars in the gallery, and 
ihroAving a fcAV lights into the depth 
before us, ^perceived a landing-place at 
about (iO feet beneath, which aa'c de¬ 
scended one after the other, leaving some 
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burning tordies tu quido us on our way 
back. 

The second cliaml)cr is by f.ir tlie 
grandesf of the w1»d1c, and is nearly as 
extensi^eas ihelirst: wep!iicc<lsufficient 
lights around to exhilnt all its beautit.s. 
Ill one corner was a pool of transparent 
water, no doubt rain which had perco¬ 
lated through the rock, as wo could not 
discover iho aiipoaranco of any spring. 
The base of tliis cavern is a sloping 
plane, of pretty nearly the same incli¬ 
nation as the first clunnber; but the 
roof was still a jrreater wonder of nature, 
and again exeiteil our utmost admiration ! 
The beautiiul stalactites which liung 
from it, and the effect of the refractions 
of Inrlit upon the sparkling spars and 
petrifactions, made the jilace appear 
like the palace of some Gnome King. 
The imagination is here sot to work to 
conceive for what purpose such fantastic 
apartments are formed ; and why, in the 
hidden bowels of the earth, there should 
exist a work of such singular formation 
as this chasm. How vast and iiicom- 
prc-hensiblo are the works of nature, 
which, in such silent and impenetrable 
abodes, .sculptures out temphs where 
the knee must involuntarily bend ! How 
una\ ailing are our rcsoarebes to discover 
even the extent of disclosed wonders ; 
but liLie, where the human eye seldom 
roaches, we are bewildered in an endless 
Idbwinth of bidden beauties! 

'I'he no'se of the blows of our .sledge- 
hamnu rs, in breaking away specimens 
of the petrifaci ions, the wheeling of the 
bats around the torches’ glare, formed a 
scene of ^notlicr region. Here we re¬ 
posed from and spread out the 

provisions we liad brought, and, with 
appetites sharpened by exertion, ale a 
most hearty meal, joked, laughed, and 
drank, where the sound of feasting was 
never before heard. 


The pa^sa^c to the thiid chamber 
b by a narrow crevice, through which 
apeiiuie we were (.hliged to .slide 
by nuaus of nipes. Tins chamber is 
much smaller th..ii tin* preceding ones, 
and the remainder still less, graihially 
dinihiLshing till the la-t ; on gaining 
winch if was found tiX) sinall to admit 
the whole of the ]>arty. T'u- appearance 
of the last chamber is truly awful; im¬ 
pending masses of reek seem leady to 
close upon each other, and shut out the 
possibility of relmn. !n fact, the sligh!- 
csl separation of any one ]>iut funii the 
other, must have buried vs all alive. 
'I'he light, of our torches lure became 
dtinnud by the daikness of (be air, and 
it was doubtful, if even it bad beenjios- 
siblo to proceed iarther, whether they 
would hg,ve continued to bum: the nar¬ 
rowness, however, of the passage lieforc 
us, pixsenteil iin impenetrable oli.slacle 
to oiir progiess; the experiment vvii.s 
made of throwing lights into the cavity 
before us, which became iinmedialely 
extinguished, and made us resolve on 
our reluin, the dihieultics of which 
were somewhat gicaler than our de¬ 
scent, both on aceonnt of the numerous 
petrifactions wo liad colleeted, ;ind the 
lioublo of olinibing upwards, through to 
many narrow passages. 'J'lic time occu¬ 
pied in our vvliole re.soarch was about 
nine hours. It i.s said, that Geiicial 
O’Hara once penetrated this cavern, end 
left his swoid and sash in the lovvo.t 
pait; nothing of the kind was disco¬ 
vered by any of our party, who vvtie 
all convinced of the iin))ossihility of any 
one’s liaving proceeded farther. 'J'lie 
idle tradition of tin's cav'crii’s hading 
to a {.ubterianean pas;,ago across the 
straits, may be set at rest; in fact, its 
direcLiou is contrary to such a conclu¬ 
sion. 


OX READING . 

AK ODE TO THE MEMO^IY OF A rATIICH. 
)JY J. S. Cl. A UK, 

Ilailc ! there is a sound of dist nit imi- ;c ! 

'riic charmed air is hush’d by it, a.*«''weo-i 
'i'he breathings of its litful melody I 
A son is mourning o’er a fatlier’s 
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And his hearty feeding upon memory. 

Is pouring ibrth tlie tr&ute of his love. 

There is a tone, too, mingled with his grief. 

So sweetly full of a triumpliant hope— •>, 

It makes iis m(«w:nfulness more touching still! 

Thus Cowper sang, when on the lineaments 
Of her who gave him birth he gaz’d, entranc'd. 

Till all the present died into the past. 

And gave his mother to his heart again. 

Tliere was a bless’d forgetfulness that spread 
Its veil between him and the fatal truth 
That she was gone for ever—and he stole 
Back to his boyhood, and pursued once more, 

At her dear side, the tiastimes of the child.— 

So vivid was the memory of her love ! 

And thou, too, lost in the absorbing theme. 

Hast fix’d thy gaje upon the treasur’d past;— 

And now thou mourn’st him dead—and now, anon! 

'riiou livest still in his paternal care— 

His arms are spread for thee, andliis embrace 
Hath lock’d thee, in affection, to his heart— 

And now again the mcm’ry of his death 
Hath swept the gladness from thy lip and eye. 

And thou hast mounted in thy hope to Heav’n, 

To mark the fulness of a good man’s joy !— 

Oh! dwell on that celestial hope, and draw 
From the pure contemplation of his good 
The promise of a joy ineffable !— 

May he, a guardian spirit, guide thy path 
Thro’ life’s eventful ills, and whispering still 
The memory of his virtues to thy heart. 

Instruct the son to emulate the sire. 

Wm. M-T. JUN. 


RECTARIAN CIIA R AC TJERS. 


Notjiing is more amusing to one 
wdiose eyes arc not absolutely closed 
against the follies of his fellow-crcaturcs 
than the characteristic principles which 
guide the actions of the various religious 
sects. We do not allude to the nice dis¬ 
tinctions which graduate from the bi¬ 
goted {’atholic downwards to the nine 
hundred and ninety-ninth degree of dis¬ 
senters from the J^stabli.shed Church : 
hut we mean a sort of hop, step, and 
ju!np discrimination.•whicli would in¬ 
clude perhaits the Catholic, the Church¬ 
man, the Metliodist, the Quaker, .and 
the .few; for these have all striking traits 
in their respective characK'r.s, and we 
cannot easily mistake their motives. 

The superstition of a Romftv Catho¬ 
lic is proverbial; and although the power 
of their siiiritual teachers is of the wane. 


and there still remains a vast jjumher of 
ultra Avonder-workar-:, .ir.d imracle-he- 
lievers, the English members of the 
RomishChurch arc not quite so unreason¬ 
able in their expectations, or inordinate 
in their desires as their Irish and conti¬ 
nental neighbours. Prince Hohenloc 
was easily persuaded to relinquish the 
curing of bodies the instant that he was 
petitioned by the Colleges of Surgeons 
in London, Edinburgh, and Dublin ; 
otherwise his monopoly of the business 
of the faculty would have starved thou- 
aands, Avho noiv cii/ more than they can 
ea^. Some are uncharitable enough to 
say, that had there not been many Ro¬ 
man Catholics among the doctors, the 
opportui?ity would have been seized as 
an easy and lawful way of putting some 
thousands of heretics to death; but this 
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wc cannot believe. The superdtitioii 
which some of the continental priests 
wished to keep up, was once productive 
of a singular and «nexi)ected retalia¬ 
tion ; for, according fb Joseph Miller, 
tile recorder of all good things, a l*ius- 
sian soldier had stolen the communion- 
plate from the church of a village in 
which he was quartered; and, after a 
lojig search, part of the property was 
fonnil under his bed. Upon his trial, 
the culprit declared that the Virgin Mary 
had appeared in the night, and given 
him the precious vessels. What was to 
he ilone? The priests had given out 
much better niiiacles than this ; and one 
of them being c.alled ui»on to say if such 
a circumstance was possible, he reluc¬ 
tantly declared that it Avas. Tlio pri¬ 
soner was of course acquitted ; but a 
proclamation was forthAvith issued, for- 
liiddinff any one io receive a prcscnifrom 
the Virgin JSIarp, or any other saint in 
future. 

The Churchman, if he he pretty well 
off in the Avorld, attends regularly Avith 
his family; talks to the chureliAvardcn ; 
makes his bow to the rector; shakes hands 
Avith the overseer, and in time becomes 
initiated into the sweets of purish-din- 
nevs. lie stands behind his counter, or 
sits at his desk all the Aveek ; prides him¬ 
self u])on paying his Avay ; and enjoys 
himself of a Sunday afternoon, con¬ 
scious that he lias done his duty, by 
setting the example of attending public 
worship, lie sleeps during the sennon, 
if he can, and takes forty Avinks in the 
elbow-chair after dinner. The height of 
his enjoyment is a feast at the work- 
house; and tkcnrewe of his ambition is 
to get into office: he feels as if the 
church Avas in truth the footstool to the 
state, and almost as though he Avcrc one 
of its legs. 

The Methodists have long been held 
up as a society of hypocrites. This is 
severe and unjust, as applied to the sect; 
but there have been many striking in¬ 
stances of the fact in the proceedings 
of their body. 'I'hey stand exceedingly 
high in their own opinion, but pretend 
to be very humble: they shudder at a 
pack of cards, but sit with great plea¬ 
sure to a game at dominos: they Avill 
not work on the Sabhath-day,^but they 
make others slave, content, indeed, to 
let a few go the high-road to the Ioavc;: 
regions, if they please, but careful them¬ 


selves not to turn out of the path Avhich 
lej®s to heaven, 'fhey groan over their 
pious frailties with much humility, and 
console themselves Avith the never-fail¬ 
ing remedy, the panacea faith: they 
commit sin Avith a sort of holy zeal, and 
in the most unfortunate of their wan¬ 
derings, think that Providence ordained 
th.it they should thus stray for some good 
purpose, 'rhe double scores, adul terated 
goods, and “ ronsrirntious advantages 
in trade,” which some people think form 
very leading objects with Methodists, 
arc more than eompensalcd by prayers 
four times a dajy, and subscriptions for 
hiblcs and missionaries, 

A Quaker is more precise in liis ap- 
pe.Tr.ance, more virtuous in his profes¬ 
sions, more attentive to morality in his 
outAvard Avorks, than one of any other 
sect; he is a sort of Pharisee, liis good 
Avorks are all openly done, his had ones 
are out of sight; he docs all the good 
actions himself, and has his bad ones 
done by deputy, or by indirect means. 
A very honest and upright broad-brim 
would not strike a fellow-creature, but 
he Avould pay another to beat him; and 
the many turions methods which he uses 
to accomplish a design Avould form an 
amusing volume, if Avell recorded. A 
Quaker once met with an enemy in one 
of the canine species, and by way of 
punishment said to the animal, “ i'll 
neither kill thee nor .strike thee, but I’ll 
give tlree an ill name,” and called out, 
“ A bad dog! a bad dog!” Avhen it is 
needless to say, that poor ToAvler met an 
untimely fate, as one Avbo had a touch 
of the liydropbobia. Anotlicr singular 
instance of revenge deserves to be no¬ 
ticed, although it may be known to 
many ;—“ A Quaker, in an unaccount¬ 
able manner, was once overreacbeil in 
a bargain, when he thought he had suc¬ 
ceeded in a cent, per cent, speculation, 
and determined to revenge hini.sclf ujjon 
the merchant. Obadiah kiieiv the pre¬ 
cise time that he Avould call, and being 
prepared for him, asked him to sit down. 
Scarcely, hoAvevi^*, h id he been seated a 
moment, Avhen the Quaker, avIio as¬ 
signed to be busy, requested him to 
stir the tire. The merchant cheerfully 
obeyed, but symptoms of heat and 
smarting, and the loss of great part of 
the sli.1 from his hand, unfolded tlie 
secret that Ohadiah had put the handle 
in the H' a few minutes before; and 
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the Quaker, after f-uffivitJ" the firstm- 
roxysm of rage to subside, said ^ry 
coolly, “ Fiiend, thou art a rogue, and 
art burned iu the hand.” A Quaker is, 
however, as evasive in words as in ac¬ 
tions, and it is rarely that you iiict't 
with one who is candid, do: qih, the 
authoiiiy quoted before, relates tlmt a 
inau once .sireaking of the dilliculty of 
obtaining a direct ansu'cr from a Qualvcr 
rvho lived in the town, offered to lay a 
wager that he would so address him, 
that he could not avoid saying yes or 
no ; he accordingly took care to meet 
him as lie left the Posk-offico with his 
letters, and afcested him, “ (food morn¬ 
ing, Natlianiel, has the post arrived.^” 
Nathaniel, who had the contiistency of 
Ids cloth toniaintaiii, answered, Why, 
dost thou expect letters?” to the total 
discoinfiturc of the interrogator. 

ATe need not say much about the 
sons of Israel; they are attentive to their 
religion, unkss the stocks he fluctuating, 
find arc regularly at the yycagoguc, if 
the markets be pretty steady ; but it is 
no uncommon thing to hear two of them 
iiiakiiig a bargain during thc^ periods of 


their religious duties, and many there are 
who attend imhlic worship for the sake of 
example, hut detect tliemsclves quoting 
the price of consols, instead of repeating 
the proj'.er responses. Dealing is as 
necessary to their existence as the air 
they breathe; they begin with oranges 
and old clothes, then take to marine 
stores and stolen goods ; from this they 
become regular merchants, buying and 
stiliiig every thing by which they can 
turn,a shilling, from diamonds to dirty 
rags, until they become rich. 'J'hey 
iheit finish their career in the moncy- 
iiia<ket. 

But let it not be thought that these 
.skotclics of characters are applied to 
whole sects; Heaven forbid citlier that 
w'c should be so imcharitable and un¬ 
just, or that they should deserve the 
repro.rches. Al^e have mot with many 
who arc ornaments to society from cacti 
of the classes, and we apply our ohser- 
vations to those who force themselves 
and their doctrines upon all com])anies, 
and who make religion a cloak for all 
the vices that caTi degrade a people, and 
ail the follies that can disgrace a sect. 


THE FEAST OF DARIUS. 


AX I’AC'IERX IlOMAXCl;. 

Nnr^t cs kuI mviifMiP 
Kill TTVp ri'j c/efrt, 

Doiircr than the miser’s board, 

Thau the lawless robber’s booty ; 

.Stronger still than fire or sword 
Is the form of woman’s beaitty. A/iwaon. 


D\rti!s the First, king of the Medes 
and Persians, now elevated by the fa¬ 
vour of the gods, to the pinnacle of 
earthly grcatne.ss, sumnioned to a fes¬ 
tival all the tributary princes, governors, 
and public clfrcers of his exteusivo em¬ 
pire. Ail obsequious fir the sovereign 
inandale, the r.r-alfi of ‘'the Great 
King, from the l oE the Indus 
10 tin* shon’s of the Modi terra noaii, rc- 
paiircl to Su n, tiro snnrner-ro.siduucc 
of tlio Imperial (’ortrl, to olilr earth 
iiiul wat'w’ to the king of kings, the 
luonat eh of A.,ia, the lord iraramount 

** Tlic aneient foi m of doing Iwnnigo and 
fCalty to a superior lord. / ‘ 


of orre hundred and thirty-seven pro- 
vinCwS. Satraps and potentates, emir 
and magi, civil and military deputies 
from the most remote regions of this 
mighty empire, stand at the gates of 
the royal palace, arvaftitig the commands 
of the most favoured conqueror that 
ever scaled the fate of nations—of the 
jno.'t powerful emperor that ever de- 
teuniiied the destinies of the ancient 
world. The united magnificence of 
Babylon and Nineveh — the accnniu- 
latcd treasures of vanquished cities— 
the merehandise of Tyre and Sidon— 
ib.o jewels of the farthest India—all 
ib.cit could delight the car, please the 
r’, c, or gratify the imagination, was 
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conccntraieil within the precincts of 
this glorious capital, whoso palace v,as 
tlic toinplc of luxury—the on'.povium of 
pleasure—the seraglio of iVmalo beauty 
—the brightest ornainerit of the Per¬ 
sian dominions—the fairy-land of oly- 
sian bliss. Of the various representa¬ 
tives of a hundred nations, it wfes the 
vainglory in the monarch, antP the 
pride of his flattering minions, that 
none was more remarkable than Dar.u.s 
the Great, for the tallnv''ss of liis per¬ 
son, and the elegance of liis ligure— 
none more agreeable, for his comely 
features and divine asjscct. 

On a superb throne of ivory, de¬ 
corated with numerous emblems, whose 
2)avemeiit was of gold, and its steps of 
silver, sat exalted the sovereign of the 
Orient, holding in his right hand the 
sceptre, upon the top of w'hich was 
engraven tiio figure of a dove with ex- 
l^andcd wings, tlie symbol of reconci¬ 
liation and peace. An artificial vino, 
wrought of matted gold, enamelled with 
amethysts and rubies clusteiing in the 
form of gravies, overshadowed the 
judgment-seat, and nodded its mantling 
foliage above his head like an arclual 
canopy of [wndent houglrj. A vatlcgat- 
ctl tiara,* that dazslcd the gaze of the 
wondering throng, encircled his brows ; 
a gorgeous mantle, of the richest'i’viii*n 
dye, iloated down to his ankles, glow¬ 
ing like the kindling flush of the 
western horizon on a summer's eve; 
his inner vest, of the imrest azure, 
studded with innumerahle gems, ght- 
tircd like a thousand stars spangling- 
the hemisphere. Ever and anon, as 
the godlike jn-ince vouchsafoil to cast 
a benignant glance on the pageant as- 
Rsmhlagc thlt b(Swcd prostrate before 
the throne, his countenance seemed to 
shine with added Instrc, cliccung a; 
the all-hounteous Mithra.t the type of 
deit)', the idol of their worship. 

Radiant in jewels and beauty, and 
redolent with the perfumes of Arabia, 
a constellation of beauties moved around 
the sacred jierson of their lord, who 
sat in the centre, like the meiidian 
sun of majesty. Pre-eminent above the 


* A diiulem, or hcnil-ornaincnt, worn 
by the I’ersiiui and other liastcni kings ; 
scrpifumqite sctcerqve tiaras. —Ain. vii. it 17. 

t ftlithra ; the Persian appellatijbn of the 
sun i—inmil/iltts (Etliere 


rest, at the king’s right liand, stood the 
lair Calista, the jiaragon of female cx- 
eellenee, wlio as far outvied the cluster 
of hei attendant maidens, as the bright 
star of evening outshines the lesser 
glories of the night. 'J'be Loves and 
tJraces hovered round her neck, [uire 
and white as a pillar of alabaster; her 
hi'icious and luxuriant bosom was soft 
and fender as jiUlows of down ; and, as 
bhe spoke, the ^accents of her tongue, 
swe,'l as drops of lioney, bnko from her 
luhy lips. The enamoured prince gazed 
with nqjture and tlelight on her angelic, 
features,' while she east aroimd a look 
so laiiguishingly sweet, as if she were 
secure of tlic hearts of all beholders. 

'I’o heighten the jjleas’ares of the fes¬ 
tivities, and to enhance the solemnity of 
this niemorahle occasion, Darius had 
commanded by proclamation, that tlirce 
young men, captive Hebrews, illustrious 
for tlieir birth and wisdom slionld pro- 
jsoTind an argumentative di'cnurse bc- 
fol *6 this congress of jninces, the most 
splendid and varied display of grand'ur 
that was ever n corded in the annals of 
tile world. “ 'Phese bhall he the re¬ 
wards of him,'" cried the herald, “ whom 
the l.iiig; delight'jth to honour : he shall 
lie arrayed i.i r.ihes of^nugde; his name 
shall he enrolled in the ai ehives of the 
empire ; ho shall he iiistallcd the cousin 
and kinsman of Daiius ; ho shall repose 
01 a golden couch, ami .diall be enter¬ 
tained witli the ehoicest dainties from 
tile king’s table; ho shall ride in a 
triiimiihal chariot through the (hief 
cities, of tlio I'dngdom, and all people 
shall how the knee before him: such 
hmicnr.s shall bo awarded to him to 
whom the king and llio princes of Pti- 
sia shall adjudge the palm of viemry. 
Princes and jiotcntates, loids and ;,o- 
veinors, hear and .attend ! -Oli, gloiious 
mynarci), condescend to give car to fliy 
servants, who come forth to rU'clare 
their :;eutimonts beioro our lord the 
king.” 

Sileiieeandamaz. nieiit rt ignodtiiioiieh 
the festive hall, while the tlneo noble 
disjiutants bowed with low jirostrations 
before tlie, .‘s'cnid majesty of Darius. 

Tell u.s, O yo hons of h.iael (for sucli 
i'i»lhe l.ing’s helicst)—;.']l ns, ir/iuf is 
//i,' '■iroii'-cwf iij’(ill/l.iii/^i Y 1.1 i! u'iiti’Y 
—/s’ il Ihc 'r '—Is // iiiiniun ?" fn- 

stantly, obsequious t'j the royal nod, the 
first l^aii to diseotirse of the power of 
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•vvine :—“O illustrious princes, survey 
the whole range of creation, and exa¬ 
mine the hidden virtues of herbs; is 
there any thing that springs from the 
bosom of the earth more powerful than 
wine ? Does it not kindle the flame of 
love,promote wit and humour,and create 
laughter atwl mirth ?—Is it not the caur>o 
of sirifeand anger, the fountain of health, 
and the source of wisdi^ and talent ? 
It makes men forget poverty and im¬ 
prisonment; it banishes sorrow and care; 
and discovers the secrets of the wise and 
crafty. Kings and peasants^, princes 
and patipers, the freeman and the slave, 
alike confess its magical potency. It 
animates the old, and -jpves vigour to 
the young ; it steals- away the senses, 
makes the -brain reel -wWt madness, 
and inspires the soul with hope, joy, and 
courage. When the mind is overcome 
by drunkenness, friend draws the sword 
against the friend of his bosom, the son 
i-egards not the life of his father, the 
husband spurns the much-loved partner 
of his bed, and the mother minds not 
the safety of her infant. Tell me, then, 
in the name of heaven and earth, what 
can he more powerful than wine ?” 

Immediately the second arose, and 
■with humble obeisance to the royal tri¬ 
bunal, cast an exulting and presumptuous 
glance over the attentive throng. T'he 
hopesof fancied victory swelledhis confi¬ 
dent breast as he directed his sycophantic 
harangue to the silent Divan:—king, 
may the great Jehovah make thee 
ha]>py !—Oh, mighty lords and princes, 
listen to my discourse, while I make 
known the tr.'.nscendeut greatness of 
Darius, the king of kings. Is not man 
the lord of the creation ?—Has not 
Ood given him dominion over earth and 
sea ? The Euhjcct-vassals pay tribute to 
their ruler, and bring to him the pro¬ 
duce of their labours; yet the king is 
r.iipremc over these, who are served by 
millions ; these stand obedient to his 
will, and hold their dominions and lives 
at his pleasure. At bis command they 
raise armies, they march against his 
enemies, and, braving death and danger, 
bring the spoils of war and Iry them at 
his feet. 'I'he hushamhnan resigns the 
fruits of his land, and the merchant 
brings the riches of a hundred climates 
into the royal treasure-house. The 
peacocks of India, the gold of Ophir, 
the perfumes of Arabia, the <foru of 


Egypt, the wines of the Western Isles,* 
are poured into the lap of the glorious 
conqu^pr of nations. Millions of sub¬ 
jects touch the ground with their fore¬ 
head at his name; legions of soldiers are 
marshalled in the field of battle by his 
imperial fiat; attendant ))rinces wait 
round tiis couch, and bend before his 
footsfohl. _ The proudest lordlings, ami 
the richest nobles, arc as inferior to the 
dread sovereign of tlic earth, as the 
lowly tree of the valley to the towering 
cedars of Lebanon. Is there aqy, hut 
the great (»od, equal in power and ma¬ 
jesty to Darius, king of the RIedes and 
I’ersiaQs ? Great and glorious is our 
lord the kingl—God save the king !— 
Long live tlie king!—May the king live 
for ever !! l-j-” 

No sooner bad the flatterer ceased to 
speak, than reiterated plaudits echoed 
to.the vaulted roof, loud and frequent 
as the dashing of the breakers on the 
shores of the Caspian sea, or the hel- 
low’ing of the southern blast through 
the forests of the trackless desert. The 
breast of the prince dilateid with con¬ 
scious joy, as he gazed upon the scene 
of pomp and ‘magnificence, while he 
imagined himself a demi-god amidst the 
wondering host,—a denizen of the ce¬ 
lestial regions, w-ho had stooped to earth 
to hold communion with inferior beings. 
By the -waving of the royal hand, the 
shouts of jubilee w'ure hushed, when 
the third, competitor stood forth to 
speak. IJis modest mien and benignant 
aspect prepossessed the hearts of all; 
while the exprtssive gravity of his coun¬ 
tenance, .‘ind Iiis eye beaming with in¬ 
telligence, indicated the workings of a 
lofty mind pregnant^jou/.h noble and 
generous,sentiments. “ Attention held 
them mute,” as the favoured champion 
of the fair poured forth the incense of 
adulation at the shrine of beauty;—" In 
the name of the Lord God Omnipotent, 
health and salutation to Darius the 
king !!! Great is the power of wine, 
that subdues the reason of man ; greater 

* The ^ Isles lying westward of Asia 
Minor, iu'^'tliie jEgcan sea j or, ns it is now 
called, the Archipelago. 

’f ’Q jiaoiXev, 8i ai&voc ftaffiXtvotc ; this 
was the solemn and formal moik of salu¬ 
tation addre.ssed by the Jews and other 
Eastern nations to meir monarchs :—“ And 
all the pi^le shouted, and said, God save 
the King T 1 Samtel, x, 24. ^ 
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is the name of Darius, to whom the 
God of the universe has given dominion 
over the mighty ones of tlie earth. Rut 
is not the force of nature stronger than 
myriads of embattled warriois, more 
universal thfui the wide cminrn of the 
iSledcs and Persians ? Have not women 
conquered the conquerors of nations ? 
Kings and nobles, statesmen and cap¬ 
tains, philosophers and poets,—all who 
arc gifted with the faculties of speech 
and reason, are they not sprung from 
women ? They bring glory and joy to 
kingdoms and cities, honour to families, 
and pleasure to their husbands. What 
do men covet more than gpld and silver? 
yet these they willingly resign for the 
delights of love, and lay their treasures 
at the feet of beauty. The soldier braves 
the sword of his enemy in defence of 
his wife and child; the robber goes 
forth in the gloom of night, and bffogs 
his hard-earned spoil to his mistress; 
and the sailor fears not the dangcr.s of 
the sea, nor the fury of the storm, when 
he is returning to the darling of his 
bosom. How often does a man forsake 
his king, his country, his parents, and 
friends, for the idol of his heart ? Who 
would not prefer the golden gifts of 
love to the intoxicating juices of the 
grape ? The affection of a virtuous 
wife gives a foretaste of the joys of hea¬ 
ven, and is the highest degree of bliss 
which mortals are capable - of enjoying. 
The smile of a beautiful woman is 
brighter than the diamonds of Golconda, 
more cheering than the summer’s sun, 
more electric than the flashfof lightning. 
O magnanimous princes, hear and de- 
decide! Know ye not,. by the lav(r of 
the Medes.r.rid Persians, which altereth 
not,” that whoever touches the person 
of the king, shall be surely put to death? 


yet we have seen the queen Calista, the 
fairest gem of the Persian court—the 
prototype of female excellence—the mas¬ 
terpiece of nature, strike the dread mo¬ 
narch of Asia ; she took the diadetn from 
his sacred head, and placed it on her 
own ; or, if she frowned, the king would 
kneel at her feet, and strived be recon¬ 
ciled to her favour. What theme more 
delightful to man than the praises of 
woman? O divinely, perfectioned wo- 
ntan ! in her is comprised the tenderness 
of the mother, the sacred love of a 
sister, endearing name of wife. How 
many prayers are breathed to Heaven 
by tfj^e rifFeCti^ate mother, for the wel¬ 
fare of her bhj'J while lie lies cradled in 
her arms. Her gentle admonition wides 
our wandenng footsteps through the 
mazes of youth, and checks the impe¬ 
tuous career of jiassion. IVhen man¬ 
hood is stamped on the hrow, we feel 
the link of nature draws us to court the 
smile of woman, who becomes the part¬ 
ner of prosperity, the solace in arKer- 
sity, the ministering angel in affliction, 
the guiding star through the storms of 
lifc. Without the society of-woman, 
our existence is a blank—our life barren, 
cheerless, and comfortless as the wil¬ 
derness; and he who knows not the 
delights of wedlock has missed the great 
object of his being.” 

Here paused the gallant youth; when 
the king looked round on nis assenting 
courtiers, well pleased to hear the tri¬ 
umphant cause of woman defended with 
such grace and eloquence: but a thank¬ 
ful and approving smile from the female 
train emboldened the heart of their 
champion, and Calista received from 
the hand of the monarch the laurel- 
crown, with which she graced the brows 
of her noble advocate. 


PORTFOLIO. 


MekoirS of a Female Sculptor. 
—Foreign journals have t^b^aounced the 
death of the celebrated Teresa Benin- 
campi, the pupil of Canova; the particu¬ 
lars, of her life are not generally known. 
Her father was a native of filome, and 
a worker of mosaics, who had a nu¬ 
merous family, of which T^sa was the 
youngest daughter. Her beauty was so 


remarkable, that she obtained the name 
of hfkelh Romaine; her disposition was 
exceRenf, and at an early age she was 
noted for strength of mind and firmness 
*of character, iihe was married at six¬ 
teen, but her marri-age was an unhappy 
one. 

Sic returned very soon to her father’s 
occupation, to which she joined the study 
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of literature: licr instructor was the 
Abbe Battistini, a respectable old man, 
of great learning and amiability of temr 
per. Teresa,made wonderful progress 
in her studies, and was soon admitted to 
the intimacy of the celebrated Maria 
Pizelli, called Leda, by the Society of 
Arcadiaiis;^'^ 

The Cardinal Albani one day found 
some visiters in the rich gallery that or¬ 
namented his villa. He« ho overheard 
some ingenious remarks that /a brlla 
Tercsimi addressed to her old master, 
the Abbv;: the Cardinal approacliod, and 
entered into conversation, with^which 
ho was so much delighjted, that the 
next day the major domd^i the CSS'di- 
nal waited on la heUe llmiamp, and 
prcsentcfl her from his nmi;er a deed 
that entitled her to receive a pension of 
six hundred Jlornan crol^ns. Teresa 
positively declined this princely bounty, 
but it gave occasion for a sonnet that she 
addressed to the Cardinal, which he- 
c.nne the admiration of all Home as a 
model of grace, wit, and happy inspi¬ 
ration. 

When Teresa had attained her thir¬ 
tieth year, she hceame weary of the 
labour of a mosaicisie. She studied de¬ 
sign under the celebrated Cccchi whe¬ 
ther she would have excelled in this aft 
is not exactly known, as she became 
known to the great Canova,'^y mean.s of 
a sonnet she addressed to Inin, on hiS 
statue of Jlehe. The culogium np- 
])oarcd so W’orthy of the subject to the 
\’onolian I’hidias, that he made fre¬ 
quent visits to Teresa. Many delightful 
evenings were spent in his company by 
the charming vwsuicistc; here she met 
all those v/ho were distinguished in 
Home by talent in the arts and lite¬ 
rature. 

On the death of ^Maria Pizelli, her 
praises were celebrated by the academy 
ill seven languages (winch was the num¬ 
ber she knev,-). Teresa carried off the 
jirize decreed for the best elegy in Ita¬ 
lian blank verse. 

Canova, who honoured his art by the 
liberality with which lie encouraged 
people of talent, felt an eafnest desire to 
initiate Teresa in the secrets of Praxi¬ 
teles. The great inaslcr gave lier the 
first lessons, and in a little time his 
pupil attained a degree of excellence 
that is usually the result of many years 
of study and constant practice. 


The first work she achieved w’as a 
hust of the Duke of Saxo Gotha. She 
tint idly, presented it to her master, who 
showed his opinion of its merits, by the 
inscription he immediately wrote on its 
pedeblal, “ By a pupil and friend of 
tlano\a." Thus in less than four years, 
without neglecting literature, Teresa 
became a sculptor of the first order. It 
was not till the end of 1807 that she rc- 
ceivctl her first lessons. 

She afterwards produced a bust of 
“ Pius VII.” “ Love sleeping .until 
avvakened by Jealousyand the “Peni¬ 
tent.” Thc.se works are equally beauti¬ 
ful and delicate; and the extraordinary 
talents of this female were not more rc- 
maikable than her modesty. She ob¬ 
tained the honourable post of Profes.sor 
of Sculpture in the aegderay of Flo¬ 
rence, a imUpic in the annals of the arts. 
Faithful to literaty^re, she did not ne¬ 
glect her books and the learned aca¬ 
demics of the Tibcrihe and the Arca¬ 
dians counted her among their num¬ 
bers. 

In the mid.st of her increasing fame, 
lliis celebrated professor died on the Syd 
of February, 1830. She expired soon 
after .a journey she had taken to Flo¬ 
rence, in the humble apartment of a 
jposaichte, in La Via della Croce, at 
Home. 

She died • wortli nothing. She had 
devoted all her earnings to the .support 
and succour of her brothers and sister. 

The Narcissus— EMni.rM or Shi.r- 
Lovii.'—The mythology of the ancients 
relates that Narcissus was a very silly 
youth, of whom Tcresias, tlic prophet, 
being asked concerning the child’s for¬ 
tune at his birth, answeredj lie should 
lii'C so long ds he did not see himself.’’—-^ 
lie proved so beautiful that all the 
nynqihs fell in love with him, but he 
slighted them all. Echo, the nymph, 
particularly became enamoured of him ; 
but the unsentimental stripling treated 
her attachment with scorn. But thirst 
■—not for ivine, but for xrater —was at 
length his ruin ; for one day, Avhile in¬ 
dulging hiinself to drink at a cool pel¬ 
lucid spring; Ke perceived his own image 
in the clearness of the fountain (for 
looking-glasses were then unknown), 
and became enamoured of himself; 
afterward^-ihe pined away, from the in¬ 
fluence of th^passkm, and was changed 
into a flower own name. This 
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flower was consecrated to the Eumenides, 
and was entwined round their brows. 
It is a scptilchral slirub, and is chiefly 
to be found flourishing in company with 
the grass of the grave. 

The Bi-ack Tiiojin.— Emiilem of 
SoKiunv. — Its blossoms arc fair, and 
attractive to the eye, and sparkling in 
the sunbeam. But their beauty it} eva¬ 
nescent, and beneath them are hidden 
long black thorns and dark leaves. I'lius 
does assumed gaiety, hide a gloomy 
heart.—The smiling lip, and the cheer¬ 
ful broAv, oft belie the deep sadness 
which bloods below. To this dissi¬ 
mulation proud minds are prone, veiling 
their grief from the impertinence of 
curiosity, and the insults of pity. 

Loiin Byron anu ms IIeviewkus. 
—A Fable from ihc French oj' Tie la 
Viirne.—“ Thou art not an eagle!" 
cried the serpents, when the unfledged 
wing of the nestling failed him in his 
first flight. Soon after, he turned his 
gaze on the full blaze of day, and whilst 
his talons grasped the thunder, and his 
vengeful beak inflicted punishment ou 
the rampant monsters, he replied to 
them, as they hissed in the dust, 

“ If not an eagle, what am X then 

A NOBT.E Reproof. —One day, when 
the Marechal Bassorapierre presented 
himself before Louis XIII. the king 
demanded how old he was. “ Forty 
ears,” replied the French warrior. The 
ing testified some .surprise. “ Sire,” 
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said Bassompierre, 1 do not reckon 
the ten that I passed in the Bastile 
among the jeavs of my life—for they 
were not spent in your service. 

Barr ONE, a beggar in Rome, is one 
of the best models for the artists. He 
is in himself St. Peter, St. Ja«nes, Beli- 
sarius, Pluto, St. Dominie, aiul Julius 
(.-'ivsar. His head, Roman, admirably 
dc'signed, and of a character the most 
noble and expressive, is crc'wued with 
a forest of hair, black as the raven’s 
wing, and covering his shoulders; fine 
sparkling eyes, redundant with life, and 
indicating, as it were, the presence and 
strength of terrible passions—his height 
almost superhuman—and his attitudes 
such as those''in which a classic fancy 
would invest the forms of a C'oriolanus 
or a Brutus. IJis physiognomy is fero¬ 
cious— his address courteous—his lan¬ 
guage laconic—and not without dignity. 
He begs, he basks in the sun, and when 
sharply pinched by hunger, he lends 
himself to an artist as a model, at the 
rate of a scudo a day; then he returns 
to the sun, to enjoy the wages of what 
he denominates his labour : which being 
expended, he has recourse to begging—^ 
hut never to the artist’s studio, except¬ 
ing as a last resource, and when utterly 
destitute. 

A (’oxFESsoR, who was listening to 
the sins of a fair penitent, struck with 
surprise demanded her name .—“ Par¬ 
don me, father,” replied she, with wit 
and modesty, “ my name is no sin.” 


of 


tJiE UNDYING ONE ; and other Poems, 
litf the lion. Mrs. Norton. London: 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 

Our literature, and particularly that 
of late years, is not a little indebted 
to females; and if we look, even with 
a favourable eye, upon the poems put 
forth by the “ Lords of the Creation,” 
they will sink not a little in comparison 
with that which we have just hastily 
perused. Mrs. Norton had already dis¬ 
tinguished herself ; but in “ The Un¬ 
dying One” — no bad name we can 
assure our readers for the pogm under 
review, for it is destined to become a 
stock volume—she has surpassed most, 

VOL. I, 


if not all the writers of the last few 
months;—and surely never was the tem¬ 
per of a critic more tried than since 
the first of January, by the innumer¬ 
able volumes of jingling rhymes, which 
“ he, she (and, with the Court Journal 
before our eyes, wc may add), or it," 
must have been compelled to scan, if 
not to read# during so short an interval. 
The authoress of “ The Undying One,” 
as •may be anticipated, has taken her 
subject from the idea of “ The Wander¬ 
ing Jew”—the being cursed with end- 
loss life on earth: and, holding in great 
contcnfI)t the uniformity which others 
have thought should be kept up at the 
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expense of originality, dignity, and force, 
she has varied her metre to her subject, 
and given its what hypercritics would 
call broken fragments in almost every 
form, each beautiful in its kind, and 
varying as much in sentiment as in 
style, though forming one beautiful 
whole. The lovers of the romantic will 
be delighted with the tale which has 
been scarcely surpassed in interest. 
Joy, sorrow, tenderness, love, passion, 
mystery, &c. are drawn with such 
strength and harmony of colour, that 
not to admire would indicate the ab> 
sence of all sensibility, the total lack 
of taste. The minor poems lay atrong 
claims to notice. We will not anticipate 
for our readers a story witfe which they 
will be interested and delighted; hut 
we shall not part with the volume until 
we have made them acquainted with 
some of its beauties—beauties of so de,. 
cided a character, that we think it un¬ 
necessary to give them the aid of any 
further connexion with the narrative, 
than to mention that the being, doomed 
to everlasting life, loves, and is beloved. 
The scenes which arise out of this 
state of endless existence arc singular. 
With unfading memory he loses friend 
after friend—wife after wife—^his hands 
are stained with murder—^his life is one 
of misery and crime—he knows joy only 
to have it snatched from' him. But to 
our extracts. 

We shall meet no more on the sunny hill, 
Where the lonely wild-flower springs and 
dies ; 

We shall meet no more by the murmuring 
rill, 

Where the blue cool waters idly rise.' 

The srnshine and flowers all bright remain, 
In their lonely beauty, as of yore ; 

But to me ’twill never be bright again : 

We shall meet no more—-we shall meet 
no more! 

We .shall meet no more in the lighted halls, 
Amid happy faces and gay young hearts; 
I may listen in vain as each footstep falls— 
1 may watch in vain as each form departs ? 

There are laughing voices ; hift; thy young 
tone 

Its cheerful greeting liath ceas’d to pour; 
Thy form from the dancing train is gone : 
We shall meet—wo shall meet—no more 1 

The following contains some'beauti¬ 
ful imagery: 

( 


One eve, at spring-tide’s close, we took our 
Way, 

When eve’s last beams in soften’d glory 
fell, 

Lighting her faded form with sadden’d ray, 
Ami the sweet spot where we so loved to 
dwell. 

Faintly and droopingly she sat her down 
By the blue waters of tlie Guadalquivir, 
With darkness on her brow, but yet no 
frown— 

Like the deep shadow on that silent river : 
She sat her down, I say, with face upturn’d 
To the dim sky, which twilight was for¬ 
saking ; 

And in her eyes a light unearthly hiirn’d— 
The light which spirits give whose chains 
are breaking! 

And, as she gazed, her low and tremulous 
voice. 

In murmuring sweetness, did address the 
earth 

With mournful rapture, which makes none 
I’ejoice, 

And gladness which to sorrow doth give 
birth. 

She paused, and on the river bent her 
glance, 

As if .she loved to see the waters dance, 

And dash their silver sparkles on the shore, 
In mockery of Ocean’s giant roar. 

And a half smile lit up that pallid brow, 

A.S, casting flowers upon the silent stream. 
She watch’d the frail sweet blossoms glide 
and go. 

Like human pleasures in a blissful dream." 
And then, with playful force she gently 
flung 

Small shining pebbles from the river’s brink. 
And o’er the eddying waters sadly hung. 
Pleased, and yet sorrowful, to see them 
sink. 

* And thus,’ she said, ' doth human love 
forget 

Its idols ; some sweet blessings float away. 
Followed by one long look of vain regret, 
As they are slowly hastening to decay} 

And some, with sullen plunge, do mock our 
sight. 

And suddenly go down into the tomb. 
Startling the beating heart, who.se fond de¬ 
light 

Chills into tears at that unlook’d for doom; 
And there remains no trace of them, save 
such 

As the soft ripple leaves upon the wave; 

Or a forgotten flower, whose dewy touch 
Reminds us some are withering in the 
grave. 

The myetterious being is thmi re« 
pioached; 
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Breatlie not the \Voril.s, she loved thee: li'ue, 
she loved : 

In that Ae)* virtue, not tliine own, is proved. 
She loved, because the purity within 
Her flfcntle heart was ianoraiice of sin. 
Praise be to heaven, she died ! I little 
tliuu^ht 

Snell words should to my secret soul be 
tau!{ht; 

But I would howl them to the assembled 
world. 

Praise be to heaven, she died I nor saw thee 
hurl’d 

From out the haunts of men with fear and 
hate. 

Like a wan leper from the city’s (rate! 
Praise be to heaven, she died J nor saw thee 
stand 

With shrinking; quivering form, and nerve¬ 
less band— 

The cowardice of guilt within thy heart. 
And shaking thee—all devil as thou art! 
Go!—the poor leper, scarr’d, and pale, 
and wan, 

And driven groaning from his fellow man ; 
Trailing his loathsome languid limbs afar. 
And gazing back where all his loved ones 
are,— 

The loved, who love him not:—oh! he is 
tree 

From ill or sadness, when compared with 
thee. 

Tiitjugh all forsake him as he helpless lies, 
And, straining his dim eyes, doth wonder 
where 

Arc those who should watch o’er him as be 
dies, 

Cool his hot mouth, and soften his de¬ 
spair ; 

Though in the dust with agony lie rolls— 
Ilis is the body’s plague, and tliine, and 
f/ibje—the soul’s! 

There is a good deal of originality in 
the following passages: 

I .saw the inconstant lover come to take 
Farewell of licr he loved in better days, 
And, coldly careless, watch the heart-strings 
brcalt— 

W'liich heat so fondly at his words of 
praise. 

She was a faded, painted, guilt-how’d 
thing. 

Seeking to mock the hues of early spring, 
Wl»en misery and years had done their 
worst 

To wither her away. Tlie hlg tears burst 
From out her flashing eyes, which turn’d 
on him 

With agony, reproach, and fear, wliile dim 
Each object swam in her uncertain sight 
And n.ature’s glories took the hue of night. 
There was, in spite of all he^ passion’s 
storm, 

A wild revolting beauty in her form; 


A beauty as of sin, when first she comes 
To tcinpl U-* bom our cidsn and ple.asant 
lio.ncj. 

Tier voice, with the appealing tone it took. 
Her soft clear voice, belied her fearless 
look; 

And woman’s Icndorness seem’d ulill to 
dwell 

In that full hosom'^ agonizing swell. 

And /o? stood tbciv, tlic woi shipp’d One of 
years— 

Mick of her fondne.ss—iiiigrv at her tears} 
Choking the loathing words wliich rose 
within 

The heart whose passion temjited her to sin; 
While with a strange sad smile lost hours 
she mourns, 

And jiVays and weeps, and weeps and prays 
by turns. 

She stood beside the waters, but her eyes 
Were not upon tlie river, nor the skies, 

Nor on the fading things of earth. Her 
soul 

AV.is wrapt in hitlerness—ami evening stole 
Cliill o’er her form, while yet witii nerve¬ 
less hand 

She sought to throw her burden from the 
land. 

’Twas pitiful to see her strive in vain. 

Rise sternly up, then melt to love again; 
AS'ith horrible energy, and lip rompress’d,' 
Hold forth her child—then str.iin it to her 
breast 

(’onvuhivcly, as if some gentle thought 
Of all its helpless beauty first was brought 
Into her wildev'd mind — the soft faint 
smile.s, 

Whose charm the mother of her tears be¬ 
guiles, 

Wliich speak not aught cf mirth or mcni- 
nient, 

But of full confidence, and deep content. 
Which were to her a language, lise up 
now— 

And, like a torrent bursting from its 
bounds. 

Swell in her heart, and shoot across her 
brow. 

Oh! she who plans its death in her despiiir. 
Hath tended it with fond and watchful 
care; 

Hath borne it wearily f'»’ mauv a mile. 
Repaid with one fond glance, or gentle 
smile; 

Hath W'litch’d through long dark nights with 
patient ln»'e, • 

AA^ieij some light sickness struck her nest¬ 
ling dove; 

And yearn’d to hear its pain, when that 
meek eye 

Turn’d on her, with appealing agony ’. 
liook 04^ her now!—that faint and feverish 
start 

Hath waken’d all the mother in her heart; 

' 2 i 2 
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That feeble cry hath thrill’d her very 
frame ;— 

Was it for murder such a soft heart came ? 
She %vill not do it.—Fool! the spirit there 
Is stronger far than love—it is despair! 
Mothers alone may read that mother’s woe: 
Her heart may break — but she, will strike 
the blow. n. 

Once more she pauses; bending o’er its 
face, 

Calm and unconscious in its timid grace ; 
Then murmurs to it by the chilly wave, 

Fre one strong effort dooms it to the grave. 

And perhaps the next ci'tract'is not 
inferior to finy in the volume.. 

One night a dream disturb’d my frenzied 
soul. 

Methought, to Miriam I confess’d the whole 
Of what (lion know’.st, and watch’d her 
young glad face. 

That on her hrow her feelings I might trace. 
Methought that, as I gazed, the flushing 
red 

Once more upon' her [cheek and bosom 
spicad, 

As when she told her love ; and then—and 
then— 

(How strongly docs that vision rise again!) 
F)ach hue of life by gradual shades with¬ 
drew, 

Till cv’ii her dark blue eyes seem’d fading 
too. 

Paler and paler—winter and more, white— 
Gazing upon me in the ghastly light. 

His features grew; till all at length did 
seem 

Like moving marble, in that sickly dream. 
Except the faded eyes ; they faintly kept 
The hue of life, and look’d on me, and 
wept. 

And still she spoke not, but stood weeping 
there. 

Till I was madden’d with mine own de- 
s]iair— 

And woke. She lay beside me, who was 
soon 

'Po pei Ish by my hand; the pale clear moon 
O’er her fair foim a marble whiteness 
threw. 

And wild within my heart the madness 
grew. 

I rush'd from out that chamber, and I 
stood 

By tlie dim Avalcra of the moon-lit flood; 
And in that hour of frantic misery, 

I thought my vision told how she would die, 
Pining and weeping.—I return’d again, 

And gazed upon her with a sickening pain. 
Her fair soft arms were flung above her 
head, 

And the deep rose of sleep her cllfeek was 
tinging: 
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The tear which all who follow me must 
shed. 

Slept ’noath the lashes which those orbs 
were fringing. 

And there she lay—so still, so statue-like— 
I stagger’d to her— 

I lifted up my desperate arm to strike—- 
Linda—1 slew her ! 

Once—only once—she faintly strove to rise; 
Once—only once—she call’d upon my 
name; 

And o’er the dark bine heaven of those eyes. 
Death, with its midnight shadows, slowly 
came. 

That tone’s despairing echo died away; 

The last faint quivering pulsation ceased 
To thrill that form of beauty, as it lay 
From all the storms and cares of life re¬ 
leased ; 

And I .sat by the dead. F.'ist o’er my soul 
A dream of memory’s treasured relics stoic. 
And the day rose before me, and the hour. 
When Miriam sat within her own sweet 
bower, 

The red rich sunset lighting on her cheek ; 
Afraid to trust her.self to move or speak. 
Conscious and shrinking—while I strove to 
trace 

Her bosom’s secret on her guileless face. 

I turn’d lo press her to my burning heart— 
I that had slain her—W’hereforc did I start > 
Cold, pure, and pale, that glowing check 
was laid, 

And motionless each marble limb was 
lying: 

Clos’d were those eyes which tears of pas¬ 
sion shed, 

And hush'd the voice that call'd on me 
in dying. ' 

Gone!—gone!—that frozen bosom never 
more, 

Press’d to mine own, in rapture shall be 
beating; 

Gone 1 —gone!—her love, her struggles—all 
was o'er, 

Life, weary life, would bring for us no 
meeting! 

Wc shall conclude our extracts with a 
small piece introduced in the poem. 

“ None remember thee! tliou whose heart 
Pour’d love on all around ; 

Thy name no anguish can impart— 

'Tis a forgotten sound. 

Thine old companions pass me by 
With a cold bright smile, and a vacant eye. 
And none remember thee 
Save me. 

“ None remember thee ! thou wert not ' 
BeauteOiUS as some things are ; 

No gloiy beam’d upon thy lot, 
hly pale and quiet star. 
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Like fi winter bud that too soon hath burst, 
Thy cheek was fading from llic first— 

And none remember thee 
Save me ! 

“ None remember thee ! they could spy 
Nouglit, when they gazed on thee. 

But thy soul’s deep love in thy quiet eye— 
It hath pass’d from their memory. 

The gifts of genius were not tliiiie ' 

Proudly before the world to shine— 

And none remember thee 
Save me! 

“ None remember thee ! now thou’rt gone, 
Or they could not choose but'weep, 
AVhen they think of thee, my gentle one, 

In thy long and lonely sleep. 

Fain would I murmur thy name and tell—• 
How fondly together we used to dwell— 
But none rcmeinbcr thee 
Save me J” 

The minor pieces, or at least two or 
three of them, shall tell their own 
stories j they exemplify the versatility 
of the author’s genius, and bespeak 
in strong terms, her unfettered powers. 
There is no sameness—no mannerism— 
every thing she touches is touched ex¬ 
quisitely. 

We have been friends together, 

In sunshiiie and in shade ; 

Since first beneath the chestnut-trees ^ 
In infancy we played ; 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 

A cloud is on thy brow ; 

We have been friends together— 

Shall a light word part us now ? , 

Wc have been gay together. 

We have laugh’d at little jests 
For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our bresists. 

But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 

And suItGlFglooms thy brow ; 

We have been gay together— 

Shall a light word part us now ? 

We have been sad together, 

We have wept with bitter tears,’ 

O’er the grassgrown graves, where slum¬ 
bered 

The hopes of early years. 

The voices which are silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow j , 

We have been sad together— 

Ob ! what shall part us now ? 

HABT.L. 

Know ye in ages past that tower' 

By human hands built strong end high f 
Arch over arch, with magic power, 

Rose proudly, each successive hour, 

To reach the happy sky. 


It rose, till human prule was crush'd— 
Quick came tlie unexpected change ; 

A moment ev’iy tone was hush’d 
And then again they freely gush’d. 

But .sounded wild ami strange. 

Loud, quick, and clear each voice was heard. 
Calling for lime, and stone, and wood; 
A// uttered words—hut not one word, 

More than tlio carrol tif a bird, 

Their fellows underslooJ. 

Is there no Babel but that one. 

The storied tower of other days ? 
Wlicre.rouiid the giant pile of stone. 
Pausing they stood, their labour done,' 

To listen in amaze. 

Fair springs the tower of hope and^fame. 
When all our life is fairy land ; 

Till, scarcely knowing what to blame. 

Our fellows cease to feel the same—■ 
fPe cease to understand.' 

Then, when they coldly smile to hear ' 

The burning dreams of earlier days, 

The rapid fall from hoiic to fi'ar. 

When eyes whose ev’iy glance was dear. 
Seem changing as they gaze— 

Then, when wc feel ’twere vain to speak 
Of fervent hopes, aspirings high. 

Of thoughts for which all words arc weak. 
Of wild far dreams, wherein wc seek , 
Kuowledgii of earth and sky— 

Of communings with nature’s God, 

When impulse deep the soul hath moved ; 
Of tears which siuk within the sod, 

Where mingling witli the valley clod, 

Lies something we have loved— 
TAen comet A ours: —and better theirs— 

Of stranger tongues together brought. 
Than that in which we all have shares, 

A Babel ‘in a wfjrld of cares— 

Of feeling and of thought! 

THE AUAB’S FAKEWELI, TO IlIS UOnSE.' 

My beautiful 1 my beautiful! that standcst 
meekly by 

With thy proudly arch’d and glossy neck, 
and dark and licry eye ; 

Fret not to roam the desert now, with all 
thy winged speed— 

/ may not mount on thcc again—thou’rt 
sold, my Arab steed ! 

Fret not with that impatient hoof—snuff not 
the breezy wind— 

The further that thou fliest now, so far am 
I behind < * 

The stranger hath thy bridle rein—thy 
faster hath his gold— 
neet-]iinb’dandbc.iiitir'dfarewell! thou’rt 
sold, my steed—thou'rt sold ! 

Farewell! these freeuntired limbs full many 
a infle must roam, 

To rea ch Ufe chill and wintry sky which 
clou^Tiic stranger’s home; 
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Some other hand, less fond, must now thy 
corn and bed urcjmre ; ^ 

Tin; silky mane I braided once, must be 
another’s care; 

The luornintr sim shall dawn again, but 
never more M'ith tliee 

Shall I gallop through the desert paths, 
wliero wc were wont to be : 

Evening shall darken on the earth; and 
oer the sandy plain 

Some other steed with slower step shall 
bear me home again. 

Yes, thou must go! the wild free ifreeze, 

^ the brilliant sun and sky, ’ 

Thy master’s home—from all of these, niv 
exilcfl one must fly, 

fiiy proud dark eye will grow less proud, 
tliy step become less fleet, ’ 

And vainly shall thou arch thy neck, thy 
iiiaste/s hand to meet. 

Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye 
glancing bright, 

Only in sleep shall hear again that step so 
firm and light; 

And when f raise inv dreaming arm to check 

or cheer thy speed. 

Then must 1 .starting, wake to feel— 
thou’rt so/ii, my Arab steed ! 

Ah ! rudely then, unseen by me some cruel 
hand may chide, 

Till foam-wreaths lie, like <‘rested waves, 
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I cmild not live a day, and iiiou), that we 
■should meet no more ! 

They tempted me, niy beautiful! for hun¬ 
ger’s power is strong— 

Tliey tempted me, my beautiful! but I have 
loved too long, 

Wm .said tlint I had giv’n thee up ? Who 
said that thou wert sold ? 

"J’ls false—’tis false, my Arab steed ! I 
fling them back their gold ! 

Thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour 
the distant plains; 

Away ! wlio ovcrtakp,s us now, shall claim 
r/iL’e for lii.s pains !” 

\oIum,, which we must now close : not 
however, without feeling somewhat more 
than proud of the opportunity of con¬ 
gratulating our fair friend.s ^gain and 
again upon us production at a period 
when poems of Jittlo or no mori/ wcTe 
setting , 1 , upon us, like a spring tide! 
overwhelming ns with books of alfsizes J 
books to which we begrudged the room 

llm wc must congratu- 

mc the fair authoress, too, upon having 
fiiVTii us a splendid volume, destined to 

Rant uw™" 


along thy panting .‘•ide. 

And the rich idood that is in thee swells, in 
thy indignant pain, ! 

Till careless eyes which rest on thcc, may 
count each started vein. 
nw they ill-use ihce ? If I thought—but 
no, it cannot be — 

Tliou art so swift, yet easy curb’d: so 
gentle, yet so free. 

And ycl, if haply when tliou’rt gone, my 
lonely heart slioiild ye.ini— ^ 

Can the liand n Inch casts thefi from it now 
command fliee to return ? 

Return '--alas ! luy Arab steed ! what shall 
thy master do, 

When thou, who wert his all of joy, hast 
vanish’d from his view.’ 

When the dim distance cheats mine eye, and 
through the gath'ring tears 
Thy bright form, frjr a moment, like the 
f;tl;.e mirage appears. 

Slow and unmouiit(»a will I roam, with 
weary foot alone, ■' < 

iierc with fleet step, and joyous bound, 
tlioii oft hast borne me on ; 

And, sitting down by that giren well I’ll 
^ paijsi-.ind sadly think, ’ 

‘It was here he la.w’d liis glossy neck, 
when last I saw him drink !’ 

hcti laxt I sail) thee driuh r-away' the 
the fever’d dream is o’er_ ^ 


ntSTOHIfAL NOTICES OF THE llEFORM- 
ATION IN OERMANY ANI, ENGLANII. 

A.M. London; Longman, Kees, 
Onne, Brown, and Green. 

Tiik most valuable part of this work 
delineates the life and character of Lu¬ 
ther, and the progress of his doctrines 
ni Germany. The particulars of that 
reformer s conduct before the Diet of 
orms, in our opinion the splendid 

• ''onus, which was assembled earlv 

To ^ "’f}’ V Emperor, Charles 

Jo tins assembly Luther wi« summoned to 

friends, who were alarmed, for his safetv 
.should he comply, that wei 4 he s jfe?’ 

the c m ‘'isohev 

the call. «ffe arrived at the City of Worm* 

Oil luc sixtppDth of April attrn«?«ari iw ^ 

.net™, a„,, 

" "• I.' hare rrekoiied J ' 
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full reward of all Ids labours, if vanity and 
the love of applause had been the prineiples 
by which he was influenced. Greater crowds 
assembled to behold him th-an had appeared 
at tlic Emperor’s public entry; his apart¬ 
ments were daily filled with lu’iaces* and 
personages of the highest rank, and he was 
treated with all the respect paid to thos(|^ 
who possess the power of directing the un¬ 
derstanding and sentiments of other men ; 
a homage, more- sincere, as well as move 
flattering, than ^y which pre-enuncnce in 
birth or condition can command. 

He was conducted to the Diet on the fol¬ 
lowing d.ay, by the Marshal Count Pappen- 
heim, who informed him that he would not 
be permitted to address the assembly, but 
must give unequivocal answers to such ques¬ 
tions as should be init to him. Being asked 
whether the books published in his name, 
the titles w’hercof were recited to him, were 
indeed his own publications; and also, if 
they were, whether he was prepared to re¬ 
tract what had been condemned by the 
Pope’s BiilHn them; he replied, that cer¬ 
tainly the hooks weie his, and that he 
should never deny them ; but that with re¬ 
spect to retracting any thing he had ad¬ 
vanced in those books, it was a matter of 
such importance, that he ivqucsled a little 
time to consider, before he gave his answer. 
Accordingly, he was allow'cd till the follow¬ 
ing day, to deliver a verbal and decided 
resolution. 

Encouraged by the plaudits and the arlvice 
of numerous friends, and urged on to con¬ 
stancy by the admiration of the populace, 
he again appeared before the Diet, at the 
time appointed. He delivered a very long 
and eloipicnt oration, in which he declared, 
that some of his writings being published 
purely for the promotion of piety and good 
morals, he could not be expected to con¬ 
demn what botli friends and enemies allowed 
to be useful ?md innocent;—thatothei s being 
directeJ” principally against the tyranny of 
Papistical doctrines, which had given such 
general offence, he could not retract them 
without betraying the cause of liberty and 
truth, which he had hitherto resolved to 
support;—but that, with respect to the 
third portion of his writings, which were 
those written directly against liis various 
adversaries, he would confess, he might 
have departed from that strict line of mild- 
ne.ss and decorum, which he ought to have 
observed ; and that as he made no extraor¬ 
dinary pretensions to sanctity, and was ra¬ 
ther disposed to defend his doctrines than 
his manners, he should only reply in the 
words of the Sarioiuv “If I havo spoken 
evil, bear witness of the eviW' This was 
the only concession he appeared disposed to 
make, except, that if any of his doctrines 
could be proved to be opposed to the Holy 


Scriptures, lie himself would be the first to 
commit them to the flames. Addressing 
himself immediately to the Emperor and 
tlie otlicr piinces who were present, he said, 
that the true doctrine, when publicly ac¬ 
knowledged, was at all times to be regarded 
as a divine blessing; but that to reject it, 
would infallibly bring upon them many 
serious calamities. 

This harangue not being deemed a satis¬ 
factory answer, it was domamied of him to 
’say, simply and unequivocally, whether he 
would or would not retract hi.'i opinion.s and 
writings. Now it was, that all the great¬ 
ness and dignity of his soul becuine mani¬ 
fest, and he boldly replied in the following 
terms: “ Since your Majesty and the Sove¬ 
reigns present, require a simple answer, I 
shall reply thus, without evasion, and with¬ 
out vehemence. Unless 1 be convinced, by 
the testimony of Scripture, or by evident 
reason (for 1 cannot rely on the authority 
of the Pope and Councils alone, since it 
appears tlicy have frctiucntly erred and con¬ 
tradicted each other), and unless iny con¬ 
science be subdued hj' the word of God, I 
neither can nor will retract any thing, seeing 
that to act against niy own conscience is 
ncitlier safe nor honest.” After which he 
added, in bis native German, for lie had 
previously spoken in Latin, “ Ilier utehe 
ich, ieh ffttti nicht andors. Goit hefff mir, 
Ameii," “ Here I take my stand; I can do 
no other; God be my help' Amen.” Never, 
tlirough liis whole life, did Luther appear 
to so much advantage as on this memorable 
.occasion. Adverting to this magnanimous 
reply, a short time before liis death, he 
■aid : “Tluis Godgiv'es us fortitude for the 
occasion; • but I doubt whether I should 
now find myself equal to such a task.” 

Of that portion of the volume which 
treats of tlic lleformalion in England, 
we cannot speak favourably, it is a 
mere compilation from the commonest 
elementary books of fhiglish History, 
containing no information beyond what 
a school-boy or school-girl may com¬ 
municate who has read Goldsmith's 
History of England in their class, and 
occasionally recreated themselves with 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 


C0»VERSATION.SONIlELlGIOK,ttllVA iord 
Byron*and others, held m Caphalonia^ 
, a short time previous to his Lordship’s 
death. By the late James Kennedy, 
M. D. London.: Murray. 

WE have h^ but little inclination to 
entc» into discussion upon matters con¬ 
nected religion ; yet the name of 
Byroefilas so long been associated with 
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infidelity, that we should he culpable 
were vvc to allow a volume which neces¬ 
sarily contains many particulars of his 
moral and religious failings, and some¬ 
thing in his favour, to pass us unheeded. 

Lord IJyron’s friends have been an¬ 
xious to defend him against the charge 
of infidelity, and to palliate his offences 
against religion; and this volume is cal¬ 
culated to show that he was not altoge¬ 
ther indifferent to the subject. It exhibits 
the noble Lord in the character of a very 
active agent for forming schools, and 
distributing the scriptures. It brings 
him forward as one scarcely willing to 
own publicly his respect for the religion 
which his works abused, and yet desirous 
of assisting, privately, those Avho wish 
to spread its consolations- hlr. Kennedy 
was what the worhl call evangelical; yet 
he made larger allowances for irreligion 
than most orthodox men would feel in¬ 
clined to award; and in describing the 
object and subject of so much contro¬ 
versy, the deceased peer, he says simply, 
that he had only “ a slight touch of in¬ 
fidelity."’ However, the following letter 
proves that Lord Hyron had no objection 
to assist a good cause. 

“ Missohvyhif March 4, 1824. 

Besides tlie tracts, &c., wliicli you have 
sent for distriluition, one of the Knglisli 
artificers (hijjht Urownbill, a tinnian), left 
to ray charge a nniuber of Greek Testa¬ 
ments, M'hich I will endeavour to dislnhutc 
2)iopcrly. The Greeks coinphun that the 
trauslalion is not correct, uor in good Ro¬ 
maic ; Ihimhas can decide on that point. I 
am ttying to reconcile the clergy to the 
dibtiibution, Avhich (without due regard 
to their hicr.ircliy) they.might contrive 
to impede or neutralize in the , effect, 
from tlicir power over their people. * • * 
I have consigned your Bibles to Dr. Meyer ; 
and 1 hope that the said Doctor may 
justify your confidence; nevertheless, I 
sli.vll keep an eye upon him. You may 
depend upon inv giving the society a.s fair 
play as Mr. IVilberforoe himself would: 
and any other commission for the good of 
Gieccc will meet with the same attention on 
inv part. * * * I rejoice to hear that 

your school prospers, and [jas.sunj you that 
jour good wislic.s are reciprocal.” 

Lord Byron rather admired the scrip-^ 
tures as a book, than re.spectcd them as 
sacred writings; and would comjtarc the 
Bible frequently witli oAtcr tvorks, in a 
manner which exhibited this sentiment. 
For instance: 


“ ‘ Blit since wc liave spoken of witches,’ 
said Lord Byron, ‘ wdiat think you of the 
witch of Endor f I have always thought this 
the finest and most finished witeh-scone that 
ever was written or conceived ; and you will 
he of my opinion, if you consider all the 
circiimslanccs and the actors in the ca.se, 
together with the gr.avity, simplicity, and 
dignity of the language. It be.ats all the 
ghost-scenes I ever read. The finest con¬ 
ception on a similar subject is that of 
Goethe's devil, Mephistophcles; and though, 
of course, you will give the priority to the 
former, as being in.spircd, yet the latter, 
if j’ou know it, will appear to you—at lea.st 
it does to me—one of the finest and most 
hiiblime specimens of human conception.’ 

“ I smiled at the singular associations 
which brought .such suhje-cts together in 
Lord Byron’s mind.” 

In respect to his conversations, they 
arc just what thos<! who have conversed 
with irreligious men would expect ; like 
all others he dreaded eternal punishment, 
and strove to convince himself there was 
no sucli alternative. 

“ ‘ But why are you,’ said his Lordship, 

‘ so anxious to maintain and prove tlie eter¬ 
nity of hell punishments ? It is certainly 
not a humane doctrine, and appears very 
inconsiste.nt with the mild and benevolent 
doctrines of Christ,’ ‘ I m.aintain it,’ I said, 

‘ lu'cause it is revealed in the Scriplnre.s, 
anil because a di.sbclicf in it renders tlie 
whole of the doctrines of Christ perfectly 
unnecessary, ami is quite subversive of 
them ; and it appears nothing else than a 
delusion of the devil to persu.ade men to 
continue in sin hero, under the assuiaiicc 
that it will he w’cll with them at last.’ 

” A real Cliristian has, in one sense, the 
least occasion, of all others, to tliiiik about 
the punishnicnt of bell. It is not a motive 
of his obedience—because he fe’vric Lora 
love to Ciirist. lie has no oceasimi to 
dread the imnishment of hell, since Gbrist 
h.as rnn.somcd him from this by his blood, 
and prepared him for heaven—bestowing on 
him faitli, and sanctifying him by the influ¬ 
ence of his spirit. But it is the Christian’s 
duty, from a love to the revealed will of 
Godj^and from liiiinanity to his fcllow-crca- 
tnres^o prevent the Scriptures from being 
perverted; and to demonstrate the danger 
of those erroneous opinions, which lead men 
to sinful actions, or to the neglect of that 
great salvation, by which alone they can 
escape that punishment wbicli must be 
eternal.’ 

” ‘ I cannot decide the point,’ said his 
Lordsliip. '»But, to niy present apjirchen- 
.sion, it would be a most desirable thing, 
could it be proved, that, ultimately all 
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created beings were to be happy. Tin's 
M ould appear to be most consistent with the 
nature of God, whose power is omnipotent, 
and whose principal attribute is love. ( 
cannot yield to j-onr doctrine of the eternal 
duration of jninishment; tliis author's 
opinion is mnie humane, and I tliiuk he 
supports it very strongly from Scripture.’ ” 

one or two more extracts, which 
arc in themselves interesting, we shall 
conclude, premising that the book is 
not generally entertaining. 

“ lie displayed great humanity wlien 
some Greeks were buried beneath a part of 
the road, by the falling in of the sand ; 
some of them were killed, and' some seri¬ 
ously injured, Ifc rode in.st.xntly to the 
spot, and was inrensed at the inddl'crenee 
which the Greeks collected shou ed to the 
fate of their eountrymen. Alliuling to this 
rircumstanec, he said that lie came out to 
the Islands prejudiced agjtbist Sir T. M;iit- 
land’s tight government of the Giceks, ‘ hut 
I have now rhanged iny opinion. They arc 
such barhiuians, that if I had the govern¬ 
ment of t'leni, I would pave these very 
roads with them.’ He .sent Dr. Jlriino, 
his physician, to attend the suirerers and to 
su|)|)ly them with medicines. 

“ VVhen he first .arrived at Gephalonla, 
the (Iiijitiiin of his shi]> anchored jnd before 
the military hospital. When Lonl ll\ ron saw 
it he complained of it laughingly to Cajitain 
Scott, as a thing of had omen. ‘ lint,’ 
said ids lordship, when he told the story, 

‘ the Captain, in order to remedy the evil, 
made it still worse ; for nest morning when 
wc awoke, we found he had moored us on 
the opposite shle, it is true, hut it was just 
against the huryiiig-ground.’ lie was .ac¬ 
customed to spend <i good deal of his time 
in joking uitli tlie Captain, who was a sort 
of humoiist himself. ‘ Scott,’ .saidLord 11 ., 
‘ when these fellows of yours take me over to 
fireercTTne you not afraid that they will be 
inspired with a love of liberty, desert you, 
and join the glorious cause of the Greeks i’ 
‘ I am not at all afraid of that,’ said the 
Captain ; ‘•I have taken care that they shall 
not do that.’ ‘ Why, what have you done ?’ 
‘ [ hnx'c done to thum as your loidsliip docs 
to me.' ‘ What is that ?’ ‘ 1 have kept 

them three mouths in arrears,’ Lord Byron 
laughed heartily at the Captain’s joke.” 


MI'MOIRES ET SOUVENIRS d’oNE 
FEMME DE Ql’AI.llE SUR I.E CON- 

8U1.AT ET EMPIRE. Totnes Premier 
et Deuxteme. Paris. 

What degree of credence*is to be 
bestowed upon tlie numerous volumes 
that daily issue from the French press. 


purporting to describe real conversations 
and anecdotes of (he distinguished per¬ 
sons who figured in the annals of the 
French revolution, we are not here about 
to determine. Sonic of them are amusing 
enough, although, in all probability, as 
much founded in fiction as the more ac¬ 
knowledged species of romance. It is 
agreed on all sides that Napoleon, how¬ 
ever capable of managing the lords of 
the creation, in their most stoi my moods, 
was not a little perplexed with the tem¬ 
pers and whims of the ladies of his 
house. This gives an air of probability 
to the following anecdotes. 

“ One morning an Armenian luercliant 
ofl'ered to M.id.imc IVIurat, a cachciiiire 
shawl, barred with red and gold, and figured 
uith cnornioii.s bimclies of llowers ; it was 
in a hideous taste, but it was .strange, and 
odd, the like had never before been seen in 
France ; of course, the price was extrava¬ 
gant—fifteen thousand fraiies.—‘ It i.s ton 
dear, ( cannot have it—■but, heavens ! it is 
heiintifid —1 will give ten thousand.’ 

“ ‘ Nothing less lhau fifteen thousand will 
buy it.’ 

“ Ilortense Be.'iuhariiois enters in the 
midst of the discussion, ami raroline. shows 
her the shawl with admiration. Veiy soon 
this tJricntal wonder is desciihed to Jo¬ 
sephine, who aft'T ofFenug piiv.itejy first 
twelve, and then thirteen and loiirtecn thou¬ 
sand franc.s, the shawl is bought for the 
latter sum, and two day.s pass on without 
Madame Murat being acguairited with the 
deprivation. Meantime she falls sick, and 
keeps her cliamher in a fit of sullemiess, to 
induce her .husband to buy her the shawl ; 
when her mother and brothers visit lu r she 
appears in a state of utter despondency. 

The next evening, Mad.inie Baciocchi 
perceives Josephine attired iii tliis shawl of 
many colours.—She flics to infoim the f.iir 
(iaroline, that she must never hope to be¬ 
come the possessor of thi.s superb tis’-uc. 
Madame Murat begins to weep and soh in 
the most piteous manner. In her anger site 
declare.s to her husband (hat her sister- in¬ 
law had bought the shawl out of pure w'ick- 
cdiioss, for the purpose of rircumventing 
her and breaking her he.iit, ami that she 
will never again speak to Josephine in tlie 
xvhole course of her life. As Aiadainc Mu¬ 
rat kept thi» lesoldtion for tlirec dajs, Ma¬ 
dame Jose])ii Buonaparte, a good w'oniaii,who 

w UK concerned at the divisions in her hus¬ 
band’s family, represented to Josephine the 
cause of I’oiiiiilaintl and advised her to re- 
limiuish the shawll Jn the mean time Na- 
poleon’.s iiioUur^arrives, and reproatlics 
Josephine in^ intemperate a nianiicr, that 
she whj*, a moment befoic, satisfied with 
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having tormented her sister-in-law a little, 
was determined to give up the contested 
point, now declares that the shaud is her 
rightful property, and nothing shall make 
her resign it. The mediation of Madame 
Joseph became useless, and the family up¬ 
roar at last reached the ears of the First 
Consul, who '"ound his mother, his sister, 
and his wife, in the midst of tears, anger, 
and mutual revilings. The coniiueror of 
Areola and Marengo in vain went by turns 
to these refractory ladies, imploring them 
to make p«*ace : each pleaded her cause to 
him with the utmost vivacity, each prayed 
and solicited him to take her part, and each 
finished with accusing him of partiality ; 
Josephine beset him with complaints and 
lamentations, aided by her daughter Hor- 
tensc. Madame Murat had her mother for an 
ally, and Murat who was wofiilly u'eak when 
his sabre was out of his hand, strutted 
about and blustered at the wrongs of his 
wife. At last, Napoleon, who was sorely 
annoyed by these domestic broils, flew into 
one of those fits qf rage that inspired all 
his attendants with terror. The belligerent 
ladies did not evince the slightest dread of 
his anger; Caroline still insisted on having 
the shawl at the price her sister-in-law gave 
for it, and Josephine vowed she would ra¬ 
ther burn it. At last Napoleon interposed 
his sovereign authority, by ordaining that 
Josc]>liinc, as she had circumvented Madaim; 
Murat’s market, should lay hy the shawl, 
and no longer vex Caroline by wearing it; 
and he pacified the latter by the present of 
a niagiiificent pearl necklace.” 

The first person in his family that 
Napoleon aggrandiacd was his eldest sis¬ 
ter, Madame Baciocchi, whom he made 
sovereign of Lucca. Caroline and I’au- 
line were in despair. The author of the 
Memoires gives the following dialogue, 
between the Emperor and his favourite 
sister : 

“ ‘ It appears that sauntering about M'ith 
folded arms, like Baciocchi, is a much surer 
way of getting into your good graces, my 
brother, than shedding his blood on the 
field of battle, us my husband has done for 
you.’ 

“ ‘ He is a marshal of the empire,’ re¬ 
plied Napoleon, gravely. 

” ‘ You could not forget him in your last 
promotion of marshals,* for Ife won that 
title witli his sabre. But what besides have 
you done for him or me ?’ ^ 

“ ‘ I’atience, my sister.’ 

“ ‘ Josepliine is pmp^*‘ss,’ continued the 
fair complainant, ‘ my sitters are princesses, 
and I am nothing.’ 

“ ‘ You are a pretty won<jn, which is 
much better.’ 


“ ‘ Yes; but no thanks to you for that, 
brother.’ 

“ ‘ Calm thyself my dear Ciiroline, I 
will make thee a grand duchess.’ 

” ‘ Ah, hut I would rather bc a queen.’ 

” ‘ No doubt; hut that matter is not so 
easily accomplished.’ 

“ The year ffillowing, after the battle of 
Au.sterlitz, Murat was created grand duke 
of Berg and Cloves, and became at last 
King of Naples, that the spoilt beauty might 
have the diadem she craved for.” 


THE PECULIAR DOCTRIXF.S OF THE 

CHUUOH OF ROME. By the Rev. 

JI. C. O’Donnoghue, A.M, London: 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Browm, and 

Green. 

Tho.se who take delight in the study 
of polemic divinity will find in this 
volume an exposure of the errors of the 
Church of Rome, both in doctrine and 
practice, from the earliest ages. It is 
a hook of compilation useful for re¬ 
ference, by reason of its historical quota¬ 
tions from scarce and almost unattaina¬ 
ble works; yet we must own that copious 
extracts from lightly-writ ten tours, even 
from works of imagination—as the 

Three Years in Italy,” and the writ¬ 
ings of Blanco AVhite (if such be the 
real name of a man who is a clever 
novelist, hut no authority in church 
history), flcgrade the whole plan of the 
book, and render the historical quota¬ 
tions of less effect. 

The following detail of the private 
life of a pope in the interior of his 
palace, conveys information that must 
he interesting to every historical reader. 

“ The Pope has no hours of relaxation, 
is always encumbered with tliCShuti rohcs, 
surrounded by the same attendants, and 
confined within the magic circle of etiquette. 
A morning of business and application 
doses with a solitary meal: a walk in the 
gardens of the Quirinal or Vatican, a visit 
to a church or an hospital are his only 
exercises. The Pope never dines in com¬ 
pany, so that to him a repast is no recrea¬ 
tion ; it is consequently short and frugal, 
Sextus Quintus is said to have confined the 
expenses of liis table to about sixpence ; 
Innocent II. did not exreed half-a-crowii; 
and the late Pontiff, considering the dif¬ 
ferent valuation of money, equalled them 
bf)th in frugality, as the expenses of his 
table never exceeded five shillings a-day. 
On the whole, the person and conduct of 
the Pope, whether in public or in private, 
are under perpetual restraint and inspection. 
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The least deviation from strict propiicty, 
or even frein cvistomary forms, would be 
immediately noticed, published, and cen¬ 
sured in paaquiiiatles. LCo X. loved shoot¬ 
ing, and by the change of dress necessary 
for that ainiisenicnt, gave scandal, (’le- 
inent XIV. (Ganganclli) was advised by 
bis physicians to ride; he rode in the 
neighbourhood of bis Alban villa, and 
offended, it is said, the. people of the 
country not a little by that .supposed levity, 
llencdict XIV. wished to see the interior 
arrangement of a new theatre, and visited 
it before it was opened to the public ; the 
next morning an inscription appeared over 
the door by which he, had entered : ‘ Porta 
snnta; plenary indulgence to all who en¬ 
ter!’ These anecdotes suffice to show the 
joyless nniforniity of the Papal court, as 
well as the strict decorum that pervades 
every department immediately connected 
willi the person of the Pofltirf.’ 

“ Some centurie.s ago, the Popes con¬ 
sidered themselves authorized, hy their 
temporal soveicignty, to give the same ex¬ 
hibitions and foiirnauicnfs, and to display 
the. .same scenes of fe.stivity ami magniti- 
cciice in the Vatican, as were beheld at tlie 
courts and in the palaces of other priiicea; 
nor did such ill-placed pageants seem, at 
that period, to have excited surprise or 
censure. But the influence of the Council 
of Trent, Ihomih its direct interference wii.s 
in(li!.niintlv repelled, reached the recesses 
of the Pontiliciil palace; and the general 
rigour of discipline estahlished by it, ascend¬ 
ed from the members to the head, and, 
at length, ]icrv.uled the whole body. Hence 
the ausli'iT features of the Papal court, and 
the monastic silence tiiat reigns through 
the va.sl apartments of the V’atican and of 
the Uuirinal palaces: m«l hence, also, the 
solitary repasLs, and the perpetual abstemi¬ 
ousness of the Pontiff's table.” 


TKAKSI.ATIONS INTO VEKSE FllOM CO¬ 
MEDIES OF MOUERE AND CASIMIR 
DE LA VIGNE, &C. E. JjOH- 

clon: S. Low. 

These translations want the wit ami 
point of the originals, though they are 
wot without merit. 'ITte minor poems 
are amusing. The following is a fair 
specimen: 

” THE DATS OF CHIVALtiy. 

Sir Marmaduke was a knight so bold, 

He won all hearts in the, days of old, 

On him the ladies’ eyes were b^, 

When he took his place at the Tournament} 
For two to two, or two to four, 

He’d justed all when the sport was o’er. 


His greaves down his thighs so gracefully 
fall. 

They shine like plate.s in a college hall'; 
While many a lion, .and scutcheon grim. 
Glare from his corslets outward brim ; 

A goodly sight, it riiu.st be confest, 

With his casque on head, and his spear in 
rest, 

For ladies* love, that is, for groans. 

Fair words, and ruffs, and broken bones ; 
But his horse turn’d lame, his arm less 
bold, 

Ilis mistress false, his passion cold ; 

A younger knight hath won the day. 

And given onr friend a rough conyc; 

He lies be,ucnth the cypress-tree, 

A type of the fate of Chivalry.” 


three courses and a dessert. The 

Decorations hif George Cruickshank. 

London: V'izetcJly and Hranston. 

One of the most spirited and varied 
of th uickshank’s works; and one among 
the successful attempt.s to be witty in 
the writing of short sketches. The au¬ 
thor, however, is infinitely indebted to 
the iniinitabre pencil of the artist, and 
the work must be seen to be understood 
or appreciated. Th^ following is one 
of the sketches; 

"Tua Deaf Postilion. —In the mon^ 
of January, 1804, Joey Huddle, a wC^ 
known postilion on the North road, caught 
a cold through sleeping without his night¬ 
cap ; deafne>s was, cv'enliinlly, the couse- 
quence, and, us it will presently apiteur, a 
young fortune-hunter lost twenty thousand 
pounds and a handsome wife, through Joey 
Huddle’s indiscretion in omitting on one 
fatal occa.sion to wear his sixpenny woollen 
nightcap. 

” Joey did not discontinue driving, after 
his mislurtune; his eyes and his .sjmrs were, 
generally speaking, of more utility in hi .4 
monotonous avoention, tium liis ciirs. Ilis 
stage was, invariably, nine miles up the 
road, or a * short lifteen’ down towaids 
Gretna; and be had repeated his two rides 
so often, that he could have gone over the 
ground blindfold. People in chaisea are 
rarely given to talking to their postilions ; 
•Joey knew, by experience, what were the 
two or th^e iiiiflortant questions in post¬ 
ing, and the usual times when aud where 
they were asked, and he was always pre- 
ptived with the utoper answers. At those 
parts of the roadlvhere objects of interest 
to strangers occtyred, Joey faced about on 
his s<'t(klle, andm he perceived tbe eyes of 
his passengers fixed upon him, their lips in 
motion, uud their fingers pointing towards 
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a gentleman’s scat, a fertile valley, a bean- 
tifiil stream, or a fine wood, he naturally 
enough presnined that tliey were in the act 
of iniiniring what the sc.it, the Milley, the 
stream, or the nood was called; aiul he 
replied according to the fact. The noi.se of 
the wheels was a very good excuse for .such 
trilling liluiulcr.s as Joey occasionally made ; 
and whenever lie found him.sclf prrigressing 
towards a dilemma, he very dexterously 
contrived, by means of a sly poke with bis 
spur, to make bis band horse evidently 
require the whole of his attention. At the 
joiirney’.s end, when the gentleman he had 
driven produced a purse, Joey, without 
looking at his lips, knew that he was a.sk- 
ing a question, to ubicli it w.as his duty 
to reply. ‘ Tiiirteen and sixpence,’ or 
‘ Tuo-aud-twenty shillings,’ according as 
the job bad been, ‘ the short up,’ or ‘ tlic 
long down.’ If any tnore que.stions were 
a.sked, Joey .suddenly recollected something 
that demanded his immediate attention ; 
begged pardon, promised to be back in a 
moment, and dis.appcared, never to return. 
The natural expression of his feature.s indi¬ 
cated a remarkably taciturn disposition; 
almost every one with whom be came in 
contact was deterred by bis pbysiogiiomy 
from asking him any but necessary ques¬ 
tions; and as lie was experienced enough 
to answer, or cuithing enough to evade 
these, when be thought fit, but few tra¬ 
vellers ever discovered Joey Diiddle wa,s 
-^eaf. So blind is man in some cases, oven 
to'^’liis bodily defects, that Joey, judging 
from his general success in giving correct 
replies to the queries propounded to liim, 
almost doubted bis own infirmity; and 
never would admit that he was above one 
point beyond a little bard of hearing. 

“ On the 1st of June, in the year 
1800, about nine o’clock in the morning, 
a chaise and four was perceived approacli- 
ing towards the inn kept by Joey’s master, 
at a lirst-r.atc Grctna-greCn gallop. As it 
da.sbed up to the door, the postboys vo¬ 
ciferated the usual call for two p.iir of po.st- 
borses in a hurry; but unfortunately the 
innkeeper li.ul only Joey and his tit.s at 
home; and as the four Iiorses which bioiiglit 
the chaise from the last posting-liousc had 
already done a double job that day, the 
l.ids would not ride fbcm on, through so 
lieavy a stage as the ‘ long doAvn,* 

“ ‘ How cxec.ssivclv prmoking,’ said one 
of the tr.ivelleis, ‘ I anf eertatn that our 
pursuers are not far behind us. The idea 
of h.iving the cup of bliss dasiied from ihy 
very bps — of such hoi^uty and alllnence 
being snatched from m^ for the want of 
a second paii of paltry posters, drives me 
frantic 1 ’ 

“ ‘ A Grcliia Green nfF!iif^,T]iresume, 
sir ?” observed the inquisitive laMcord. ^ 


“ The gentleman made no scruple of ad¬ 
mitting that be bad run away with the fair 
young creature who accompanied liiiii, and 
that she was entitled to a fortune of twenty 
thousand pound-., one half eif which,’ con¬ 
tinued the gentlem.in, ‘ I would give, if I 
had it, to be this instant behind four horses, 
scampering away, due north, at full speed.' 

“ ‘ 1 can u.ssiire yon, sir,’ .said the land¬ 
lord, ‘ that a fresh pair of such animals as 
1 oiler you, will carry you over the ground 
as quick as if you bad ten doy.en of the re¬ 
gular road-hacks. No man keeps better 
c.attle. than I do, and thi.s pair beats all the 
others in my .stables by ten miles .an hour. 
Hut in ten minutes, perhap.s, ami certainly 
M itliia half an liour—’ 

“ ‘ Half an hour ! half a luimii^c’s delay 
might Him me,’ replied the gentleman ; ‘ I 
liojie I .shall Imd the character yon have 
given your cattle a correct one.—Hash on, 
postilion.’ 

“ Before this short conversation between 
the gertlcnian and the innkeeper was con¬ 
cluded, tiocy Duddlehad put to his horses, 
which were, of course, ke[»t liariies.scd, and 
taken his .seat, prepared to .start at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice, lie kept his eye upon the 
inkeeper, who gave the naiial signal of a 
rapid wave of tiie hand, as soon as the 
gentlem.in ceased speaking ; and Joey 
Duddli-.’^, cattle, in obedience to the whip 
and spur, liobhled olF at that awkwark, and 
evidently painful pace, whieli is perfoice 
adopted by the most prai.sewoithy post- 
horse.s for the first ten minutes or so of 
their jonniey. But the pair over which 
Joey presided, as the innkeeper had asserted, 
were very speedy, and the gentleman soon 
felt satisfied that it would take .an extraor¬ 
dinary quadruple team to overtake them. 
Hi.s hopes rose at the siglit of each succeed¬ 
ing milestone, he ceased to put his head 
out of the window every five minutes, and 
g.a/.e anxiously up the road ; he ii^ycady 
anticipated a triumph—when a ?fack—a 
crush—a shriek from the lady—a jolt—an 
instant change of position, and a positive 
pause, occurred in the order in whieli they 
are stated, with such suddenness and rela¬ 
tive r.ipidlty, that the gentleman avas, for a 
moment or two, lutcrly deprived of his 
presence of mind by ahum and astonish¬ 
ment. The bolt width connects the fore- 
u heels,'.splinter-bar, springs, forc-bed, axle- 
tree, &c., with the perch that passes under 
the body of tlie chaise, to the bind-wlicel 
springs and carri;^gc, bad snapped asunder : 
the wliolc of the fore parts were instantly 
dragged onward by the horses : the braces 
by which the body was attached to the fore¬ 
springs, gSiVe way ; the rhaiso fell forward, 
and of couri« remained stationary, with its 
contents, in the middle of the road ; while 
the deaf postilion rode on, with his eyes in- 
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tently fixed on vacuity before liiin, as though 
nothing whatever had happened. 

“ Aiarined and indignant in the highest 
degree, at the postilions condiiel, the gea- 
tlcnian shouted, with all his might, such ex¬ 
clamations, as any man would naturally use 
on such an occasion ; but Joey, although 
srill hilt at a little distanci', took no notice 
of u hat had oecnrrcd behind his baek, and 
l ery complacently trotted lii.s liorses on at 
the rate ot eleven or twelve, miles an hoar. 
He thong lit the cattle went better than ever. 
His mind was occupied with the pro.spect 
of a speedy teiniinaUon to Ids journey ; he 
felt elated with the idea of outstripping the 
pursuers, and he w(-nt on very inueli to his 
own satisfaction. A.s he approached the 
inn which terminated tJio ‘ long down,’ 
Joey, as usual, jiut Ills hoises upon tlieir 
mettle, and they, having nothing hut a fore- 
rarriage and a young lady’s trunk behind 
them, rattled up to the door at a rate uii- 
CMunpled in the annals of posting, uith all 
the little hoys in the neighbourhood halloo¬ 
ing in their rear. 

■* It was not until he ilreiv up to the inn- 
door, and aliglited t'lom his saddle, (hat 
Joey discovered his disastei ; and nothing 
oonld equal the utter astordshment which his 
features then displayed. He gazed on the 
place where the body of his chaise and pas¬ 
sengers ought to have been, for above a mi¬ 
nute, and then suddenly started down the 
road oil foot, under an idea that he must very 
rereiitlv ha\ e drojijied them. On reaching a 
little elevation, which commanded above 
two miles of tbc ground, over which he had 
come, he found, to his utter dismay, that 
no traces of the main body of his chaise 
were perceptible ; nor could he discover his 
passengers, who liad, as it appeared in the 
sequel, been overtaken by the young lady's 
friends. Poor Joey immediately ran into a 
neighbouring hayloft, where he hid him¬ 
self, in despair, for three days; and, when 
disaCrpyed, he was, with great difficulty, 
persuaded by his master who highly es¬ 
teemed him, to resume his whip, and re¬ 
turn to his saddle.” 


SKKTCIIES FllOM N'ATORE, OH HINTS 
TO JUVENII.F N.VTURAMSTS. Ihf the 
Author of the Younir Emifii'anis, the 
Jirst puhltsheil JuvenUe Forfret~mc- 
not, (.y. London: Harvey & Darton. 

Works on Natural History for the 
use of young people are seldom original, 
being chiefly compiled and abbreviated 
from larger volumes; this little book 
is chiefly composed of ori^ual anec¬ 
dotes, the result of actual oDservation, 
told with a simplicity and m'iveie that 


must ho attractive to readers of all ages 
and sizc.s. But lot us follow our fa¬ 
vourite plan of letting the book speak 
for it.self. 

“ llefore I ipilt the subject of birds’ nesis, 

I cannot refrain fiom mentioning the umus- 
iiig behiivioiir of ii grey flyeatclier, while 
building a ne.st on n (irojccting ledge in the 
brickwork of the wall below my dressing- 
rooin window. This liltlo room formed a 
favourite retreat during the warm sunny 
days of last M.iy, for luy yoi.iigest sister 
and I, as nc wece able to sit w illi the win¬ 
dow open, w'lunever we felt iiulined to en¬ 
joy the ficsh air, which came to us loaded 
with the peifiune of (he chciTV-trees in full 
hlooiii on tile grass-plot below. Here we 
passsal many hours of the day, not once re¬ 
pining for lack of amnsoinent; indeed, it 
would have been strange if ne had been 
dull, when I tell#yoii onr little room con¬ 
tained a variety of prints from Wuuvermiin ; 
some fine inezzotintos ; Alexander’s bailies, 
from tlie French of Le Brim; n ith a va¬ 
riety of other drawuiijs j besides books, 
materials for writing, and work. And even 
had these been wanting, other sources of 
eaitcrtainment offered themselves to our ac- 
ceptiinec, which, thougli of a simpler kind, 
were not wholly devoid of interest in our 
eyes; the.se were, watching from lime to 
tune the labours of the great bku U hurnble- 
hee (hombi/liis) collecting lioney from the f 
snowy blossoms of the pear-tree, that eii- ) 
compassed the window on every side, un^- 
watcJiing the movoincuts of a pair of fly¬ 
catchers, that were, building their nest just 
below the sill of the window. These busy 
creatures were continnally on the wing, 
dividing their time pretty eipially between 
providing for their own wants, arnl building 
a suitable rcceiitacle for their fulnre ium- 
geny. The blossoms of the cherry-tree 
seemed to afford them an ample supply of 
provision ; and it was umusing to .see iiov/ 
they ran along the branche.s, with a swift 
motion, darting their be.aks into the flowers, 
in search of their favourite food. The 
ipiiekness and accurary of thi.se birds’ 
sight must have been very great, as tliey 
never appeared to he. disap|iointed in their 
object of pursuit ■ they pursue (lies and 
other winged insects in the air witli a rapid, 
half circular flight, ami are away again to 
some post, or .stick, or dead hraneh, on the 
summit of which our llycatchcrs delighted 
to take th^r .stanfl. 

“They seemed to m.akc little 1 rouble of 
bflilding their nest, hut rather pursued it 
a.s a sort of intelude between their visits 
to the cherry-tree fir grass-plot; sometimes 
they brought lum^e a stalk of dried grass, 
or moi-scl of in^s, a collection of cobwebs 
from the w»l‘J^ or a feather j nothing seemed 
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to come amiss that chance threw conve> 
niently in their way, lor I am sure they 
never went very far for materials ; if a stray 
snip of muslin or a thread was wafted from 
our work-table, it was caj^erly cauj^ht, and 
duly interwoven in the nest, 

‘‘ One of these neat, plain-looking birds, 
grew so familiar with us as to hop on to the 
window-frame, within a few inches of our 
hands, peep into our faces with her cun¬ 
ning bright eye, steal a thread, and away 
with it to the nest: at last she paid h«'r 
visits so frequently, and seemed so little 
inclineil to depart, that we began to flatter 
ourselves our little friend had conceived 
quite an affectionate regard for us. But her 
motives were not quite so disintei'ested as 
we imagined ; she had taken a great fancy 
to a long -Strip of blue muslin, which nung 
half in, lialf out of the window. This co¬ 
veted piece of finery, by degrees, she made 
her prize, and flew with sit to the cherry- 
tree, from wlienee she could more conve¬ 
niently convey it to her nest, which was 
opposite. And here it was amusing to 
watch the dilemma ,,of, the poor bird, and 
her indefatigable attempts to render her 
prize portable ; her patience was truly ad¬ 
mirable. The wind for some time baffled 
her design, by twisting the long ends round 
her little feet and legs, embarrassing her 
flight so that she could by no means move 
from tVie branch on which she had perched 
\ herself; and we concluded she must relin- 
V qiiish the attempt. Just as she had nearly 
^^t^quered the ditfieulty, a slight gale wafted 
the rag to another bough of the tree ; and 
at this intere.sting crisis we were summoned 
to dinner. On our return, we concluded 
the bird had given up the task as imprac¬ 
ticable, for the blue rag was nowhere to be 
seen ; blown away, as we supposed, by the 
passing breeze ; and Mm. Flycatcher and 
her mate liHsily engaged hunting for in¬ 
sects among the cherry-blossoms, 

Our surmises, however, proved erro¬ 
neous ; the perseverance of our little grey 
friend had been crowned with success. 
Nearly a month after this, a ladder was 
raised by the. servant-lad, to clean the out¬ 
side of the dressing-room window, when he 
discovered the forsaken nest of the fly- 
Ciitchcrs. The empty nest was taken down, 
and found to display a singular variety of 
gay stripes of blue iinislin, rags of flice, and 
gauze, and nearly a whole yard of newwhite 
Holland tape, interwoven with the cobwebs, 
moss, and other material.'f, which are usually 
employed by this bird in the construction of 
its lu'st; the interior displayed innumer¬ 
able ends of cotton, threl'd, silk, and minute 
snips, which these thrl^’ty little creatures 
held collected while wc w’^re employed with 
our needles. Some of tho spoils, the tape, 
for instance, must have been V-jvgular theft 


from our open work-box, during our occa¬ 
sional absence from the dressing-room. 

And now, having given you the account 
of tlie flycatchers and other of our feathered 
favourites, I c.miiot conclude this chapter 
without again introducing to your notice my 
cherished pet, the robin-redbreast {rnotu- 
cilia rul)ccula), which, in spite of his occa¬ 
sional vagaries, still liohls a large place in 
my uifcctiuiis : nor do I wonder at the uni¬ 
versal partiality that this bird excite.s, w'hon 
I reflect how the renieiubranee of it is asso¬ 
ciated with our earliest childhood, from 
being the first object to which oiq‘ feelings 
of benevolence were directed. What child 
has not been taught to sw^eep the scattered 
crumbs from the tabic, for the robin that 
hops so confidingly about the door or win¬ 
dows of our dwelltag ; and, whether it be a 
cottage or a palace, still continues to shaio 
our bounty ? And, when indneed by cold 
or hunger to visit the interior of our dw’cll- 
ing, what child has not felt his or her heart 
beat wild with delight, on beholding the 
little feathered stranger pick from the vvin- 
dow-sili, or from beneath the table, the 
crumbs tliat their hands have kindly scat¬ 
tered for his entertainment } Or, when 
captured T>y some friendly hand, w'illi what 
joy has its soft head been kissed ; its bright 
black eye gazed upon ; its finely-tinted 
breast admired and genii)' coaxed ; and the 
])ermission of being the favoured one to set 
it free been eagerly sued for! And tiicn 
the satisfaction of restoring pretty llohiu to 
his liberty, and seeing him burst away so 
gladly from our grasp, and take his stand 
updn some nciglibouring spray, uttering 
forth his full sweet song of thanks. 

It is these sweet lemembranrcs that makes 
the robin still so clear to us ; the very sight 
of it recalls liome to our minds—the home 
of our infancy ; that nursery of our young 
heart’s first affections, of its first ideas ; of 
all our childish joys and childish sympa¬ 
thies. 


I'OTAMOLOGY. A Tahulitr Descripllon 
of ihe Prineijial Rirers fhrovf>hGut ih£ 
IVorhl. 4#. coloured; and Gs. colour¬ 
ed, folded, xtvd hound, ill collo'H. Loit- 
dou: Sherwood & Co. 

Wk congratulate all those sensible 
directors of education, who are aware 
that clearness of conception and regular 
arrangement of ideas are the most va¬ 
luable aids to sound information, on 
the publication of this tabic. It is not 
known according to its deserts, but we 
affirm that no student ought to prepare 
for a * of geography without it; 
and it ought to be the companion to 
every set of maps. Praise without due 
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reasons given, is not the plan of our 
reviewing. Now, for reasons good, let 
a teacher give a child, as a study pre¬ 
vious to being called up to his class, 
the principal river of a country, to trace 
it on the map, from rise to fall; inform 
himself of its length and breadth ; the 
name of the place where it rises and 
where disembogues itself; how far it 
is navigable; its ancient name, &c. and 
see l)ow scanty is the information that 
the best maps afford; while, if the 
student is given this assistant, he learns 
themost valuable part of geography with¬ 
out that distraction of ideas ivhich is 
the infallible result of turning over 
several books in search of particulars 
that he really knows not where to look 
for, and perhaps cannot find. As a 
specimen of the plan,-we give the 
Danube, although the Mississippi and 
Amazon, were not the length too great, 
would be more valuable. 

Name. Danube or Donau, ancient Tster. 

Rises ill Grand Duchy of Baden. 

At or near Donau lischingen. 

About bit. and long. 48, 5 N. 8, 10 E, 

Runs tlirougli or divides SE, E, Baden ; 
NE, SE, Bavaria ; E b S, Austria; E b S, 
S, Low. Hungary ; SE b E. Up. Hungary, 
and E b S, from Servia ; SSE, E b S, 
E b N, WallucUia, and N, E, Bessarabia 
from Bulgaria. 

Cities or towns on ornearUIrtif., Ingol- 
stadt Ratisbon r., Passaii r., Lintz r.^ 
Vienna r., Presburg L, Vaitz t., Buda r., 
Peterwardein. r., Belgrade »•., Widdin r., 
NikopoUr., S;iistriar., Brailovf., Ismail/., 
Kilia 1. 

Chief tributary streams, Iller r. 9.5 miles, 
tccli r. 120, Iser r. 180, Inn r. 240, Mo¬ 
ravia /, 150, Waag /. 18.5, Dravc r. 380, 
witll Murr /. 225 ; Theisse /. 493, with 
Maros /. 330; Save r. 330, Morava r., in 
Servia, 210; Alouta /. 300, Sereth/. 300, 
Pruth /. 390. 

Length 183.3, Smith. 

Navigable toJUini for boats ; in some 
parts for large ships, but not by the mouths. 

Falls into the Black Sea by six moiitiis. 

At or near Kilia, &c. &c. 

About lat. and long. 44, 38, to 45, 27 N. 
29, 7, to 29, 43 E. 

We cannot leave the subject without 
blaming the pedantic title: plainness 
and simplicity are desirable in more 
matters than are generally supposed, 
hut in nothing more than the titles of 
works of real utility. 


FAOSrECTUS OF THE OKKFllAL CEME¬ 
TERY coMFANY, _/t)r providing Places 
of Interment, secure from Violation, 
lYc. &c. London : 1S30. 

'FiiEKE was a period, and that within 
a few years, when the hare mention of 
any proposed improvement in tlie system 
of burying tlie dead, exposed the speaker 
to the ridicule of lii.s liearers ; and so late 
as 1825, a Prospectus for making better 
provision for depositing the remains of 
deceased persons excited llic dciision of 
the public press. It is at length, how¬ 
ever, couched, that the present system 
is disgraceful to the character of a civi¬ 
lized country ; that the danger of pro¬ 
ducing Infection is extreme; that the 
^ ones which have been exhibited from 
the dreadful state of the inetropolilaii 
burial-grounds, have excited an un¬ 
usual feeling of hoi-ror and disgust, and 
that the removal of the mortal remains 
of those who had been buried for years 
from the grounds disturbed for projected 
improvements, has given rise to the most 
painful and revolting feelings among the 
surviving fricndis of the dead. Under 
these circumstances W'c arc glad to find, 
by the Prospectus now published, that a 
body of noblemen and gentlemen have 
determined to put an end to the justly- 
founded complaints of the public, and 
that the press has universally, and rntyih 
to the credit of its conductors, supported 
the plan. The once reputable but now 
lost John Bull, is an exception, of which 
the projectors may be proud. 'I'hat 
paper has.affectcd to be witty: yet, after 
misquoting the proceedings of the public 
meeting, and misrepresenting the mo¬ 
tives of the speakers, it has failed to ex¬ 
cite, even amongst its readers—the dreg.s 
of the reading public—any unfavourable 
opinion of the project. 'I'he Pros|)uclus 
contains a variety of informaliun con¬ 
nected with the present state of the bu¬ 
rial-grounds in or near London, and de¬ 
velops the plan of a new and extensive 
place of sepulture upon the side of I’rim- 
rose Hill. We .select from tlie pamphlet 
an account of the celebrated burial- 
ground of Here la Chaise, written, wc 
TOlieve, b^ the founder of the Company 
wjlich, we arc happy to say, progresses in 
a manner worth4 of the public advan¬ 
tage which it wiJf confer. 

” A Irief Description of the celebrated 
Cemeiertf^oJ Phe la Chaise, near 
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Paris, and of the general effect pro¬ 
duced upon the minds of Travellers 
upon bi holding it. 

“ Four or five miles from the city of 
Paris, on the exterior Boulevard of the 
Barrhirc d’Aulnay, is the entrance into 
this celebrated cemetery. Anxious bus¬ 
tle, and the gaiety of the city are no 
longer hoard, or even visible: the 
rattling of the cabriolet and tlie calash 
distract not the thoughts ; and even the 
modest footstep of a passenger seldom 
breaks in upon the tranquillity that 
reigns around. As much retired as if 
fifty miles from the nictropolis, what 
spot can be fitter for the mansions of 
rest ? The road likewise indicates that 
there is but little communication with 
the country beyond, ami all is hushed 
and silent as the grave. The object of 
the present inquiry is upon a rising 
ground, called Mount Louis ; some give 
the place the patlielic name of the 
“ Garden of Tombs,but it is more ge¬ 
nerally called “ Peye la Chaise,” being 
the ground which was formerly the 
site of the habitation of a holy friar of 
that name. 

Language is inadequate to give an ac- 
curat (4 description of this surprising ce¬ 
metery. Overpowered—even at the 
threshold—can any one continue ".an 
equally impassioned narration unto the 
end, if at the outset he venture to launch 
forth thus unreservedly ? What tongue 
indeed so eloquent, what tones so im¬ 
posing, what sound so grand, so pleasing, 
or so sublime, as to be able to describe 
accurately a scene as it were of enchant¬ 
ment, or to call up, or picture to the 
imagination the sensations which se¬ 
cretly affect the senses upon entering 
into this sacred cemeteryand having 
entered—wonder and astonishment en¬ 
gross the soul. Pause a moment, curi¬ 
ous reader—‘^silence andsolcmnstillness 
dwell around !’’ you have entered the 
gate, and norv, within a space of sixty- 
four acres, learn that the remains of 
100,000 mortals arc here consigned to 
the tomb!—No small irortion were en¬ 
dowed with worldly ^oods,^and their 
fiimilies or friends have erected to them 
15,000 monuments:—^xhe prince and tjie 

i iea'-ant are, neverthfiless, equal here, 
lint, mark the man (if great renown, 
of great wealth, or great endowments: 
no inconsiderable number may be seen, 
even 1500, rendered objects of more 


than ordinary interest by the neatness, 
magnificence, or peculiarity of the or¬ 
namental structures erected to their 
memories. A species of awe is naturally 
excited by viewing a repository of the 
dead, but here a great gratification, 
if so it can bo called, of a ircculiar de¬ 
scription, and a power never felt be¬ 
fore, possesses every faculty; and the 
imagination becomes strongly impressed 
by the apjicarancc, the multitude, and 
the nature of the surrounding objects. 
The religion of the Bedecmer' worketh 
not by its terrors; it invites the human 
race by the mildness of its precepts. 
No frightful images here cause the 
willing visiter to withdraw his footsteps. 
Man, indeed, conscious of the short¬ 
ness of his natural existence, has in all 
ages endeavoured to perpetuate, beyond 
the grave, the recollection of his journey 
upon earth; and sculpture, in remoter 
times, was nurtured hy this the Ic- 
githnalc exercise of the art, and it has 
been the delight of succeeding ages, and 
the height of their ambition, to copy 
after, and to endeavour to equal, the 
many monuments of antiquity. The 
same feeling pervades nearly the whole 
human race; and all ranks, according 
to their ability, adopt means to preserve 
their names; and, though placed in the 
cold earth, a plate of inscription is alike 
fix§d to indicate the name, &c. of the 
deceased; whilst the Christian world 
thus acknowledges the expectation of 
the jjromise that " man does but sleep, 
waiting the resurrection.” If, in the 
theatre of life, the ingenuity of man 
show itself in every possible form, 
here assuredly in the lone retreat, rivals 
start up on every side. Here may—be 
seen every possible device in the least 
applicable to so solemn a subject. On 
one side behold pure and unalFected 
simplicity courting you to read the last 
memorial of departed worth; whilst at 
no great distance, grandeur, exhibited 
even in the tomb, commands an inquiry 
to whom can it belong.'* The tablet 
will probably unravel the mystery, and 
declare the author of so magnificent a 
work more prominent, .perhaps, than 
the name of him whose virtues or whose 
fame it is intended to record. So, on 
either Bide of the finely-coloured gravel 
walk, neatness and gaudincss alternately 
attract tlil.attentionof thevisiter. There 
stand the stately marble pillars, here 
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the superb and chaste temple; the 
portal is open, and the stranger is 
tempted onwards by some beauteous 
flowers, preserved under glasses, se¬ 
cured by a light iron railing from a 
ruthless hand, the guardian also of the 
pr'ecious remains contained within its 

E reciiicts, Tombs of marble of every 
ue, and of stone carved according to 
the skill of the most able workmen, 
with sepulchral urns and vases of every 
shape and every fashion, are amongst 
the not least remarkable of the orna¬ 
ments of this place. 

In the midst of all this solemn splen¬ 
dour, arc the humble and unobtruding 
monuments of the less wealthy. VV^hat 
fortune denies, nature furnishes in 
abundance: stately trees with finely- 
shadowing foliage, interspersed here 
and there, cover the walks from the 
piercing beams of the glorious sun, and 
servo as a canopy to the superior monu¬ 
ments; but the smiling flowers of the 
parterre, respondent to the unceasing 
care bestowed upon them, grow in rich 
luxuriance around the more humble 
tombs, gladdening the sight—the poor 
man’s consolation. Some, however, cut 
from the parent plant, lie heaped toge¬ 
ther, there to wither and to fade—an 
emblem both of the shortness and the 
casualties of life, tvcll befitting the 
occasion ; yet again the watchful atten¬ 
tion of friends has conveyed thitlier the 
works of the most skilful florist to make 
a perpetual spring, and to render im¬ 
perceptible the decay in nature; and 
artificial flowers in proud triumph are 
ingeniously placed among the tombs, 
interwoven with the natural foliage, so 
^ to be taken by a casual observer as 
actually the gift of the goddess Flora 
herself. The irregularities of nature 
are a surprising feature in the tovt en¬ 
semble of this pious design, and add 
peculiar beauty to the scene. 

Laid out upon a hill of uneven sur¬ 
face, sundry minor elevations, as well 
as lower grounds, have afforded the 
artists the greatest possible field for em- 
bellisliment, and given scope for the 
most admirable arrangement. When 
arrived at the summit tne sight pierces 
into a deep valley, and, shooting along 
an immense slope, thousands of CTave- 
Btones, erected to men scarcely known 
in the busy scenes of former life, are 
visible, side by side, without inters 
vot. I. 


mission. A distant view of this is ge¬ 
nerally considered sufficient to satisfy 
the wishes of a disinterested person; 
and the traveller, impressed by his own 
contemplations, departs from it to be¬ 
hold those scenes where the talent of 
the most celebrated artists, actuated 
upon by a religious zeal in their calling, 
has produced a inaguifiecnt conp-d’asil. 
lie returns by a circuitous route, tracing 
his steps to the furthest corner—he 
pries into every recess—he ascends ano¬ 
ther gentle steep, by a path cut arotmd 
the mount. On the one side all is free 
and o]ien to his view; on the other, 
the hill itself seems but a nest of se¬ 
pulchres — a nothing else hut vaults 
and tombs, presenting a continuation 
of costly mausoleutns, whilst the grassy 
summit is undisturbed above. Thu*?, 
at one time ascending, and then again 
dipping into the vale boncatli, trans¬ 
ported—he wanders from sjtot to spot, 
yet more and more enchanted ; fragrant 
bowers stay his course, plots of shrubs, 
moral and pointed epitaphs—all that 
can make the silent abode speak con¬ 
solation, or render serviceable a visit 
to the mansions of the dead, by these 
their last and solemn warnings, or move 
the soul to tenderness and pity, is to be 
found in this sacred spot. 

Some friends, with ill-timetr^nd 
selfish afiection, have made the depart¬ 
ed apparently bewail the shortness of 
their earthly career; whilst others, with 
true piety, upon the tomb of their only 
child, iit the touching softness of their 
native tongue, have caused to be in¬ 
scribed—“ Every gift is from above— 
the Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” Perhaps in some secluded spot 
a devout husband, a pious wife, or 
children urged by filial love and affec¬ 
tion, may be adding to the interest of 
the whole; whilst perceived, yet scarcely 
seen, in fervent prayer, they arc, accord¬ 
ing to the principles of their faith, 
making intercession for some dear friend, 
who has already entered into “ the 
valley the shadow of death,” and 
with solemn idoks,each speaking in 
his heart, onlw his lips moving, but 
his voice heard lot,” they breathe forth 
an ardent expekation, that their sup¬ 
plications arc not in vain. 

Through tilie thick foliage of the 
trees and tlffe high-raised cenotaphs may 
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now and then be seen a figure pressing 
forward in some well-known path, with 
perturbed looks and downcast eyes, 
wishing to elude observation. Who 
can view this daughter of afiUction 
and weep not, or feel at least some 
rising sympathy ? Others, again, with 
a calmer aspect, and less troubled step, 
are returning towards the entrance :— 
gentle] smiles of inward satisfaction, at 
being enabled to renew their prayers, 
in despite proclaim the strength of their 
hot >es, and their fond expectations. 

The tomb of Abelard and Eloise calls 
up into the mind the most conflicting 
passions. Who could not weep at the 
recollections of their history, as handed 
down to us by our own poet: their 
figures, as large as life, cut in stone, 
lie extended at full length, side by side, 
upon a couch of spacious dimensions, 
over which is a protecting canopy, sur¬ 
mounted by an elegant spire, the whole 
supported by twelve beauteous marble 
pillars. One common mausoleum con¬ 
tains their remains—fail not to inquire 
for this memento of unpropitious yet 
faithful love! 

How often human judgment errs! 
Marshal Ney was permitted to be buried 
here. On account of his political of¬ 
fences, no inscription was allowed upon 
liis Ji^b—it stands apart upon the 
lawn. Listen, ye rulers! the grave of 
this man is more sought, and his history 
more often repeated than that of any 
of his contemporaries. Ye would have 
blotted out the remembrance of him— 
ye have, on the contrary, rendered his 
name less perishable than if recorded 
on a tablet of brass, and it will be 
handed down from age to age by oral 
tradition. This will ever be the case, 
when even the grave cannot stay tlie 
hand of persecution: yet, if prolonged 
animosity can be in any case justifiable, 
it is when a man, breaking through 
a trust reposed in him by his sove¬ 
reign, turns traitor to his king and to 
his country. 

In fine—within this cemetery are de¬ 
posited the remains of men who honour¬ 
ed the 'world by their viriues, enchanted 
it by their writings, and embellished ij 
by their genius and maiterpieces. 

This extensive site, adorned by the 
trees it still boasts of, the ruins of its 
ancient edifices, its coinnpanding posi¬ 
tion (affording a prospect of Paris and 


the adjacent neighbourhood equal to a 
panoramic view), and the gloomy foliage 
of its cypress-trees, accords admirably 
with the sacred use to which it is 
adapted. Within this asylum of the 
dead are united all qualities and all 
ages. The Russian is placed by the 
side of the Spaniard, and the Protestant 
and the Jew not far from the Catholic. 

Nature, art, and situation, all indeed 
combine to render this the proudest 
spot in Europe. Half a day would 
pass but as an hour; and who could 
then depart without an intention of 
returning to pursue his meditations, 
where the soul of man becomes in¬ 
spired with thoughts more heavenly 
than terrene " 

Nbie .—“ Pere la Chaise” has been used 
as a cemetery more than twenty years, in 
which time upwards of 100,000 persons 
have been buried there: there are four 
similar burial-grounds for the city of Paris, 
but this of Pere la Chaise is the most cele¬ 
brated. 


cai.lie’s travels in timbuctoo. 

London: Colburn & Bentley. 

It is very evident, from the extreme 
simplicity of the detail, that M. Caillie 
has discovered the long-sought Timbuc¬ 
too. After the highly-raised expecta¬ 
tions of Europeans, who thought to find 
ancient Carthage transplanted into the 
bosom of Africa, a city flourishing with 
all the arts and luxuries of life, and an 
£■/ Dorado of gold withal, they will be 
disappointed at the truth, and the truth 
it evidently is, for fiction would have 
been magnificent in invention. 

When I arrived at Timbuctoo*!* 
says M. Caillie, “ the spectacle that 
presented itself before my eyes accorded 
ill with the grandeur of my expectations; 
for the town offers, at the first view, no¬ 
thing but a huge mass of earthen houses, 
very badly constructed (the Atlas con¬ 
tains a representation of it); neverthe¬ 
less there is always something imposing 
in the sight of a great city rising amidst 
the sands of the desert. The heat is so 
excessive that the market is not held, 
nor business transacted, till the evening. 
I saw three little shops pretty well 
furnished with European goods. The 
merchants place at their doors bricks of 
salt, in eviuence of their profession, but 
they do not carry on a trade with them. 
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There are no houses in their place of 
exchange, only a few stakes set up, 
covered with mats, in order to affbi'd a 
shelter from the heat of the sun. Most 
of the commerce is carried on by Moors 
settled here; they may be compared to 
tlie Europeans established in the Indian 
colonics, who stay there till they have 
made their fortunes, and then, like tliese 
Moors, return to spend it in their own 
countries. The Moors have great in¬ 
fluence among the indigenous inhabit¬ 
ants, notwithstanding the king or go¬ 
vernor is one of the latter. 'I'his prince 
is named Osman: he is <;xccedingly re¬ 
spected by all his subjects ; he is very 
simple in his habits; his dress and 
customs arc those of the Moors of Mo¬ 
rocco ; there is nothing of luxury in his 
mode of life to distinguish him from the 
rich Moorish merchants. His ancestors 
have left him considerable wealth; he 
has four wives, and an infinite number 
of slaves; and his religion is that of a 
zealous Mahometan. I entreated my 
host to present me to him. 'rids prince 
received us in the mi<ldle of his court; 
he was seated on a fine mat, on which 
was placed a rich cushion; we seated 
ourselves at a little distance from him. 
He appeared to me about fifty-five years 
of age; his hair was white and crisped, 
he was of the middle size, of a deep 
black, with a handsome face, aquiline 
nose, thin lij)s, large eyes, and a grey 
beard; his dress was of the Moorish 
fashion, and was made of European 
cloth ; he wore a red cap, round which 
was wound a large piece of muslin, 
forming a turban ; he had on his feet 
Morocco shoes, like our chamber slippers; 
4hesc are of the country manufacture. 

“ The city of Timbuctoo is about three 
miles in circumference, and forms a spe¬ 
cies of triangle. The houses are of great 
extent, but very little elevated, not 
higher than the ground floor; they are 
constructed of bricks of a round form, 
rolled in the hand and dried in the sun. 
Timbuctoo contains seven mosques; two 
of these are very large, every one is sur¬ 
mounted by a tower of brick, to which 
the ascent is by an interior staircase. 
The inhabitants of Timbuctoo observe 
the strictest cleanliness in their gar¬ 
ments, and in the interior of their dwell¬ 
ings. Their household go^s consist of 
a few calabashes and wooden platters. 
Their beds are formed with four stakes 


driven into the earth at the extremity 
of the room; between these is stretched 
a mat or an ox skin. Their luxuries 
of furniture consist of a mattress of 
cotton, with a woollen or cainers-hair 
coverlid.” 

M. Caillie quitted Timbuctoo on the 
nth of May, 18‘28, after abiding there 
fourteen days; he encountered two ca¬ 
ravans in the desert, laden with the ex¬ 
ports of the country; one was of six 
hundred camels, the other of fifteen 
hundred; they were laden with gum 
and ivory, and were accompanied by 
great numbers of slaves, men, women, 
and children, whom tliey took for sale 
to the Morocco markets. 


THE SAI1.0R boy; on, the AOMmAr, 
AND HIS PROTEGEE, lij/ Ihc Author 
of Hosalia St. Clair. J^'otir Vols.-— 
London : A. K. Newman. 

One of the tales of the old school, full 
of interest and of the bustle incident to 
a sailor’s life; much better, however, 
than many of its predecessors, and well 
worth reading. 


THE LAY OF THE DESERT*, a Pot'Vl, in 
two Caiiiox. Bi/ Ifniri) Scwel Stokti. 
London: Hurst and Co. 

Whoever this Mr. Henrv Sewcl Stokes 
may he, we seriously advise him to be 
less scurrilous, ’rhe man has powers 
which he might wield much better; but 
they are far loo limited to warrant his 
quarrelling with such men as Southey ; 
much too feeble to render his praise of 
another individual of any weight or 
value; in short, Mr. Henry Scwel Stokes 
has abused, without possessing the talent 
to give his slander one redeeming point. 


THE NOBLE GAME OF BILMARnS, ScC. 

&c. Ay Mans. MiiiC'mnl. 'J'rnnslated 
and published by.John Tlni r.'iton. 

The admirers of this elegant and. 
scientific game should be as well ac¬ 
quainted w’ith Captain Mingaud, as are 
tne lovers of chess with the incomparable 
Philidore ; fof the former is uiniuestion- 
•ably a master af the game of billiards— 
the first playeifin Europe and Professor 
of the science to Charles X. Most of the 
nobility of France have subscribed to 
the original i and our English leaders of 
Ion are foMbwing their example with the 
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translation before us, tvhich is accurate 
in all the essential points; but so far as 
we have bad sin opportunity of examin¬ 
ing it with the original, great improve¬ 
ment has been made in the explanatory 
portions of the work. Upon the whole, 
the translation is superior ; the execution 
of forty plates, ivhich illustrate as many 
beautiful positions and strokes, is excel¬ 
lent ; and we know not a richer treat to 
a lover of the game, than to study the 
scientific directions of Captain Mingaud 
on one of the tables of the translator. 
Billiards have long been a favoured game 


among elegant females : the volume be¬ 
fore us enhances its value greatly- A per¬ 
son but little accustomed to jtlay may, 
with the aid of the book, improve fifteen 
or tiventy points in a short time, and a 
fine player would increase his science 
three pointsat theleast. Itis the only book 
we know of worthy of close and attentive 
examination : it has done more for the 
game of billiards than all its predecessors 
put together. It is needless to add, that 
a billiard-table without it will now be¬ 
come oufre: it is comparatively as ne¬ 
cessary as the balls and cues. 


dPine ^vt0, 


Pavorama of Amsterdam. — Mr. 
Burferd has presented us with one of the 
most successlul efforts in the Panoramic 
way tlwt wc have seen for years. Am¬ 
sterdam affords ample opportunity for 
the display of the peculiar tact which 
tlistinguishcs the pencil of Mr. Burford, 
and it is not too much to say, that while 
no other individual could have succeed¬ 
ed in making even a passable view, he 
has prod’xted a magnificent specimen of 
wha^an ho done to deceive the eye; 
the spectator may almost fancy that he 
sees the flags on tlie vessels wave and 
the ripple on the w ater. Few Panoramas 
will have shared more popularity than 
is thstined for that of Amsterdam, 

The Cosmora-Ma.^ —There has been 
a change of views, and although only 
puttial, the best of the former having 
been retained, the exhibition is more 
atti active than ever. 

Tul Diorama. —This splendid scenic 
c.xhibitiou has been crowded with ad¬ 
miring spectators during the last few 
days; the new views are peculiarly effec¬ 
tive. 

Mr. Thom’s statues of Tam O’Shanter 
and Souter Johnny have almost immor¬ 
talized him. The addition of the Land¬ 


lord and Landlady to the group has ren¬ 
dered the exhibition doubly attractive; 
few artists of the most ‘finished school 
could have infused such life and spirit 
into materials so coarse ; few could have 
executed a group so unique. 

Portrait of Miss Mitford.—A 
clever mezzotinto by Bromley, from an 
animated painting by J. Lucas. It is a 
pleasing work of art, creditable alike to 
the painter and the engraver. 

Portrait of Burns. —Engraved by 
J. Ilorsburgh, from a painting by Peter 
'J’aylor, taken in 1786, and but recently 
brought to light. It is tastefully ex¬ 
ecuted, in the line way, and is deserv¬ 
edly popular. 

Portrait of the Late King.—A 
very rich and effective mezzotinto of his 
late Majesty, from a sketch taken at 
Ilolyrood House, by Huffum, has been 
just published by Cormick. It is eri-’ 
graved in Uogers’s best style,is a striking 
likeness, and painfully reminds us of the 
noble and dignified appearance of his 
Majesty on that occasion. It is perhaps 
one of the most successful of the recently 
published portraits, though taken in 
1829. 


The Apollonico-v. —We cannot strument. The audiences are more than 
forego our Saturday mornfne lounges to those of any other public exhibition 
hear the concerts on this magnificent in-^ distinguished for rank and fashion } and 
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»t would perplex us to find a source of 
more delightful amusement for the two 
hours it engages us. 

Lindi.ay’s Concert. —There is no 
performer who more deserves the uni¬ 
versal support of the musical worlds yet 
his concerts are not attended as they 
should be; they are not patronised like 
those of much less deserving musicians. 
Noonecan touch thevioloncello like him ; 
the instrument is scarcely known in other 
hands. The orchestra of the Italian 
Opera is lost without him ; yet those 
who attended his last concert, must have 
been struck with the neglect of the mu¬ 
sical public. The instrumental arrange¬ 
ments were beautiful; and there was an 
ordinary variety of good vocal music, but 
there were one or two disappointments. 

A performance of sacred music took 
place on Thursday, the 17th of June, at 
the Asylum Chapel, and few selections 
have delighted ns more. Mrs. W. Kni- 
vett, Master Phillips,Tcrriel Horncastlo, 
and E. Taylor, wore the principal singers. 

Michel Boat. —This musical won¬ 
der, wdiorn we had supposed to be a 
Chinese, a Chined. Peruvian, or a native 
of ChinovL in Touraine, announces him¬ 
self as having been born at Mayence, 


where the poverty of hi.s parents, con¬ 
tending with his own musjcal bent, re¬ 
duced him to the inveiuion of a tiovel 
species of instrument, the notes of which 
would be more pleasing to his auditors 
if it did tiot appear to be an instrument 
of torture. It is understood that he cane 
to this country under tlie patronage of 
Mr. Grant. 

The musical tones of Michel Boai are 
elicited from the lower jaw-bone, by the 
applicatio)! of pretty smart blow's fr<im 
his doubled fist!',. .Vitbough occasionally 
a little flat, they arc e.Ktrcmely perfect, 
and modulated with much expression ; 
in some of the laboured passages of the 
overture to Lodoiska, the skill and ex¬ 
ecution displayed by this very original 
performer are truly woiulcriul. Miclud 
Boai efll'cts the chroinatie scale with as 
much neatness and facility as Mademoi¬ 
selle Sontag; and nothing can be more 
amusing than the little scientific prelude 
with which he prefaces his airs, to ascer¬ 
tain that his instrument is in tunc. 
These airs consist of German melodies, 
followed by variations of his own com¬ 
position ; and the performances are 
closed with “ Rule Britannia.” 

•s 


MEMOIR OF HIS LATE MOST GRACIOUS MA,r£STY GEORGE IV. 


Never, perhaps, was joy more uni¬ 
versal than when the nation hailed the 
birth of his late Majesty. On the 12th 
of August, 1762, a period at which not 
^ cloud intervened to dim the bright 
prospects of these happy kingdoms— 
was born, at the p.alace of St. James, 
the son and heir of George the Third, 
and Queen Charlotte*; and the an¬ 
nouncement of the gratifying intelli- 


* We cannot resist turning to our own 
account of this happy event. In the indy’s 
Magazine, vol. iv. for 1762, we find the 
follow'ing:: 

“ Aiur. 12.—A few minutes after seven 
this morning Her Majesty was most happjly 
brought to bed of a Prince, to the great joy 
of every true lover of Great Britain, About 
ten the guns proclaimed the welcome news 
to tlic public ; since which all,the bells in 
town have been set a ringing, and other 
demonstrations of joy suitable to the wish- 
ed-for occasion, have been exhibited. 


geiicc was the signal for every variety of 
demonstration of the people's joy. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury w'a.s in the 
room, the great oflScers of state were 
in an adjoining apartment, the door of 
which was open, and the person wlio 
took the news to the King received 5007. 
Theie was a coincidence worthy of re¬ 
cord in the time of the birth, for ir. 
happened on the forty-eighth anniver¬ 
sary of the accession of the IIou.‘-.e of 
Brnnswdek, and while the ro.iring of 
artillery proclaimed tliejoyous news, the 
spoils of war and vi ctory w ere born c Iri u m- 
phautly in twenty-one loaded waggons, 
within a*fcw ;^ards of the royal jialace 
—the specie which had been taken from 
the Ilermione.la Spanish frigate—the, 
richest prize captured during the war, 
was then on its way to the Tower*. It 


• l-Voni tife same source, and under the 
same date we find the following account i j ^ 
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was found necessary to give the anxious 
public an opportunity of seeing the 
royal infant^ in wliose welfare so much 
interest was taken; and it was soon that 
the fashionable world was at liberty to 
pay their respects, from one o’clock till 
three, at the drawing-room. A portion 
of the apartment was latticed oft', after 
the Chinese fashion, and there were 
certain restrictions imposed on the vi¬ 
siters. They were, however, received 
and entertained as was usutil in a much 
lower sphere of life, with cake and 
caudle, and the arrangements through¬ 
out were conducted with considerable 
pomp. It was announced when the 
prince was to take airings in the park, 
and the retinue on these occasions was 
a sort of s])ectacle, which would be 
deemed frivolous in the present age. 

Wdicn five days old, the royal infant 
was proclaimed Prince of Wales and 
Duke of Cornu all; and we are informed 
by some anthorities, that he was scarcely 
of the age of five weeks, when he was 
invested with the noble Order of the 
Garter. This ceremony is said by others 
to have occurred when His Royal High¬ 
ness had nearly attained his fourth year, 
but it i^^-ertain that Her Majesty at- 
tendciWt the C'hapel Royal on the 14th 
September, for the first time after the 
birth of the Prince, and that Her Ma¬ 
jesty attended the installation of the 
tlarter within a week of that time, at 
St. George’s Hall, Windsor Castle; 
this favours the belief that His Royal 
Highness may have been then invested. 
Relbrc the Prince had completed his 
third year, the Society of Ancient Bri¬ 
tons presented an address to him in 
per.'oii; and His Royal Highness, who 
had been made fully to understand the 
nature of the contents,which was worded 
appropriately, very distinctly pronounced 
bis answer: 

“ 1 thank you for this mark of duty 
to the King, and wish prosperity to the 
Institution." 


“ This morning, hctwccri ten and eleven, 
the trciisure taken on hoarci the Hermione 
was bioiiglit tliroiigh tJic gnardeer bjt 

a jtarjy of liglit liorse and 'inarincs. Tliere 
were twciily-one waggons, some dr.iwn by 
seven and some by eight iioracs, and each 
seemed to be, very heavily laden. When 
they arrived on Tower Hill, {fc» gates were 
shut to keep out the populaee till an account 
was taken of the chests,’’ &.e. 


The domestic habits and inclinations 
of the King and Queen augured favour¬ 
ably for their young family. Their 
Majesties rose at six in the morning, and 
passed the time in privacy until eight 
o'clock, those two hours being emphati¬ 
cally called their own time. At eight 
their children breakfasted with them, 
generally off porridge. After this, their 
•lays were spent in severe studies at the 
d(‘sk, or in exercise in the open air. 

“ A spot of ground in the garden at 
Kew," observes Arthur Young, “ was 
dug by his Royal Highness the Prince 
of iValcs, and by his brother the Duke 
of Yoik, who sowed it with wheat, at¬ 
tended the growth of their little crop, 
w'ceded, reaped and harvested it solely 
by themselves. They threshed out the 
corn, and separated it from thechaff; and 
at this period of their labour were 
brought to reflect, from their own ex¬ 
perience, on the various labours and at¬ 
tention of the husbandman and farmer. 
The princes not only raised their own 
crop, but they also ground it, and having 
parted the bran from the meal, attended 
to the whole process of making it into 
bread, which, it may well he imagined, 
was eaten with no slight relish. The 
King and Queen partook of the philo¬ 
sophical repast, and beheld with plea¬ 
sure the very amusements of their chil¬ 
dren rendered the source of useful knotv- 
ledge." 

The following anecdote of the father 
and the son, at this time, is illustrative 
of the cliaracler of both :— 

George Ill. though remarkable for 
the urbanity of his manner, and for an 
abstinence from any compromise of his" 
dignity, by indulging in personal aver¬ 
sions, is understood to have deviated a 
little from this line of conduct in the 
ca.'ie of Mr Wilkes. So ungrateful in¬ 
deed was the name of Wilkes, and 
No. 45 (the famous number of the AW(h 
Briton) deemed to he to the Sovereign, 
that the Prince of Wales, then a mere 
boy, being chid for some childish fault, 
and wishing to take his boyish revenge, 
is related to have done so, by stealing to 
the King’s apartment, shouting at the 
door, “ Wilkes and No. 45 for ever,” 
and then running away. It is haidly 
necessary toadd, that the parent laughed 
at this trick of the son with his accus¬ 
tomed good humour. 

The first Governor of the Prince was 
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the Earl of Holderness—a nohlcman of 
talentSj integrity, and spirit. It is sin¬ 
gular that the King resisted Lord Ches¬ 
terfield’s recommendation of Dr. Dodd,as 
tutor, on the ground of the Doctor’s im¬ 
morality ; but his JMajesty selected M. 
de Salzcs, at the recommendation of the 
brother of M’Clain, the celebrated 
highwayman, who was afterwards exe¬ 
cuted at Newgate. Lord Holderness 
found his royal pupil in the habit of 
reading hooks calculated to infuse arbi¬ 
trary and tyrannical principles of govern¬ 
ment, and despotic habits of behaviour. 
In vain he remonstrated with his Majes¬ 
ty, and addressed himself to the Queen, 
and still finding such political poison 
to be continued to be poured into the 
cars of his royal pupil, lie resigned his 
office, and was succeded by Lord Bruce. 
It is evident that the Earl of Holder¬ 
ness and M. de Salzes must have been 
excellent in their respective offices ; for 
so great was the proficiency made by the 
Prince in Greek, that his lordship’s defi¬ 
ciency was demonstrated; it became the 
subject of merriment in the palace that 
the pupil had puzzled the governor, and 
ludicrous stories got about respecting the 
Prince’s correcting Lord Bruce’s Greek 
epigrams. Certain it is that hislordship 
held the office but a few days, and he 
resigned ; though other stories repre¬ 
sented that the appointment had been 
intended only as a ground of bestowing 
a pension ami a title upon him, at the 
solicitation of the Marquis of Bute, for 
the King had already fallen into what 
was called the Scotch interest. 

Dr. Markham, the late Archbishop of 
—York, was afterwards his Majesty’s pre¬ 
ceptor. The sub-preceptor was Dr. 
Cyril Jackon, who was offered the pri¬ 
macy of Ireland, but refused it. Drs. 
Markham and Jackson continued pre¬ 
ceptors to the prince till the year 1776, 
when Dr. Hurd and Mr. Arnald suc¬ 
ceeded ; both celebrated tutors at Cam¬ 
bridge. This change was, it is under¬ 
stood,productive of the very worsteffects. 
Dr, Markham and Mr. Jackson possessed 
the affections of the Prince, and he was 
easily guided by them. The successors, 
if they had possessed abilities equal to 
those of Dr. Markham and Mr. Jackson, 
could not be supposed t (4 possess the 
same influence over him, but it has been 
said their qualifications were not equal-- 
they were without influence, and it is 


understood that the education of the 
Prince was terminated. In Jefferson’s 
Memoirs an account is given, on the au¬ 
thority of a nameless individual, foi* 
whose veracity he vouches, that at an 
after period the Prince with good natural 
abilities, w'as extremely ignorant of all 
useful knowledge. The unfortunate 
change of his preceptor at so critical an 
age, and the peculiar notions of his father 
with respect to another important point, 
may have had a mischievous effect on his 
education; but there is no doubt of tho 
total falsehood of this sweeping assertion. 
The Princess Dowager of w ales had, un¬ 
der the pretence of preserving the morals 
of George III., kept him utterly secluded 
from society ; and the King having im¬ 
bibed these ideas, determined that the 
Prince should live the same life of se¬ 
clusion. Without preceptors possessed 
of his regard, and without companions 
whose example might stimulate him to 
exertion, the Priwee, who was of a san¬ 
guine, Woyant disposition, sought to 
escape from the state of restraint in 
which he was placed ; and it is not a 
matter of surprise with us, that, with 
the ardour of youth, he plunged into 
the felicities of life, and committed foi¬ 
bles for which his inexperience, may be 
charitably received as an apology. Long 
previous to his Royal Highness’s being 
of age, he had made great proficiency in 
his studies, and his personal attractions 
and accomplishments had very early 
gained him warm friends and admirers. 

According to the busts and portraits 
of the young Prince at this period, he 
was of an elegant, though, for his age, 
of a rather robust figure, and his open 
countenance corresponded with what was 
reported of him, “ that he was subject to 
sudden and violent impressions, was of 
a warm temper, but was generous and 
friendly.” 

It was in 1783, that his Royal High¬ 
ness attained his majority, and the day 
he became of age obtained the colonelcy 
of the 10th Light Dragoons. It was a 
maxim^of the King and Queen to keep 
their sons oufi of vice by keeping them 
.poor, and to rA^ain them in obedience by 
making them dependent. Accordingly, 
we find that the Prince’s establishment 
■was fixed by the King at 50,000/. per an¬ 
num, bein^xactly one-half of what had 
been alloviCd to his grandfather, when 
money was of much greater value; and 
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the mode of providing this income was 
calculated to keep up the dependence 
which it was deemed necessary the Prince 
should feel. “ 'I'lie King officially an¬ 
nounced to the House of Commons, 
that, to obviate the necessity of laying 
any additional burdens on his people, he 
had determined to provide out of the 
Civil List for the establishment of his 
son, to the amount of 50,000/. per an¬ 
num. All, therefore, that he asked from 
the House, was the sum of 60,000/. to 
assist to equip the heir apparent on his 
outset in life. 'I'he House granted 
100,000/., and an address of thanks was 
presented to his Majesty in approbation 
of this domestic regulation.” 

The King had already applied the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
amounting to about 13,000/. per annum, 
to his own use, although the fund was 
constitutionally the property of the 
Prince; and it must be conceded that 
whatever irregularities may have dimm cd 
the lustre of his Uoyal Highness’s early 
days, may be attributed to the restraint 
which made him feci that he was un¬ 
kindly treated by his natural guardians, 
and seek other and more questionable 
companions, w'ho in their turn magnified 
the dis^lvantagcs of his dependent 
state, misrepresented the motives of his 
Royal Father, and excited him to rebel 
against parental authority, until a breach 
not easily healed was effected between 
llie fire and the son. 

No sooner was he out of his pupilage 
than he commenced his patronage of the 
turf. lie w.as a friend to the jn ize-ring, 
anil to what were then termed the 
good old English sports,” sports which 
the improved sense of the times has now 
voted barbarous. The love of horse¬ 
racing became an absolute passion with 
the young prince, and he defended his 
inclinations to his father, by drawing a 
parallel between his attachment to the 
racing ground and his Majesty’s exces¬ 
sive predilection for hunting. 

At this period the coalition ministry, 
formed by the union of Lord North 
and Mr. Fox, with the pijincipafl mem¬ 
bers of which the Princ*, had become ^ 
intimately associated, wa/ still in power.' 
Ry them the greatest exertions were 
made to procure for his royal highness a 
yearly settlement of 100,000/.; but this 
measure was most slrongly'V'pposed by 
’ae King, who assigned, as his reason. 


that an inexperienced youth ought not to 
be trusted with an extravagant income, 
the diffusion of which would only gratify 
the cravings of numerous parasites and 
panders, without adding to his own per¬ 
sonal dignity or comlort: an answer 
not very palatable to the chief sup¬ 
porters of the proposal, and whom the 
King was aware were likely to share 
largely in any extravagant allowance 
that might be awarded to the Prince of 
Wales. 

His Royal Highness’s friends were evi¬ 
dently selected for their splendid talents, 
their highly-gifted minds, and the es¬ 
timation in which they were held by the 
public. Of Mr. Fox too much cannot 
be said in praise, as a patriot, as a 
statesman, or as an orator—we write 
without reference to opinions—although 
the indiscretions, into which he was 
repeatedly betrayed, the follies and tx- 
tiavagancies in which he constantly in¬ 
dulged, in what he called his leisure 
hours, involved him in difficulties al¬ 
most insurmountable, yet the genius of 
Fox qualified him as a companion for 
royalty, and it was not surprising that 
the Prince should seek in his society 
the intellectual pleasure which is de¬ 
rived from such association. Burke, 
another splendid orator and statesman, 
whose elevation by his own transcendent 
genius bespeaks a mind of the highest 
order, was another intimate friend of 
the Prince of Wales, and his morals were 
as pure as his talents were exalted. 
Sheridan, perhaps the most jierfcct ora¬ 
tor and writer, poet and wit, bon-vivant 
and libertine of his age, whose careless¬ 
ness of the future excccdid that of any^^ 
living Creaturd, was yet more frequently 
than either of the foregoing, the compa¬ 
nion of the royal Prince; and many 
others might be named, to feel a pleasure 
in whose society only indicated a power 
of discrimination to select the most 
gifted men of the age. In the com¬ 
panionship of such his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, at the age of twenty- 
three, had been introduced to the gayest, 
the most dissipated, and the most fas¬ 
cinating circles, while his mental ac¬ 
quirements, and his personal endow¬ 
ments obtained for him justly the admi¬ 
ration of the most distinguished females, 
vicious as w^I as virtuous, in the king¬ 
dom. 

We are no apologists for vice, no pal- 
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liators of folly, but wc have seen the 
Heir to the British Crown, who sought 
exalted genius, surrounded by iinino- 
rality in all its hideous forms ; yet, with 
the means of gratification at his com¬ 
mand, the opportunity of indulgence 
always before him, the force of the worst 
example incessantly in operation, he 
maintained the dignity of his house; 
the honour of his country ; and though 
he occasionally shared the odium which 
attached to his companions, and experi¬ 
enced the consequences in a temporary 
unpopularity among a portion of the 
clamorous and inconsiderate, his Royal 
Highness never forfeited the respect of 
the people, whom he was destined, at 
some future day, to govern: whereas, 
had his diposition been less amiable; his 
education less finished; his accomplish¬ 
ments less perfect; and his sense of 
what was due to his exalted station less 
decidedin short, had not his Royal 
Highness possessed and exercised to ad¬ 
vantage a strong mind, and a powerful 
discrimination, he could not have re¬ 
tained, under a thousand disadvantages, 
the character of a magnanimous prince; 
the most illustrious example of all the 
better qualities of humanity, and the 
most finished gentleman in Europe. 

flis Royal Highness’s first public ad¬ 
dress, in which he iu due time had taken 
his seat with the usual formalities, was 
made upon the motion of the Marquis of 
Abcrcorn, for an amendment to the ad¬ 
dress of the Commons upon his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ]>roclaination for preventijtg sedi¬ 
tious meetings and writings. He deli¬ 
vered his sentiments in a manly, elo¬ 
quent, and persuasive manner,^ which 
'connnanded not only the attention but 
the admiration of the House. Ho said 
that hg should be deficient in his duty 
as a member of parliament, unmindful 
of the respect which he owed to the con¬ 
stitution, and inattentive to the welfare, 
the peace, and the happiness of the 
people, if he did not proclaim to the 
world his opinion on a question of such 
magnitude. The matter at issue was, 
in fact, whether the constitution was or 
was not to be maintained; whether the 
wild ideas of theory were to conquer the 
wholesome maxims of established prac¬ 
tice ; and whether those laws, under 
which we have flourished fof such a se¬ 
ries of years, were to be subverted by a 
reform unsanctioned by the people. As 


a person nearly and dearly interested in 
the welfare, and he would emphatically 
add, the happiness and the comfort of 
the people, it would he treason to tho 
principles of his mind if he did not come 
forwjird and declare his disapprobalion 
of those seditious publications which had 
occasioned the present motion. His in¬ 
terest was identified witli the interest of 
the people; they were so inseparable, 
tl'.at, unless both parties concurred, there 
could be no happiness. “ I exist,’’ said 
his Royal Highness, with remarkable 
energy, “ by the love, the friendship, 
and the benevolence of the people, and 
their cause I will never forsake as long 
as I live." 

His Royal Highness, to whom Carl¬ 
ton House had been assigned for his re¬ 
sidence, purchased a retreat at Brighton, 
whicli received the name of the I’avilion, 
and bdeame liis favourite place of abode 
—a circumstance from which that town 
has to date its present prosperity. At 
both these places he soon began to show 
that fondness for building and sump¬ 
tuous decoration, which has ever since 
distinguished him ; and which, though 
tending to the encouragement of the arts, 
the improvement of public taste, and the 
benefit of trade, led the Prince into pain¬ 
ful embarrassments. In the year 1786, 
it was found that he had contracted debts 
to a large amount. Having solicited liis 
Majesty’s a.ssistance, whicli w.is refused, 
his Royal Highness, prompted by tlie 
nicest feelings of honour, immediately 
resolved to reduce the establishment of 
his household, to forego every super¬ 
fluous expense, and to set apart a large 
portion of his income for tin* satisfaction 
of his creditors. Accordingly, he sold 
off his favourite stud of horses at New¬ 
market, his hunters, and even his coach- 
horses ; and the decorations in jirogrcss 
at Carlton House were suspended: the 
necessity of which has been regretted by 
every friend of the nionarcliy, who 
knew the extensive estabjishment, forced 
as it were upon the Heir Apparent, and 
scanty pittance—for compaiatively it was 
so—awafded far its maintenance. It is 
not the tlionsa^fls devolved to our palaces 
in which the country has a property ; 
nor the sums expendeil in maintaining 
the dignity of the royal family, which 
are felt as a burden on the people; and 
the best fri^ds of George 111., the most 
close calculators of royal household ex- 
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enses, are free enough to admit that 
is Iloyal Highness’s income was totally 
inadequate to his rank and station ; and 
that its limits being the cause of the 
sacrifices usually attendant on scanty 
means, brought down upon his Uoyal 
Highness the accumulated evils of em¬ 
barrassment and discredit; threw him 
more and more into the power of those 
who were making a property of his dif¬ 
ficulties, and entailed upon him the 
disgrace of an apparent want of prin¬ 
ciple, while the highest sense of honour 
guided every transaction of his life. It 
has been said that he formed connexions 
which were incompatible with his dig¬ 
nity, and which caused his embarrass¬ 
ment. There are few, we believe, who 
become reduced in circumstances, but 
their misfortunes are attributed to im¬ 
prudence; and, whatever may be as¬ 
serted by the vulgar herd of slanderers 
who libel all they envy, the best autho¬ 
rity pronounces that the most expensive 
of his indulgences was his stud, and his 
exquisite taste for decoration in his resi¬ 
dences ; the first of which, perhaps, was 
rendered somewhat more costly by a run 
of ill luck. The second was, doubtless, 
persevered in with a conviction, that as 
the nation ought to p^ for it, the nation 
would pay for it. On his embarrass¬ 
ments being made known to the king to 
the full extent, the prince was banished 
from his society; and the loyalty of the 
people inducing them to take part with 
the monarch, his Royal Highness was 
exposed to the censures of the public 
press, which are heaped upon the good 
and the bad, almost indiscriminately, as 
it may be the fashion of the day. The 
fact of his being proscribed the royal 
presence, was enough to feed and keep 
alive the prejudices of the mob. At 
length, however, the condemnation of 
the harsh measures dealt out to the 
Prince was becoming universal. Aider- 
man Newnham brought forward the 
subject in the House of Commons; and 
the minister, then Mr. Pitt, advised an 
additional grant of 10,000/. per annum, 
and a .sum towards liquidating his debts, 
which was agreed to; buf*., whether front 
a false delicacy, or a miscalculation, is 
unknown, bis difficulties were under¬ 
rated, and the sum not sufficient to set 
the Prince’s affairs in proper order. In 
1788 the king was afflicted''I:i a manner 
to prevent the exercise of the royal 


functions ; and the debate in the House 
of Commons, on the subject of a regency, 
was animated and important. Mr. Pitt 
was for searching for precedents, and 
forming a restricted regency. Mr.Fox, 
in allusion to the Prince of Wales, said 
" there was then a person in the king¬ 
dom, different from any other person, 
that any existing precedent could refer 
to, an heir-apparent, of full age and ca¬ 
pacity to exercise his royal power.” Mr. 
Pitt said that the Prince of Wales was 
no more than any other person, until 
both Houses of Parliament should invest 
him with powers; and inferred, that 
those powers might be as extensive or 
as limited as Parliament should think 
fit. Mr. Burke answered Mr. Pitt in a 
bold and irresistible speech; and, on 
the plan of the proposed regency being 
submitted to the Prince of Wales, his 
Iloyal Highness returned one of the 
most dignified and disinterested answers 
that was ever, under such trying cir¬ 
cumstances, penned. The Irish Par¬ 
liament, at this time, addressed the 
Prince, entreating him to take upon him¬ 
self the cares of governing that country 
as regent; and the Heir Apparent 
answered with the strongest expressions 
of regard, and an earnest hope that he 
might be allowed a few days’ considera¬ 
tion, during which period the favourable 
change then already perceptible in the 
liealth of his royal father, would, he 
earnestly hoped, progress to a recovery. 
In a short time the happy event 
which was thus affectionately antici- 

S ited, infused a general joy, and his 
[ajesty was declared convalescent. 
The Prince was now suffering frora— 
the arrears of debts, which a parsi¬ 
monious grant bad left unsatisfied; 
and their consequent accumulation, 
for the creditors of princes make tbeir 
own terms in new supplies, and forget 
not to add yearly to their book-debts 
ample provision for interest and accom¬ 
modation. His Majesty's attachment to 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, his marriage with 
whom, the political friends of the par¬ 
ties found it expedient to deny, was of 
that exalted kind which can never leave 
a stain upon his memory. It was not a 
passion hastily indulged, and its object 
afterwards (prgotten, hut, though an in¬ 
timacy formed in the hey-day of youth, 
was not only said to have been ren¬ 
dered sacred by the performance of 
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the Catholic ceremony of marriage, 
but it was certainly characterized by 
the observance of all those marks of 
respect which distinguish the prircst 
aifection, and with all the elegances of 
demeanour which belong to married 
life. Far be it from us to question or 
admit the propriety of fettering the 
princes of the royal family, on the sub¬ 
ject of that—most sacred and permanent 
of all obligations—marriage. It would 
be indecorous in us—who profess not to 
dive into the intricacies of political 
economy, and whose sentiments lead us 
no further than to an advocacy of all 
established institutions of the country— 
to decide, that it was improper to refuse 
a royal prince the right of marrying 
openly any beautiful and accomplished 
English female with whom he felt he 
could alone be happy ; but the conse¬ 
quences of such refusal are inevitable. 
Tlie troublesome nature of the Prince's 
debts now involved him in great diffi¬ 
culties, and occasioned him the most 
painful mortification. His creditors were 
clamorous, and his pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments were of a nature to require im¬ 
mediate relief. Ills Royal Highness 
appealed to the King, who seized the 
opportunity of enforcing, as a condi¬ 
tion, the Prince’s marriage with her 
Royal Highness the Princess Caroline of 
Brunswick. Tlic requisition being made 
at a time wheti the Prince’s resources 
were totally exhausted, and under cir¬ 
cumstances which gave great force to 
the proposal, the Prince of Wales gave 
his assent—receiving, at the time, from 
the King, a written assurance that his 
Mlebts should be paid, and his allowance 
increased. His “ poverty,and not his will 
consented.” His affections were already 
engaged, and he was drawn into a mar¬ 
riage with one whose heart was devoted 
to another. 

On the 30th December, 1793, His 
Majesty, in a speech to both Houses of 
Parliament, said, “ I have the greatest 
satisfaction in announcing to you the 
happy event of the conclusion of a treaty 
of marriage of my son, the Prince of 
Wales, with the Princess Caroline, 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick j 
the constant proofs of your affection for 
my person and family, jjvsuade me 
that you will participate in the senti¬ 
ments I feel on an occasion so interest¬ 
ing to my domestic happiness; and that 


you will enable me to make provision 
for such an estahli.sliinent as yon may 
think suitable to the rank and dignity 
of the Heir Apparent to the Crown of 
these kingdoms.” 

And in their address to His Majesty, 
the Commons replied, “ We cannot 
sufficiently express the satisfaction wliich 
all your Majesty’s subjects must derive, 
from the auspicious event of the con¬ 
clusion of a treaty for the marriage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, with the Princess ('aroline, 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick; 
and that participating warmly in the 
sentiments which your Majesty must 
feel, on an occasion not loss connected 
with the interests of your people, than 
with the domestic happiness of your 
Majesty: we shall cheerfully proceed 
to enable your Majesty to make provi¬ 
sion for an establishment suitable to the 
rank and dignity of the heir apparent 
of the Crown of these kingdoms.” 

The arrival of the Princess, the so¬ 
lemnization of the marriage, the un¬ 
happy differences which shortly (.though 
it could not be unexpectedly) arose, 
soon convinced the King of the misery 
which his favourite measure had en¬ 
tailed on the two illustrious individuals 
whom his interference and parental au¬ 
thority had brought together. That the 
Queen and the ladies of the Court may 
have increased these differences, is not 
impossible; but little could he wanting 
to create -a misunderstanding between 
persons whose affections were not only 
not engaged to each other, but when 
also each had formed attachments to 
other objects. 

These unfortunate misunderstandings 
gave great uneasiness to the Royal i'amily 
and the nation ; and the King’s efforts 
to put an end to thtin, and bring 
about a reconciliation, failed to produce 
the desired effect, except for a short 
time. 

The birth of a royal heir took place 
at Carlton House on the 6th of .January 
1796, agd diffused universal joy. On 
the 11th of I^bruary, the infant was 
baptized, and named Charlotte Augusta, 
their Majesties in person standing spon¬ 
sors on the occasioil. The estrangement 
which, not long after this event, pro¬ 
duced a scj^ratiou of the royal parents, 
served to mneentrate the public atten¬ 
tion uponrtheir infant ilaughter, and to 
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render her an object of the deepest 
national interest. 

During the war of the French Revo¬ 
lution, his late Majesty George III. had 
resisted the repeated solicitations of the 
Prince of Wales to be employed in a 
military capacity; the only rank con¬ 
ferred on him in the army being that of 
colonel of a regiment. AVheu the 
threatened invasion, which followed the 
renewal of hostilities with France, in 
1803, called forth the active exertions 
of all true Englishmen, it was natural 
for the Heir Aiiparent to wish for an os¬ 
tensible military appointment equal to 
his rank. 'I’he correspondence that 
ensued on this subject, upon which the 
Prince addressed himself to his royal 
father, to the minister, and to the Duke 
of York as commander-in-chief, tvas 
equally honourable to his feelings, sen¬ 
timents, and talents. 

'riie Prince Regent, however, w^as re¬ 
fused ; perhaps, on the best grounds; for 
it would not have been a prudent step to 
place the life of the Heir Apparent in 
danger. The disagreement between the 
Prince of AYalcs and his royal consort 
led eventually to a separation; the 
Princess retired to the continent, where, 
unfortunately indulging in those excesses 
which she endeavoured tojustify on the 
ground of her husband’s neglect, and 
both parties continued to harass each 
other, without probably intending it, 
for a long time. In November, 1810, 
the insanity of the King called for a 
regency, and Mr. Perceval brought in a 
bill, founded on that of Mr. Pitt im¬ 
posing certain restrictions on the Regent. 

I’he proceedings terminated on the 
.'5th February, I8ll, when the bill ap¬ 
pointing the Prince of Wales Regent, 
under a number of restrictions, became 
a law. The restrictions were to continue 
till 1st February, 18112. 

As the opposition to limited power 
was conducted in concert with the 
Prince, some surprise was manifested on 
liis continuance in office of the Perceval 
Administration. In a letter w^ich was 
published at the time, liif Royal High¬ 
ness apprized Mr. Perceval, “ that the 
irrcsLsublc iinpnlse of filial duty, and 
affection to hi.s beloved and afflicted 
father, leads him to dread that any act 
of the Regent might, in the smallest de¬ 
gree, have the effect of intel'fcring with 
the progress of his Soven^ign's re¬ 


covery, and that this consideration ahne 
dictates the decision now communi¬ 
cated to Mr. Perceval.” 

When the restrictions expired, and 
the Prince became vested with the full 
powers of the Sovereignty, it was ex¬ 
pected that he would immediately with¬ 
draw his confidence from the l\'rceval 
Administration. To the general sur¬ 
prise, however, the Prince Regent, on 
the 13th February, ISiy, addressed a 
letter to the Duke of York, in which he 
stated that “ a new era is now arrived, 
and I cannot but reflect with satisfac¬ 
tion on the events which have distin¬ 
guished the short period of my re¬ 
stricted Regency and he could not 
withhold his approbation from those who 
liad honourablydistinguished themselves 
in the support of the war in the Penin¬ 
sula. 

The assassination of Mr. Perceval 
produced an address from parliament to 
the Regent to appoint an efficient ad¬ 
ministration, for the ministers wrere out¬ 
voted. The Prince returned an answer 
suitable to tlie address, but so far from 
the measure being successful, the nego¬ 
tiations somehow failed, and the Karl of 
Liverpool, after some delays, was ap¬ 
pointed First Lord of the Treasury. It 
was in the negotiations with the Whigs, 
previous to this appointment, that She¬ 
ridan sunk as a politician to rise no 
more; lie was accused of withholding 
information from the leaders of the op¬ 
position, and conveyed a denial of the 
fact, which afterwards came out. 

On the 29th January, 1820, the 
King departed this life, the Prince Re¬ 
gent came to the throne; and this was., 
the period at which, perhaps, parties 
ran higher than on any ]>revious or sub¬ 
sequent occasion. The Princess of 
"NYales assumed the title of Queen, 
though separated from her husband, 
rejected an income of fifty thousand a- 
year, intended to enable her to reside 
abroad, and, ill-advised by partisans in 
this country, came, as she called it, to 
assert her rights; but for the sake of all 
parties we draw a veil over the painful 
excitements of public feeling, the heart¬ 
burnings and feuds which the struggles 
of party caused, during the contest be¬ 
tween the Joyal and good subjects of 
George the Fourth, and the unprin¬ 
cipled faction which plunged her Ma¬ 
jesty into a fruitless contest, and which. 
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regardless of her fame, and reckless of 
her ultimate ruin, souglit only to make 
h«- a rallying-point for rebellious mobs. 
The trying situation in which these un¬ 
happy differences placed the Princess 
(Charlotte, created great uneasiness. If, 
however, it had been necessary for the 
Prince Regent to use the authority of a 
father, on some of those occasions, 
Avhere it was necessary to interfere, it is 
certain that he regarded his eliild with 
an affection amounting almost to weak¬ 
ness, and it will he remembered that 
her marriage with the Prince Leopold 
was in opposition to political arrange¬ 
ments of some importance, which were 
even cheerfully abandoned to secure her 
happiness. Few men in his exalted sta¬ 
tion have been visited under Divine Pro¬ 
vidence with greater afflictions. The 
loss of his Jlothcr, Father, Brother, 
and Daughter, in whom and her off¬ 
spring were centred the nation’s as well 
as a Father’s hopes, were afflictions 
which fell with overpowering weight on 
the sensitive mind of the Regent and 
Sovereign, who bore them with exem¬ 
plary patience, and gave ample proof 
lliat the interests of the nation were the 
principal objects of his care, to the sa¬ 
crifice (notwithstanding all that may be 
said to tire contrary) of many domestic 
comforts. Ilis political life tvas that of 
a noble and exalted Prince, and these 
characteristics can be traced through 
his whole career. 

The Whig opposition, when forming 
the ministry of 1806, had shown that 
they could arrive at peace neither 
through successful war, nor through 
skilful negotiation. They had failed 
4^ all their military projects, from un¬ 
dertaking none but those of which the 
object was absurd, or the means con¬ 
temptible. They made war in that 
happy and harmless spirit which must 
have proved to such an enemy as Buona¬ 
parte, that he had nothing to fear from 
them but peace. The Prince Regent must 
have remembered such proceedings, 
with the additional and decided con- 
.sciousness, that the Whigs, who could 
not fight in 1806, declai-ed in 1812 
that they were averse from fighting. 

IFhile the contest raged in Spain and 
Portugal, and Wellington was teaching 
a British army “ to flesh” ijp youthful 
" sword” in the lives of Frenchmen, a 
scattered though pertinacious murmur 


arose now and then, like some strange 
discoid upon the general harmony of 
tlie nation ; and a jiervcrse and unsea¬ 
sonable cry was heard for “pc.'ice.” It 
came trom the IV’^liig'--, and was repeat¬ 
ed by them, until at last it was their 
only note —” that wo were engaged upon 
a hopeless quarrel in the Peninsula— 
that Ave were there expending lives and 
money, without end—that our enemies 
Avere the bravest and most invincible 
soldiers in the Avorld —that wo must 
unavoidably be driven into the ocean/' 
—that therefore the Biitisli troops 
ought to bo recalled to Diiglaud—and 
that Ave ought cither to negotiate si 
treaty with Napoleon, or to make war 
in such a manner that it should Avear 
the nearest possible resemblance to peace! 

These were in effect the Opposition 
counsels of 1812. Is it then to be avoii- 
dered at, if the Prince of Whiles ad¬ 
dressed but a languid invitation to men 
professing such opinions, to co-operate 
in the measures of bis government 

It will be confessed that in no long 
jicriod after the poAA'crs of sovori‘igiUy 
devolved upon the Regent, ])roofs were 
afforded that a strenuous and resolute 
policy would, if adopted by his minis¬ 
ters, be encouraged and enforceil by 
tlieir master, 'file scale of warlike ac¬ 
tion Avas speedily enlarged. A bolder 
spirit Avas displayed in the manage'inent 
of more poAvci/ul anel decisii’e opera¬ 
tions. The national sympathies Avhich 
pervaded the people of I'iurojic, vri rc 
seizeil upon as facilities.for a renewal of 
friendship amongst her estranged and 
distJ acted Courts. England became 
once more the soul of a tremendous con¬ 
federacy against the universal tyrant. 
Froni the Tagus to the (faromie she 
subdued every thing—she rc’animat(’d 
every thing from the Bercsina to the 
Rhine. 

It is not to be disputed, that in those 
events Avhich fix the general attention 
of mankind, and stand iirominent among 
the annals of a nation, tlic reign just 
ended furnishes a rich contrjist with 
that of (jur 1 inicnted sovereign (icorge 
III. The Iona life and government of 
the last-nametr Monarch were distin- 
giiislied by defeats and misfortiineR. 
The first achievement of his adminis¬ 
tration was a disgraceful peace. Its 
next, a mor^ disgraceful civil war, by 
which tlic British empire was enfeebled. 
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exhausted, and finally dismembered. A 
thir(l, the war with revolutionaryFrance, 
in which England undoubtedly lost no 
honour, but gaining it largely through 
the triumphs of her unconquerable fleets, 
it secured her nothing more than her 
national independence; and included 
in that eontest was another civil war, 
through which Ireland all but com¬ 
pleted the same course which North 
America had run before her. 

The basis, indeed, and principles, of 
a change of that unhappy fortune which 
marked throughout the larger portion of 
his reign the foreign policy of George 
III. may have been laid by him at such 
a period as would enable his successor to 
profit by them from the moment of his 
accession to power. 

That, however, was all. The rough- 
hewn materials were as yet “ unshaped” 
bjr Providence, and the end itself hut 
dimly seen, and at a distance. Yet 
Spain was in the field, Russia was arm¬ 
ing, and Europe clanking her chains. 
The Government of George IV. knew 
how to mould these elements to its pur¬ 
pose, and wrought upon them with spi¬ 
rit, perseverance, and devotion. The 
consequences need not be detailed. Af¬ 
ter various and severe experiments, the 
most formidable military potentate of 
the earth was extinguished. 

Although in the prosecution of that 
great victory immense sums were levied 
from the people, and an enormous debt 
incurred, under a certainty, in the minds 
of all intelligent men, that the resources 
which enabled us to bear it would be di¬ 
minished by the success of its applica¬ 
tion to the end of universal peace— 
although the reaction against Buona¬ 
parte, of which the first example had 
been set by England, became after 1812 
so strong, that to co-operate with it may 
seem, on her part, to have been little 
more than passive wisdom—still, weigh¬ 
ing the results of those extraordinary 
occurrences with so much as we can yet 
presume to aflSrm of their causes, if 
there was error, there was more of de¬ 
cision and sagacity—if ther^ was mis¬ 
carriage, there was also, more of memo¬ 
rable triumph—exlubircfl and aecong- 
plislied in the name of George IV. than 
in that of any Sovereign, from the great 
Elizabeth downw'ards, who has ever sat 
upon the British Throne-, 

The war waged by England iVora 


1793 to 181.^ became, under the auspices 
of his late Majesty, the instrument of a 
general and solid peace, which, notwith¬ 
standing some partial interruptions at 
the extremities of Europe, has already 
maintained itself for the unusual period 
of almost fifteen years. 

Even should that compact not be des¬ 
tined to endure much longer, it must 
have proved a consolation to the expir¬ 
ing Monarch, that the repose for which 
mankind were mainly indebted to the 
energy of his free and enlightened -people, 
and to the constancy of his unyield¬ 
ing counsel.^, he had succeeded in pre¬ 
serving to the last moment of a brilliant 
reign, unbroken. 

Such is a rude and hasty outline of 
the political annals of Gf.okgk IV., in so 
far as they directly involved the relations 
of England with foreign Governments— 
whether allied, rival, or in spirit, more 
than once, unfriendly. 

Confining our sentence to that single 
department of his reign, we may venture 
to anticipate from the historian, on be¬ 
half of his late Majesty, that he will 
be represented to after ages, as a vigorous, 
discerning, and honourable Prince—pos¬ 
sessing, where the welfare of his people 
required it, a masculine and intrepid re¬ 
solution — fulfilling his engagements, 
expressed or implied, with fidelity—and 
discharging the duties of international 
neighbourhood, with judgment, patience, 
temper, and success, amidst jarring in¬ 
terests, trying provocations, and impetu¬ 
ous and deeply exasperated passions. 

In its domestic Government of the 
British nation generally, the spirit and 
maxims of the late reign were such on 
the whole as the age demanded, and suclj 
as might challenge the deliberate ap¬ 
proval of sober and clear-sighted men. 

Prerogative made no harsh or unbe¬ 
coming pretensions under the deceased 
Monarch. The public liberties were dis¬ 
embarrassed, since his accession to the 
Crown, of restraints or menaces by whic^ 
the Ministers of his Regency had in¬ 
sulted them. The criminal laws were at 
once mitigated, simplified, and com¬ 
pressed. Justice was “ administered in 
mercy never was the gracious preroga¬ 
tive of pardon exercised with more rea¬ 
diness than by George IV. The founda¬ 
tions were^laid of extensive reforms in 
the law of real property and of judicial 
proceeding. Some glimmerings of light 
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jjnd hope were thrown across the gulf of 
jCiuity jurisdiction, and attempts were 
olerated for cheapening justice to the 
poor. 

There was, however, one measure 
which surpassed all others of the late 
eventful reign. Whether Catholic eman¬ 
cipation was wisely granted or not, it was 
a boon, of which observes The Times 
paper, “ it stripped Popery of martyr¬ 
dom, her solitary prop—it rescued the 
reformed church from the disgrace of 
persecution—^it breathed a living soul 
into the dead letter of the Union with 
Ireland—restored five millions of British 
subjects to their birthright—and trans¬ 
formed the same number of malignant 
enemies into eager citizens of a common 
country.” Whether this picture be a 
true one, time alone must develop; we 
have our misgivings ; but as an act of 
grace, and the work of a liberal govern¬ 


ment, it has been deemed, even by some 
of its warmest opponents, to have con¬ 
ferred vast benefit on a large mass of 
loyal people, and to have done one ge¬ 
nuine good in opening the eyes of the 
dupes of agitation to the folly of clamour¬ 
ing for what they do not comprehend. 

But let us turn from politics to other 
considerations: the power of England, 
and the success of her arms, were not 
more conspicuous than her rapid ad¬ 
vancement in Literattire, and the Pine 
Arts: with an exquisite taste, his late 
Mqjcsty patronised every thing which 
contributed to the welfare of the schouls 
and societies connected with those pur¬ 
suits ; and to the last moments of his 
r.ign, in which he was free from suffer¬ 
ing, he gave proofs of his devotion to all 
measures of improvement, and evinced 
the deepest anxiety for the permanent 
welfare of the kingdom. 




COURT MOURNING. 

“Lord Chambcrlain'.s Office, June26,1830 
“ Orders for the Court's going into 
Mourning to-morrow, Sunday, the 27th 
instant, for our late Most Gracious So¬ 
vereign, King George the Fourtli, of 
blessed memory, viz.— 

“^^The ladies to wear black bombazines, 
lain muslin, or long lawn linen, crape 
oods, shamoy slioes and gloves, and 
crape fans. 

“ The gentlemen to wear black cloth 
without buttons on the sleeves and pock¬ 
ets, plain muslin or long-lawn cravats 
aivd weepers, shamoy shoes and gloves, 
crape hat-bands, and black swords and 
buckles.” 

herald’s college, JUNE 28. 

The Earl Marshal's Order for a General 
Mourninr/ for his late Majesty King 
George IV. 

In pursuance of an order of His 
Majesty in Council, the 28th of June, 
1830, these are to give public notice, 
that it is expected that all persons, upon 
the present occasion of the death of Ins 
late Majesty, of blessed memory, do 
put themselves into decent mournmgj 
the said mourning to begin upon \Ved- 
nesday next, the 30tb instant. 

Norfolk, Earl-Marshal, 


ENGLISH GENERAL MOURNING. 

The tribute of respect which English 
ladies are anxious to show to the memory 
of a beloved sovereign, will render them 
for some time to come indifferent to the 
modes of the glittering and gay Parisian 
capital, whose royal leaders of fashion 
will doubtless lay aside tlieir hriglit co¬ 
lours in dress for a season, to testify the 
regret they pnist feel for our revered 
George the Fourth, to whom the royal 
family of France w'cre so well known, 
and more than one of whom were under 
personal obligations to him for their 
present rank. 

Information of the lamented event 
that has plunged England into sorrow, 
was so early conveyed to us, that we were 
able, at great expense, to present to 
British ladies proper mourning i)Iates, in 
the arrangement of which the more ele¬ 
gant Parisian tastes have been consulted. 
We have only to say, that the sudden 
heat of the weather, and Midsummer 
season, ha? prevxtnted our mentioning 
borobazin in ou? fashions; black silk 
and crape arc perhaps deeper mourning, 
as we see them used as badges of woe ou 
the most solemn occasions; and though 
bombazin is not equally unknown as 
tammy and camblet, still mentioned in 
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the court circulars, it is equally unwear¬ 
able at Midsummer. 

DIXNJiH DRESS, 

Cap of white ciapc, fluted round the 
face en raye.i. Trimmed with bows of 
black gauze ribbon, of the pattern of love 
ribbon. On the right side of the cap is 
placed some black crape leaves. ChemU 
seite of black crape, the upper part trim¬ 
med with a rm-hc of black crape which 
crosses in front; down the back, and in 
front of the chemisette, are placed slant¬ 
ing stripes, or rays of folded black crape. 
Robe dress of black ffros de Naples. I'he 
scolloped robij)gs trimmed with an edging 
of fluted black crape. Broad belt of 
folded black crape. The skirt of the 
dress is closed in front: two broad folds 
of black crape are trimmed on each side 
of the front seam, from the belt to the 
feet. Plain round upper sleeve, and 
straight demi-slecve ; a fluted fan-like 
cuff of white crape finishes the sleeve at 
the wrist. Black kid gloves and shoes. 
Black crape fan. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Black crape hat with black ostrich 
feathers. The hat is cut away on the 
right side with two Vandykes, and filled 
up with folds of white crape and black 
crape bow's. 

Robe of black crape over a black silk 
dress. Two lapels lay back on each 
shoulder, edged with a pipe of black gros 
tie Naples; they turn back to show a 
half ehemisrtle of white crape; beneath 
them hang deep epaulettes of full white 
crape. Black crape sleeves, very full at 
the top, and divided at the elbow from a 
lower sleeve, likewise full, but smaller; 
a light manchette, and a band of black 
silk at the wrist. The skirt is fastened 
down the front with diamond shaped lo¬ 
zenges of silk, each containing a rich cut 
jet ornament; on each side a broad stripe 
of black silk passes from the belt, widen¬ 
ing gradually to the feet. Earrings of 
jet. Black folded silk belt. Black kid 
shoes and gloves. Plain black silk stock¬ 
ings. This is a most noble^ and appro¬ 
priate costume. |i 

WAI.KING DRES.S. * 

Transparent bonnet of black crape,with 
a fall of very soft black crape, as clear as 
acrophane, slightly crimped by being 
passed through a machincu Large black 
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crape flower, with long waving ends- 
Strings of black crape. White mourning 
muslin chevnsette, plaited, and buttoned 
down the front with cut jet buttons. 
Cravat of black silk. Dress of black 
gros de Naples, turning back wdth a 
scolloped rolling collar, which robes down 
to the belt, and slightly folds to the 
right side. The back and front of the 
corsage is tight to the shape. Large 
round sleeves, with plain deini-sleeves. 
At the wrists, fluted white muslin cuffs, 
turning back up the arm, with crape 
bands and rosettes. The skirt of the 
dress round and very full. Plain, or with 
a twist of crape cords at the knfees. Black 
Merino boots, with a crape frill at the 
tops. Black kid gloves. Black parasol. 
Belt of black folded crape, with jet clasp. 

MORNING DRESS. 

Dress of plain black batiste over a 
black silk petticoat. Tippet black crape, 
with a fall of black crape fluted, and 
tied with block sarsnet ribbon. A crape 
twisted cord passes twice round the 
waist, and hangs as low as the knees, 
finishing with crape tassels. These 
crape cords pass at equal distances round 
the skirt, and at the head and bottom 
of a deep hem. Black crape cuffs. The 
corsage of the dress is fulled gently 
round the waist and made without a 
band. The upper sleeves arc about a 
yard in length and width, and come 
lower down the arm than last month. 
The lower sleeve is an easy fit to the 
arm. Jet earrings, and the comb richly 
ornamented with cut jet Vandykes. Tlie 
hair is worn in large high curls, but the 
general arrangement of it is somewhat 
like that of Miss Fanny Kemble’s. " 

The summer season will occasion, in 
a little time, the ladies morning costume 
lobe white mourning muslin, with black 
trimmings and ornaments, and we have 
preferred that representation. 

1. Hat of black crape; black crape 
flowers, and black striped gauze ribbons. 

2, Hat of white crape, edged with 
black. 

3. Tissne-de-paille, gauze figured with 
black straw, trimmed with gimp and 
black gauze ribbons. 

4, Hi^t of lavender crape, trimmed 
with white crape and white crape flowers. 

6. Cap of boufibn, netted in a rich 
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p9.tt6nij to imit&tc blonde. Mourninff 
gauze ribbons. 

6. Hair dressed with black c.mit 
plumes; a flowei? of black crape and 


jet beads j a row of jet beads crosses the 
brow. Some cars of corn are mixed 
with it. 

7. Back of the evening dress hat, 


iitcntlili) 

It is our painful duty to announce 
*' that it has pleased Almighty God to 
take from this world the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty.” The afflicting in¬ 
telligence reached town on Saturday 
morning, and the gloom spread rapidly 
through the metropolis. The shops 
were partially or wholly closed; the 
bells were tolled, and every thing wore 
an appearance of deep melancholy. 

The King was in bed when the stroke 
of death fell upon him. The page next 
him instantly proceeded to raise His 
Majesty, according to the motion which 
he signified bjr his finger. The King 
^ was at once assisted into a chair by his 
bedside, and a great alteration struck 
the page in a moment as overcasting the 
Royal countenance; the King’s eyes be¬ 
came fixed, his lips quivered, and he 
appeared to be sinking into a fainting 
fit. The physicians were instantly sent 
for, and the attendants at once assisted 
the King with sal volatile, cau de Co¬ 
logne, and such stimulants as were at 
hand at the table. At this moment His 
Majesty attempted to raise his hand to 
his breast, faintly ejaculating '' Oh, 
God, I am dyingand, after the in¬ 
tervention of two or three seconds of 
time, he uttered the following words, 
which were his last, “ This is death!” 
bis expiring condition barely enabling 
him to announce this fatal sensation, so 
as to be heard by the page on whose 
shoulder His Majesty's head had fallen. 
The king died exactly at thirteen mi¬ 
nutes past three o’clock on Saturday 
morning. 

Sir Henry Halford left the Palace 
about six o’clock, and proceeded to the 
residence of the Duke of Clarence (now 
his present Majesty), at liushy-park. 
Sir Henry announced the melancholy 
event to his Royal Highness, and was 
the first that kissed His Slajesty’s hand 
on his accession to the throne. Sir 
Henry afterwards proceedid to the 
King B Palace, at Kensington, and cora- 
voi.. I. 


municated the mournful event to the 
Duke of Sussex, the Duchess of Kent, 
and the Princess Sophia, and subse¬ 
quently to the Royal Family in town. 

The Duke of 'Vcllington, after re¬ 
ceiving the intelligence, left town for 
Bushy-park, where his grace had an au¬ 
dience of his present Majesty. The 
Duke then returned to town. 

Sir Robert Peel, as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, issued .sum¬ 
monses to the Cabinet Ministers to at¬ 
tend a Council at the Foreign Office. 
The Ministers assembled at l)alf-p,ist 
ten o’clock^, , 'fhe whole of the members 
of the Cabmet attended, wiili the ex¬ 
ception of the Duke of M’ellingtoii. 
The (’ouucil .sat about half an hour. 

Summonses were issued from the 
Council-office to the whole of the Privy 
Councillors to assemble as .soon jls jjos- 
sible at the King’s Palace, St. James’s. 
Such was the exertion made that about 
one hundred and fifty of the Privy Coun¬ 
cillors were in readiness .'it the Palace to 
acknowledge the new King. 

After the visit of the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington, his Majesty left his residence at 
Bu.shy-park, and came to town to his 
Palace at St. James’s. 

'J'he King entered the State-room, in 
which the throne is placed, about one 
o’clock. His MiTjesty was habited in an 
Admiral’s uniform, and took Ins .station 
at the throne. The whole of the mem¬ 
bers of the late King’s Privy Council 
who had arrrived at the Palace were as¬ 
sembled in this apartment. 

His Majesty read a most gracious de¬ 
claration, in which the King alluded to 
his late father and brother in the most 
afi’ectionatc manner, expressed his de¬ 
termination to tread in their steps, and 
hoped that he Ihould govern to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of his people. 

^Fhile reading this address his Ma¬ 
jesty was deeply affected. 

The Duke of Cumberland, the Duke 
of Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, and 

( 
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Prince Leopold, knelt before the King, 
and took the oaths of allegiance. Their 
Koyal Highnesses then rose, and were 
sworn in Wen\bcrs of his Majesty’s Privy 
Council. The Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Archbishop of York, went tlirough the 
same ceremony. The other Members of 
his late Majesty’s Privy Council seve¬ 
rally knelt before the King, took the 
oaths of allegiance, and then rose, and 
were re-sworn Members of the Privy 
Council. 

I'lie Lord Chancellor administered 
to the King three oaths—the first to 
govern this kingdom according to its 
laws and customs; the King then took 
the oath for the security of the Church 
of Scotland, and snh.scribed two instru¬ 
ments, Avhich were witnessed by some of 
the Privy Councillors. His Majesty 
ordered that one of the instruments 
should he transmitted to the Court of 
Session, to he inserted in the Books of 
the Sederunt, and afterwardS’io he lodged 
in the l^ublic Register of Scotland, 
and that tlie other should remain among 
the records of the Council. 

His Majesty, in Council, thou order¬ 
ed the two stamps, the one contain¬ 
ing “ George R.," and the other the ini¬ 
tials, “ G. R.,” which had been, under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, 
applied to official papers, as the King’s 
signature, to be destroyed: they were 
accordingly hvoken in the presence. 

His Majesty in Council was pleased 
to order that the coinage should continue 
in the same state until further orders. 

'I'he Privy Council gave orders for 
proclaiming his present Majesty with 
the usual ceremonies, and at the accus¬ 
tomed places, King of these realms, by 
the style ami title of King William the 
Fourth, 'rhe ceremony, accordingly, 
took place on AFonday last. 

Mr. Bullcr w'as the clerk of the Privy 
Council in attendance. After the rest 
of the Privy Councillors had retired, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, 
and the Bishop of London, «remained 
and altered the prayerif in the Church 
s. ivice for King William and Que^ 
Aih’liiulc. 

'J'lu' various Ministers kissed hands. 

Sir John C'onroy delivered to the 
Lord in \\’aiting letters of condolence 
from her Koyal Highness die Duchess 
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of Kent, and her Royal Highness the 
Princess Victoria, to the King, on the 
demise of his late Majesty. 

The Court broke up at half-past four 
o’clock. 

Tlie King left the Palace about half¬ 
past five o’clock, on his return to Bushy- 
park, escorted by a detachment of the 
Life Guards. 

Their Majesties attended divine ser¬ 
vice on Sunday morning at Bushy- 
house. The service was performed by 
the Rev. Augustus Fitz-Clarence, chap¬ 
lain to the King. T.'heir IHajesties re¬ 
ceived visits from the Princess Augusta 
and the Duchess of Gloucester, who it 
is expected will remain some days, on a 
visit to the King and Queen. 

All the members of the Royal Family 
dined together on Sunday, at Bushy- 
park. 

Ilis Majesty left Bushy-park on Mon¬ 
day morning, called upon the Duke of 
Cumberlanil, at Kew, and, accompanied 
by his Royal Highness, drove into town 
in an open landau. 

His Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duke of Giocestcr and the Farl of I'lrrol, 
arrived at his palace in St. James’s about 
twenty minutes before ten o’clock on 
IVFonday. 

At ten o’clock the firing of a double 
royal salute announced the commence¬ 
ment of the ceremony of proclaiming 
his Majesty King AVilliam IV. Sir 
George Naylcr, King at Arms, with the 
heralds and pursuivants in their robes of 
office, and eight officers of arms on horse¬ 
back, bearing massive silver maces, were 
in attendance in the court-yard at the 
west-end of the palace. A detachment 
of the Life Guards were dratvn up op^ 
positc to the palace. The public were 
admitted into this court-yard to witness 
the ceremony. 

A few minutes after ten o’clock the 
window of the Presence Chamber was 
thrown open, and the King came for¬ 
ward alone, habited in a suit of mourn¬ 
ing, and wearing the riband of the 
Order of the Garter, His Mi^jesty bowed 
gracefully three times to the numerous 
assemblage in the court below, by whom 
he was greeted with the loudest accla¬ 
mations. 

A band of fifteen trumpeters, who 
appeared in their splendid state-dresses, 
immediately struck up “ God s.ave the 
King.” All the assemblage uncovered 
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on the appearance of liis Majesty. The 
Duke of Cuiiibcrlaml, the Duke of Sus¬ 
sex, tlic Duke of tlloucester, I’riiice 
Leopold, the Cabinet Ministers, and tiic 
great Officers of State, formed them¬ 
selves into a semicircle round tlic win¬ 
dow at which his Majesty appeared. 

Sir George Nayler, as King at Arras, 
from his stiuion in the court-yard, ex¬ 
actly undi'rncath the window where tlic 
King stood, then read the proclamation, 
announcing the decease of the late King, 
and the accession of his present Majesty. 
Sir George was more than once inter¬ 
rupted by the cheering of the multitude. 
Sir George repeated the word.?, “ King 
William the Fourth’’ in an exalted tone 
of voice, and the acclamations were then 
redoubled. I'lie band then played— 
“ God save the King.” His Majesty, 
who had been agitated during the read¬ 
ing of the proclamation, bowed repeat¬ 
edly, and then retired. Tlic procession 
moved from tlie palace. 

The following are the words of the 
Proclamation : 

“ W'hercas it hath pleased Almighty 
God to call to his mercy our late Sove¬ 
reign Lord King George the Fourth, of 
blessed memory, by whose decease the 
Imperial Crown of the United Kingdom 
ot Great Britain and Ireland is solely and 
rightfully come to the High and Miglity 
Prince William, Duke of Clarence ; we, 
therefore, the Lords Spiritual and 7'em- 
poial of this rcalni, being here assisted 
with those of bis late Majesty’s Privy 
Council, with numbers of other princi* 
al gentlemen of quality, with the Lord 
layer. Aldermen, and Citizens of Lon¬ 
don, do now hereby, with one voice and 
consent of tongue and heart, publish and 
Woclaim that the High and Mighty 
Prince ^Villiam, Duke of Clarence, is 
now, by the death of the late Sovereign, 
of happy memory, become our only law¬ 
ful and rightful Liege Lord William the 
Fourth, by the Grace of God, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith (and so forth). To whom we 
acknowledge all faith and constant obe¬ 
dience, with all humble and hearty af¬ 
fection, beseeching God, by whom Kings 
and Queens do reign, to bless the Koyal 
Prince, AVilliam the Fourth, with long 
and happy years to reign over us. 

“ Given, See. ^ 

“ Gon save the Kino.’’ 

’This was read afterwards at Charing 


Cross, ’remple Bar, ^Vood Street, C. heap- 
side, the Hoyal Kxehange, and the usual 
places for prochiniation. 

After the ca\ alcadc had Icfl St. James’s 
His Majesty held a Court, \\ liieh was 
attended by llie Lord Chancellor, the 
Duke of Wellington, Earls Bathurst, 
Ilcjsslyn, and Abcideen, Viscount Mel¬ 
ville, Lord Ellenborough, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir George Murray, the (’hanccllor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Herries, the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Bwlford, 
Earl Catheart, Lord Bexley, I.oul Howe, 
Lord Arden, Lord Hill, (Jouut Munster, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, Bi.'.liop of Exeter, 
Sir Stratford Canning, Sir James Mac¬ 
intosh, Mr. C. York, &c. 

His Majesty held a Privy Council. 
The Duke of Bcdfonl, Lord Bexley, 
Lord Arden, Sir Stratford Canning, 
Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. C. 
Yorke (all of them members of tlie late 
King’s Privy (’ouncil) were introduced 
and sworn in members of lli.s Majesty’s 
Privy (kui^cil. 

'rUe Duke of Norfolk having pre¬ 
viously taken the oath of allegiance jire- 
seribed by the act of Parliament for 
persoiKS professing the Roman Catholic 
faith, was introduced, sworn in a Privy 
Councillor, and took his scat at the 
board. 

An Order in Council was then agreed 
upon, directing tlie Duke of Norfolk, as 
Earl Marshal of England, to i.ssue an 
order for all classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects to appear in the deepest mourn¬ 
ing for his late Majesty, to begin to¬ 
morrow, the .30th instant. 

Lord Hill, as Commander of the 
Forces, had an audience of the King, 
and submitted some ofBcial paper.s to 
His Majesty. 

Lord Clinton kissed hands, as one of 
the Lords in waiting on the King. Lord 
Howe also kissed hands. 

His Majesty, accompanied by tho 
Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of Errol, 
and attended by Sir Herbert 7'aylor, 
left town at a quarter past five o’clock, 
escorted by a party of Lancers, on his 
return tg Bushy I’ark. 

, Sir Herbert i’aylor has been appointed 
by His Majesty Secretary to the Privy 
Purse. 

'I'he all-absorbing (iibjeet of the late 
King’s death, anil the bustle incid -iu to 
the coimnencen.t lit of a new reimi, v e- 
veiit any c*:.li.ndtd notice of otlic'-, i.’id 
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less important topics. 1’he Parliamentary 
business liaebeen hastily and impatiently, 
if not candessly con<luctt‘d. Those men 
■who are foiul of talking, having previ¬ 
ously wasted iheifi; little nothings, and 
oth<t' people’s ideas, have beconm prosy 
and tame, and the men of business have 
taken advantage of the apathy exhibited 
by the patriotic opposition, and pushed 
iiratters forward without so much consi¬ 
deration as was necessary. The alarm¬ 
ing state of the King’s health required 
that the Sovereign should be relieved 
from the drudgery of signing instruments 
by the stamping of a fae-siiuilc of the 
royal sign manual, and Hills were pa.ssod 
for that purpose ; hut, as if it was too 
much to give the royal sufferer complete 
relief, a clause wa.s introduced, requiniig 
the assent of the King to be given “ by 
word of mouth u<i oj)eiati()ii, in some 
case.s, .s(;arcely less {)ai]]ful thaitsigning. 

As we have conjectured, during the 
long period that we have sported on the 
subject of a king for Greece,;i>His Royal 
Highness Prince licopold has declined 
that sovereignty. Ambition, it seems, is 
not a ruling passion with the Prince j and 
particularly the ambition of ruling a 
nation of savages ; for they are at pre¬ 
sent little else, whatever may be said of 
classic ground. 

'fhe House of Commons has passed a 
Hill, abolishing capital punishment for 
the crime of forgery'. VTe doubt if it 
will pass the Lords. 

The proposed New Street, to reach 
from Waterloo Rridge to the British 
Museum, has been considered by the 
chief architects, in the most favourable 
light. A paltry project of some interested 
person, to carry the opening into Charles 
Street, Covent Garden, has been sub¬ 
mitted ; and the parsimonious views of 
tw(> or three economists may probably 
further it, in preference to the magnifi¬ 
cent plan which we have before de¬ 
scribed. 

The King has been pleased to order, 
that the state servants ^all not put on 
mourning, but adopt some partial badge, 
as is itsual in the army and na'^. The 
dress hats of the late Kkig, it will be 
recollected, bad feathers or fringes of 
blue; His present Majesty has ordered 
this decoration to be changed to red. 

The French Kxpedition against Algiers, 
has already had some little fighting; but 
nothing has occurred worth notice. 
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Vauxhall has opened for the season; 
and as the fire-works were let off as 
usual, on iNIonday evening, we presume 
that it will not close, 'fhe daily papers 
announced an order to close all places of 
public amusement until after the funeral 
of the King; hut it had no efiect on 
Vauxhall. VVe hope the order had not 
reached the I’reprietors. 

The proceedings of a meeting on the 
subject of a Genera! Cemetery Company, 
will be read with great pleasure among 
our advertising pages; nothing can ex¬ 
ceed the interest which this national 
undertaking has excited. 

Axiccdo'j’e or the I’ainteh and 
THE PoHTHAiT.—An artist recently vi¬ 
sited Hampton Court,intentupon obtain¬ 
ing a portraitof thesupposed future king. 
(,’omniunicating his wishes to the do¬ 
mestics he was informed that it was im¬ 
possible to obtain an interview with the 
royal duke fur such a purpose, at that 
alHicting season. The painter suggested 
that if he might be allowed to catch a 
glimpse as their royal master passe"^ 
through the hall, he could gain an exac* 
likeness. The servants of the establish¬ 
ment were, however, not to be moved 
cither by bribes or entreaties, and the 
])ainter, thus foiled, hid defiance to the. 
vigilance of the royal guards by seeking 
an opportunity “ where all men are 
equal and equally privileged.” One 
thought alone savet^ him from despair, 
and he told the domestics he knew how 
he could get it, and he would not be 
foiled in his resolution. Accordingly, he 
repaired to the church, which bis Royal 
Highness generally attended, on the fol¬ 
lowing Sunday, now only a few weeks 
back, having fixed himself in an advan-, 
tageous position he awaited the arrival 
of the royal visiter. The painter, igno¬ 
rant of tne person of liis Majesty, but 
nevertheless delighted by the approach 
of his portly object, seized the opportu¬ 
nity afforded during the morning service, 
and rapidly made what he considered an 
admirable portrait of his futuresovereign. 
To the triumph of a faithful sketch he 
added the delight of evading the vigi¬ 
lance of the inexorable domestics at the 
palace, and resolved on exhibiting his 
work as an aggravating trophy of his 
skill and perseverance. On the wings 
of delight and revenge he repaired to the 
palace “ Here it is,” said he in an air 
of triumph, “ I have got it—1 have got 
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it,notwithstanding all yourobstructions; fortunate result of that day, and the 
I told you"I woiild, and T|have.” Saying pursuit which was made after him, and 
which, before the astonished domestics the other commanders of the rebel army.» 
had recovered their surprise at the por- rendered it necessary for him to take 
tentous manner in w'hich they were ac-i all possible precaution against falling 
costed, the portfolio was opened, and the into the hands of the king’s forces ; to 
portrait triumphantly held forth. The effectuate which purpose, he had it 
effect was irresistible ; the servants could given out that he had embarked in tho 
not refrain froin hearty laughter, to the same vessel which conveyed the I’re- 
no small mortification of the painter; tender and many eminent persons to 
for the object represented a faithful France, and that he had died on board 
likeness of the jolly landlord of the inn the said vessel, while on its passage, 
at Hampton Court, who had that day from the effect of his wounds; this 
been mistaken for his now royal maru.T. report seemed to take, and to be genc- 
Whether he had occupied his Royal rally accredited, as a very natural con- 
Ilighness’s usual seat, or some' wag had sequence, so that inquiry after him be- 
imposed on the unhappy limner by came suppressed. Thus he had leisure 
pointing out the wrong object, or, in to secure himself, which by the aid of 
the absence of the Duke, the painter’s, some faithful friends and adherents to 
like the poet's “ eye with fine phrensy the cause, he at length accom])lishcd ; 
rolling,” had instinctively fallen on the and, having got safely out of Scotland, 
“biggest,” instead of the greatest man he evcntuslly arrived at Riddick, in the 
in Europe is uncertain. Rut her present County of Rurham, where he finally 
Majesty, to whose ear the story soon took up his residence, and liveil in oh- 
raade its way, has more than once related scurity. Daring this period he hecarno 
the anecdote, with an elegance and enamoured of a very beautiful young 
effect which has suffered much in its woman, the daughter of a person who 
transmission to us; though we are the had given him shelter and protection, 
first to give it publicity in our gleanings He honourably married her, and had 
from high life. several sons and daughters bv her, from 

A petition has been recently present- the eldest of which sons is the present 
ed to his Majesty, and referred by him claimant. The Earl lived at Riddick 
to the lords committee of privileges, by greatly respected ; the misfortunes of 
which a person in very humble cir- his family being well known to several 
cumstances of life .claims the ancient persons there, of whom, to their indeli- 
Scotch title of Earl of Perth, with very ble credit it is to be said, there was 
great estates appertaining thereto, whicn not one to be found to betray him to 
were restored to the heir male of the the fangs of government. He did not 
family by act of parliament in the year die till the year 1782. The facts which 
1784. The facts are stated to be, that will be proved during the investigation 
the Earl of Perth, who was then com- of this case, before the tribunal to which 
raonly called Duke of Perth, wjil, con- it is now submitted, are of the most 
cerned in the rebellion of 174.5, and extraordinary kind, and, although cs- 
conimanded the right wing of the Pro- tablished by the most unequivocal testi- 
tender's army at the battle of Culloden, mony, possess a character romantic and 
where he was severely wounded, but interesting in the highest degree to the 
made his escape therefrom. 'The un- historian and the general reader. 
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The great national theatres have reer. We have little disposition to en¬ 
closed, and the summer, houses had ter into the merits of dramatic enter- 
commenced their seasons under the most tainments, and the public amusements 
auspicious circumstances, when the loss will, doubtless, for some time be greatly 
which the country has sustained, put an curtailed in number and variety, 
end for a time to their prosperous ca- 
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BIBTHS. 

On tlic 22nd May, at firnve Park, War¬ 
wickshire, tlic Ri^dit lion. Lady Dormer of 
a son and heir.—On the 21th, at his house 
in Harley Street, the lady of John Forbes, 
Esq., M. P., of a dauf^liter.—In (Jro.svenor 
Place, the Lady Alice Peel of a danifhter.— 
At Castle’Goring, in Sussex, on llie 26th, 
the lion. Mr.s. Peclicll, of a .son and heir.— 
Same <lay, at East Iloivselcy, Surrey, Ihe 
lady of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur Perceval, 
of a daughter, who died on the following 
day.—On the'28th, in Chandos Street, Ca¬ 
vendish Square, the Lady of the lion. 
Gnstavus Frederick Hamilton of a son.—On 
the 29th, the Lady of Charles Deacon, Esq., 
of Weymouth Street, Portland Place, of a 
d.aughter.—On the 28lh, at Fairtield, in the 
connty of Somerset, the Lady of]'. P. Pal¬ 
mer Ackland, Esq. of a daughter.—On the 
31st, at Friar Place, near Acton, the Lady 
of Charles Ji. Curtis, Ksq. of a 4*nghtcr.— 
On the 28lh, at Islip Hou.se, Norlhampton- 
•shire, the laidy of the late Rev. A. Belcher, 
of a .son.—On the Ist June, in.Cavendish- 
Square, the Viscountess Barrington, of a 
daughter.—Same day, at Kensington, the 
Laiiy of E. ^V. Blunt, Esi[., ot Enham 
House, Hants, of a daughter.—On the 3rd., 
the Lady of Georgiana Nevill, of a sou.—■ 
At Shardeloes, the Lady of Tliomas Tyr- 
whitt Drake, Esq. M. P., of a daughter.— 
At Padworth Rectory, Berks, Caroline, the 
Lady of the Rev. George Wm. Curtis, of a 
son.—At Portsmouth, the Lady of IJeute- 
nant-Colonei Burgoyne, of a daughter.—• 
At the Presidi’iicy Demerara, the Lady of 
liU Honour Cliarle.s Mhay, of [a sou.—On 
the fith, .at Calke Abbey, Derby, the Lady 
of Sir George Crewe, Bart., of a daughter. 
—On the 9th, in Cur/.on Street, May-Fair, 
the Hon. Mrs. H. Ilamsdcn, wife of Captain 
II. Ramsden, 9th Lancers, of a son.—In 
the Cloisters, Windsor Castle, the Lady of 
the Rev. Richard, Musgrave, of a daughter. 
—On the Kith, the Lady of Dr. Moore, 
Lincoln's Inn Fields of a daughter.—On the 
17th, at George Byiig’s, Esq., M. P., St. 
James’s Square, the Lady John Thynne, of 
a son.—On the 22nd, intMortimer Street, 
the lady of Colonel Hugh Baillie.'of a son. 
—Same day, the lady of Dr. Ttveedle of a 
son.—On the I3th, at Abbey Hill House, 
Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir Neil Menzies, 
Bart., of Menzies, of a daughter. * 

« 

marhiagks. - * 

On the 25tb May, at St. George’s, Han- 
orcr Square, (^'nptain Felix Vaughan Smith, 
of the Uiu'.'u'.s Bays, to Charlotte Eliza, 
only daughter of Sir Hugh Dillon Mussy, 


Bart., of Doonas, county of Clare, Ireland. 
—On|the 13tli, at the parish chureli of Cad- 
oxton, Herbert George Jones, E.'iq., Barris¬ 
ter at Law, second son of Calvert Richard 
Jones, of Ileathtield Lodge, in the county 
of Gliimorgan, Esq., to Maria Alicia, second 
daughter of Sir George AVilliam Leeds, 
Bart., of Glyn C'lydock, in the same county, 
—On the 2.5th, at St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
Henry Statford Tljompson, Esq., ofHollby, 
ncarijyork, to Harriot, daughter of Thomas 
Croft, Esq., of Montagu Street, Russell 
Square.—At AVoolwich, on the 26tli, Gliailcs 
Demp.sey, Esq., Royal Artillery, to Mary 
Elizabeth, second daughter of Colonel Mann, 
Royal Engineers.—On the Ist June, at St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone Scpiare, Capt. Charles 
Bulkeley, of his Majesty’s 2nd Regiment of 
Life Guards, to Louisa, daughter of Charles 
Ijyiie Stephens, Esq. - Same day, at St. 
Mark.s, Kennington, by the Rev. H, S. 
Pluuitiee, Edvrard, sou of Robert Puekle, 
Esq., of Camberwell, to Elizahcth Sarah, 
daughler of the late Joseph Smith, Es<i., of 
r.ee Lodge, Kent.—Same day, at St. ftlary- 
lebone Church, Joim Savage, Esq., M.D., 
Bernard Street,’ Russell Square, to Anna 
Maria Sophia, youngest daughter of Major 
Henry Maxwell, of Straqiihaue, Dumfries¬ 
shire, and S.dt-Savanna, Jamaica.—On the 
4th M.ay, at Malta, Robert Clement Sconce, 
ICsq., to Mrs, Henry Parlliy.—On the 29th, 
at Tor Church, Devon, Major-General Sir 
Charles Philhps, of Lyndhurst, Hants, to 
Harriet, relict of the Rev. Richard Strode, 
of Newnham Park, Devon, daughter of the 
late Sir Frederick, and sister of SirJoIin 
Leman Rogers, Bart., of Blachford, in the 
same county.—On the 20th January, at the 
Cathedral, Calcutta, by the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Corrie, Captain Geoige Hutchinson, 
of the Bengal Engineers, to Elizabeth Har- 
rrington, second daughter of the late Rev. 
T. T. Thomason, Chaplain on this Esta¬ 
blishment.—On the I8th, at the Cathedral’ 
Calcutta, by the Rev. \V. Ilovenden, Ri¬ 
chard Holdsworlh, Esq., to Miss Caroline 
Anne Minchen, the daughter of T. A. Min- 
chen, Esq.—On the 28th of December, at 
Cawnpore, by the Rev. E. White, Captain- 
W. Burlton, of the 4t]i Light Cavalry, As¬ 
sistant Commissary-General, to Jane Eliza, 
second daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel 
P. T. Corayn, commanding 24th Regiment 
of Native infantry,—At Bombay, on the 
11th January, James Inglis, M. D., to Mis.s 
Jane Kennedy Arnot.—Robert Baron de 
Rosen, of Machters, eldest son of Wilhelm 
Baron de Rosen, of Rackainois, in Esiho- 
nla, to Mari.a Justina, third daughter of the 
late Dr. Rigby.—S. Hickman, Esq., of 
Middle Gardner Street, Dublin, to Sarah, 
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Lady Clanmorris, relict of tlio late Barry, 
Lord Clanmorris.—Oa the lOth .June, by 
special licence, Mi.ss Sheridan, pranddiniyh- 
ter of the late Ri^ht lion. R. B. Slieriil'an, 
to the Viscount Saint Manr, the son of the 
Duke of Somerset.—On the 10th, at M.iry- 
lehone C'hnrcl), the llcv. Charles Baring, 
youngest sou of Sir Thomas Baring, Bart., 
AI. P., to Miss Sealy, only daughter of the 
bite Alajor Charle.s Sealy, of the Bengal Ar- 
tdleiy.—In St, I’eterbi Cliurcli, Dubiin, the 
Rev. Henry Ihittie Perry, second .son of the 
late Samuel Perry, K.sn. of AVoodrooff, 
County Tipperary, to Catherine, youngest 
daughter of the lion, and Right Rev. the 
liOrd Bishop of AValerford, and niece to the 
Earl of Mayo.—On the 17th at Riclimoml, 
the Rev. Charles Edw.ard Kennaway, second 
son of Sir John Kennaway, Bart., of Escot, 
Devon, to Emma, fourth daughter of tlic 
Hon. and Rev. Gerard T. Noel.—On the 
23rd, Sir Henry Durant, Bart., of Seottow 
Hiill, Norfolk, to Agnes, youngest daughter 
of Robert Alarsliam, E.S(i. of Str.itton Straw¬ 
less, Norftdk.—On the 24tli, at Worth, 
Sussex, Jolm M.inship Norman, Esq., of 
the Middle 1 Temple, ' B<irrister-at-law, to 
Catherine Eliz.i, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
George' Maximilian Bethune, LL.D., of 
Worth Rectory. 

DEAIIIS, 

Three months since'we announced the 
death of the Governor of St. Imcia, General 
David Stewart, of Garth. The'iiielaneholy 
task now devolves upon us of recording that 
of his only brother, John Stewart, Esq., of 
Garth Estate, in the Quarter of Savanna 
Grande, in this island, worn down by np- 
ward.s of thirty years’ residence in the West 
Indies. A protracted dise.ase, and family 
misfortunes—having, in addition to his bro¬ 
ther, lost a favourite and promising nephew 
only a fortnight before his own demise— 
caused him to sink under accimiulated afflic¬ 
tions on Saturday last, after three days’ 
ftver, in his 50th year.—•TVinidarf Guardian, 
March 30.—On the 21st May, in his 7f)th 
year, at Aberdeen, AVilliam L.aurcnee 
Brown, D. D., Professor of Divinity, and 
Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
Dean of the Chapel Royal and of the most 
ancient Order of the Thistle.—Lately, at 
Abbeville, in France, the Abb6 Bertin.LL.D., 
five-and-twenty years resident at Oxford, 
in his 82nd year.—Iid Dublin, on the 19th 
May, the Viscount Kilwarden, in liis .51st 
year.—On the 24th, at Roeliampton, the 
Lady Mary Hill, only siirviving^daughter of 
the late Marquis and Marchioness of Down- 
shire (Baroness Sandys), in her 34th year. 
—On the 28tli, at Costessy Hall, the seat of 
her son-in-law, the Right HonfLord Staf¬ 
ford, Mrs. Sulyard, relict of Edward Sol- 
yard, Esq.,'of Haughley Park, in the bounty 


of Suffolk, in her R3rd year.—On tlie 27th, 
at the Warden’s, Alertoiv College, Oxford, 
Mrs. Dewar, iclict of .Major-GeiuTal Dewar, 
of Oilstone, I'^ifeshire.—On the Lst June, 
in Great Cumberland Street, after a few 
hours’ illues.s, the Right Hon Lord Water- 
park.—Same day,at PirbrightLodge,Surrey, 
ill her (i8th year, Mr^. .Stirling, widow of 
the l.ite Andrew Stirling, Esq., of Drum- 
pellier, Lanark.shire, and daughter of the 
bite Sir ANbdter Stirling, of Fa.skine.— Same 
day, at Weymouth, after ncarlY two years 
of severe and nnremitted siifferiiig, the Rev. 
Sir Charles Townshend Waller, Bart., in 
his r>yth year.—On the 3rd, at W'alcot, 
Shropshire, the Countess of Powis, to the 
groat grief of her family and of an extensive 
neighbourhood, where her virtues and ex¬ 
ample have, during a long and well-spent 
life, been duly appreciated, in ber 72nd 
year.—At Hastings, on the 8lh, L.idy Char¬ 
lotte Stopford, youngest d.inghter of the 
Earl of Courtowii, in her 22iul year.—On 
the 11 til at 'J’unbridge-Wells, after a short 
illness, the Hon. and Rev. Aliles .lohii Sta¬ 
pleton, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord 
Le De.speiicer.— Same day, at Dulwich 
('ollcgc, the Rev. Thomas Jenyn.s Smith, 
(hiring forty-seven ypar,s Fellow of that 
Society, in his 7lst year.—On the Kith, in 
Park Street, Grosvenor Sipiare, ,Sir Lucas 
Pepy.s, Bart., in his 89th year.—At I-sling- 
ton, the Rev. Joseph Patten Rose, Rector 
of Althnrne-ciim-Cricksea, Essex, and Mi¬ 
nister of the Chapel of Ease, Islington.— 
On the 10th, at Biddcnhain P'ordeiul, near 
Bedford, D. Fennel, .iged 98 ; liis widow, 
who is in her 100th year, folJowed^his re¬ 
mains to Brodham Cnureli, where, they were 
interred. This ancient couple had been 
united in the bands of wedlock 77 yeara.— 
At Marwood, Mr. Thomas Smith. This 
extr.-iordmary individiiaP had nearly com- 
jdeted the period of 100 years; he experi¬ 
enced hut a vwry short illness, and had never 
before'been afflicted with Sickne.ss during lii,i 
long lif<?.—On the 20th, at bis bouse at Cam¬ 
berwell, Samuel Favel, Esq., it) his 7l8t 
year.—On the 21st of April last, at New 
York, Colonel Thomas Barclay, late Briti.sh 
Commissioner for drawing tlie boundary- 
line between Great Britain and the United 
Slates of North America.—At Churiar, 
Charles Fordyce Fergiis.son, Esep, of the 
East India Company’s Civil Service on the 
Bengal Establishment, and brother of Sir 
James Fftgusson, of Kilkerran, Bart.— 
On the 8th, at Cheltenham, the Hon. Mrs. 
Strangways, wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
Charles Strangways, of Maiden Newton, 
Dorsetshire.—On tlie 23rd, at Kempsey, 
near Worcc-ster, Lieutenant-Colonel Ludo- 
vicki Grant, late of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service, in his 81st year. 
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TO SUBSCRIBEi^ AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We art informed that an obscure 
'Brietol paper has abused us in very de¬ 
cided terms. If we can procure a copy 
of the paragraph we will ^ve it what its 
own paper cannot—a respectable circu¬ 
lation* 

The “ Domestic Story" is, upon con¬ 
sideration, not worthy of the writer; it 
is weak, and, the first half of it, com- 
mion-place. 

We have been compelled to omit, 
notwithstanding our great extent of mat¬ 
ter, several Reviews of Books, Prints, 
^^and Music, and some communications 
intended for insertion. 

" The Lady without a Head” is not 
(OUrs; and the letter rcspcctirig it may 
ibe had away again on apjdication. 

" Incognita” is a signature which 
identifies an old correspondent. If the 
new contributor under that name will 
permit us to use any other, the lines 
shall he inserted. 

“ Philo,*' “ D. D.*’ and E^s.” Ele¬ 
gies might he rendered worth insertion 


with a little care. We have, contrary to 
our burning system, preserved them for 
the writers. 

Miss S. has mistaken us. Her talc is 
altered for the better j but we doubt if, 
with her present inexperienced pen, she 
could serve us much. 

The present number completes _the 
matter .of the first volume. The title- 
page—one worthy of the improvement 
in every other part of the work, together 
with copious indexes, &c., will be given 
in our next, which, We trust, will still 
be found improved, in several narticu- 
lars, which it was impossible to alter 
until we commenced another volume. 

We are much obliged to our worthy 
friend Hundy for his entertaining de¬ 
scription ofWelsh Ladies and Scenery.’ i 
M ay we hope for others ? We have tried 
to bribe him by a sketch of the Devil's 
Bridge. 

Other Correspondents must excuse us 
for the present. 
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MEMOIR OF HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY WILLIAM IV. 


Wk are called upon to^ay the last 
sad tribute of respect to our late la¬ 
mented monarch. We have seen the 
setting of a glorious sun, under whosci 
V genial influence many noble works, and 
art and science flourished. We have 
rested during a night of gloom, in which 
a nation’s sorrow has been manifested as 
it should be; and wc have now to hail 
the newly-arisen orb which has infused 
life and light, even where none had 
reached before. The proud navy of this 
happy country boasts indeed a triumph, 
a British admiral is to wield the sceptre 
and to fill the throne. How the sceptre 
will be wielded and how the throne 
will be filled, those who knew the un¬ 
affected midshipman, the benevolent 
officer, and the kind-hearted, conde- 
scending^ Prince, will be at no loss to 
estimate. The reign of King William 
the Fourth commenced with acts of 
grace, and we are no judges of human 
nature if we cantrot securely predict 
that it will prove a brilliant and a 
happy, and may it also prove a long 
one. A Queen too! and one whom we 
have been taught to love for her virtues, 
will add dignity and splendour to the 
court, which is already moulded as be¬ 
fits a queen destined to reign as an 
example of the purity which she would 
instil into the minds of her faithful 
and devoted subjects. We are no flat¬ 
terers, no cringing fawning hangers-on; 
but with more than ordinary delight 
we contemplate the happiness which 
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awaits us, under the benignant sway 
of a monarch who has identified him¬ 
self with the best attributes of majesty, 
and a queen-consort calculated to raise 
and maintain the character of the Eng¬ 
lish court. 

King AVilliam the Fourth was born 
on the ‘2tstof August, 17<)5, and in the 
course of the following month baptized 
William Henry. His royal father, it 
is said, intended the young prince for 
the sea at an early age. With a con¬ 
stitution exceedingly promising, and a 
vigorous frame, he appeared well quali¬ 
fied for harily service, and he contem¬ 
plated with pleasure even the arduous 
duties of. a midshipman: his Royal 
Highness sailed, when only fourteen 
years of age, in the Prinee George, a 
new vessel of 98 guns, christened in 
honour of his elder brother, and during 
the usual period of service in that 
vessel endeared himself to the sailors 
by an affability and at the same time, 
though not easily blended, a dignity of 
conduct, which have not been forgotten. 
His Royal Highness saw a good deal 
of “ warm work,” as nautical men term 
it, while the AmeritiB war was raging, 
and under Admiral Digby, who com¬ 
manded the Prince George, bore a part 
in the great naval engagement between 
the English and Spanish fleets, com¬ 
manded by Rodney and Don Juan de 
Laugara. His Royal Highness presum¬ 
ed nothing on account of rank, and 
indeed has been known to lay it aside 
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altogether on occasions in wliich it 
might have operated against his doing 
what his condescension or his sense of 
right and wrong dictated; in short, Tiis 
Royal Iliglnjcss’s birth never stood in 
the way when the laws of honour or 
the dictates of a noble mind preferred 
a claim on him as a man or as an 
officer. It is not our intention to trace 
the many acts of bravery and liunianity 
which distinguished his Royal Iligh- 
ness’s “ sailor’s life/' it is enough to 
say, that he won the good feeling and 
commanded the respect of his associates, 
from his brother-midshipmen to the 
commanding admiral; and that Nelson 
considered it one of the greatest of his 
honours to commune witli his Prime 
as his friend. After serving properly 
as midshipman, lieutenant, and cap¬ 
tain, his Royal Highness was, in 171)0, 
made rear-admiral of the blue, having 
previously, on the 20th of May, 1780, 
been created Duke of Clarence, &c. 

On the nth of July, 1818, his Royal 
Highness married our present gracious 
Queen, and those who have had oppor¬ 
tunities of observing intimately the re¬ 
gulations of the household, know that 
the royal pair led exemplary private lives. 

The numerous charities in the metro¬ 
polis which boasted tlie sanction and 
protection of the Royal Duke occupied 
no small portion of his time, and he was 
frequently called upon to sacrifice the 


comforts of domestic felicity for the ne¬ 
cessary and arduous duties of public 
presidency; a sacrifice to which the 
amiable duchess conformed with that 
cheerfulness, which nothing but the 
most benevolent regard for the welfare 
of the institutions, and a noble sense of 
duty could inspire. On his Royal High¬ 
ness ])eing appointed Lord High Adini- 
miral the Navy, wdiich it must be con¬ 
ceded, had in a great measure declined 
in spirit, was revived in a manner 
scarcely credible ; fresh vigour was in¬ 
fused into every department, and liis 
Royal Highnesses popularity was almost 
without hounds. It is not our business 
to inquire into the political causes of 
lus Royal Highnesses resignation ; hut 
vve may at least record that it occasioned 
hut one feeling—tliat of universal re- 
gret. 

'Fhc King’s accession to the throne 
affords us an opportunity of commencing 
our second volume with a portrait ol'his 
Majesty ; we hope to give hereafter, as 
occasion may tempt us, some of the 
many acts of public and private virtue, 
which have distinguished his life, ami 
to rccoid, among the subjects of con¬ 
gratulation, from month to month, for 
many years to come, our satisfaction at 
tlie continuance of perfect health and 
felicity to our much-respected and wcll- 
heloved King and Queen. 


SUNSET. 

MY S. B-, ESU. 

'Tis at the lone beauteous hour 
The sun of summer sinks to sleep. 

And spreads in orient grandeur 
A golden mantle o'er the deep, 

I love to view the western wave! 

Oh! then the tints of sea and sky 
Predict a sphere of perfect bliss— 

A sphere of endless harmony. 

Happier—dearer far than this, 

So silent is his ocean grave ! 

I'ho’ on earth the thought must perish 
Pure, undivided love to find, 

Where the sunbeam dies 1 cherish 
Hopes of aspiring—untold mind, 

Hopes of heavenly purity ! 
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Oh! waft me thvo’ the skies 
To that abode of rest and peace; 
’Tis where the sunbeam gently dies 
The loves—the joys of soul increase, 
Sweet solace of futurity ! 


TH E AFFJK )NT-OI V ER. 


BY XHJ, AUTJlOn, Of ' 

The Aifront-giver is one of those 
intolerable personages who pi(jue them¬ 
selves on saying disagi'ccable things to 
every creature Avith Avhom they may 
chance to come in contact., lie is an 
irritable and irritating being; a .species 
of mental porcupine, whom no one can 
approach with impunity, for his bristles 
are always in an offensive attitude. It 
is better to be on visiting terms Avitli a 
wasp’.s nest, or to embrace a bolly-busb, 
than to enter into the slightest inter¬ 
course Avith a person of this descrip¬ 
tion, Avlu).se A'icinity is considered about 
V as desirable as that of a dog Acho is 
suspected of labouring under canine 
insanity. The deaf and dumb are the 
only members of society Avho can, AAUth 
any degree of safety venture on an in¬ 
timacy Avith him; and even the.se may 
chance to have rca.son to rue tlieir 
temerity; for so complete an adept is 
he in the art of tormenting, that it is 
ten to one but lie Avill devise .some inge¬ 
nious method of loAvering them in 
their own opinion, and ])Utting them in 
ill humour Avith tliemseivcs. 

There is no knoAving hoAV to please 
him, and I believe he feels an internal 
satisfactijm when he has most oppor¬ 
tunity for exercising his habitual pro¬ 
pensity of finding fault. Offer him a 
civility, and you are sure to be requited 
with an insult. If circumstances corn¬ 
el you to recpicst a favour at his hands, 
is manner of conferring it is such as 
to degrade you in your own sight for 
a twelvemonth. Shoubl you be so un¬ 
lucky as to occasion him the slightest 
inconvenience, the bitterness of bis up- 
bfaidings exceed all bounds, and the 
only method of putting an end to his 
apparently interminable vitupcration.s 
on that point, is to commit a fresh 
offence, Avhich Avill afford him a noAv 
subject for caustic animadversion. 

He avers that he is Avorsc served than 


niL: AKFllONT-IlUNTKlt. 

any one else, Avhicli is very true; for 
bis household are jiorfcotly aAvarc that 
it is impossible to Avin his approbation 
by tlic most conscientious pcrlbrinance 
of their duty, and therefore they seldom 
make the attempt. 

That organ, which the phrenologists 
term love of approbation, appears to 
have no place in hi.s cranium, and they 
would gi-avely attribute bis disregard 
to the feelings and o})inions of otiicrs 
to that deficiency, and it Avoiild jicrhaps 
be difficult to account for it on other 
grounds tlmn some cerebral infirmity, 
AA’hieli has lilinded him to the folly and 
impolicy, to say nothing of the un- 
eln istii'inty, of bis proeeixlings. 

lie is miserable bim.self, and he tiike.s 
a splenetic delight in making others so, 
by remlering them dissatilied Avith them¬ 
selves ; and his company is so effectual 
an antidote against vanity, that I would 
defy the most conceited egotist in the 
world to preserve one jiartiele of self- 
complacency ill his presence. 

Conceit has been aptly compared, by 
an Italian proverb, to a comfortable 
cloak. It not only coAcrs and conceals 
a man’s defects from himself, but is 
even possessed of the poAver of trans- 
fonning (in his OAvn ojiinion at least) 
deformities into beauties, till lie be¬ 
comes so completely the duiie of this 
illusion a.s to be perpetually labouring 
to convince the world at la)‘gc that such 
is actually the case. ^Vo arc all, in 
some degree, envcloood in this magic 
^'annent, and are oi course To re- 
sent rather warmly any attempt on the 
part of our neighbours to ruffle, much 
less to remoA'e it. Indeed, the slightest 
rent in the texliu'e occasion.s the most 
uneasy sensations. It is invariably 
treated Avith the most cautious consi¬ 
deration by those Avho desire to ingra¬ 
tiate themselves with us. 'Fhe AflVont- 
giver^ on the contrary, considering him- 
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self one of those privileged persons who by constitution, and he rues his mad- 
liave no occasion to make either politic ness too laic, when he beholds the 
or philosophic allowances for the weak- hydra-like band of foes by which he 
nesses of his fellow-creatures, always is environed, many of whom are only 
handles this garment very roughly, and waiting a fitting opportunity of taking 
not content with tearing it to tatters, solid vengeance for the pangs which 
he never desists from his attacks till he his empty, and often unmeaning words, 
has stripped his victim of the last shred, have wantonly inflicted. He looks a- 

The Affront-giver is more generally round in vain for friends, and when 
dreaded in society than the Aftront- bodily health and animal spirits fail in 
hunter, because he unfortunately pos- those hours of decline and decay, from 
sesses the power of rendering himself which even the most fortunate are not 
more extensively annoying. He is exempt, he sighs in vain for that en- 
withal more universally an object of during love which should cheer and 
dislike and avoidance, although he may sooth the bed of sickness or death, and 
happen to be a person of some ini- wonders that he meets not the affection 
the other never is. he thinks he has deserved, forgetting 
of the one proceeds that his offensive words and manners 
from the splenetic attacks which he is have heaped coals of fire on the heads 
perpetually making on the self-conse- of those by whom he might have been 
quence of his associates; the unpleasant- truly beloved; for affection is a plant 
ness of the other from his incessant of tender growth, and must be cherished 
but abortive attempts at establishing by habitual kindness of manner or it 
his own; and it affords some amuse- will droop and faint. Here we see de¬ 
ment to the beholder, when these two veloped the true cause of misanthropy, 
humourists are thrown by chance in of those sweeping exclamations against 
collision with each other. It is not the the perfidy and atrocity of human na- 
least paradox which the observers of ture in which we find goodnatured 
human nature have occasionally dis- people with bad tempers constantly in- 
cerned in that inexplicable mass of con- dulging. It is not every Affront-giver, 
tradictions, the heart of man, that the it is true, that unites a heart capable 
Affront-giver is frequently a person of practical goodness with ferocity of 
capable of performing great and noble manners: but we love not to dwell on 
actions, and that, too, att he expense utter malignity. The mental anatomist 
of considerable self-sacrifice: but such prefers to select mixed characters for 
is the effect of his manners, that he his subjects, or how can he find cures 
never receives that meed of gratitude for the evil he investigates, and a cure 
in return which the importance of the may be found for that pain which vents 
service appears in moral justice to fie- itself in unprovoked attacks on the feel- 
mand; for those whoip he obliges and ings of our fellow-creatures, by deeply 
insults at the same moment, are too studying and laying to our hearts the 
apt to feel as we should do towards ins})ired definition of charity given us 
the bee that, while it is storing honey by St. Paul. As the gifts and attributes 
for our use, stings us to the quick, of the mind are of more value and per- 
Weak human nature disregards the fection than those of the body, so is 
sweetness of the gift, while it writhes the beautiful mental charity " which 
beneath the dhprovoked infliction of an upbraideth not and is kind, which 
unnecessary wound, and the result is hopeth all things and endureth all 
in most cases, that the benefit is for- things," of more account than even the 
gotten^ and the injury remembered with generous heart and open hand of what 
bitterness. we may call corporeal charity. 

The Affront-giver is an enemy-maker 


SOMERSET HOUSE. 

The tread of thousands, echoes through the halls! 
And now the painter's heart beats hi^! the walls^ 


portance, winch 
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Yes they are covered! covered! and with what ? 

Nay, I had almost said, it matters not. 

Save that at distant intervals are seen 

(Like those bright visits few and far between” 

Of olden time), some glorious proofs that still, 

England boasts heads of thought! and hands of skill ? 
Foremost! and with a sinking heart we turn to these 
Thy last works, Lawrence !!! there the witty “ Moore,’* 
The graceful “ Belfast,” have such power to please. 
They cheat us of the thought thou art no more. 

Till the eye wand’ring from the finished face. 

To points that want, aiid e’er shall want, the grace 
Of thy last touch of light, comes rushing on 
The thought, that all that thou canst do is done! 

Oh, hadst thou lived ! with what unmix’d delight 
Had “ Armagh’s bishop” burst upon our sight! 

How had we gloried in the noble mien, 

The kindly smile of him of “ Aberdeen 
To say that they are thine, is to say all 
That can be said of Painting’s proudest power: 

T 0 say they are thy last!!! the tears that fall 
At those sad words, they are thy mem’ry’s dower. 

This tribute paid to excellence and thee. 

The sadden’d heart, with nature’s buoyancy. 

Forgets awhile of what it is bereft. 

Turns from its loss, and asks, “ What have we left?" 
Bcechcy ! we hail thee chosen of the line 
Of those who trace the “ human face divine,’* 

Thy merits reap a rich reward (the smile 
Of the new rulers of this favour’d isle); 

Thy noble “ Chandos” Jackson claims our praise, 
Enough to say! while on his form we gaze, 

We for awhile forget—forget! and what ? 

Forget, oh loved, lost Lawrence! “ thou art not." 

Then have we VYilkie, Ward, and Turner, who. 
Diverging from the paths 'long which they drew 
Admiring crowds, would track thy footsteps too !!! 

It may nut be! one hand alone could trace 
The high-born smile I the proud patrician grace 
Of him whom England mourns! the spoiler 6arae, 

Laid Lawrence low—then sought a royal prize. 

A few short months! and George is but a name 
O’er which the Muses weep! and Science sighs! 

* if * * * 

Wilkie, the Teniers of old Scotland’s shore, 

Wilkie paints kings ! and Wilkie is no more, * 

There are bright birds that are not made to soar. 

Ward !!! who would dream of portraits traced by him? 
Save the bold features of some Ilouyhiihnm ! 

Ward in his line so great! oh, worse and worse. 

Paints an old lady! but so like a horse. 

His Venus has so Mammoth~\\kQ a form. 

We vieF his wand’rings with a wild alarm; 

For, should they last, then “ pig-faced dames" will be 
No longer wontlrous tales of nursery. 

Lo Turner’s pigmy Pilate! but forbear ! i 

The sacred subject shields it from a sneer 
This sad restraint a long loud laugh repays. 

While on his pretty Jessica” we gaze. 
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Shut” not the “ window Jessica,” for sure 
Thy scarecrow face might guard thrice Sliylock’a gold* 
Yet have I heard the connoisseur 

Tell that thy green and yellow” charms unfold 
Some, mighty myst’rics! learnedly descant 
On depth and breadth, and all the critic’s cant. 

And say that this is art." Art let it be, 

Jlut give rac Naiim —she is all to me- 
Nature ! and I turn to thee! the hamlet’s pride! 

Thou dying girl! ’tis nature swells the breast 
Of that sad mother sobbing by thy side ; 

Oil, 'tis thy lovely nature that has dn'st 
Thy faded check witli smiles to cheek the tide 
Of her deep anguish.—Oh, tliy hectic bloom! 

The sickly stillness of the darken’d room ! 

Gaxing on these, we deem we hear (and start) 

’file measured heating of thy breaking heart; 
lYe almost feel thy fleeting fiutt’ring breath, 

And say with England's King, “ Yes, this is death !” 
Oh! what the wonder of the western world ? —yes, he, 
Washington Irving! !—what he felt so well, 

Full well hast thou described, oh AVest! I we see' 

'I’hc poet’s and the painter’s mind are one: ’tis well ! 
I’ve seen that picture gaz’d upon through tears. 

And “ pretty Jessica” through the screw’d hand 
Of those whose dear delight is depth and breadth. —Now 
’fhe crested-wave its foaming terrors, and 
Danniell’s lied Rover claims a lengthen’d gaze. 

And the fair Oarpenter deserves our praise. 

Now passing yards of painted canvass hy, 

Sometimes dispos’d to smile, sometimes to sigh; 

“ I,ndics and Gentlemen,'* who, hut that we 
Find there are such by catalogue deerce, 

M’e had not guess’d it—for how coulil we deem 
’riiat they could he what sure they do not seem. 

Rut who is this—this fairy form of gi-aec, 
iV’ho waves a “ weleoine” beaming in her face .i* 

"lYhat charms of form ! what juirity of tone ! 

Parris ! thy lady yields the palm to none! 

And he, a speck u])on the horizon’s verge, 

Her own true knight,” no wonder he should urge 
ITis foaming steed ! Oh, rvith what wild delight 
lie’ll clasp that form of loveliness and light! 

And with the same delighted welcome lie 
Reads in thy face, lady, we rvelcoine thee! 

And w'olcome gentle lady from the hand 
()f liini, who wears the Uurcl of the land. 

Blest with the muse’s smiles; blest with a -son, 

"lYho shares those envied smiles! Oh, may he run 
'Fhe proud career we gladly prophecy, 

AVhile his “ Camilla” meets tli’ admiring eye! 

And welcome pleasure’s goddess, “ Psyche I” if 
’file glorious dream of Reechey, or pubufe ; 

Each has her charms, the difference proves Imt^his, 
That ditf’rent mimls take diff’rent views of bliss. 

Oh sweet “ May Morning,” rich with budding flowers, 
Milton’s bright dream how witchingly portray’d ! 
Howard ! we hail this proof of thy bright powers. 

May morning’s self ne’er beam’d on glen and glade 
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j\Iore rosy, more refreshing!—AVith delight 
The sons of toil now hail the vision bright, 

Wc who have toil d through many a wearying scene 

Depicted here, we hail thee too I ween._ 

Shy lock and Jessica ! behold indeed 
A Jessica 1! those witching charms might plead 
A proud excuse for knight to run with you, 

“ As far as Belmont,” and ravich farther too. 

Oh, we could dwell for hours upon thy praise. 

But that thy lovely rival claims our gaze. 

Yes, the “ Crisette,” the beautiful Grisette! 

Yorick has told us she was fair, and we 

In “ fancy’s loom” had wove her charms, and yet 

All we had /««cied her, we Jind in thee ! 

He whose bright pencil can imbody all 

That Shakspeare’s, Sterne’s, or Scott’s rich minds design. 

On him shall grateful England’s praises fall. 

Would they were hymn’d by loftier harps than mine.” 

AVhen Wilkie traces village-scenes again 
Gladly we’ll hail him the unrivall’d:” then. 

Would Ward leave “ Venus” and the human face, 

Contented what he understands to trace ; 

"W ottld Turner, him whom distant lands applaud. 

Be satisfied with emulating Claude, 

Their praises then the muse should proudly tell. 

Now, all ye sous of genius, fare ye well! 

Incognita. 


ti5:e decline of genius and learning amongst the 

MOORS OF BARBAKY. 

Their Pastimes and Amusements. 

FROM TIIK JOURNAL OF A TRAVELLER. 


The hloorish architectural remains, 
which form such interesting monuments 
of antiquity in Spain, are nowhere equal¬ 
led in any part of Barbary. 'fhe beau¬ 
tiful Arabesques scattered over every 
part of the Peninsula,* might lead the 
traveller to hope, that in Barbary he 
would meet with some correspondent 
architecture to designate the country 
which gave birth to the fathei's of this 
truly singular and elaborate style. In 
vain he turns his eye around; there is 
nothing to be seen which indicates a 
fall from greatness to ruin, nor any 

* That which is jtist as visible in Spain 
as the material remains spoken of, is the 
evident mixture of Mflonsh blood whicli 
runs in the veins of the Spani-sh people. In 
some provinces the resemblance of feature 
is very striking ; nor should I supiHise their 
beauty was thereby diminished ; the iiuist 
handsome families are those where this dis¬ 
tinction is most clearly traced. 


moral clue by which their high lineage 
may be traced. Theirs is not that ab¬ 
sence of light caused by obscure passing 
clouds; it seems a darkness through 
which the sun never yet broke ! 

It is in Spain alone our surprise is ex¬ 
cited, at the decay of the arts and sci¬ 
ences amongst the western Mahomrae- 
dans; it is impossible to view the Court 
of Lions of the Alhambra of Grenada, or 
the Hall of Ambassadors of the Alcassar 
of Seville, without feelings of awe pd 
veneration | the sight of such sublime 
workmanship, whilst it mocks the efforts 
of modern artists, rivets the eye of every 
gazer. What grief, that the hand of 
time should corrode such beauteous fa¬ 
brics, which must one day crumble to 
dust, a.s partial ravages already tell, 
though constructed of materials whose 
durability is yet a wonder and a secret 
to us ! Their mosaics, their colours and 
gilding, are yet as bright as if they had 
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just sprung from the liand which spread 
them. The noble and lofty proportions 
of the Moorish palaces, the carved ceil¬ 
ings, the majestic columns and long 
galleries, the richness of the minor apart¬ 
ments, mark to posterity their taste and 
elegance. The pleasant terraces and 
gardens of the Alcassar of Seville,its cool¬ 
ing shades and gushing fountains which 
refresh the air with artificial showers, 
show that with them originated a luxury, 
since so successfully imitated in other 
countries. 

Nor were their ideas of the grand and 
sublime, inferior to the ornamental or 
polite. A people who could raise such 
a temple of adoration to their God as 
the mosque of Cordova, with its four 
hundred ])il]ars of porphyry, jasper, and 
variegated marble,musthave been guided 
by a sui)crior spirit of greatness and 
pride. The brilliant emblazonment of 
that universal sentence amongst the 
Mahommedans, “/>»///«/;« woMoham~ 
vied amisoul Allah !"—“There is no 
god but one God, and Mahomet is 
his prophet”—meet the eye in an al¬ 
most dazzling light wherever it turns, 
and shows the studied means of Maho¬ 
met to perpetuate the faith he preached, 
by causing to be inscribed on the very 
walls the doctrine he meant deeply to 
impress on the minds of his disciples, 
that there was but one God, and that he 
was to be looked to as their prophet and 
redeemer. The Spaniards have con¬ 
verted this mosque into a place of Chris¬ 
tian worship, and have with an extraor¬ 
dinary tolerance done their utmost to 
preserve this edifice, which is perhaps 
the most perfect of any in Spain, and in 
as good order as at the moment of its 
abandonment by the Moors in their de¬ 
parture from this city. 

Whatever may be the present state 
of the arts or of learning in Barhary, 
these things testify the Moors have 
been an eminent people ; and who will 
not lament that such greatness should 
have passed away, leaving but a few si- 
Icntrecordsof its existence! Itisamongst 
these ruins “we send imagination out 
upon the wing,” and dwell upon the ro¬ 
mance of Moorish history. Beneath 
these domes sat many a turhaned prince 
toreceivethc homage of enslaved vassals: 
here contemporary potentates sought 
to ransom prisoners, to plead for mercy 
aC;sue for peace; and here the haughty 


Moor cast a look of condescension or dis¬ 
dain, as he granted or refused the sued- 
for boon. Here waved the crescent ban¬ 
ner, and flourished the Moorish scimi¬ 
tar:—here, breathing the fragrance of 
the spice and the orange, in their hours 
of lei.sure and freedom from the toils of 
war, reposed the chiefs whose dominion 
stretched over every part of Spain, save 
the mountains of the Asturias, and whose 
prowess had drenched its fields in Chris¬ 
tian blood. Here, at the feet of the soft 
Mori.scoe,was murmnred the talc of evtir- 
lasting passion or jealous fear, perpetual 
inmates of the swarthy Arab's breast; 
and here foil their tears for the loss of 
their towers and their palaces:—here 
they tore their hair and shed bitter drops 
of anauislijas they took their last farewell 
of the halls wherein their childhood had 
been nurstd ! 

Great and unconquerable must have 
been tlio love of the IMoors for Spain, 
its delicious climate and beautiful wo¬ 
men, to have induced them to erect edi¬ 
fices in the country, the like of which 
all Mauritania docs not contain. But 
the lapse of a few centuries, though 
their physical force and beauty of forma¬ 
tion is nowise impaired, has deadened 
every spark of the genius which once 
burned within their bo.soms: there now 
exists no trace of the energy and warlike 
ardour which once marked their chival¬ 
rous career. The warrior and the poet 
are no more;—the sword rusts in the 
scabbard ;—the voice of song is stilled ! 

Yet whatever may be their present 
deficiency, the Moors have not always 
been the enemies of learning. 'I'hey 
have possessed many great men,* and if 
the manuscripts of the Escurial and the 
museum of Madrid could be brought to 
light, they would no doubt afford proofs 
of their having once possessed a taste for 
literature, notwithstanding its present 
low ebb. Amongst the few specimens 
of their modern poetry which I have met 
with, the following I have deemed 
most worthy of translation, though I 


* The name of Abulcassis will rescue the 
Arabs frofn oblivion as phy.sicians. Perhaps 
that talent for which we can best trace their 
genealogy is algebra, of which they are the 
fathers. They are certainly well acquainted 
with arithmetic, for they constitute all Eu¬ 
rope their debtors, and fmld themselves in¬ 
debted to no one. 
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can scarcely venture to say I have done 
justice to the original. 

THE pilgrim's LAMENT. 

Must I sever, alas ! from that dear spot of 
earth 

Where dwells all that is lovely and all that 
I love; 

Like an exile to fly from the land of my 
birth, 

And repine at each step I in banishment 
move ? 

Oh, would that I ne’er to that fond heart 
had clung, 

Which the calmness of friendship to pas¬ 
sion could warm; 

Then this bosom with anguish had never 
been wrung, ' 

Nor yet broken that spell, of existence 
the charm. 

At the fountain, the wanderer’s thirst may 
be staid, 

And the shade of the date-tree his brow 
may refresh; 

But where shall that thirst of the soul be 
allay’d. 

Which pants for perfection it cannot pos¬ 
sess ? 

The penitent’s tears are dispell’d by devo¬ 
tion, 

At the shrine of the Prophet whilst ofl’’ring 
his pray’r ; 

But where shall the heart seek relief, that is 
broken, 

Or where find a refuge to hide its de¬ 
spair ? 

Learning is by no means encouraged 
in liarbary ; and, in fact, any diffusion 
of knowledge is looked on as akin to 
treason, and repressed accordingly. Des¬ 
potism is ever linked with darkness 
of mind ; no prospect of future advan¬ 
tage could induce the government to 
tolerate the introduction of printing- 
presses in the country : manuscript 
writers, therefore, supply the deficiency, 
whose chief occupation is the copying 
of that most precious of all books the 
Koran: this, it is generally known, is 
done with a cane pen, and is written 
on vellum, like most ancient manu¬ 
scripts, from right to left, the knees of 
the writer, whilst seated on the ground, 
serving him as a desk. 

Polite literature is so rare, that I am in¬ 
clined to think the old story, related of the 
capture of a vessel, on board which w'ere 
made prisoners a carpenter, a shoemaker, 
and a poet, must belong to the Moors. 
The carpenter and shoemaker, as is well 
known, were soon furnished with em¬ 


ployment at their own trades, but the 
poet, in answer to the questions put to 
him, having replied that he could only 
make verses, was furnished with a pair 
of feather inexpressibles, that he might 
at least pursue the more useful occupa¬ 
tion of hatching eggs. The Moors con¬ 
ceive that learning is unnecessary, and 
that natural genius may supply every 
want; in illustration of which, I shall 
merely mention, that being seen one day 
with a few old Spanish books in my 
hand, which for a few a^ri I had res¬ 
cued from an auto de Jc, 1 was accosted 
by a Moor of distinction, who, fearful 
that 1 was carrying off some copies of 
the Koran, cunningly rallied me with 
having come to Barbary in search of 
learning, expecting thereby to get a 
sight of the books. In order to relieve 
his suspicions, I gratified bis curiosity, 
when he seriously exclaimed in the lin¬ 
gua Franca Li Tugleti star Jino, ma 
non '/Mrtar, star talento in ta telta ."— 

“ The English are clever, but our talent 
is in the head; we do not carry it in our 
hands.” • 

The amusements and pastimes of the 
Moors are as may be supposed, neither 
intellectual nor elegant. Such, indeed, 
would ill accord %vith their natural apa¬ 
thy ; their greatest relief from the seri¬ 
ous occu]i)ations of life, is to stretch them¬ 
selves like torpid Hottentots, beneath 
some cool shade, or pass the day in 
smoking and talking. Cards and dice 
are forbid by the Mahommedan religion, 
hut they sometimes play at chess or 
draughts. Itinerant dancers and tum¬ 
blers are not uncommon, and now and 
then may he heard the ravings of an 
African improvisatore. The women 
amuse themselves in swinging, or they 
repair to their gardens, and the burial- 
grounds, where they sit the wliole day 
long planting flowers or whitewashing 
the graves of their friends and relations. 
The only class of men from whose com¬ 
pany any thing like entertainment may 
be derived, are the story-tellers, who, in 
fact, may ’be considered the 'poets or 
litterateurs of Barbary. Their society 
is of course “ the feast of reason, and 
flow of soul,” and is as much courted as 
that of the learned of other nations. The 
Moors listen with delight to their mar¬ 
vellous narratives, some of which are not 
devoid of interest or ingenuity., "rhe bar¬ 
bers' shops are the resort of all gossips 
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and idlers in Barbary; here all the af¬ 
fairs of the nation are discussed, and 
every man’s business may he known; 
every man makes a confidant of his bar¬ 
ber, as if those who had the care of the 
outside of the head should also take care 
of the secrets it contains. Whilst the 
Moors are submitting to the operator's 
hands, which is done by seating the 
person on the ground, and steadying the 
pericranium by a tuft of hair;* these 
story-tellers sometinies drop in to amuse 
the assembly, and in these literary socie¬ 
ties may be heart! the wisest and best 
compositions of the day; one of which, 
by way of example, 1 snail beg leave to 
relate, as nearly as my recollection will 
permit, in the order it fell from the 
mouth of one, whose appearance might 
have identified him with tlte hero of the 
story. 

Thu AnvKNTUREs of Mustai’iia 
Bln' IIeuoma. 

At the time when Omar the cruel, 
reigned in Algiers, no man’s head w^as 
secure upon Ids s%)uldeTs; every day 
gave rise to tumults and decapitations. 
In one of these commotions, the fa¬ 
ther of Mustapha for want of suffici¬ 
ent brains added his skull to the pile 
which was heaped up in the fish-market 
to terrify the enemies of the l)ey. At 
that time the innocent were often con¬ 
founded with the guilty, and the favours 
bestowed on the father often descended 
to the most distant relations and friends, 
which made Mustapha resolve at the 
age of fifteen to bid farewell to a land 
where the lease of his life depended less 
on the infirmities of nature, than on the 
caprice of the bashaw. 

Taking gilvantage of the noise and 
confusion which reigned in the city, 
AJustapha Ben Redoma hastily huddled 
his wardrobe into a handkerchief, and 
embarked on board a mistic bound for 

* The floors generally allow a tuft of 
hair to grow on the head, Vt ithoiit which it 
is heiieved Mahomet cannot draw them up 
into paradise on the day of resurrection, a 
very inconvenient Iwlicf for tliosc who lose 
their hair from a dissipated life or from old 
age. The Mussulmans arc not all agreed 
upon which part of the head this patch 
.should be worn, the fashion is therefore 
varied. Married men invariably wear 
beards, but,^he single generally wear mus¬ 
taches only. , 


an English settlement, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, preferring to trust himself to 
unbelievers, rather than tlie followers of 
the prophet. 

Alustapha, who grew sick at the 
thought of the dangers which surround¬ 
ed him, determined to venture on an 
element which he never dreamt he had 
courage to trust to. On his voyage he 
picked up a great deal of information 
respecting the country he was going to 
visit from a black lad, who, as he spoke 
Arabic turned out to be a most useful 
informant. He told him of the strange 
customs of the English, of their mode 
of dress, of the personal liberty of 
their women ; all of which delighted his 
curiosity, and made liim forget tlie trou¬ 
bles wbicli liad driven him into exile ! 

The joy of Aluslaplia at setting foot 
on Enghsli ground was great; like a 
good Alussulinan lie inquired for a 
mosque to return thanks to Mahomet for 
the jicrils he had })assed, but alas ! there 
are no such places of worship in their 
land! and Alustaplia like all our coun¬ 
trymen who leave their homes, became 
corrupted, and was content and lia 2 )py 
without returning thanks or feeling any 
gratitude at all. Imbibing a taste for 
foreign manners, Mustapha applied to a 
tailor to make him a suit of English 
clothes; he likewise forsook the turban, 
purchased a hat, and mingled himself 
amongst the crowd in this borrowed 
finery. This impudence received its due 
reward, he was singled out from all the 
others, as a mark of laughter and scorn ; 
some pointed to his crooked legs, others 
to his bald head, for, in his hurry to 
adopt infidel customs, he had forgot to 
allow his hair to grow. Mustuiiha was 
led into these extravagancies by the 
early flatteries of his mother, who, imor 
soul, notwithstanding hLs short fat 
figure, had persuaded him he was beau** 
tiful, and that he might do what 
pleased ; hut the rudeness of these stian-» 
gers taught him a iiroper lesson, they 
undeceived him ; he reluctantly retuis*- 
ed to the costume he had thrown aside. 

Mustairha unabashed, pridctl himself 
on a pliability of character and disposi¬ 
tion ho possessed; tliis ho W'as deter¬ 
mined to make, subservient to whatever 
might benefit his fortunes. He had in¬ 
herited many precepts from his ihther 
(precepts in fact were the only treasure 
his father had bequeathed). He had 
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likewise learnt many tilings which were 
not good, he had learnt deceit, and tliat 
management of his countenance, which, 
though venom was rankling at his heart, 
enabled him to wear a smile on his face. 
He had likewise remembered a practice 
of his father’s to help hiniself to every 
thing he needed, “ if you do not, ray 
son,’^ said he, “ no one will help thee.'’ 
This saying had made a deep impression 
on his heart, and formed the basis of his 
conduct. 

Mustapha knew but little tli.at Euro¬ 
peans cared about learning. He at tirst 
endeavoured to teach the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, but hu want of knowledge of the 
grammar of our tongue, caused him to 
abandon tlial employment. He next 
turned music-master. In the days of 
his youth ho had been accustomed to 

{ day a barrel-organ to a number of birds 
\c had kept for his pastime; but the 
English showed him tlicy had better 
barrel-organs of their oivn, and that it 
re(]uircd neither trouble nor art to play 
them. With another instrument of his 
own invention he had better success: 
this was a sort of harp which was played 
with the assistance of the feet; but here 
he had great difficulty to encounter, for 
he never could persuade his ptipils of 
the gracefulness of phiving with the 
naked feet; nothing could make tliem 
take off their shoes and stockings; so 
that liis scholars were soon reduced to a 
few amateurs, and these were his own 
countrymen, whilst the English actually 
paid their money for the pleasure of 
looking on. In time, too, this ceased, and 
Mustapha was obliged to renounce the 
profession of music-master altogether. 

Europe is after all not the country of 
gold-mines: the traveller who on his re¬ 
turn from thence put out his eyes, think¬ 
ing there was nothing more worth seeing 
in the world, was but blind when in 
possession of his eye.sight. Ben Redo- 
ma’S spirits began to droop, when he 
found the opportunities of making a 
fortune amongst the English were by 
far less than his expectations. jVH his 
talents were useless, day passed after 
day without bringing a single ducat to 
his purse. Despair sugge.steJ his throw¬ 
ing himselfatthe feet of a benevolent man 
who lived in the town, who at once took 
him into his service. Here Ben Redo- 
raa might have passed his days happily 
had he been prudent. At first he sought 


to make himself useAtl; he brushed the 
cobwebs from the walls, he was a deter¬ 
mined enemy to the rats ; these he pur¬ 
sued even to the very cellars, in order to 
extenninate them *, but from this acci¬ 
dental introduction to the cellar may be 
dated Muslapha’s ruin! Under pre¬ 
tence of seeking the rats he passed all 
his time there; the gradual diminu¬ 
tion of his master's bottles, but too well 
told what wus his constant occupation. 

Not content with his easy life, he 
threw a jealous eye on hus patron’s house¬ 
keeper, whose office he envied, thinking 
it suited his capacity. This was an am¬ 
bitious step, but Mustapha could not re¬ 
sist. He devised many falsehoods to 
shako her master’s confidence, but find¬ 
ing that useless, he boldly jiretcnded love 
to the jioor creature. She had a suscep¬ 
tible heart, and he a smooth tongue; 
bis sighs ami vows of tenderness induced 
her to consent to articles of jiartnership. 

In a sfiort time Mustapha’s purse w^as 
Avell filled; this made him proud; he 
dressed himself in shawls of gi-eat value, 
and in embroidered clothes; he gave 
out that he was a prince descended from 
the Scherifs! In his father’s time he 
had seen many scherifs and pachas; re¬ 
collecting something of their manners, 
he imposed on travelling Mussulmans 
who came to ofter him presents, and 
went away happy in ,J)eing allowed to 
kiss the skirts of his Albemoos. His 
manners were grave and sanctified, and 
his zeal for the law of the prophet 
cemingly great. He appeared to ob- 
erve rigidly the fast of the llamazaii, 
•nt subsequent events proved this was 
all feigned;—in the obscurity of his 
chamber ho devoured three hearty meals 
a-day. An accident brought the impiety 
of his life to light. Tlie devil is ever vi¬ 
gilant, and sooner or later is sure to lay 
hold of the wicked ! 

The endearments of female society to 
one who had se.arcely ever set eyes upon 
a woman, is not to l)e wondered at. 
From the first moment of Ben Redo- 
ma’s intimacy with the housekeeper, a 
little, pert, Frencli waiting-maid, with a 
pair of sparkling black eyes, took it into 
her head to be jealous, and was deter¬ 
mined to supplant her rival, the house¬ 
keeper. Slie neglected no means of in¬ 
sinuating herself into his good graces; 
she made him nuinberlc&s presents, and 
gave him man^ counsels now to adorn 
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his person, and render himself agree¬ 
able; she gave him nailbrushes, and 
toothbrushes, and scented waters, and 
paid herself from his purse, for she v/^as 
not disinterested. ]3en Redoma did not 
like to refuse her any thing, nor leave a 
wish of hers uugratified; he was her 
lover, her slave; he would have rob¬ 
bed the prophet himself to please her! 

'Twas during one of the days of the 
fast of the Ramazan, whilst Ren Re¬ 
doma was fastlocked in his midday sleep, 
that the house of his benefactor was 
tilled with cries and confusion !—the 
French waiting-maid was alarmingly 
ill, and during the confusion that ])re- 
vailed in consequence, the result of her 
imprudence was too manifest. The 
household flew in anger to Redoma’s 
chamber! 

What a scene was here !—by his bed¬ 
side lay idates, and knives and forks; 
instruments ivith which Christians de¬ 
vour victuals; on the floor laid empty 
flasks; fumes of rosoglio filled the apart¬ 
ment. Ren llcdoma was aroused from a 
dull, heavy slumber by the eiiragedhouse- 
keeper, who, holding one of the empty 
bottles to his nose, vociferated, “ Is this 
the way, thou false Moslem, thou keepest 
thy religion and thy law ? Rise and get 
thy children christened, thou scoffer of 
Mahomet, the day of reckoning is come ! 

The odious news awoke Ben Redoma. 
He called Mahomet, and all the Moorish 
saints to witness, that faint and unable 
to support the fast, he had raised a little 
liquor to his mouth, thinking it was vi-^^ 
negar, that ignorant of its effects, it over¬ 
came him and had nearly deprived hiiii* 
of life. But the provisions and the 
amour were not so easily got over ; he 
began to rave, and stamp, and tore his 
mustache like a madman; he cursed 
the toothbrushes, the waiting-maid, and 
the whole Christian race! His blood 
turned to gall, and he gavcijhimself up a 
prey to bitterness and vexation ! 

Happily he had to deal with more 
lenient judges than our own cadis; for 
instead of applying the cord to his neck, 
or tying the woman in a sack and throw¬ 
ing her into the sea, they merely cited 
a sentence of their Koran, “ Go thou, 
and sin no more.” On consenting to 
have his offspring sprinkled with holy 
water, and stamped with the sign of the 
cross, he escaped severer punishment. 

From that time Ben Rj^oma resolved 


to lead a more circumspect life, and to 
retrieve his character, by concealing his 
dissipations. There was in the town, 
one Mulcy Hazus, a camel-driver, and 
Iladj Aben, a pipe-maker, two Berbe- 
riscos who had been obliged to leave 
their country. With these men Ben 
Redoma was accustomed to associate; 
and to screen their low birth he declared 
that one Avas a minister of state, and the 
other a merchant of consequence, though 
their ungentlcmanlike habits of lying 
down on the pavement to sleep, would 
have convineed any one who knew any 
tiling of our manners to the contrary. 
AV'ith these friends, Ben ]||^doma often 
retired to sip in private the juice forbid¬ 
den by our prophet. Mulcy Hazus, who 
Avas a most mischievous fellow, at these 
assemblies, used to entertain the party 
by a recital of the various characters he 
had adopted in his life to gain a liveli¬ 
hood- He had at first been intended 
for a fool, hut having taken some extra¬ 
ordinary liberties Avith a Morisco dam¬ 
sel, he was brought before the cadi for 
not being .such a fool as he looked, and 
punished as an impostor. He then took 
to the trade of jumping; but having one 
day eaten too much achica, he jumped 
too far; fell from the stage, and broke 
his thumb. The .spectators thinking 
this Avas done for their amusement, ut¬ 
tered shrieks of applause: this vexed 
Muley so much, that he gave up the bu¬ 
siness of jumper in disgust. He subse¬ 
quently became a doctor, in which capa¬ 
city he killed several people; and to avoid 
accounting for some skulls he had in 
his possession under suspicious circum¬ 
stances, took at last to the calling of 
camcl-driver: in this capacity he was 
driven from his home, some stolen goods 
having been found amongst the lading 
of his camels. 

It Avas during the fascination of one 
of these histories, in which Ben Redoma 
found the greatest amusement, that* l\e 
again forgot himself, and giving way to 
his old habits, became completely drunk; 
—he fell into a sound sleep. The ever- 
mischievous Muley, who could not for¬ 
bear his practical jokes, even on his best 
friends, immediately drew a piece of 
caustic from his pocket, and tattooed Ben 
Redoma’s face like that of a Timbuctoo 
slave. On awaking, he found himself 
alone, and poade an effbrt to creep horn e- 
wards, which after several severe falls 
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he accomplished. At the door of his 
master he was refused admittance; no 
one recognised him, and an unfortunate 
fit of the liiccups prevented him from 
offering any explanation; so he even 
stretched himself out upon the ground, 
and passed the night in the open air. 

In this situation his compassionate 
master stumbled over his body, and 
having nearly hilled him by the blow, 
by way of recompence once more re¬ 
ceived him into his house, and even ele¬ 
vated him to sit at his table for the 
amusement of his guests ; but Ben Re- 
doma found little happiness in this new 
circle. There was no pleasure for him 
beyond his master's kitchen ;—his heart 
was with his old companions. 

Amon|st the friends who visited him, 
was a corpulent Moor, called Ben Tiby; 
this man was an astrologer, a harmless, 
quiet character, who seldom took any 
other than a passive part in the meetings 
of Ben Redoma and his companions ; 
he spoke seldom, but when he did speak 
it was to the purpose. Ben Tiby’s chief 
^ delight was eating, drinking, and sleep¬ 
ing; this latter quality had procured 
him the surname of the “ Snorcrbut 
his slumbers, unlike those of other men, 
were useful to his fellow-creatures: he 
foretold many truths by his happy inode 
of dreaming. ’Twas after one of his ac¬ 
customed siestas, that he one afternoon 
started up, telling Redoma he had dreamt 
“ his master had died, bequeathing to 
him all his property ; that in his dream, 
they were seated on beautiful Turk¬ 
ish carpets in the saloon, with their pipes 
in their mouths, feasting and dancing to 
the soft sounds of tho tambourine, free 
from the chains of European etiquette 
and ceremony.” 

This dream of Tiby’s fastened on Ben 
Redoma’s mind and influenced his ac¬ 
tions ever after. Tiby was his best 
friend, and hitherto had never foretold 
a t^ng which did not come to pass. 
Ben Redoma was determined to act up 
to the idea with which he had been in¬ 
spired, and already looked upon the 
house of his master as his own. He re¬ 
warded Tiby for *the lucky prophecy, 
and promised to make him his prime 
minister the moment it should be com¬ 
pletely realized. But the day was yet 
distant for displaying his African mag¬ 
nificence—his happiness was doomed to 
be blighted, and his hopes of aggran¬ 


dizement to bo laid in the dust! Like 
the whirlwind which scatters the sands 
of our deserts, his plans and lifepcs were 
given to the air! lien Redoma’s impa¬ 
tience, and the unlucky counsels and 
superstition of Ben Tiby, caused him to 
reckon on that as a certainty, which at 
best was but very problematical. He 
launched by anticipation, into all sorts 
of extravagance; was determined to pos- 
se.ss whatever he took a liking to, and 
renewed his taste for the fair sex. lie 
coveted every pair of dark eyes he saw]; 
became irreligious too, aiid laughed 
openly at Mahomet and the Alcoran ! 
called liim an iinpostor and liar ! got 
drunk without disguise, and kept a se¬ 
raglio as Avell furnished as that of the 
grand Seignor himself. 

f)ne of the Houris he had introduced 
into the harem to sooth his softer hours, 
suddenly discovered scruples concerning 
the propriety of his addrcsse.s. His love 
and pride were now piqued, but not 
easily overcome. He found that the 
lady’s fastidiousness diminished in pro¬ 
portion as he became liberal; he there¬ 
fore resolved to conquer all her preju¬ 
dices at once, and proceeded to borrow 
a few trinkets for that purpose, from a 
jewel-case of his master’s, in the act of 
opening whicli, the false key broke! an 
involuntary shriek again brought the 
whole household to witness his embar¬ 
rassment. In vain he urged his inno¬ 
cence, and swore he only wished to 
borrow a few trinkets for an embassy to 
an African prince, to which he had been 
•appointbd. In his agony he uttered a 
thousand things, all as improbable as 
untrue;—'twas to no purpose, invention 
was useless, the torrent of evidence was 
too strong to be stemmed. He begged 
that he might be allowed to return to 
his native country, on a promise never 
to appear in Europe again. His request 
was granted ; he waited the coming on 
of night, ami calling Mahomet to wit¬ 
ness lie was beset by enemies resolved 
on his undoing, he could no longer live 
amongst such unprincipled people, he 
prayed that pla^e and pestilence might 
fasten on all their race—and slinging 
his bundle across his shoulder, he sought 
a passage to his native country, to go in 
quest of new fortunes and better masters. 
But the news of his adventures had pre¬ 
ceded him; on setting his foot on our 
shore, he was seized by order of the 
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Dey, and stripped of his effects. A Turk, exposed, with this inscription, The 
famous for his strength, hurled him up rewurd of ike drunkard and thediypo- 
into the air, his heck was broken by the crite /” 
fall, and on the city gates his head was 


S O N G. 

Fairest forma around are gliding. 

Bright eyes sweetest thoughts disclose. 

Sweet lips gentle gales dividing. 

Shame the beauty of the rose; 

Vainly all their charms combine— 

Far away my thoughts arc thine. 

Lovely looks no longer sway me. 

All their old enchantments flown, 

Never more shall they betray me 
As in former days they 'vc done; 

Not for be-auty now 1 pine— 

Far away my heart is thine. 

I liave wasted idle tears 
On a scorn fill beauty’s shrine, 

Worthless hopes and idle fears 
To the winds I now resign; 

Far away no more I’ll rove, 

Blest supremely in thv love. 

W. M. 


UNPUBLISHED TALES OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 

No. V. 

KlIALIFE THE FISItEUMAN AND THE FISHEUMAN KUAMFE. 


There once lived at Bagdat a fisher¬ 
man who was so wretchedly poor that 
he did not know how to procure himself 
a morsel of bread. One morning he 
w'cnt, according to custom, to the bor¬ 
der of the Tigris to cast his nets. He 
threw them into the water more than 
twenty times, without taking a fish. At 
first the rage and vexation of the poor 
fisher was without hounds, on reflection 
he calmed himself a little. 

“ God forgive me,” he cried, “ there 
is no strength nor power but from him. 
He provides sustenance for all his crea¬ 
tures ; at his pleasure he sends them 
food, and at his pleasure he witholds it. 
Bad and good luck come in turns to 
every one—we must all trust in Provi¬ 
dence !” 

After thus armmg himself with pa¬ 
tience and resignation, the fisher threw 


his nets once more, and waited a long 
time before he drew them. He felt 
that they were very heavy ; but when 
he brought them to the river-bank he 
found that they only contained an ape 
that was both lame and blind. 

“ Thereisnopowerbutin Alla,” cried 
the fisher, “ and we must take whatever 
he sends us.” 

Notwithstanding these words of re(ig- 
nation, he vented his ill-humour by 
giving the poor ape a hard blow or two 
with the cord that tied his nets; when 
he was not a little surprised to hear the 
Tine call him by his nsdne. 

“ Khalife,” said he, “ I pray you do 
not beat me any more, hut throw thy 
nets yet again in the water, and Alla 
will send thee lielp.” 

Klialife tied the ape to a tree, and 
threw his nets once more ; in a few mi- 
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nutos lie caught another ape, who was 
dressed in red and blue, whose eye¬ 
brows and eyelashes were painted, and 
who had rings on his hands and feet. 

Oh, ho,” cried the Hshcr,” you ai'e 
the last ape, I promise you, that 1 mean 
to have the trouble of pulling out of the 
water! Meantime, Alla be praised who 
peoples the river witli apes instead of 
lish. But who art thou—miserable!” 
continued he, raising a great stick— 
“ Tell me, before I knock thee at 
head?” 

“ Fool,” replied the second ape, “ how 
should apes live beneath the Tigris, and 
hold discourse with thee in thine own 
tongue if they were not genii of the 
river. I was captive to the Jew Ebi 
Saadit, the banker, who gained by iny 
means great wealth for many years. 

1 escaped from him this morning; and, 
lo ! thou hast retaken me ; nevertheless, 
follow my counsel, and I will bring thee 
great good luck.” 

“ \Vhat am I to do?” said Khalife, 
lowering the great slick. 

Tic me to the cord of thy nets 
replied the second ape, throw me in 
with them, and thou shall see the 
result." 

Khalife suffered himself to be per¬ 
suaded, and did as he was told; he pre¬ 
sently drew his nets and brought to 
land, not only the ape, but the most 
magnificent fish he had ever seem 

“ Oh ! ape,” he exclaimed, in a trans¬ 
port of joy, “ I w'ill kill thy companion ; 
but as for thee, thou shall always, if 
thou wilt, abide near me." 

“ If thou wilt follow my counsel yet 
again,” replied the second ape, thou 
wilt leave my brother tied where he is, 
put this fisli in thy basket, and return 
to Bagdat. Say not a word of the mat¬ 
ter to any one thou meetest, hut go 
direct to the street of the bankers, 
where thou wilt find my master, the 
Jew, Ebi Saadit, in his shop, sur¬ 
rounded by customers and slaves. Be¬ 
fore him are two chests, one of.which is 
filled with gold and the other with 
silver ; salute him, and tell him thou 
hast taken a fine fish by throwing thy 
nets in his name. He will first ofter 
thee a ducat, and will go on till he 
offers five; refuse all, and say that thou 
dost not want money, but only that he 
will change his ape for thine, and thou 
wilt give the fish into the bargain; he 


must consent, and thy good fortune is 
secure, while he will he saddled with a 
lame ^ind blind ape all the days of his 
life.” 

“ And what will become of thee?” 
said Khalife. 

“ Throw me back into the river, 
again,” replied the second ape, “ and 
every day 1 will send into thy nets five 
ducats’ worth of fish. Thou inayest 
freely spend and give; but if thou 
hoardest and thy store is ‘'ithev lest or 
taken from thee, I send thee no more 
fish, and much hardship will befall 
thee before thou knowest good luck 
again.” 

Khalife threw the second ape into 
the Tigris, and left the first tied to the 
tree. He took his way forthwith to 
Bagdat, sought out the bankers’ street, 
and entered the shop of Ebi Saadit, 
whom he found seated, surrounded with 
as much magnificence as if he had been 
a monarch. Khalife lowered his basket 
and displayed his beautiful fish. 

• “ By the five books of Moses and the 
Ten Commandments,” cried the Jew, 
“ here is the present I dreamed of last 

night. Has no one seen this fish before 

? » 

“ Not a soul,” replied Khalife, the 
fisherman, “ I sWear by Abou-bekir, 
the predestined of the prophet.” 

In that case,” said the Jew, carry 
it to my house, and tell my people to 
grill one half, and boil the other.” 

So saying, he offered the fisherman 
a ducat. Khalife refused it, according 
to his direction; whereupon the Jew, 
supposing the fisherman thought it too 
little for so fine a fish, went on offering 
one ducat after another till they 
amounted to five. Now Khalife, in all 
his life, had never seen so much money 
together, and he was just going to ac¬ 
cept the sum tendered by Ebi Saadit, 
when, all of a sudden, the ape’s advice 
came with fresh force into his mind. 
He threw the gold on the table and 
said, 

" I will have none of your money,” 
yet you may obtain the fish by speaking 
two words.’ 

Then the Jew flew into a terrible 
fury; for he .sumdsed that the two 
words the fisher Wanted him to speak 
was to make profession of the mus- 
sulman faith, and to abjure his own 
religion. lie seized a stick, and beat 
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Khalife virith all the strength he pos¬ 
sessed, crying out. 

Miserable wretch ! thinkest* thou 
I am going to abjure my belief for the 
sake of thy sorry fish ?” 

“ Oh! oh! " replied the fisherman, 
thou mayest as well spare thyself the 
trouble of giving me all these blows. 
I am as much accustomed to hard 
thumps as an ass, and they make on me 
as little impression. Who is concerning 
himself with thy religion? Not I, for 
one. Keep it if thou wilt. The two 
words that I wanted thee to say, was 
only w'hether thou wilt give thy ape for 
mine, and thou shalt have the fish into 
the bargain.” 

If that is all,” replied the Jew, 
*' I give my consent willingly, and the 
affair is concluded.” 

Khalife then returned to seek his for¬ 
tune by the river-side; he threw in his 
nets, and at one haul caught such a 
number of beautiful fish, that he sold 
them in Bagdat, before night, for five 
ducats. And so he went on, day after 
day, obtaining five ducats, till he had 
accumulated more than a hundred. As 
his store increased he began to be tor¬ 
mented by the fear of losing it; and 
his inquietude was so great that he got 
no rest either night or day. 

When the commander of the be¬ 
lievers,” said he to himself, when he 
was in bed, “ comes to hear that 1 have 
a hundred ducats he will immediately 
send to borrow it. I shall be sure to 
allege my poverty; then the lieutenant 
of police will be ordered to give me the 
bastinado, to force me to acknowledge 
that 1 possess this great treasure. Alas! 
alas! such riches bring a legion of 
troubles along with them. I ought to 
accustom my body to plenty of beating 
forthwith; though, thanks to Alla, my 
skin is tolerably hard I” 

"With these thoughts in his head he 
got up, seized a good stick, and gave 
himself several blows by way of practice, 
in such good earnest that he raised as 
great an outcry as if he had been in 
the hands of the executioner, ex¬ 
claiming, 

Alas ! alas !—I have nothing—^no¬ 
thing at all, my lord—I am not worth a 
farthing—they are all infamous calum¬ 
nies—lies that my enemies have invented 
to get me hung." 

His neighbours, roused by his cries, 


and the sound of his blows, believed 
there Avere thieves besetting him in 
reality ; and came running in crowds to 
his assistance. They found him up, 
and beating himself. 

“ VFhat dost thou ail, Khalife ?” 
asked they. He made known unto them 
his troubles, and the necessity he con¬ 
sidered himself under of inuring his 
body to bloAVs. The neighbours, who 
supposed he was as poor as themselves, 
burst out laughing at this recital. They 
told him not to disturb the street again 
with his mad fits, and went back to 
their beds. 

The morning found Khalife still 
more beset with these new cares ; he 
knew not where to hide his money 
while he went fishing. 

If I leave it in the house,” he said, 

be sure some thievish villain will 
break in and carry it off. The safest 
way is to sew it up in my bag, and put 
it in my bosom. 

He did so: and gathering up his nets, 
bent his course as usual to the Tigris- 
Bending forward to throw the net with 
all his force, this movement caused the 
purse to fall out of his bosom into the 
river, where it sunk in a moment. Im¬ 
pelled by despair, Khalife threw oft* his 
upper vestments, and plunged into the 
water to recover his gold. He dived 
for it more than a hundred times with¬ 
out success. Quite exhausted, he re¬ 
gained the bank, but new misfortunes 
awaited him ; he found that his clothes 
had disappeared. What could he do ? 
He took his stick in his hand, threw his 
nets and basket over his shoulder (for 
these were all that remained of his 
property), and in a fit of utter despair 
he ran first on one side, and then on the 
other, till he looked as wild as a demon 
of the desert. 

Now there was a merchant at Bagdat 
who was jeweller to the khalife Haroun- 
al-Raschid, through whom was trans¬ 
acted many affairs of that prince’s court. 
This jeweller was seated one day in his 
shop, when the sheik of the criers of the 
bazaar, offered him a female slave of 
surpassing beauty, who united to the 
most seducing charms, the rarest talents, 
and the greatest accomplishments. The 
jeweller purchased her for a thousand 
ducats, and presented her to the khalife 
Haroun. Tnis prince fell passionately 
in love with her the moment he saw 
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her ; he gave Ben Karnas, the jeweller, 
six thousand ducats, and attached him¬ 
self to her so fondly, that he completely 
neglected his wife and cousin, the prin¬ 
cess Zobeid^, daughter of Cassini. He 
was so much enchanted by the perfec¬ 
tions of Force-of-Hearts (for that was 
the name of the fair slave), that he 
passed all his time in her apartments. 
No one could induce him even to go to 
the mosque on Fridays, and the true 
believers began, in consequence, to mur¬ 
mur in such a fashion as to excite the 
apprehensions of Giafar, the khalife’s 
faithful vizier. 

The next Friday, Giafar ventured to 
mention these complaints to the khalife. 

“ Thou art in the right to tell me of 
these things,” said the khalife, “ but 
how am I to sustain the tyranny of this 
passion that is too mighty for me ?” 

Commander of the faithful,” re¬ 
plied Giafar, “ Force-of-Ilearts would 
not reign with such power over you, if 
you were now and then to absent your¬ 
self from her a little. If the labour of 
^ state affairs is too much at present for 
ou, cannot you bestow a day or two in 
unting or fishing ? perhaps the nets of 
the fisher may help to deliver you from 
those that love has woven around you." 

“ Well then, if it must be so, we will 
hunt or fish, but do not let my escort 
come too near me,” said Haroun. 

The khalife mounted his mule and 
betook himself to the field.?. After he 
had followed the chase a long time 
through the heat of the day, he became 
very thirsty. 

“ I see some one down there,” said he 
to Giafar, “ it is probably a gardener, 
who can get me some water. Wait here 
with the people of our suite, and I will 
return presently.” As he said this, he 
galloped off with the greatest rapidity. 

The man that Haroun-al-Rascnid saw 
was the fisher Khalife; who, almost 
naked, covered with dust, and staring 
wildly, altogether resembled one of those 
evil spirits who roam about in desert 
places. 

Haroun saluted him, and asked 
whether there was water in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

" Are you blind, or a fool,” replied 
the fisherman, “ that you cannot per¬ 
ceive the Tigris flowing hard by ?” 

Then the khalife ran down to the 
river, and stooping down, drank eagerly; 
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when his thirst was satisfied, he re¬ 
mounted his mule and began to talk to 
the fisher. 

“What is thy professionasked 
Haroun. 

“ Don’t I carry the tools of a fisher on 
my shoulders ?' replied Khalife in a 
surly tone. 

“ True,” said Haroun, “ but where 
is thy bag, thy fisher’s coat, and thy 
girdle 

Now all these things named by the 
khalife Haroun, were precisely those 
the fisherman had lost. He doubted not 
for an instant that this stranger had 
played him the trick of carrying off his 
clothes, if not his purse also. He seized 
the mule by the bridle, and began to 
bawl out, 

“ My purse! my purse! my fisher’s 
coat! restore them to me ! and do not, 
for the love of Alla, carry a bad joke 
too far.” 

“ I have neither thy purse nor thy 
clothes, I swear to thee,” said Haroun. 

It is very well known that the great 
Haroun-al-Raschid had a small mouth, 
and rather full cheeks, and this peculi¬ 
arity of person made the rude fisher take 
him for a trumpeter. 

“ Thou art, I well know, a trumpeter 
by professionsaid Khalife, “ but I 
am like a good battle-steed, not to be 
frighted by any noise that thou mayest 
make. Give me, I say, my fisher’s coat, 
or I will make thee feel tne weight of 
this good stick.” ^ 

Haromi began to think he should get 
the worst in a scuffle with a desperate 
fellow of Khalife’s strength ; and being 
inclined to carry on the jest, he drew 
off bis own rich dress of embroidered 
satin and said, 

“ Take this instead of thy own.” 

“ This,” replied Khalife, holding it 
up, and surveying it with infinite con¬ 
tempt. “ This fool’s-coat is not worth 
the tenth of my garment. However, it 
is better than none. 

So saying, he tried on the robe, and 
finding it too long, very coolly took a 
knife out of his basket and cut it shorter. 

“ Now,” continued he, “ it will do 
pretty well. 1 should be glad to know. 
Trumpet, how much thou earnest every 
month ? 

“ About six ducats,” said Haroun. 

“ Poor devil I” replied Khalife. " I 
get as much every day. What sayest 

c 
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thou? art thou willing to enter into 
my service ? I will give thee three 
ducats a day. I will teach thee the 
trade of a fisher, and I will defend thee 
stoutly with this good stick, if the Aga 
of thy company comes to reclaim thee.” 

“ Agreed,” said Haroun. 

“ It is a bargain then,” rejoined the 
fisher; now' descend from thy mule, 
and come to this spot, and I will teach 
thee how to throw the nets. 

The khalife dismounted and did what 
the fisher bade him. After he had 
thrown the nets according to lihalife’s 
directions, when he proceeded to draw 
them in again they were so heavy that 
the united strength of both could hardly 
bring them to the shore. At length, 
with great toil, they landed the net, and 
found it contained a vast quantity of 
fish, of singular beauty. 

“ Well done, Trumpet," cried the 
fisherman Khalife; never in my life 
did 1 sec a trade better begun. It is 
plain thou wert born to be a fisher. 
Now, mount thy mule, and gallop to the 
city, and get two panniers, in which w’e 
wifi pack the fish, and when we have 
loaded the mule therewith, we will go 
through the streets of the city, and sell 
the cargo. There is as much as will 
come to twenty ducats, lie quick, and 
I will wait your return in this place.” 

Very well,” said the khalife ; and, 
untying his mule, he trotted off to the 
spot where he had left Giafar, laughing 
so heartily, that he w'as ready to fall 
from his saddle. * 

Your majesty has come back to us 
in a very merry mood,” observed Giafar. 
“ You have, doubtless, fallen in with 
some very good company ?” 

The khalife answered with a fresh 
shout of laughter. 

“ May Heaven prolong the joy of 
my lord,” said Giafar, prostrating him¬ 
self before Haroun. 

The khalife then recounted hia ad¬ 
ventures with the fisher Khalife, and 
told how he had been forced to give 
him his upper garment of satin. 

" I will soon get that again,” ex¬ 
claimed Giafar, if your majesty will 
give me leave to take it from him.” 

“ Thou wouldst find it in a pretty 
plight, friend,” said the khalife; “ he 
has been dragging his nets in my royal 
robe, and has, besides, docked it more 
than a foot to accommodate it to hia 


shape. Prithee, let him keep it. 
Meantime, he expects me back every 
moment, laden with two panniers, to 
pack the fidi we have taken. Now, by 
my ancestors, 1 am willing to give a 
ducat for every one of his fish, so let 
some of my niamelonks go and look for 
tlie fish and the fisher." 

7’ho mamclouks went off to obey the 
khulifc’s orders, and one of them, named 
Sandal,found the fisherman in great dis¬ 
tress for the loss of his new servant. 

'J'hcse fish are excellent, and well 
worth a ducat apiece,” said the fisher- 
)nan Khalife, in answer to Sandal; 
“ but, my God, what has become of my 
rompanion, the trumpeter? he surely 
stays a long time.” 

Sandal bargained for two fish, for 
which he was to give a ducat; but the 
niamelouk found that he had no money 
with him. 

“ (’ome to the palace,” said he, " and 
I will pay you; inquire for Sandal, 
every one knows me there.” 

He then took the fish, and left the 
fisherman. 

As the trumpeter did not return, and 
Khalife got tired of waiting, he deter¬ 
mined to go to the city, and search for 
him; he bundled up his nets, threw 
them over his shoulders and took the 
way to Bagdat. As he went through 
the bazaar, he passed the shop belonging 
to the khalife’s tailor, who was not a 
little surprised to see the last new robe 
he had made for his royal master, worn 
by such a person. The tailor jumped 
off his hoard, and popping his head out 
of his shop, called after Khalife, 

“ Where did you get that garment ?” 

“ What is that to thee replied the 
fisher. “ The man that gave me this 
took from me a better.” 

At these words the tailor understood 
that the khalife had been playing some 
joke on the poor fisherman. 

During the absence of the khalife 
Haroun, all was agitation at his palace 
in Bagdat. Zoheide, the wife and 
cousin of the khalife, was madly jealous 
of the fair slave, Force-of-Hearta. She 
invited her rival to a banquet, with the 
intention of poisoning her: but the 
beauty and sweetness of this charming 
person caused the haughty princess so 
far to relent, that she only ordered to he 
administered to her a strong dose of 
opium, whieh threw her into a state of 
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insensibility, so that every one thought 
she was dead. Zobeide then com* 
mandcd her slaves to enclose her rival 
in a large coffer, to carry her out of the 
palace, and sell the chest and its insen¬ 
sible contents for what they could get 
in the slave-market. 

On the return of the khalife Haroun 
from the chase, he hurried to the apart¬ 
ment of his favourite slave. Her attend¬ 
ants told him that she had suddenly ex¬ 


pired during his absence. The despair 
of Haroun was equal to the ardour of 
his passion, when he received this intelli¬ 
gence. He abandoned himself to grief, 
he refused all comfort, and would not 
suffer himself to be addressed on any 
subject whatever, excepting the loss of 
his beloved. 

(To be concluded in our newt) 


ROMANCE. 

BY S. B-. ESU. 

Beneath a dark and silent shade 
A warrior sought repose ; 

Death, fiercely brav’d in the hot crusade. 
Disdain'd his life to close. 

He mourn’d the loss his safety paid— 

The blow his breast was bar’d to meet, 

A harmless tender minstrel laid 
Low, bleeding at his feet. 

To that same lonely dismal glade 
The dying minstrel came; 

A disorder'd vest her sex betray’d, 

Alas! a talc of shame! 

t 

My life is sped”—she fainting said,— 

“ Dazisled by wealth and power, 

A father...lover...I basely fled 
In mad—intoxicating hour. 

“To expiate my fault—upon the heath 
Beside the soul of chivalry 
I fought, and met the deserved death 
Of woman's infidelity. 

“My broken vows—the best of men—” 

She spoke no more.—^With bursting heart 
Like a stricken deer died in the glen. 

Pierc’d by the hunter’s dart! 

In yonder moss-grown cave of gloom 
The Hermit warrior dwells,— 

The cross—the sword—the broken plume. 
His ruined spirit tells. 


THE RUNAWAY. 

A JUVENILE UEMIMISCENCE. 

It wag on the 5th of November, one pleting my fifteenth year, that being 
thousand seven hundred and ninety—, seriously in love with six ladies (four 
when I wanted two months of com-* in their teens, one a widow of thirty, 

c 2 
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and the other a bouncing lass of two- 
and-twenty), I made my election, and 
ran away from home to follow the last, 
who had gone down into Nottingham¬ 
shire to reside with her mother. But 
though Fanny (that was the dear crea¬ 
ture's name) had played the very deuce 
with my heart, I do not think I should 
have deserted the other five, had she 
not possessed one charm which they all 
wanted. She could perforiti in tragedy 
as well as in courtship, and we had 
made love in acting, before love made 
me commit the rash act of running 
away. She was my and my JDm- 
demona, my Belvidera and my Calista. 
'rhe glowing language and impassioned 
sentiments of Shakspeare, Otway, and 
Howe, had breathed from my lips in 
mimic rapture; I had sighed and lan¬ 
guished, sued and swore, in ten-sylla¬ 
ble heroics; she had done the same, 
except the swearing; and when, at last, 

I “ threw off my disguise and appeared 
myself,” she did the same too. Then 
it was we both vowed eternal fidelity; 
and in the cruel moment of separation 
she protested she would fly with me 
and take to the stage, if 1 would take 
the stage and fly to her. I did so: 
but I was tluree weeks getting ready. 
First, I had to collect my travelling* 
wardrobe, which, as I was not old enough 
to have the care of my own things, re¬ 
quired due circumspection. 1 had to ab¬ 
stract from the family chest of drawers 
what I wanted, at convenient oppor¬ 
tunities, and without exciting suspicion. 
However, by the end of three weeks 
I collected two shirts, one pocket hand¬ 
kerchief, a best waistcoat, and three 
pair of stockings. These, with what I 
knew I should have upon my back, 
would be sufficient, I thought; they 
were deposited in a trunk, big enough 
to hold them and myself too, which 
I had concealed behind the water-butt 
in the back kitchen. The next thing 
was money. I had pocket-money to be 
sure; but it would have taken a year 
to save enough out of eighteen pence 
a-week for my journey; so (with sname 
and contrition I write it) 1 paid a visit 
one morning to a comer drawer in ray 
father’s bureau, where, finding five 
bank-notes, of ten pounds each, lying 
neglected as it were, and confineu in 
a silk piuse, I toqk 'Mty upon one of 
the captjyy nd 
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Now 1 was equipped; and now I 
only wanted every body out of the way, 
that I might get out of the way my¬ 
self. A favourable opportunity oc¬ 
curred. I siezed it. AVith my trunk 
on my shoulder, and dressed in indigo- 
blue silk stockings, nankeen fy-for- 
shames, a white dimity waistcoat, a 
snuff-coloured jacket, and a hat quite 
good enough for travelling in the dark 
(and that is the most I can say for it), 
I sallied forth, about eight o’clock in 
the evening, on the 5th of November, 
running as fast as two short legs would 
carry me, to the George and Blue Boar, 
in Holborn. 1 was in the very nick 
of time. The coach was just setting 
off. My luggage was thrown into the 
basket; I paid my fare; took my seat 
on the roof; and in five minutes was 
fairly on my road to my fair. 

It was a bitter cold night; some¬ 
thing between a bleak misle and a 
black frost. At first, I was in good 
spirits and chattered to the coachman: 
but before we had gone ten miles, my 
teeth chattered so that 1 could not 
chatter myself, and the coachman ad¬ 
vised me to take some spirits where we 
changed horses. I tossed off a glass of 
brandy, like one who had been used 
to it; and though it set my throat on 
fire, it brought plenty of water into my 
eyes to quench it. It had this good 
effect, however, that I grew warm to 
the tips of my toes and fingers. But 
nankeen, silk, and dimity, are not a- 
ilapted for outside travelling in winter. 
1 was soon as cold again all over as 
a greyhound's nose; and the next time 
wd stopped to change horses, which was 
at the Crown at St. Alban’s, I changed 
half-a-crown for another glass of brandy. 
I tossed it ofi' like the former. It must 
have been capital; for it got into my 
head, and had nearly been the cause 
of tossing me off the coach. However, 
I kept my seat, though the state of the 
poll was decidedly against me; and 
though, during the rest of my journey, 
I got no rest myself, save a few nods, 
which, like angel's visits, were few and 
far between. 

Until this moment I had never been 
further from London than a rural ex¬ 
cursion to Putney on Sunday, or a visit 
to Greenwich Hill on Easter Monday. 
Judge, then, what my sensations were 
when the eoachman tgldl me, at three 
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o'clock in the moming, that St. Paul’s 
was sixty miles behind us! I shall not 
attempt to describe them. I believe 
Columbus himself (or Dr. Robertson for 
him) has told us what he felt when he 
first saw the shores of the new world. 
They were very like what I felt when 
I first saw a milestone sixty miles from 
London. 

I arrived at my journey’s end about 
nine o’clock the next morning; and hav¬ 
ing inquired the road to where my 
Fanny lived, 1 flew, not only on the 
wings ^f love, but in a pair of new top- 
boots which I bought before I set out 
from the inn, to seek her.' We met! 
Ah Fanny! your form was not moulded 
by the graces, I confess; for of the three 
geometrical properties essential to all 
solids, nature had been most prodigal 
of the breadth and thickness. And you 
had a development of head, Fanny, 
with a circumference of throat, which 
could not be called symmetrical. These 
are things I now remember. 1 saw 
them not then. But what 1 did see, 
and what I still recollect with emotion, 
was, that you had your hair screwed 
up in whity-brown paper. No woman, 
not if she were tinctured with the 
cestus of Venus herself, should ever 
let her lover see her head barbed with 
crackers, and the roots of her hair 
straining from the skin, as if imploring 
relief from the twisted torture. It is 
particularly ugly; and therefore to be 
particularly avoided. As to husbands, 
I do not see how the danger can be 
averted. So it must be left to take its 
chance, along with all the other dangers 
which menace love after it has been to 
church. 

We met. Such a meeting! And we 
talked. “ Oh yc gods, how we talked!” 
With a delighted ear, Fanny listened 
to all the perils I had encountered in 
my daring enterprise, which I took 
especial care to magnify, that she might 
have a sufficiently exalted notion of 
what it was 1 would dare for her sake. 
A man may not be a hero to his valet 
de chambre; but a school-boy has a 
right to be considered one by his mis¬ 
tress, when he runs away from home 
to run after her. I claimed her pro¬ 
mise ; and I told her the gods were pro¬ 
pitious to our purpose; for the theatre 
at —— was then open, and we should 
be able to get an engagement imme¬ 


diately. I had no more doubt of the 
erfect truth of what I said, than I 
ad that, though both Garrick and Mrs. 
Siddons were extraordinary persons, two 
other persons were then conversing to¬ 
gether infinitely surpassing either. 

Upon me devolved the task of as- 
toni^ing the manager. 1 resolved, how¬ 
ever, before I let him know what a 
golden harv^t Fortune was preparing 
for him, to witness what he was capa¬ 
ble of doing with the company he had; 
so I repaired that same evening to the 
theatre. The play announced for re¬ 
presentation was Othello; but how it 
would have been represented I was not 
fortunate enough to ascertain. Yet I 
had an excellent seat, in the centre of 
the pit; and it was my own fault, if 
there were a better one, that I did not 
occupy it, for I had the whole pit to 
myself. Indeed, except myself, three 
fiddlers in the orchestra (who played 
“ God save the King,” “ Rule Bri¬ 
tannia,” and " Hearts of Oak,” back¬ 
wards and forwards for about an hour), 
and a boy in a smock-frock who en¬ 
joyed the same undisturbed monopoly 
of the gallery which I did of the pit, 
not another human being was visible. 

I waited patiently. At length Othello 
came to me, his face and hands ready 
blacked, and something which looked 
marvellously like a pillow-case on his 
head fora turban; but his nether man 
displayed dirty leather-breeches, and 
boots still dirtier. With a polite bow 
he tendered me the shilling I had paid, 
and then addressing the rest of the au¬ 
dience in the gallery, said, “ put out the 
candles, Jem: we shan’t hact to-night.” 
I quitted the theatre with a prophetic 
consciousness swelling at my heart, that 
ere long they would have to refuse, not 
return money, and wish that days were 
nights, for the sake of double receipts 
at the doors. 

The next morning I was to breakfast 
with the future partner of my histrionic 
glory, and be introduced to her mother. 
Mine, however, were no “ obedient 
slumbers that could wake and weep.” 
Quite the reverse. I was very much 
in love; that is a point no man shall 
dispute with me and have the best of 
argument, except it be in his own 
opinion. But I had an arrear of sleep 
to settle, and I was still busy with the 
account when, at noon, and not ^fore. 
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the chambermaid rapped at my bed¬ 
room door, to announce that it was 
twelve o'clock. Rlinute circumstances 
are often the sources whence flow, 
or the obstructions that turn awry, 
the currents of a man's life. Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones ascribed his ardour for 
knowledge to an accident that befell him 
while at Harrow; which, preventing 
him for many months from participating 
in the sports of his schoollfellows, threw 
him upon himself for amusement, and 
books were the means. I once knew a 
man, too, who died immensely rich, who 
traced all his good fortune to a rusty 
nail, which he pres<'rved with a sort of 
pious veneration. The links between 
what he was, and what he had been, he 
concatenated thus. He had been a small 
carpenter; and being employed upon a 
small job at a gentleman's house, when 
he had completed it, he received his 
money and went about his business. 
But he had not proceeded far on his way 
home, ere he recollected that he had for¬ 
gotten to draw a largo crooked nail which 
protruded very awkwardly, and he re¬ 
turned to remove it. Just as he was 
approaching the door, he heard a loud 
scream. Looking up, he saw the infant 
and only child of the gentleman falling 
from one of the attic windows, where 
the nursery-maid had been carelessly 
playing with it, when by a sudden 
spring it escaped from her grasp. 
With equal presence of mind and dex¬ 
terity, he received the child in his arms, 
broke the shock of its descent, and saved 
it from being dashed to pieces. The 
grateful father requited the invaluable 
service (for be doated upon the babe, 
because it was the sole memorial of the 
dead mother who bore it) by a munifi¬ 
cent sum of money, which enabled him 
to embark largely in his business, and 
thus lay the foundation of the great 
wealth he afterwards accumulated. But 
he always maintained that it was the 
rusty nail which, in reality, made his 
fortune. 

And so, I opine, it was entirely owing 
to the chambermaid at the Spread Eagle 

at-—, leaving me to sleep till 

twelve o’clock in the day, not only that 
1 and Fanny never met again, but that 
I, in my own individual person, never 
eclips'ed the fame of Garrick, For, 
alas ! ^ben I returned to the abode of 
lay beloved, at dinner instead of break¬ 


fast time, I was met by her mother, a. 
tall, thin, stately old lady, in a mob- 
cap, and a green silk gown, (I think I 
see her now !) who conducted me into 
a closet where she kept her best china 
and crockery. She bade me sit down. 

I had an awful presentiment of what 
was coining; or, rather, I knew some¬ 
thing was coming, and I felt in such a 
twitter—1 got into such a cold sweat, 
down to my very fingers’ ends, that she 
might have tied me hand and foot, 
where I was, had she been so disposed, 
and sent me back to London by the 
waggon, like a two-year-old fatted calf. 
My conscience-stricken apprehensions 
were soon realized. The oldfiady drew 
H letter from her pocket. I had no 
manner of doubt it was all over with 
me. I had no manner of doubt it was 
a hue-and-cry after a certain person 
who devoutly wished himself at that 
moment in another county. What a 
disanning thing guilt is! 1 can well 

remember I felt afraid of this old wo¬ 
man ; of one whom I had never seen 
before; who had no sort of control over 
me, and of whom, but that I was con¬ 
sciously a criminal, I should have stood 
in no more fear, than of a finger-post. 

My calamity was complete. It was 
overwhelming. People should' never 
keep love-letters; after they have once 
read them, and wept or smiled, kissed 
or crumpled them up, according as the 
nature of their contents may require. 
The very next moment they should be 
consigned to Vulcan, and suffered to flit 
up the chimney as parsons, clerks, and 
regiments of soldiers. He is the only 
safe evsins of such records. Dilacera¬ 
tion leaves behind it a potentiality of 
discovery which may become a positive 
fttse, by the aid of gum and curiosity. 
The world is full of instances of un¬ 
lucky proofs, supplied by that tender 
indiscretion which hoards bits of paper, 
because they express in ink, what has 
been said in words a hundred and a 
hundred times before. Love's tablet 
should be the heart. It has “ ample 
room and verge enough" for as much as 
would All a ream of gilt-etlged vellum 
Bath letter-paper; and all other, save 
that invisible writing, should be treated 
as the ancient philosopher advised us 
to treat our best friend; like something 
that may one day become our worst 
enemy. In short, the very best of 
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Br?imah's patent locks, are as patent as 
the doors of the Freemasons^ Tavern 
compared with the inflammatory process 
of combustion. Burn—burn—burn, 1 
say, to every discreet lover ; as to the 
indiscreet lovers, who can pity them, 
when they sometimes burn their own 
fingers by neglecting to burn their love- 
letters ? 

I was the victim of this neglect, and 
I “own the soft impeachment.” Three 
letters of Fanny's, “ warm from the heart 
and faithful to its fires,” which I had 
concealed, as I hoped, in the bottom of 
a punch-bowl, never used except at 
christenings fand my mother had done 
breeding, and therefore it was not likely 
ever to be used again), were discoverctl. 
How, I know not; any more than I 
know how 1 came to leave them behind 
me. I'liese letters betrayed my plans, 
my retreat, and the immediate object of 
my flight; and if/ie letter which the old 
lady d rew from her pocket, and which 
was no hillat-doux, was from my father! 
One side of it was addressed to Fanny’s 
mother: the other to Fanny's culprit 
sweetheart; which was torn off and put 
into my hands. I can suppose a crimi¬ 
nal at the Old Bailey must feel very 
much as I did at that moment, when he 
sees the only witness step into the box 
who can hang him. The end of the 
matter was, I looked very sheepish while 
the old lady read me a lecture upon 
filial obedience, and all that; very dis¬ 
consolate when I heard iny sentence, 
which was, never to return to the house 
in the expectation of seeing Fanny again; 
and very foolish as I sidled out of the 
crockery-closet, with “ sweet reluctant 
amorous delay,” and sauntered back to 
the Spread Eagle. 

Behold me then—I was going to say, 
like our first parents, driven forth from 
Paradise :—but I was worse off; for 
they had each other, and I had nobody 
with me but myself. They went hand 
in hand, with wandering steps and slow;" 
I “ took my solitary way” alone. The 
only points of resemblance between us 
were, that they “ dropp’d some natural 
tears, but wiped them soon;” fand so 
did I, for I could not help snivelling;) 
and that I, like they, had all 

“ The w’Orld before me, where to choose 

My place of rest.” 

My first choice, however, was soon 


made. I returned to the Spread Eagle, 
dejected,miserable,almost heart-broken, 
and as ravenous as a wolf. Boys at fif¬ 
teen are not apt (o be satisfied, like Octa- 
vunt, in the Jiloimtninrers, with “ drink¬ 
ing huge draughts of sorrow down, and 
banqueting on tears.” Their appetites 
are their masters, and keep company 
with grief in a very amicable sort of 
way. So I ordered a duck and pancakes 
for dinner, St\d then sighed and medi¬ 
tated till it was ready. “ What is life 
without a friend?"' says Goldsmith’s 
sentimental cobbler; and what is a 
lover without his mistress ? occurred 
naturally to me, in my then forlorn 
condition. I thought if I could have 
seen Fanny, instead of that hard-hearted 
old woman in the mob-cap, and green 
bilk-gown, I might have persuadetl her, 
like another Beluidera, to “ share our 
wayward fate together ;" and I reflected 
that I shovld have seen Fanny, instead 
of the green dragon (as I called her in my 
soliloquies, to booth my mortification), 
if my love had been of the Macbeth 
quality, and “ murdered sleep.” Then 
I mused upon the five other loves 1 had 
left behind rne in London; upon home; 
upon what was once ten pounds, but 
now reduced to the skirts of four ; and 
1 was fast yielding to that penitence, 
which the perspective of a pennyless 
pocket BO feelingly awakens. Heaven 
only knows, however, whether all or 
any one q| these considerations would 
have led me back to the parental hearth 
if I had not fallen into better hands 
than my own. 

The landlady of the Spread Eagle, 
a mother herself, and a kind, benevolent, 
good-hearted woman, into the bargain, 
had penetrated my secret. Not that I 
mean to say it required any extraordi¬ 
nary sagacity to suspect, from my ex¬ 
treme youth, and to discover from my 
utter ignorance of the world and its 
ways, that I had not been sent upon my 
travels to a place where I knew nobody, 
and where, since the affair with the 
green dragon, I seemed to have nothing 
to do. On the following morning, there¬ 
fore, after I had breakfasted, she came 
into my room, and taking hold of my 
hand, “ Young gentleman," said she, 
“ I am sure you have run away from 
home.” This sudden accusation pro¬ 
duced all the confession she required; 
the mantling blood in my cheeks, and a 
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confused denial from my tongue. She 
then sat down, and rcacned the inmost 
depths of iny heart, as she tenderly, but 
earnestly besought me to return. For a 
long time I listened to her persuasions 
in abashed and involuntary, rather then 
wilful silence, till at last she seemed so 
like my own mother, entreating me to 
my good, that with tears in my eyes, 
and a faltering voice, I acknowledged 
the truth of her assertion, and consented 
to follow her advice. Pleased with her 
success, the good woman next strove to 
cheer my spirits ; and finished by telling 
me that a coach for London would pass 
through in the evening, and tliat she 
would hook me a place inside. And she 
did so : nor did sne suffer me to he once 
out of her sight, during the rest of the 
day; hut made me dine with her own 
family, and remain with them, till the 
hour when the coach arrived, and I set 
off in it. 

It wasaboutsix o'clock in the morning 
when I reached London. The inn at 
which we stopped was somewhere in the 
city, and the passengers were shown 
into a large room which had the appear¬ 
ance of a kitchen, where there was a 
blazing fire, candles lighted, and break¬ 
fast ready for those who cared to take 
it. I did not: I had other cares on my 
mind; and, above all, 1 was anxious to 
reach home before daylight, that my 
return might not be witnessed by the 
neighbours. I was ashamed to hid any 
one go for a coach; but a gentleman 
and lady, who had been my fellow-pas¬ 
sengers, ordered one. In a few minutes 
the porter came hack and announced 
that the coach was ready. But they 
were not; they were getting their lug¬ 
gage together, settling for the fare, and 
finishing a glass of boiling-hot brandy 
and water by sips. It was the thought 
of a moment. I took up my box, 
walked down the yard, stepped into the 
coach that was waiting, and gave the 
man hi.s directions where to drive. It 
was within one street of my own, There 
I ^ot out; and just as the dawn of a 
chill November morning was breaking 
I stood at the threshold of my home! 
All the windows were cl(Ked. 1 had not 
courage to knock ; yet it could hardly 
be called fear that withheld me. It is 


true, my father was a stern and austere 
man ; but I had passed the age at which 
I dreaded him as a child, and had not 
arrived at those years when ray reason 
would have taught me to respect the 
displeasure 1 had so unjustly provoked. 

At length I resolved to wait till some 
one should he stirring, and 1 seated my¬ 
self at the door, upon my box, shivering 
with cold, and a little perhaps with agi¬ 
tation. I can well remember the strange 
satisfaction it seemed to gi'e me at that 
moment, to think I had not destroyed- 
the rest of those from whom I had so 
wantonly fled. The profound still¬ 
ness within was a consolation, as it were, 
to my sense of transgression. 

Oh! but there tvas one who both 
watched and wept. It was my mother! 
iS7i<? had passed sleepless nights, and 
anxious days, during the absence of her 
wayward son. She had sought no bed 
//taf niglit; and heard, or thought she 
heard, sounds that told her of his return. 
Gently the door unclosed; and pale and 
care-worn, my mother stood before me. 
The smile that brightened her pallid 
features was my welcome, and my par¬ 
don. She folded me in her arms, and 
wept for very joy. Nor then, nor ever, 
did an upbraiding word fall from her 
lips; hut then, and ever, my own heart 
smote me, as I looked upon her wan 
anxious face, or recalled its silent (and 
the keener because silent) reproaches. 
Those she could not spare me; but they 
were all that followed my offence. And 
they have followed me through life. 
Every other circumstance of this freak 
of mere boyhood, even the felonious 
taking of the ten-pound note (of which, 
hy-the-by, I restored two pounds, 
seventeen shillings, and sixpence in the 
lawful coin of the realm, after my re¬ 
turn), I can retrace without more com¬ 
punction than I feel for all the many mis¬ 
chievous pranks that signalized those 
mischief-loving years; but the pang I 
had given my mother left a wound be¬ 
hind it still more sensible to memory, 
and which the precious declaration of 
her dying hour, that 1 had been to her 
all a parent could wish, was not suf¬ 
ficient to heal entirely. 

p«p»p» 
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KATE OF THE VALE. 

BY JOHN 3. CLARK. * 

And see ye the form by yon streamlet reclining. 

And hear ye the music that rides on the gale ? 

Though lorn be thy lyre, an<l unheard thy complaining, 

Yet angels weep o’er thee, poor Kate of the Vale! 

Though scorn’d by the world for thy one dereliction. 

The God of compassion still smiles in the spheres ; 

And he who beholds the poor child of affliction 
Can never reject the poor penitent’s tears. 

As the rays of the sun o’er the rose-blossom straying. 

Dispel the mild dew-drop that hangs on the tree. 

So the sunbeams of pity around thee are playing. 

And mercy, sweet maiden, sits smiling on thee. 

Oh! curst be the fiend that could leave thee in sorrow, 

And curst be the heart that could bear to betray! 

May hope be to him a continued “ to-morrow,” 

And fraud and despair strew their thorns on his way ! 

Thy reason has left her own flow’r-bedeck’d dwelling. 

And fled is the lustre that beam’d in thine eye ; 

And soothless and sad is the tale thou art telling 
7'he wild harp that wends its sweet numbers on high. 

But angels shall guard thee, poor child of transgression, 

The Being that wounds thee can also restore! 

Uncondemn’d” be thy crime, may the voice of compassion 
Command thee to '' go and be sinful no more!” 

* • « m * « 

By the side of yon streamlet whose cypress o’ershadows 
A moss-covered grave that sleeps silently there. 

Where nightly the bulbub awakens the meadows 
And chaunts a sweet strain to her own beaming star. 

No useless, pedantic memento discloses 
The tenant that slumbers that covert within; 

No pageantry gilds the cold clay that reposes. 

Nor Friendship’s soft footstep is heard in the glen. 

The blue starry welkin alone shall embow’r it. 

And true love shall ween o’er the sorrowful tale ; 

One line of lament shall affection raise o’er it, 

Peace, peace to thy ashes, poor Kate of the Vale!” 


GRAVE ANECDOTES. 


Th*ke is no peculiar set of customs 
to which the English cling with more 
tenacity, right or wrong, than those 
relating to the interment of the dead; 
although, when the cold remains are 
deposited with a proper proportion of 
pomp and expense, th^ care very little 
what finally becomes oi them. 


The outward routine in the proces¬ 
sion to the grave is as similar in the 
case of both rich and poor as the dif¬ 
ference of pecuniary circumstances will 
allow. It would be an event capable 
of convulsing a whole population with 
horror if the most destitute pauper were 
committed to the tomb in any other 
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shaped chest than that which our in¬ 
sular usage prescribes. The poorest 
artisan that quits this mortal state of 
trial, has the decorums of coffin, pall, 
and procession, as well as the wealthy 
individual, who sets out on his last 
journey, followed by his own carriage 
and by those of twenty or thirty 
otliers belonging to his friends and re¬ 
latives, forming a pageant that recalls 
forcibly to the tnind of a reflective be¬ 
holder those beautiful stanzas of Bishop 
Heber’s, beginning, “ Room for the 
proud.’’ Stanzas, by the way—though 
written in a high strain of poetry—tliat 
are imbued with too strong a cast of nerv¬ 
ous satire to be justly called a hymn, as 
they often arc. 

At the sight of one of these long- 
tailed funerals, it was impossible to 
restrain the vivacious expression of de¬ 
light in a young .Swiss lady, who, newly 
brought from the recesses of her na¬ 
tive mountains, had never beheld the 
horses and hearse covered with plumes, 
the banners and escutcheons, and all 
the paraphernalia of woe. I think it 
happened to be the funeral of an aider- 
man of eminence. Innocently believing 
it was some great national procession, 
one of the sights of London, that she 
had been taken to see, she stood still 
in the street, and said, with a face ex¬ 
pressive of the most lively pleasure, 

“ Ah ce joli spectacle 1” 

It is curious to note the different 
modes of conducting burial etiquette in 
countries so nearly allied to our own, 
that they almost speak the same lan¬ 
guage. 

In Holland, after the public officers, 
called “ anspeckers,” have traversed the 
streets, announcing the decease of a 
citizen to all his friends and connexions, 
and given numerous invitations to the 
funeral, the death is communicated to 
the newspapers, in a long paragraph, 
describing in Dutch poetical ppo.se the 
excellencies of the departed, the despair 
of his wife (if he was not in the for¬ 
lorn estate of a Dutch old bachelor or 
widower), winding all up by an ad¬ 
vertisement respecting his stock in trade, 
and a warm recommendation of his suc¬ 
cessor in his mercantile department.* 


• This is a literal translation of one of 
these obituaries 

“ On Sunday last, the spirit of my bus- 


All this, though on a grave suhjectf 
can hardly fail of provoking a smile 
from an Englishman, particularly when 
he sees written up against their churches 
in Rotterdam, words that seem a laugh¬ 
able caricature of his mother tongue, 
“ Rnnst plants for de doden”, literally, 
roosting or resting places for the dead, 
which roosts it must be owned are but 
sorry abiding-places for the defunct; 
for interment is conducted on somewhat 
the same plan as in the crowded vaults 
and churchyards of London, with this 
difference, that instead of the indecorous 
manner in which a former tenant of the 
grave is here expelled from hi.s resting- 
place to make room for a new occupant, 
leaving, as is too often the case in Lon¬ 
don, remains of mortality to the view 
of passers by, the Dutch sexton quietly 
rai.ses the supernumeraries at night and 
burns them. No scandal arises from 
this proceeding, and the pavement of 
the church, beneath which these tem¬ 
porary roosts are situate, never rises an 
inch higher, although a moment’s calcu¬ 
lation would show, that as the nature of 
the alluvial soil of Holland will not admit 
vaults to be constructed without being 
immediately full with water, the coffins 
arc buried in the earth beneatli the 
church, consequently, the pavement of 
the ediflcc must centuries ago have 
touched the roof if some discreet means 
of conveyance had not been adopted. 
The injurious effect on the health of 
the living, of depositing the dead in 
churches, and some abuses in making 
room in the “ roost plants," that in 
spite of care lately came to light, have 
so fat moved Dutch phlegm, that the 
King of the Netherlands, after bestow¬ 
ing no small share of paternal consi¬ 
deration for the weal of his subjects, has 
ordered cemeteries, like those in France, 


band forsook this mundane sphere, leaving 
me liereft of all sublunary consolation with 
five beauteous infants, three boys and two 
girls. In the hope that his pure soul is 
with (lod, I heg leave to recommend his 
large stock of butter, Eddam and Goudar 
cheeses,'and fine fat hams, smoked black- 
puddings, and German sausages, to the 
discerning attention of his fellow-citizens 
of Rotterdam. Assuring my compatriots, 
that the clerk of tlie dear deceased and 
nijsclf will cany on the affairs of the shop 
with as much zeal, probity, and discretion 
as ^inself.” 
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Bavaria, and Weimar, to be appointed 
without the walla of all towns in his 
dominions. A large cemetery is pre¬ 
paring at Rotterdam, but is not yet 
completed. 

Among other odd customs relating to 
funerals on that coast, there is a sort of 
lying in state, in which the deceased 
member of a family is made a spectacle 
to all comers and goers to the house. 
This custom once occasioned no little 
disturbance to a worthy sea-captain, 
whose ship was stationed ott* Heligo¬ 
land, and required some stores at Ham¬ 
burgh. The captain went to the Country- 
house of the merchant who usually sup¬ 
plied hint, and having transacted his 
business was preparing to return to his 
ship, when the llamburgher gave him 
a pressing invitation to dinner ; and as 
an inducement to accept it, assured him 
that he had something at bis house well 
worth seeing. 'I’he captain complied, 
and accompanied him to his best parlour. 
'I'he merchant then threw open the lid 
of a large chest that stood in the 
middle of the room, and invited his 
guest to look therein, exclaiming 
with a look of the most delighted 
complacency, “ Is he not beautiful ?” 
What the captain expected to see he 
never clearly defined; but those who are 
aware of the more than common horror 
with which sailors regard every thing 
relating to the dead, will imagine his 
consternation when he beheld, stretched 
at the bottom of the chest, the corpse of 
his host’s eldest son, a boy of about 
fourteen years of age: he was attired in 
his best clothes, his hands were stuck 
in his pockets, he had a gold-laced 
cocked-hat on his head, his face was 
highly rouged, and his hair powdered, 
and full-dressed by a friscur ; the 
ghastly traits of death showing more 
horribly than their usual wont, beneath 
this grotesque mockery of life. ’’J'he 
sight of the cold tenant who w'as waiting 
for the tomb thus strangely arrayed, 
had such an electric effect on the captain, 
that he flung down the lid of the chest 
with the most disrespectful violence, 
and rushed out of the room without the 
ceremony of a farewell to his entertainer, 
and never stopped to look behind him 
till he had gained his own ship, and 
locked himself in his cabin. The Ham- 
burgher never forgave the personal 
affront that was put on his son’s h^ly, 


and the captain took care never to ac¬ 
cept an invitation to dinner at one of the 
Hanse Towns till ho had previously 
ascertained whether any of the family 
were lying in state. 

Another grave anecdote recorded in 
one of the Parisian periodicals, of a cir¬ 
cumstance that happened during the 
era of wigs in the last century, is more 
comic than could he expected from such 
a subject. A celebrated friseur received 
an order for a wig in which a president 
was to perform some official ceremony; 
it was to be long, full-powdered, and 
flowing, according to the most esteemed 
fashion of such appendages to dignity. 
Meantime the friseur's family and whole 
establishment were thrown into a state 
of the utmost confusion by the sudden 
illness of his wife and infant child. The 
baby died, and in due time was buried 
as was supposed. The president's wig 
was likewise sent home, as was supposed. 
But when the wig-box was opened it 
was found to contain the body of the 
child, while the president’s new wig had 
been buried with all mournful so¬ 
lemnities. The mistake had originated 
in the hurry and confusion of the wife’s 
illness ; but application was obliged to 
be made to the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities of Paris to get the wig dis¬ 
interred, and the child buried. Had our 
neighbours been as particular in the 
shape of their coffins as we are, the error 
could not have happened; but the child 
had certainly been packed for burial in 
an old wig-box. 

The nearer a nation adheres to the 
usages of a barbarous state, the more 
elaborate are its funeral ceremonies; 
and the wilder and the more noisy is 
the show of grief. In the East the 
mourners still go about the .streets, 
making loud outcries. One of the Per¬ 
sians who visited England a few years 
ago, sent by their monarch to become 
acquainted with European improve¬ 
ments, observed to a learned and dis¬ 
tinguished dissenter at Bristol, in whose 
house tliey were staying for some days. 

That either the English never died’or 
were never buried." On being asked 
why he came to that conclusion, he re¬ 
plied, “ Because we do not hear the 
mourners crying aloud in the streets.” 
They evidently considered silent fune¬ 
rals as highly indecorous. 

Among savages funeral rites are often 
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attended not only with loud cries but 
with human sacrifice, and barbarous 
self'inlllctions. At the death of a chief 
or king, the inhabitants of the southern 
Archipelago make the most hideous 
outcries, wounding themselves at the 
same time with a shark’s tooth. Yet 
all this is as much a mere matter of 
etiquette, as the long face of the mute 
who walks by the side of a hearse in 
London. 

In proof of this, when the bodies of 
the King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands were landed from the Blonde, 
the whole of the crew and officers of the 
frigate were much shocked by the frantic 
signs of distress with which the islanders 
received the remains of their sovereigns. 
But a young Englishman, who had been 
some time at Owhyee, and knew the 
language well, happened to stand behind 
a girl of about seventeen, who had 


wounded herself repeatedly with a 
shark’s tooth, and sent forth the most 
piteous lamentations, in a tone most 
agonizing to the feelings of the hearer. 
In the same breath she hirncd to another 
young woman, her companion, and with 
a look and voice of the utmost self-satis¬ 
faction, mixed with archness, exclaimed 
in her language, “ Was not that well 
done now ?” She was wholly intent on 
playing her part well as an actress in 
the scene; grief for the death of the 
king and queen was the last thing iii her 
thoughts. 

The idle pomp and parade that we 
see attached to funeral rites in most 
nations, are, to use the words of our 
church, fond things vainly invented 
useless to the dead, and agonizing to 
those survivors who really suffer under 
pressure of grief. 

PlA. 


ALPHONSO'S LAMENT FOR HIS QUEEN. 

The only voice that could soothe the passions of the savage (AlphonsolII.), was that of 
an amiable and virtuous wife, the sole object of his love. Her dying words sank deep 
into his memory; his fierce spirit melted into tears; and after the last embrace, Al- 
phonso retired into his chamber to bewail his irreparable loss, and to meditate on the 
vanity of human life. Gibbon. 

Thou art gone, my love—and this crown is nought 
Without thee at my side ; 

My kiss is cold on the lips that charm'd 
My being unto my bride ; 

And the gleam of thy sunny hair hath fled. 

And thy spirit at length is free;— 

Thou art gone, my love, to the dreamless dead;— 

Would I had died for thee! 

Thou art gone, ray love—and the chain is riven 
That witch’d me with its spell; 

And those dear blue eyes that spoke of heaven, 

Have smil’d their last farewell. 

They may bring sweet maids to my royal hall. 

With flowers in their ringlets bright; 

But a pensive gloom on their mirth shall fall 
When their king withdraws his sight. 

Thou art gone, my love—and the bliss is o’er. 

Which my spint hath often felt 

And these eyes shall welcome thine no more. 

Nor my kiss on thy warm cheeks melt; 

And thy lute must hang with its silver strings 
On the solemn cypress-tree; 

Thou art gone, my love—and no soft voice sings 
As thine has sung to me. n 
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Thou art gone, my love— and I fain would be 
The violet-flower that weeps 

In the calm of night its tears o’er thee, 

Where thy lovely bosom sleeps. 

Light the midnight torch, and toll the bell. 

Let my old sword sleep in rust. 

And bid the monks ray requiem swell. 

As they render “ dust to dust!” 

There are heroes to conquer where I lead on, 

There are pageants mine eyes to greet ; 

And the spoil of many a city won 
Hath been laid at my royal feet. 

But the star which lighted my earthly skies 
From its queenly throne is riven; 

1 will come, my ^love—and thy dear blue eyes 
Shall be my stars in heaven. 

2>fa/. G. R. C. 


FALLING IN LOVE BY THE EARS. 

FROM Tlin FRENCH. 


Two Italian gentlemen, who were 
widowers and great friends, took it into 
vtheir heads that their only children, 
Giovanni and Erminia, should marry. 
As the boy and girl were very young, 
and their fathers knew enough of the 
perversity of human nature, to be asr 
sured that if Giovanni was brought up 
with the idea that he ought to fall in 
love with Erminia, he would assuredly 
hate her, and Erminia, for her part, out 
of pure contradiction, would feel ex¬ 
ceedingly inclined to be passionately in 
love with some one else ; the parents 
resolved tliat their children should not 
see one another till they had attained the 
ages of sixteen and seventeen. 

Nothing was neglected in the educa¬ 
tion of these children, and as the parents 
of Giovanni and Erminia were CTeat mu¬ 
sical amateurs, it was natural that their 
talents should take that bent. At four¬ 
teen Giovanni played and improvisatised 
on the violin with the utmost taste and 
feeling, and Erminia performed equally 
well on the piano. During two or three 
years these talents were cultivated by 
the best masters Florence could furnish. 
Signor Aldini, the father of Giovanni, 
when he saw that his son had attained a 
fine height, had a charming address, and 
the utmost sweetness of temper, was in 
a great hurry to introduce him to his 
future wife, who he was sure could not 
hdp becoming passionately attached |o 


him ; but Signor Mancini, who saw all 
the opening graces and feminine beauty 
of his Erminia, with at least as much 
pride, was afraid that his young daugh¬ 
ter might wish to make other conquests 
before she yielded her hand to Giovanni, 
if her heart was not secured by some 
stratagem. An odd idea entered his 
brain, and on communicating his project 
to his friend, it met with his entire ap¬ 
probation. The eyes, until this contri¬ 
vance, were considered the only way by 
which love has been first conveyed to 
the heart; but these Italian gentlemen 
were determined to find if there was not 
a road by the ears. They had two rooms 
prepared, by removing tne wall that se¬ 
parated them; in its place a tapestry 
was extended on each side, and in order 
that the inhabitants of these apartments 
should not contrive to get a sight of each 
other by making an aperture, an iron 
grate screened with cloth was put be¬ 
tween the tapestry-walls, which were 
more than two feet distant from each 
other. With this arrangement every 
thing could be distinctly heard that 
passed in the two rooms, but nothing 
seen. Before Giovanni and Erminia 
were installed in their studios, they re¬ 
ceived a solemn injunction that they 
were not to speak, although they might 
sing and practise on their instruments 
as much as they pleased; but if either 
spoke, or made their names known to 
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the invisible neighbour, the paternal 
love vfas for ever forfeited. The fathers 
knew they could rely on the most im¬ 
plicit obedience from children wlio had 
been brought up in the utmost reverence 
for their authority. 

Nothing could be more enchanting 
than the figure of Erniiuia, when she 
first listened to the melodious tones that 
Giovanni drew from his instrument; 
and the air he sung with the most thrill¬ 
ing voice the moment after. Under the 
first impression of astonishment, she Avas 
on the point of inquiring aloud who was 
the musician that had owned so divine 
a voice: the remembrance of her fa¬ 
ther’s injunction, liowever, rcstraiiud 
her in time. When he paused she flew 
to the piano, and in her turn made Gio¬ 
vanni, who was unconscious that a living 
being was near him, stand like the statue 
of surprise, with open lips and attentive 
ears, drinking in the sweetest female 
voice he had ever heard. IVhen Ermi- 
nia had finished, Giovanni, though he 
dared not speak, applauded long and 
vehemently by clapping his hands: then 
seizinghis instrument, improvisatised the 
most delightful variations on the air 
Erminia had played. Thus they went 
on, day after day, holding a musical 
dialogue without exchanging a word of 
conversation. They became desperately 
in love with each other, and passed all 
their time in their music-rooms, prac¬ 
tising alternately. If they were invited 
to a concert or ball, and torn from the 
beloved apartments, it was lamented in 
pathetic adagios next day, as the most 
direful misfortune. 

The mystery that enveloped these 
dear apartments gave a singular interest 
to them. Giovanni and Erminia had 
been educated at a distance from home, 
and had been purposely left in ignorance 
that their fathers were intimately ac¬ 
quainted; and though the two music- 
rooms joined together at the back of the 
houses, the fronts were in different and 
apparently distant streets. The lovers 
had not the slightest clue to guess at 
each other. Sometimes Erminia thought 
her lover was a spirit; and when the 
tlurilling sound of his voice seemed to 
float around and encircle her, she half 
felt a sensation of fear. Although she 
was forbidden to answer him, it was 
strange, she thought, that he did not 
speak to her. All this mysticism threw 


a stronger spell about her ; and the fair 
Erminia lived in an ideal world—a 
world of sound, devoted to a lover who 
could only be approached by the ear. 
The fathers saw the charm work, and 
were delighted with the success of their 
stratagem. Meantime, Giovaimi became 
a poet; finding no other way of declaring 
his passion to his invisible enchantress, 
he composed the most touching ballads 
or romances, iu which be described his 
torments and bewailed his extraordinary 
destiny: these he arranged to sweet 
music, and sung with the most impas¬ 
sioned feeling. What could Erminia 
do but take the same method of an¬ 
swering this lyrical declaration, by stan¬ 
zas expressing her sensibility to tlie love 
she had inspired The rules of poetry 
were not very well observed, and would 
not perhaps nave stood the test of the 
critics of Della Crusca; but in la bclla 
Tuscuna all words are soft jind musical. 

After this fanciful attachment had 
subsisted a long time, the lovers were 
informed that their parents had entered 
into a matrimonial engagement for them. . 
But each manifested the utmost repug¬ 
nance to marriage: they were actually 
introduced to one another as intended 
spouses; and though their eyes were 
evidently attracted, and Giovanni was 
observed to start at the sound of Errai- 
nia’s voice when she first spoke, yet they 
coldly avoided all conversation and in¬ 
tercourse. 

“ Is it possible,” said Signor Mancini 
to his friend, “ that their hearts do not 
mutually speak, and declare ‘ 1 am in 
presence of the person 1 love.'*’ It is 
plain that what is called sympathy is a 
word void of sense! ” 

VEhen the lovers were able to detach 
themselves from this annoying inter¬ 
view, each fled to their studio, where 
they improvisatised a <luo, in which they 
vowed, with great energy, never to break 
the promises that bound them to one 
another. 

The fathers were now convinced that 
they meant to be faithful to the passion 
to which sweet sounds had given birth, 
and Jwepared to play the denouement ot' 
this musical drama. Ttie draperies that 
separated the two apartments were so 
disposed as to fall at the slightest touch, 
and the screen was withdrawn from the 
iron grating. The two lovers were or¬ 
dered to attire themselves in a dress that 
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set off their persons to the greatest advan¬ 
tage. Signor Aldini gave his son a piece 
of music he wished him to practise be¬ 
fore him in his music-room; and Signor 
Maiicini made the same request to his 
daughter, to sing in their presence in 
their favourite studio. The parents gave 
a signal, that had been previously ar¬ 
ranged between them, and when the 
duo commenced, the astonished lovers 
found themselves answered by each 
other, and that the song expressed vows 
of eternal love. Overcome by this sin¬ 
gular coincidence in the presence of her 
father, Erminia’s voice became suffo¬ 
cated ; she leaned her head on her in¬ 
strument, and her sobs became audible, 
which were answered by the sighs of 
Giovanni: at that moment Signor Aldini 
caused the tapestry to fall. Surprised 


at the sudden alteration, Erminia raised 
her head, and for the first time beheld 
who was the inhabitant of the adjoining 
apartment: they fiew to each other, but 
the grating still kept them separate. A 
few words served to explain the statagem 
of their fathers, and the pair now saw 
those beauties in the persons of one 
another, to which prepossession had be¬ 
fore rendered them indifferent. 

In the course of a long and liappy 
union, if any of those little clo\ids ever 
arose that sometimes shade the bright¬ 
est prospects, Erminia never had recourse 
to any other expression of uneasiness 
than improvisatising a few stanzas to 
her instrument, wliich never failed of 
touching and softening the heart of her 
husband. 

Fia. 


HANNAH’S JBIRTH-DAY. 

Hannah’s so womanish and wise. 

She cheats the most discerning eyes ; 

For, though a child, each son of Adam 
Is seen to bow, and call her—Madam. 
While children of her baby age 
Lisping obedience, speak her sage. 

What parent more could e’er desire ? 
Women adore—and men admire ! 

But do not choicest blossoms meet 
The sooner, some unlucky fate ? . 

They do; yet bought experience says. 
There are sure means and easy ways 
Which, us'd, may still preserve a bloom 
That promises such fruit to come! 

Then shield her! you who have the care 
Of rearing the angelic fair; 

Defend her, by the warmth of sense. 
From that east wind—impertinence! 

The northern blasts of self-conceit. 

Keep off by energy of wit— 

'Twill greatly overpay the toil ; 

(I know the nature of the soil) 

Bat! let the gentler breeze, at south. 

Of Virtue aid the happy growth ; 

Let western gales of pious truth 
Ripen this excellence of youth ! 

While the gay sunshine of good-nature 
Raises an angel from the creature. 

Thus far, from mortals may be given; 
The rest~the wisest, leave to Heaven. 


J. O. R. 
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A TALE OF TRUTH. 


It was one of those inclement nights 
on which the elements, siding with un¬ 
feeling man, wage their warfare against 
the wretches whose ($>nsciences reproach 
them with the measureless atrocity of 
wanting food, friends, and shelter. The 
rigour of the wintry blast was ably se¬ 
conded by the attention of a few guar¬ 
dians of the public tranquillity, who 
braved^ the' “pitiless pelting of the 
storm,” in the prosecution of what they 
were pleased to call their arduous duty, 
and forced the houseless famishing wan¬ 
derer to exchange his vagabond freedom 
for the harsh discipline and meagre hos¬ 
pitality of a workhouse. The drifting 
snow fell like a shroud upon the solitary 
outcasts who at such an hour, in the 
streets of London, were exposed to the 
horrors of a night during which I would 
not have turned " mine enemy’s dog” from 
the door. One individual walked along 
with reckless pace, as though he himself 
felt no interest in the fate to which his 
fellows seemed indifferent;—as though 
no eye could brighten at his approach ; 
—as though he had neither kith nor kin 
with whom to weep or smile. And yet 
it was not so with him. His lot was 
shared, but participation lessened not 
its bitterness. For himself, he might 
have borne the spite of fortune, and the 
world’s wrong, and the withering con¬ 
sciousness that evil is the stern condition 
of existence; but he toiled not alone in 
his weary pil^image. He had a wife— 
an infant child;—a wife, once lovely, 
but whose bloom was wasted by hope 
deferred, that sickness of the heart, 
which does the work of time, and 
“ writes wrinkles” on the cheek of silent 
sorrow;—an infant, whose once sweet 
smile was succeeded by the feeble moan 
of sickness and suflFering, and whose faint 
cries at that moment in vain demanded 
the coarse food which for days a mother’s 
fondness had denied herself for her little 
one. These are woes over which charity 
weeps in secret, while, with healing on 
her wings, she administers the balm 
whose gentle dropping frets not the 
wound it closes, 'rnese are pangs over 
which canting selfish hypocrisy a&cts to 
wail in the corners of the streets and 
in high places, bartering for fair opinions 
the benevolence that flees from the heart 
to shelter on the lips. 


The world had dealt hardly with the 
unfortunate Arnold. He was one who, 
in convenient hacknied phrase, had been 
“ well to do,”—had seen brighter days, 
—had known many friends;—for where 
the carcase is, there will the ravens 
gather. It matters not by what mis¬ 
chance, or even by what errors he be¬ 
came poor: poverty is an offence on 
which it were superfluous to sit-in judg¬ 
ment;—it is a sin of magnitude that 
bears with it its own punishment. Long 
and painfully had Arnold struggled at 
arms^ length with that “ hydra of cala¬ 
mity ;” but in the fearful strife he had 
at length been wrestled to the ground. 
He was poor—^poor beyond redemption. 

Slowly he entered his miserable 
dwelling; it was a garret whose damp 
walls, ungarnished save by a wretched 
straw bed, a table, and a lew shattered 
chairs, sufficiently denoted the appalling 
destitution of its inmates. The partner 
of his afflictions, her little blue eyed 
Mary in her arms, received him with one 
of those forced smiles that with mourn¬ 
ful eloquence speak daggers to the heart. 
“I am without employment,’’ said Ar¬ 
nold, as he tottered to a seat,—“my 
wife and child are without food! My 
poor Mary ! My little darling !” ex¬ 
claimed the heart-broken father, playing 
with the child’s soft flaxen ringlets, and 
dropping a scalding tear upon her little 
hand. " My poor babe!” said he, as 
the unconscious infant smiled in his 
face;—when thou art an oi^han, who 
will take care of thee? who will for 
hours watch thy light slumbers; or gaze 
with dealing fondness on thy laughing 
blue eyes ? Who will praise thy child¬ 
ish prattle, and kiss thy little rosy cheeks, 
and join thy little hands together in 
nightly prayer ? Who will be thy pa¬ 
rents? Oh God! Oh God! life to 
the wretched is hut lingering agony, yet 
for this sweet cherub, let me live;—^let 
not my child be fatherless!” 

“I^ke courage, dear Arnold,” said 
his wife; “ to-morrow you will rise early ; 
your probity and diligence are known ; 
you will not long remain without em¬ 
ployment. That being * that tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb—Providence 
will protect us.’* 

" Providence!” repeated Arnold with 
a laugh of bitter derision—one of tiiose 
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sudden bursts of anguish which nature 
forces from the wretched when the inspi< 
rations of hope and faith yield to the sad 
reality of suffering. “It may be well 
that the proud and prosperous should 
revel in the plenty of the land—that for 
them this fair earth should yield its 
fruits, that each morning sun, bidding 
them a bright good-morrow, should wake 
them from their smiling visions to bliss 
less shadowy; it may be well that such 
should raise the song of thanksgiving 
for the paternal dispensation, which 
showers on them the golden manna. 
But if the struggling children of penury, 
—if the forlorn ones writhing'' under the 
cruelty of this cold world,—if the bruised 
in spirit, and the broken in heart pre¬ 
sume to doubt that all is well, the virtue 
that lacks not its share of good things 
may look with a forgiving eye, and 
lean with a gentle hand on such extra¬ 
vagance of temerity.” 

For some moments Arnold observed a 
stupid silence : his burning eye was de¬ 
nied even the relief of another tear. He 
placed a few shillings in his wife's hand: 

“ 'Tis our all,” said he after a long 
pause;—“ use it thriftily ;—^buy food 
for yourself and the child; I am not hun¬ 
gry. I have already eaten and weary 
and fasting, the wretched man threw 
himself upon his bed of straw. 

. Eight days were passed in this slow- 
consuming torture, and each day dimi¬ 
nished the pittance of the miserable 
family. As a last resource against the 
rigour of the season, Arnold’s wife and 
child remained in bed. Fuel could be 
spared. What though the nipping cold 
stiffened their joints, and curdled their 
blood to ice, 'twas an evil to which habit 
might familiarize; the {loor are wont to 
jest with meet hardship ; but to feed on 
the cameleon’s dish is a lesson in the 
science of calamity which the learner 
can but sparingly repeat. The end of 
the week came, and with it the end of 
Arnold's credit; for they that reckon 
with the pennyless are not long-suffer¬ 
ing The baker refused to furnish the 
bread for which his starving customer 
had neither the means nor the hope of 
paying. The father gazed vacantly on 
nis child—the mother prayed,—and 
the infant fasted. 

Resignation, however, is not the virtue 
of childhood: the offspring of a Cato 
might shrink from the ordeal of a sup- 

VOI.. II. 


perlcss couch. Little Mary awoke and 
cried for food. Then did Arnold’s fea¬ 
tures assume a fearful expression of des¬ 
peration:—then did he feel a pang as 
though a vulture were gnawing at his 
entrails. He pace^his narrow chamber, 
smote his forehead bedewed with the 
sweat of agony, then suddenly paused, 
cold and motionless as a marble statue on 
its pedestal. “ Arnold ! ” said his wife, 

“ you fix your eyes on me, and yet me- 
tliinks you do not see me. For lieaven’s, 
love, do not look thus ! All may yet be 
well.” 

“ M'ifc, I can no longer resist the 
voice of nature: I can no longer see my 
infant wasting, and fainting, and pe¬ 
rishing with hunger:—I c-annot witness 
her helpless agony—her dying slruggles. 
Hear you her feeble cries for food ? As 
there is a God above,” exclaimed Ar¬ 
nold with a sudden impulse of frenzy, 
“ she shall have bread." 

Rushing to the door, he descended the 
stairs, and in a moment was out of sight. 
His wife, agitated by sad forebodings, 
uttered a piercing scream: “ Arnold! 
Arnold! for the love of God! what 
mean you ? ” He heard her not •, he 
was already in the street. It was mid¬ 
night : the frost was unusually intense, 
and the desolating silence that prevailed 
seemed to indicate that no living creature 
but Arnold was abroad. At length a 
solitary individual turned the corner of 
an adjoining street, and advanced with 
hasty steps. Arnold’s heart beaf quick: 
he felt the blood rushing to his face; he 
thought of retiring, but at that instant 
bis child’s faint cry echoed in his car. 
Timidly he accosted the stranger, and 
supplicated charity. “ Lazy beggar ! ” 
cried the warmly-clad, well-fed Phari¬ 
see, ‘‘ are you not ashamed to follow 
such an idle trade ? Begone, and work.” 
And he “passed on the other side.” 
Every nerve and muscle in Arnold's 
frame became contracted with despair. 
“ Begone, and work!” repeated he, “mi¬ 
serable, hacknied sophistry, by which 
the cold heart conciliates its sordid ava¬ 
rice with a show of rational benevolence! 
Begone, and work! Oh! mockery: more 
atrocious than the stern Egyptian cru¬ 
elty which demanded the tale of bricks 
and denied the dol# of straw ! Begone! 
work ! While the weak flesh is all but 
divorced from the willing yet weary 
spirit! And society may, perhaps, call 

x> 
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that man estimable and humane ! He 
will go on his way rejoicing; will crave 
a blessing for his children; will sleep, 
as though the slumbers of the just were 
shed around his pillpw !" Again foot¬ 
steps were heard. A young man, closely 
enveloped in the folds of an ample 
cloak, approached the spot where Arnold 
was posted. I will not again beg,” re¬ 
solved the parent with frantic despera¬ 
tion ; “ this time I will not be denied ; 
iny child mvst have food, and instantly.” 
The personage who had excited this 
brief soliloquy was close at hand. Ar¬ 
nold sprang upon him without hesita¬ 
tion, and seizing him by the collar— 
“ Your purse ! ” exclaimed he with ter¬ 
rific energy, my child wants food! ” 

Friend,” said the young man, though 
startled by the alwuptness of the attack, 
‘‘ yours is a sad occupation; but you 
shall be satisfied: here is my purse.” 
“ How much does it contain?” demanded 
Arnold. Some gold and a little silver.” 
Arnold opened the purse, and, having 
taken from it ten shillings, returned it to 
the owner. “ I want ho more,” said 
he, “ my child will now have bread : go 
in peace, and pardon me the violence I 
have committed.” 

Stupified with amazement, the stranger 
followed the robber at a distance. 'The 
latter entered a baker's shop, whence he 
shortly issued with a provi.sion of bread, 
and tnen rapidly disappeared. In his 
turn, the stranger approached the shop, 
where ne was informed of the name and 
abode of his singular assailant. The 
particulars communicated by the trades¬ 
man convinced him that hideous neces¬ 
sity alone had occasionetl Arnold’s mo¬ 
mentary departure from the path of 
honesty. Powerfully affected by the 
1.116 of sorrow, the young man drew out 
his purse. “ Here,” said he, “are twenty 
shillings; let the poor sufferer and 
liis family want for nothing: when that 
sum is expended,” ^dded he, giving his 
address, “ you shall hear from me 
again.” 

Meanwhile, Arnold had regained his 
miserable garret, and throwing his pur¬ 
chase abruptly on the table, ‘'Wife,” 
said he in a lioilow voice, “our child 
will not starve; here, give her to eat, 
and satisfy your own»hunger: I—I have 


no appetite. We have bread for another 
week. I have arranged all. Good night.” 
Arnold threw himself on his bed of straw, 
and after the lapse of an hour, exhausted 
with remorse and anguish, he closed his 
eyes in feverish slumber. 

Daylight at length dawned. Arnold 
dared not, as usual, venture out to seek 
employment. He fancied that every 
eye could read in his lineaments the ex¬ 
pression of crime. He placed himself 
at the open window that looked upon 
the street. His attention was soon at¬ 
tracted by two individuals who had 
placed themselves opposite to the house 
of which he was an inmate, and which 
they appeared to reconnoitre attentively. 
In one of them he thought he could re¬ 
cognize the stranger of the preceding 
night. 'Twas his figure, his height, his 
dress—even to his cloak:—’twas he! 
Panic-struck, Arnold retired to the fur¬ 
ther end of the chamber. Ilis eyes swam; 
a cold sweat trickled from his limbs; 
the livid paleness of death was on his 
cheek. Convulsively he pressed his wife 
and little Mary to his heart, passed into 
a closet opening upon his chamber, and 
violently closed the door. 

'The strangers entered the apartment 
which he had quitted. “ Madam," said 
the youngest, “ I fear we intrude: con¬ 
sequently the purport of our visit will 
be be.?t explained ip few words. You, 
suffer from unmerited calamity: we 
come to offer assistance; forgive the act 
in favour of the motive ?” Arnold’s ivife 
gazed on the features of the generous 
visitor: his countenance was lighted up 
by one of those gentle smiles with which 
charity asks pardon of the wretched for 
the gift which she bestows. The fond 
mothej kissed away a tear of gratitude 
that fell on the cheek of her sleeping 
babe. “ I was not deceived," said she, 
“ Arnold! Arnold! quick! said I not 
tluit Providence would protect us ? 

Arnold made no answer. His wife 
rushed into the closet; ’twas empty. At 
the next instant, loud shrieks wereneard 
from the street beneath. A crowd was 
collected round the body of a man who, 
in a paroxysm of desperation, had thrown 
himself from the upper story of a house. 
The lifeless corse was Arnold's. 

W, B. 
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Bioghapiiy or Flowers. —No. I. 
'—Dahlias. —The dahlia was a flower 
unknown in Europe, within the last 
twenty years; it is a native of the 
marshes of Peru; it was called after Dahl, 
the famous Swedish botanist. Its va-‘ 
rieties amount at present to nearly six 
hundred. 

The most beautiful flowering time of 
the dahlia, is from the beginning of 
August, to the middle of October: a 
temperature of ten or twelve degrees 
appears to be the most faVonmble for 
them. About nine or ten in the morn¬ 
ing is the time when the dahlia is seen 
to the greatest advantage, an hour or 
two after when the sun has darted his 
rays upon them, they have not the same 
freshness of colour. 'Flie height of the 
dahlia, and the size of its flowers, de¬ 
pend much on the time of putting the 
roots in the earth, and on the soil being 
light and rich. A perfect dahlia ought 
to rise to the height of three or four 
feet, to blow early, to produce many 
flowers, and the flowers, whether double 
or single, ought to be large,and per¬ 
fectly formed. The most prevailing co¬ 
lours are purple, rose-colour, violet, 
scarlet, and yellow. They are the finest 
ornaments to a garden in the autumn, 
whether planted singly or in groups. 
Perhaps the most magnificent way of 
decorating a pleasure-ground, is to plant 
them in several ranks—the tallest in the 
back ground and successively of lower 
height, till the front row are dwarf 
ones: the eye ranges over this bank of 
varied colours with the greatest satis¬ 
faction. 

The dahlia is multiplied by seeds, 
and by parting the roots: the French 
say, by slips and grafts ; but they are so 
easily increased by the two first methods, 
that the others need not be adopteil even 
if practicable. The double varieties that 
, flower the first in the time, are those 
whose time of florescence soonest termi¬ 
nates, while the later plants whose first 
blossoms are lovely, generally furnish 
the finest flowers, evten to the approach 
of Winter. 

Dahlias are found of the following in^ 
finite variety of colour:—pure vdiite, 
ivory white, white with a lilac tinge, 
•rose white; tender iose-*colour, bright 


rose ; tender lilac, rose lilac j violet rose, 
deep violet, purple violet; clear purple, 
deep purple, velvtt purple; clear ama¬ 
ranth, deep amaranth, velvet amaranth; 
crimson violet, deep crimson; fawn red, 
brick, flesh and saffron colour mixed, 
saffron red, rose red, cherry-coloured, 
ponceau, red brown, deep red, bright 
red, brilliant carmine, flame-colour ; 
citron yellow, sulphur yellow, bright 
gold-colour, buff, flesh-colotir, capucin, 
orange, a variegation in which while pre¬ 
vails, where violet prevails, where red 
prevails, and where yellow prevails. 
Tliese are at present all the colours of 
the dahlia. It is to be observed that 
blue is not mentioned in this list, but 
some skilful florist, may, by cultivation, 
obtain this colour. 

We are favoured by the following 
extract from a letter written by Lieu¬ 
tenant -, a British officer sta¬ 

tioned in Lower Canada, to his sister 
in England. It is curious as well as 
authentic. 

“ When I appear on the stage you 
at present occupy, it shall be as an 
Indian, that is, dressed in a buffalo- 
robe, mocassins, and snow-shoes, with 
a tomahawk and a few scalps in my 
girdle. My squau ('wifi;J by my side, 
whose heart is like the aspen-leaf, and 
whose tongue is like the sap of the sugar 
maple. When I applied to her father 
for her in marriage, I thus addressed 
him: ‘ Father, I love your daughter, 
will you give her to me? that the venal 
roots of her heart may entangle with 
mine, so that the strongest wind that 
blows shall never separate them.’ She 
was the daughter of S/7vrr For, and 
her own name was the LHile JJeai<er. 
She has an uncle called SpUt-hg. She 
has likewise several young cousins, call¬ 
ed the Singing liiijfh- 

To see with what skill and dex¬ 
terity she manages her birch-bark canoe, 
and spears white fish, would tra^jsfix 
you with admiration. She also works 
small baskets of porcupine-quills with 
much taste and elegance; but adheres 
most pertinaciously to her Indian cus¬ 
tom of smearing herself all over with 
sturgeon-oil to prevent the sun and 
rauskitoes from destroying her com¬ 
plexion. 
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" She has been most strictly brought 
up in the ways of her forefathers, hav¬ 
ing a proper regard for the dignity of 
the lords of the creation, thinking the 
only occupations they should be employ¬ 
ed in are war and hunting. She conse¬ 
quently endeavours to shine in her 
household duties, and prides herself 
much on toasting musk-rats, making 


wigwams, and splitting wood. From 
the Indian custom of binding their 
infants to a small piece of board, the 
points of her feet turn inwards; but 
this does not hinder her dancing the 
Meduin dance with a great deal of 
Indian grace; she is withal so gentle 
and tacit that 1 am sure you must like 
her.” 


HeDtett) of ^c. 


POSTHL'MOUS WOllK OF LAVATEU. 

Latch) published in Paris. 

The study of the human heart has in 
all ages occupied the attention of the 
Philanthropist and the Philosopher. All 
moral science, even when not exclusively 
directed towards the attainment of a 
knowledge of mankind, must necessarily 
pre-suppose an acquaintance with the 
grand object of moral research. 'M’^hat- 
ever may be the capacity, position, or 
profession of the being destined to move 
in the social world, the primary condi¬ 
tion on which his happiness depends is 
an acquaintance with his fellows. This 
alone can shield him from the open at¬ 
tacks of unawed depravity, or preserve 
him from the snares of treacherous du¬ 
plicity. 

It would be a task of difficulty to enu¬ 
merate the different savans who have 
professed to lay dowrn fixed principles, 
by the aid of which the human heart 
may be developed in all its intricacies 
and windings. In the foremost rank of 
those who have sought a clue to this 
almost inexplicable labyrinth, may be 
classed Gall, with his system of protube¬ 
rances, and Lavater with his more im¬ 
posing revelations of physiognomy. The 
systems of both these celebrated men 
have met with the fate that usually at¬ 
tends important dj|K;overies (whether 
pretended or real), in science. They 
have either been rejected with disdain, or 
embraced with a vehemence amounting 
to enthusiasm. Such a result was natu¬ 
rally to be expected as the consequence 
of rules, excellent in themselves, but car¬ 
ried too far. Gall and Lavater have 
both committed an evident error in en¬ 
deavouring to lay down the principles of 
their respective science as fixed invaria¬ 
ble laws. But from an error of judgment, 


perhaps inseparable from scientific ro¬ 
se rreh, enthusiastically directed to one 
all-engrossing object, it can scarcely be 
contended that tlie system itself is radi¬ 
cally false. Lavater’s mind seems to 
have been early impressed with the old 
and often repeated maxim : “ The coun¬ 
tenance is the mirror of the soul.” Ac¬ 
cordingly, this popular adage forms the 
ground-work of his theory. The cor¬ 
rectness of its application may certainly, 
in some instances, be contested, but con¬ 
sidered as a general principle, probability 
and experience are both in its favour. 

The treatise at present under conside¬ 
ration, and entitled “a Posthumous 
work of Lavater,” is one, the publication 
of which its author had ejepressly prohi¬ 
bited, and for more than one important 
reason. In the course of the work, La- 
vatar considers the human disposition, 
not with reference to the lineaments of 
the face—the wrinkles or other external 
indications usually visible in the human 
countenance: he chooses a less uncertain 
guide; one indeed which might be pro¬ 
nounced almost infallible—the various 
actions of mankind—the minute details 
of existence. The slightest casualties of 
private life often afifbrd his penetrating 
glance a ray of light which, gradually 
expanding, at last bares, as it were, the 
human heart naked and undefended to 
the broad sunshine of truth. The stand¬ 
ard by which Lavater judges mankind^ 
IS precisely the reverse of that generally 
adopted by the world as the criterion of 
human nature. In ordinary life man is 
frequently estimated by a line of con¬ 
duct out of the beaten track—by those 
actions of rare occurrences and remarkable 
character which seem to reveal the in¬ 
most recesses of his heart, and the ex¬ 
tent of' his intellectual capacity. Lava- 
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ter, on the contrary, arrives at the know¬ 
ledge of man's heart by a different route, 
—by a scrutiny into nis most ordinary 
expressions—his most insignificant ac¬ 
tions. His reasoning on this subject 
appear to us founded on deep observa¬ 
tion and accurate knowledge of man¬ 
kind. 

We now proceed to trace a slight 
sketch of a few of the leading principles 
of this ivork. They are the fruit of 
careful meditation, and may serve to 
afford the reader an idea of the extent to 
which Lavater pushed his researches. 

He who can relate a fact that he has 
seen or heard, in such manncj that ano¬ 
ther witness can neither add thereto nor 
diminish therefrom—must be pronounc¬ 
ed wise, good, and full of energy. 

“ He who is guilty of a single preme¬ 
ditated ill-act is decidedly a bad man. 

“If you meet with one who might 
refuse a favour, and yet does not easily 
refuse, hold him in higher estimation 
than Martial held him who could com¬ 
pose good verses, and yet abstained from 
• writing. 

“ The gait of a man will often give 
an idea of his conduct, and the sound of 
his voice sometimes indicates the tone of 
his heart.” 

We might extract from this produc¬ 
tion many other maxims, which, to the 
studious observer, would no doubt ap¬ 
pear equally profound. We content 
ourselves, however, with the specimens 
at present before the reader, as we may 
observe generally that selections of this 
nature, vieweil in an isolated form, lose 
much of the force and attraction which 
they possess when considered as a whole. 
Though in the work itself the various 
maxims are given in shape of de¬ 
tached observations, yet as they are 
methodically arranged under separate 
heads, and square together with perfect 
harmony, each remark may be said to 
illustrate the preceding, which, without 
it, would appear incomplete; and the 
symmetry of the whole is identified with 
tne compact arrangement of its parts. 

They whohavestudiedLavaterwillflnd 
much interesting matter in this posthu¬ 
mous work, which may be entitled the 
supplement necessary to complete his 
doctrine. For our own parts, were we 
to choose a standard by which to prove 
the moral or intellectual character of 
man, we should invariably regulate 


our judgments by his actions, and not 
by the expression of his features. 

_ W. B. 

AN ACCOUNT OF M. JACOTOT’S METHOD 

OP UNIVERSAI. INSTHUCrrON, &C. 

By Ji. Cornelius. London: John 

Taylor. 

Mr. C0HNF.1.1US, who is the princi- 
al of the Pestalozzian school at Epsom, 
as given us in a very small compass, 
an excellent Treatise on Education—one 
that should be perused by all who arc 
interested in the wellbeing of the rising 
generation—and who is not ? and espe¬ 
cially, well digested by those of the 
scholastic profession. In most cases 
where a writer is interested in the 
advancement of a particular system, 
and he labours to describe another, it 
is only to show tlie superiority of his 
own. It is not so here: the writer 
appears to have “ visited Louvain, in 
order that he might witness the results 
of the method of Universal Instruction 
pursued there, under the immediate 
superintendence of M. Jacotot, its in¬ 
ventor,” and of its effects he gives an 
impartial detail, awarding to the author 
no inconsiderable merit for such parts 
of the system as appear to work well, 
and offgring substantial grounds for his 
non-assent to other portions. The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from the work open the 
system of M. Jacotot. 

MATERNAL LANGUAGE. 

“ In guiding a child—for, as you will 
presently s^e, the master must not, in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, teach any 
thing — to a knowledge of his maternal 
language—Freach, for example—M. Jaco¬ 
tot places under the eyes of the pupil the 
first page of Telemaque. The master points 
out the word Calypso (the first word in the 
page), and repeats it aloud : the pupil does 
the same, after having eyed the feature or 
form of the word with the most scrutinising 
attention. The roaster then, in the same 
way, repeats the words “ Calypso ne;" the 
pupil does the same; care being taken, by 
repetition “ sans cesse,”, that he shall 
unerringly distinguish between the two 
words. The same process is gone through 
with the words Calypso ne pouvait se conso¬ 
ler du depart d'Utysse. The master then 
verifies the acquirements of the pupil; that 
is, he interrogates him so as to ascertain 
that he clearly distinguishes and remem¬ 
bers every word, every syllable, and every 
letter in the sentence, so as to be able at 
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once to recog^nifie them wherever he may 
meet them again. This is the first iesson, 
which may be communicated in one or 
more days according to circumstances. 
From it the pupil will have learned to 
clearly distinguish and remember eight 
words, sixteen syllables, and fifteen letters. 
The pupil proceeds, repeating every day 
what he has learned, until he has com¬ 
mitted tol memory the first six books of 
Telemaque, has got them immombly by 
heart, and is able to verify every expression 
in them. 

“This process of reri^iwi^thenisthe cha¬ 
racteristic principle of M. Jacotot’s system, 
and as Such requires from us a full expla¬ 
nation, including, as it does, according to 
his use of the term, first, the exercises of 
frequent repetition ; secondly, that scries of 
exercises, the end of which is tlie awaken¬ 
ing and fixing the attention of the pupil to 
the highest degree possible ; thirdly, that 
which M. Jacotot calls imitation, which in¬ 
volves the explanation of the symnimet 
d'expression ei de composition; fourthly, 
that of traduction and fifthly, that of 
improvisation; all implying that the exer¬ 
cise of the native intelligence df the pupil, 
and not the tellings or explications, 

is the sole means by which he is enabled to 
verify his acquisitions ; and that in this as 
in the Pestaluzzian method, the judgment is 
equally exercised with the memory. 1 will 
endeavour to explain these exercises, or 
rather perhaps 1 should say, will endeavour 
to estimate their several values, afid to in¬ 
dicate the principles involved in them in the 
order in which I liave just set them down. 

1. REPETITION. 

“ There is no point on which M. Jacotot 
more frequently and strenuously insists 
than on repetition sans cesse. It is in fact 
the pivot on which his whole .system turns. 
“ Every day,” he says, “ the pupil should 
make art entire oral repetition of all that he 
has committed to memory, and no division 
of the quantity to he so repeated should 
be made that could be at all avoided.” It 
ivould be impassible, he .Tdmits, thus to 
recite the whole of the first six books of 
T^lfmaque every day, but they should be 
repeated twice every week from beginning to 
end—as is done in the establishments of 
universal instruction. 

“ The value of this exercise (of repetition 
by heart) is M.Jacotot's great discovery: that 
indeed which we can have little hesitation 
in saying entitles him to the lasting grati¬ 
tude of every well-wishcf of his species. 
Front experience of trials made in my own 
kchool, and of others of which I was an 
eye-witness at the Jacotot establishments 
in Loilvain and Paris, f can positively as¬ 
sure you, that it would be impossible to 


form an J priors estimate of the astonishing 
results t)f this exercise. “ Practice makes 
perfect,’ ’ as the old lulage has it; hence the 
advantages of the division-of-labonr prin¬ 
ciple of the economists. But in this in- 
st.mce it does mucli more than make per¬ 
fect the retentive faculties : it at the same 
time develops and invigorates all the rea¬ 
soning ones, and gives the pupil such a 
command of language as enables him to 
compose with a facility as well as elegance 
which sometimes savours of improvisation. 
But all this, you may say, is resolvable into 
the principle of tlie as.sociation of ideas. 
It certainly is. But M. Jarotot’s merit is 
not the les.s unquestionable, though, a.s 
with many other fortunate applications of 
well-known principle.s, accident had a chie.f 
share in enabling him to tletect it.s invalua¬ 
ble importance in education. I will relate 
the eirciimstiincea which led M. Jacotot to 
thi.s—if you ivill—discoveiy, in the words 
of his son and coadjutor : 

“ ‘ Circumstances of an extraordinary 
nature placed tlie foundi'r {fondateur, the 
title by which M. Jacotot’s pupils always 
de.signate him) in the situation of lecturer 
(of French) in a foreign university. Of the 
first pupils who presented theniselve.s to 
learn the French language, many were im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with it; and some did 
not comprehend a word he said, being 
wholly ignorant of the language. M. Jaco¬ 
tot placed in the hands of these pupils rt 
Teleinachn.s, containing an old tran.si.Ttion 
in tlieir maternal tongue, with an injunc¬ 
tion conveyed to them by a colleague wdiq 
acted as his interpreter, that they should 
acquaint themselves with the meaning of 
the French text by the aid of the translation. 
In this manner the young men mastered 
the. half of the first book to the words 
Tftais. 

“ ‘ He then made them repeat incessantly 
(sans cesse) all that they had learned ; con¬ 
tenting himself for the present with their 
reailing the remainder so as to lie able to 
relate its purport. He then required them 
to write in their own phraseology—but iu 
French—what they thought of that which 
they had hi.st read. 

“ ‘ M. Jacotot had been an explicateilr 
all his life’ (we learn from another part of 
his works that he had been a lecturer frtr 
thirty years previous to this period), * antl^ 
as a mutter of course, tvas, like his col¬ 
leagues, impressed with the belief that ex¬ 
plications—especially his okH explications—- 
were necessary to enable his pupils to mas¬ 
ter the language: judge, then, of his sur- 
pri.se, when he saw that they proceeded 
without any. The fact, then, was madfe 
manifest to his senses; there could he nb 
rational doubt entertained about 'it, hik 
mind was made up on the point; he resolved 
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thenceforth to explain nothing to the pupils, 
in order that he might determine how far 
they could advance without explanation. 
The result was, that the orthography and 
principles of the langu.age unfolded them¬ 
selves to them in proportion as the twenty- 
four books bccnine familiar by repetition. 
But a result which astonished him beyond 
expression was, to see that the young 
strangers wrote French in a stylo equal to 
that of the French writers from whom they 
learned, and consequently (as he himself 
said) better than himself or his colleagues, 
les prof ess pitrs e,rj,'/jcafe«r.v, could M'rite. 

“ ‘ All eyes were struck by these first re¬ 
sults, and oven many of the sarans conde¬ 
scended to admire them ; but no one eom- 
prehended the metliod, no person saw, in 
fact, that there was no method at all. 
Every body had fallen into the error into 
which the honest and learned K inker has 
since fallen, that of attributing the progress 
of the pupils to the skill of Al. Jacotot .ns 
a teacher. “ M. Jacotot,” they used to 
say, “ is an old professor of law .md of 
mathematics, and lias been in ibe I’olyteeli- 
nir School.” ’ Such was the ‘ hasard’ of 
which (to quote again M. .lacotot, junior) 
‘ cettc dccouverte preeieuse est le fruit.’ 

“ But tlic most important consequence- 
one too which to some may, at first blush, 
appear a^disadvantage—to the pupil from 
this exercise of inces.sant repetition is, ils 
confining his attention to one book. ‘ .Sachez 
iin livre, et rapportez-y tons les autres,' 
is a precept wiiich M. Jacotot enjoins in 
every page of his works. Learn some one 
thing well, and refer every thing else to it. 
Hence the motto, tout est dans tout; that 
is, one hook like Telemnchus contains the 
germs or elements of all others: in other 
words, there are relations between all 
branches of knowledge, which the thorough 
mastering of one will enable ns to perceive 
and lake hold of. M. Jacotot docs not, it 
should be borne in mind, say that all know¬ 
ledge is in one book, but that a perfect 
acquaintance with one book, which only 
his method can put us in possession of, will 
furnish the pupil >vith the pegs or links by 
which he can sort, connect, and verify the 
knowledge contained In all others. This 
important fact is no discovery, I need not 
repeat tp you, of thp Lopvam professor; 
his merit lies in. the rigid application of it. 
It was clearly seep by Aristotle : it is dis¬ 
tinctly laid down by Mr. Locke ; and is 
implied in a saying as did as books them¬ 
selves, that ho who reads too many books 
reads to little purpose; or, as M. Jacotot 
has put it, ‘ celui <)ui lit tonjoui-s »e sera 
jamais tu.’ There is indeed, no fact in the 
biography of eminent literary men more 
interesting than the verification of the wis¬ 


dom of the precept, * Sachet «n livre, et 
rapporiez-y tons les autres.' All have had 
some favourite author whom they have 
never ceased to peruse with increased de¬ 
light, and reverence, and improvement, 
because at each repenisal they discovered 
some new proof of beauty — iiome new 
thought indicative of all-ramifying know¬ 
ledge—some new link of a new chain of 
imagination—.some new peg to which they 
could refer the knowledge acquired from 
other sources since the last perusal -some 
new proof, in a word, of the tout est dans 
tout doctrine. 

“It is not often, I believe, that we can 
refer to the pages of the novelist for an 
illustration of a principle in the philosophy 
of odiicfition; and yet it appears to me 
that a most apt one of the advantages of 
tlie ‘ Saehez un livre,’ &c., is contained 
in the first of that inimitable series of 
novels on whose merits the language of 
eulogy would seem to have been exhausted, 
the novel of AVaverley;—‘ J believe one 
reason,* observes Sir Walter Scott, with 
characteristic sagacity, ‘ why such nu¬ 
merous instances of erudition occur among 
the lower ranks is, that, with the same 
jiowcrs of mind, the poor student is limited 
to a narrov! circle for indulging his passion 
for books, and must necessarily make him¬ 
self master of the few he possesses ere he 
can .acquire more.’ Nor avould it, I think, 
be difficult to furnish the rationale of the 
important trntli contained in this extract: 
concentrated attention is the parent of in¬ 
tellectual production, and desultory read¬ 
ing is the antagonist of concentrated atten¬ 
tion ; therefore, where one flourishes the 
other decays—the Heeds of the one choke 
the growtli of ^he other. 

“ I hardly think it necessary to explain the 
phrase tout est dans tout further. An analysis 
of the very first paragraph of any author 
must ronv’ince you, that thoroughly to 
verify its meaning, you would be Ted ne¬ 
cessarily into all the compartments of 
science and literature, so intimately pon- 
uected, or rather, I should say, so nin- 
tqally dependent, are all the divisions and 
subdivisions of knowledge. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, a portion of a sentence in the first 
paragraph of Tele.machus — ‘ Calypso itait 
sans cesse tournee vers le cote oil la vaisseau 
iVUlysse, fendnnt les ondes,' &c.—and con¬ 
fine yourself to an explanation of it, as aii 
instance of predication. At once you open 
the whole philosophy of language and of 
logic; the mysteries of the mhject, the 
eopula and the predicate; the proofs that 
all science and all literature—in a word 
all the productions of the human intellect^ 
are hut so many ^^ing? of that simple 
process of predication. Into wfist a wide 
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ocean of speculation in metaphysics and 
morals would the explanation of the double 
use (as copula, and as the verb of existence) 
of the single word etait, in that fragment 
of a sentence, lead us ! But enough of the 
tout est dans tout for the present.” 

In the same scientific manner the 
author proceeds to describe and exa¬ 
mine every great feature of the system 
of M. Jacotot, and, considering that the 
author is the principal of the Pesta- 
lozaian school, the following brief 
notice says a good deal for his im¬ 
partiality : 

“ If I mistake not very much, you will 
see that Jacotot and Pestaloszi err in oppo¬ 
site extremes—the former looking too ex¬ 
clusively for success to cultivation of the 
memorial faculties, the latter directing his 
attention almost wholly to the reason: 
(hence I prefer Jacotot’s method for teach¬ 
ing languages, and Pestalozzi’s for the 
elements of the physical and mathematical 
sciences :) and that, as a consequence, a 
skilful union of what is best in both would 
do more for the development of the pupil’s 
intellectual faculties than, I will not hesi¬ 
tate to say, any existing system whatever. 
I have said the * intellectual’ faculties, 
for, so far as we have to do with the en- 
seignement universel method, they arc all 
that are engaged; indeed, save reiterated 
sneers at the abrutissant effects of explica¬ 
tions, M. Jacotot has made no reference to 
the far higher purpose of education, the 
culture of the moral sense of the pupil; 
while, with Pestalozzi, education means 
nothing more nor less than the develop¬ 
ment of, and maturing, and guiding through 
the head, the feelings of the heart'' 

In the preface to the work, the au¬ 
thor strongly recommends the publica¬ 
tion of a periodical, connected with 
education. 

“ Interests of far, far less moment have 
their periodical organs of communication. 
Why should a subject of such all-pervading 
importance be without its organ } Why 
should not ‘ the schoolmaster be truly 
abroad’ in this age of improvement in the 
machinery of intelligence ?” 

We see no objection to a periodical 
of the Jkind; but we apprehend there 
would be a lack of readers; for be it 
known to the' admirers of Bell and 
Lancaster, and Jacotot and Pestalozzi, 
that we, who find lady’s-maids, house¬ 
maids, kitchen-maids, and dairy-maids, 
with all the male-serving blockheads 
into the bargain, studying the beauties 
of Walter Scott’s novels, or sighing 


over the love-sickening rhymes of Mr» 
Thomas Moore, instead of attending to 
their duties, are almost disloyal on the 
subject of the schoolmaster, and we are 
not alone, at all events we more than 
half wish that Jacotot and Pestalozzi 
had come abroad more, and that Bell 
and Lancaster had not been abroad so 
much. We must, however, repeat our 
commendation of this Treatise, it will 
be read after half-a-dozen periodicals 
(if so many be set on foot), shall have 
been forgotten. 


JOURNAL OF A TOUR MAUE BY SENOR 

JUAN DE VEGA, THE .SFANISIl MIN¬ 
STREL OF 18a8-9, &c. &c. London : 

Simpkin and Marshall. 

The singularity of these volumes, and 
the extraordinary whim which induced 
the author to travel as a Spanish min¬ 
strel, will doubtless procure for them a 
very general reading. If the anecdotes 
and the journal of his tour be authentic, 
he has cruelly exposed many of those 
scenes, which, at the expense of good- 
hearted people, will excite the smile, if 
not the derision of most who know them: 
for he has spared neither age tior sex, 
while recording their weaknesses or their 
follies; and he has, to a fault, noted 
down every occurrence, trivial as well 
as—we had nearly said—important; but 
want of importance is the blemish of the 
book. The following is a quotation 
which exemplifies the character of the 
work. 

“ At six o’clock tea was announced, and 
I came down stairs. There was an aunt or 
some other relative of the party, who had a 
particularly red face. After sipping my 
cup, I passed away the time chatting with 
the daughter, whilst the female guest and 
the good landlady were enjoying th^emselves 
in their way. In order that their gossip 
should not be broken in upon, they seemed 
to be continually replenishing their cups, 
until I counted about eighteen between them. 
When the visitor was gone awav, the land¬ 
lady exclaimed—‘ Well! what a hearty tea 
she has made !—Did you notice the number 
of cups she took, my dear ?' addressing her 
husband. * What manners’ was the reply; 
‘ what’s that to me .'—‘ And yet,’ con¬ 
tinued the landlady, ‘ she pretended her 
kettle was on the fire.’—* So it was^ mo¬ 
ther,’ replied the daughter, who had doubt¬ 
less been the messenger to invite her, ‘ for 
I saw it.’ ‘ Well, then, she has made a 
most hearty tea.’—I was very moch dmused 
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to hear the Ifimllady’s remarks on the quan¬ 
tity of tea her thirsty guest had drunk, and 
forgetting that she had l)een doing tlic saiiif*. 
It is a very prevailing fault in human nature, 
by the by, to condemn failings in others, 
whilst it is blind to its own. 

“ The next morning I went to see the cn- 
thedral ; but found it closed, so I went out 
with niy guitar, and played at some houses 
on a green close by, with considerable suc¬ 
cess. A gentleman came out and politely 
invited me into liis parlour; and, after in¬ 
quiring the particulars of my history, ex¬ 
pressed a great deal of sympathy for my 
situation. On hearing me play, he said he 
was very sorry indeed that his sisters were 
not there, ^ Ah! Monnienr a des sainrs' 
said I; for I was sorry too. ‘ Yes,’ was 
the reply, ‘ they are all down at Dover : I 
recommend you to go there.’ ‘ I think of 
going there,’ I said, and receiving his two- 
and-sixpence, left him, and was immediately 
engaged by some young ladies to play to 
them. Whilst thus occupied, a pensive, 
antiquated-looking lady, crossed over the 
green, and asked the young ladies to send 
me to her directly they had done with me. 

‘ You cun go now,’ said a dear smiling 
^creature from the window, and with great 
reluctance I changed my employers. On 
arriving at this lady's house, she came out 
to the green on foot, and gave me a shilling. 
I asked her if I should play } ‘ No,’ was 

the reply, and then added, in the same 
breath, ‘ Well you can play here.’ -Ac¬ 
cordingly I set-tOf and as she paraded up 
and down, I walked after her like a lap- 
dog, I very much enjoyed this qdiculous 
farce, and would have willingly given her 
back the shilling to have learned her 
thoughts. She looked very pensively, and 
appeared to be giving way to some myste¬ 
rious reflections ; if I could road her coun¬ 
tenance rightly, she fancied herself thirty 
years younger, and that I was singing to 
her ‘ In forests green, beneath the shady 
night.* Her strange employment soon be¬ 
gan to attract the notice of her neighbours, 
when on a sudden, recovering from her de¬ 
lusion, with a look of pity and a theatrical 
wave of the liand, she gave me signs to de¬ 
part. Alas ! poor devil, said I, as I went 
aivay, I fear some spirit has bound yo'i to 
be rather loving in your old days, hut I am 
not the fellow to try it on with. I had now 
been occupied two or three hours, and, as 
singing in the air sharpens the appetite, I 
w'ont off to a restaurateur’s to get my dinner; 
there I counted the profits of my labour, and 
found Ihm I had collected seven shillings.” 

The work cannot fail to have a great 
many readers, and few of these will be 
other than amused, though there is 
much to condemn, 
vo^ a. 


I.ETTKtS suit I,ES ETATS UNIS, TAR 

UE I'ltlNCE ArHIULi; MURAT, FILS 

OE I.’kX UOI liu NAPLES, A UN RE 

SES AMIS o’euhoi'e. di( 0 . 155pages. 

hector lies.oijigr, Paris. 

There scarcely a member of the 
Hiionaparte family that has not endea¬ 
voured to distinguish himself in some 
department of literature. The subject 
of Prince Achille, is a good and useful 
one, that of colonisation—and he seeirll 
to have a practical knowledge of it. The 
philanthropist is pleased to see young 
and ardent spirits exerting their mental 
and physical energy in undertakings of 
more glory, if rightly considered, than 
all the specious exploits of the great de¬ 
stroyer, who has made their name re¬ 
sound through the earth. The following 
observations are expressed with spirit 
and ease in his own language, that gives 
promise of future literary^excellence, 
in the young author: 

“ Woidd you,” he says to his European 
friend, “ pass your existence in a recently or 
anciently peopled country } On both sides 
much may be urged for and against, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. If an enemy to toil, 
and content with the place that accident has 
given you in the scale of rank among your 
fellow-beings—you do not seek to advance 
yourself—and if your fortune permits you 
to live pleasantly on your income—remain 
in the ancient land. You will find in liu- 
rope politeness, arts, luxury, and little 
enough of genuine hospitality. But if a 
European in these new countries has courage 
to enter at one bold plunge into our man¬ 
ners, our cu.stoms, and our wild forests, 
and without remembrance of past delicacy, 
will harden himself at once to our depriva¬ 
tions, he will bo nobly recompensed by a 
healthy independence.” 

The sale of the public lands in the 
United States is thus described: 

“The president, when it is considered 
expedient,, publishes a proclamation, an¬ 
nouncing that at such a time and place cer¬ 
tain lands, the property of the state, arc to 
he sold, 'riie great day of sale arrives. 
Ever since the announcement, the spot on 
sale has been overrun by a crowd of busy 
strangers. Some examine the ground to see 
the practicability of settling themselves there 
as soon a.s possible, others for the e.stablish- 
ment of their children or kindred, and a third 
class are speculators, whose business it is to 
buy for the purpose of selling again. They 
spread themselves over the country with 
their compasses, following the prescribed 
land-mark, ascertaining the quality of the 

E 
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earth, amrtaking proper notes. On the ttay 
of sale the lots are put up, at one dollar 
twenty-five cents an acre ; at a less price the 
United States never sell; speculation is 
alive and all is bustle and anxiety. The site 
o f an ancient Indian village, a good situation 
for a mill, the neighbourhood a road, or 
a river, are circumstances that greatly aug¬ 
ment the value of estates. The s.nlp. ceases. 
A magical change ensues in tlie heretofore 
wilderness, in the place of wigwams and 
t^houses {which he interprets, mahon 
aarhres), handsome jdanked dwellings arise 
quickly, coloured with pleasant and variotis 
tints. Trees fall on every side, and rtms of 
scorched stumps do not long make llic only 
indication of streets and public plaee.s. The 
importance of the settlement soon requires a 
post-office (the English word is interpreted 
to the French friend, ou bureau dejxjuie aii.r 
letires) . Those planters who have purchased 
extensively, return home, sell their foruicr 
dwellings, lands, or whatever they might 
have, augment the number of their negroe.s, 
and set off with all that appertains to tlieiii ; 
their goods and provisions on waggons, anil 
their negroes following on foot, and then* 
families on horseback, or in carriages, ac¬ 
cording to the face of the country. They 
encamp at night, opening a w-ay before them 
by penetrating the pathless woods, and even 
erecting rude bridges if needful. A planter 
never sets out to colonise singly, he gene¬ 
rally prevails on his relations to emigrate 
with him., Tl« women on these e.xpe(lilion.s 
usually support their privations with the 
most angelic patience." 

E. S, 

*tE portefeuille de la jeunesse, oi; 

JLA MORAI-E ET i/iIISTOIHE EA'SEKJ- 

KEES I’AR UES EXF.MPI.ES.- M. 3Iou^ 

tardier ; Rue Git le Cour. Paris. 
'riiE plan of this h’rcncli juvenile 
work is excellent. It anticipated the 
“Juvenile Library,” puhlLshed by Col¬ 
burn, being like it in many particulars, 
e.\cepting the classification of memoirs 
and anecdotes under one particular vir¬ 
tue or qualification, in the manner of 
the “Percy Anecdotes:” but for the exe¬ 
cution, however good the arrangement 
may he, we must own that it has the 
worst fault a moral book can have: it 
is inexpressibly dull both in style and 
narrative. Page after page of panegyric, 
unbroken by sprightly anecdote or clever 
observation, is enough to make goodness 
wearisome to the reader of volumes that 
already amount to .sixteen. Wc extract 
the following anecdote of Lacepede, 
whkh is attractive from giving some in¬ 


formation of one of the greatest natu 
ralists of our day. 

“ He was born at Agen, in ir.'ifi, and was 
a son of a noble family. He made some 
campaigns in Bavaria in his youth. When 
he quitted the army he devoted him.self to 
the study of natural history, and his pro¬ 
gress therein drew the attention of Buffoii. 
Lact-pede ivas distinguished by his Histoire 
lies Serpens et Qiiadrupedes Ovipares, By 
the suffrage of his compatriots, at the 
French Revolution, he was named in tlie 
Carriere Admimstrative. In 1793 he re¬ 
turned to his studios and literary occupa¬ 
tions. In 1796 he was made member of 
rimiituie, and in 1813 grand chancellor of 
the legion of honour. Even when grand 
cliancellor and president of the senate, La- 
cepede never failed regularly to attend care¬ 
fully to the proceedings of I'Institute, and 
zealously to superintend the Jardin des 
Plantes. 

“ Although a philosopher and noble of the 
first rank, Lacepede dispensed his fortune 
to the distressed with a liberal and discrimi¬ 
nating hand. He had noted the skill and 
industry of one of the gardeners, who la¬ 
boured in the Jardin des Plantes, with an 
eye of favour. The man he saw Avas melan- ^ 
choly, and seemed oppressed by some heavy 
afllielion. Humanity led LactpC'de to in¬ 
quire into tlie cause. I'he gardener oivned 
that the wants of a numerous family had 
led him to contract heavy debts, and the 
time Mould soon arrive when his creditors 
Mould tear him from his employment, and 
hurry him to .a prison. 

“ ‘Do ftot alarm yourself,’ said Lacepede, 

‘ I will speak to your creditors ; they will 
give you time ; and, ivith economy, all will 
go well.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, Monsieur le Compte, hut the sum 
is immense—eight thousand francs.’ 

“ ‘ Leave me to manage it,’ replied La- 
ct'pede, ‘ be tranquil, and re-assure your 
family.’ 

“Time rolled on, the poor gardener did 
not see the unwelcome face of one of his 
creditors at his gate; but one day he met 
the principal one in the street by accident. 

“ ‘ Vou must have thought,' said he to 
him, “ that I never dreamed of fulfilling 
niy engagements, but I am saving all I can 
for you.’ 

“ ‘ You owe me nothing, now,’ replied 
the creditor. ‘ I have a memorandum of the 
quittance of your debt in my portfolio.’ ’’ 

The poor man saw the name of Lace- 
pt'ile as the person who had diSsharged 
tlie debt. He went to the other creditors, 
and found they had been satisfied by 
the same bountiful hand. 

E. S. 
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OEOSCE IV. MEMOIRS OK HIS LIFE 

AND REIGN, &C. &C. By IT. E. 

Lloyd, Eiq. 8 vq. Lomlon; Treuttel 

and Co. 

The apparent object of this volume 
is to give a genealogical account of the 
ancestors of the House of Brunswick, 
as well as the memoirs of the late 
King’s life; and iilore than one hun¬ 
dred pages are devoted to the former 
subject. It has been hastily written, 
but is every way interesting and enter¬ 
taining, The following is a “ good and 
true” description of the Prince of Wales 
when of age. 

** He was unquestionably tlie most ac- 
coiiipUshed young prince in Europe. Be¬ 
sides a correct and extensive knowledge of 
the ancient languages, he could converse 
with case iiMd fluency in Fre-nch, German, 
and Italian. The best English writers, es¬ 
pecially the poets, were familiar to him ; and 
his refilled taste and correct judgment on 
all subjects relative to the belles lettres liavc 
never been disputed. He was a con.sider- 
able proficient in music, both vocal and in¬ 
strumental, and was always considered as 
an excellent judge of tliat elegant science ; 
and liis taste in the fine arts has been as 
Conspicuous as the 'munificence with wliich 
he has encouraged them ^Vlth all these 
accomplishments, the prince royal combined 
the advantages of an uncommonly hand¬ 
some person, an c.^pressive and intelligent 
countenance, the most polislied and giacc- 
ful address, the happiest mixture of con¬ 
scious dignity and unaffected affability, a 
fascination of manner wliich nothing conid 
resist, before u'hich tlie voice of remon¬ 
strance wa.s silent, and discontent was 
changed into a feeling of admiration.” 

Although the interest attached to the 
late King must he somewhat declining 
the book will be read with pleasure, and 
not without profit. 


ALHUM VER.SES, WITH A FEW OTHERS. 

By Charles Lamb. London .* Edward 

Aioxon. 

A very neat and prettily got up 
volume of scraps; a book which provokes 
no criticism, the majority of its contents 
being of the nature of impromptu verses, 
written hastily and on particular occa¬ 
sions. The pen of its author has been 
successfully employed on graver sub- 


jects, ami one piece in the present unas¬ 
suming publication is The Wife’s 
Trial,” from Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The following i.s a fair specimen, though 
not selected for its merit so much as for 
its character, being written I’or the au¬ 
thor’s album. 

IN MY OWN ALBUM. 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white, 

A young probationer of light, ^ 

'riiou wert, iny soul, an Album b>-iglit,w 

A spotless leaf; but thought and care, 

And friend and foe, in foul or fair, 

Have “ written strange defeatures” there; 
And Time with heaviest hand of all, 

Like that fierce writing on the wall, 

Hath stamp’d sad dates—he can’t recal j 

And error gilding worst designs— 

Like speckled snake that sti-ays and shines— 
Betrays his path by crooked lines j 

And vice hath left his ugly blot; 

And good resolves, a moment hot. 

Fairly began—butfini.sh’d not ; 

And fruille.ss, latc^rcuiorsc doth trace— 
Like Hebrew lore a backward pace— 

Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointe.d nuinhers ; sense unknit; 

Huge reams of folly, shreds of wit j 
Compose the mingled mass of it. 

My scalded eyes no longer bi'ook 
Upon this iiik-hlurr’d thing to look— 

Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 


THE POCKET FRENCH GRAMMATICAL 
AND CUITICAI DICTIONARY, &C. By 

Gabriel ,Surcnne, F.A.S.E. Edin¬ 
burgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

'This little manual is calculated to be 
exceedingly useful to any student of the 
French language; many of its features 
partake of novelty, and it is admii'ably 
adapted for schools. 


Sharpe’s Library. 

We have nothing but ’librariesand 
though last, not least, comes that of Mr. 
Sharpe, ushered in with a work which 
stamps its character as a successful, 
though late adventurer; Addison’s essays, 
the purest and best of Our classics, are 
got up in a style by no means inferior to 
the best of the modern works. 
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The Report of the Directors of the 
Royal Academy of Music has just been 
made. It appears, that the number of 
pupils now in the Academy is seventy; 
and that the number of those who liave 
quitted it since its institution is eighty- 
one, of whom thirty-seven had received 
aJttmplete education, qualifying them 
toWeach, or otherwise to take leading 
parts in the profession. The finances of 
the establishment seem to be in a good 
condition.—The balance in favour of the 
Academy the last year was 9?. Sd. 

The numerous professional claims 
which have so long been standing and 
,in question against the Italian Opera, in 
consequence of the disputes between 
Taylor and Waters, are at last allowed, 
and are in the course of liquidation. 
The principal of them are those of Naldi, 


9561.; Pucitta, 8«t3/.; Oscar Byrne, 450/.; 
Mrs. Dickons, 325/.; Madame Bianchi, 
279/.; Mr. Martin, 2331.; Mademoiselle 
Grigliette, 226/.; Madem 9 iselle Lupino, 
(now Mrs. Noble') 211/. ’; and various 
others of a smaller amount. 

— Barrymore, senior, who was for 
many years a member of the Drury- 
Lane and Covent-Garden theatres, after 
some years of quiet and comfortable re¬ 
tirement, died at Edinburgh, on Wed¬ 
nesday week. He was in his 72nd year. 

There has been a rehearsal at the 
Opera of Pacini's celebrated L’ultimu 
Giorno di Pompeii, hitherto a stranger 
to our boards. It will be produced for 
the benefit of Lablache. || 

Paganini is shortly expected to arrive 
at Paris; he is at present giving concerts 
in the north of Germany. 


2Srt0, 


Mr. Martin's PAti, of Nineveh 
surpasses all his former productions in 
effect and composition, contains more 
principal figures, which arc better 
grouped, and displays more feeling than 
any of its predecessors. The print, too, 
is a splendid specimen of art. We are 
happy to learn that Mr. Martin has de¬ 
termined on giving a series of illustra¬ 
tions of the Bible. We anticipate a 
number of magnificent designs, from a 
subject so completely in his own line. 


Landscape Ii.ujstrations op the 
Waveri.ey Novei-s. London. Fa¬ 
mily Cauinet Atlas. London: 
Edward Bull. 

If the success of this splendid little 
gem be at all proportioned to its merits, 
it should by this time be in the hands of 
all collectors of the “ Libraries," with 
which in size it ranges so well, and to 
which it is a unique and valuable illus¬ 
tration : to say that it does not fall off is 
every thing; it could not well improve. 


dFa^Ijionable <^mu0emettt0, 


Mr. Kean has taken leave of the 
London stage: his farewell benefit took 
place at the King’s Theatre, where he 
played Richard the Third, Shylock, Sir 
Giles Overreach, King Lear, and Othello, 
taking a favourite act from each of his 
five best plays. His performances were 
great as ever, and bis speech as poor, as 
long, and as affected as could be wished. 
Had some judicious friend written him 
six or eight lines expressive of his thanks 
for past favours, and hopes for the wel¬ 


fare of his patrons, he would have be¬ 
friended the actor amazingly. The 
speech was the only disgusting part of 
the busines.s. 

The English Opera company having 
takeh possession of the Adelphi Theatre, 
have commenced their summer cam¬ 
paign with every prospect of success. 

Madlle. Georges has been highly com¬ 
plimented upon her acting in the sleep¬ 
walking scene in Macbeth. 

|The “ Deluge,” at the Cirque Olym- 
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pique^ has had nearly as great a run as 
our ^‘Black-eyed Susan.” 

Haymahket. —A new piece called 
Separation and Tteparation, has been 
produced at this Theatre, and met with 
brilliant success. The piece is as usual 
of French origin. The original French 
piece on which Separation and Repara¬ 
tion is founded, was played for the first 
time in London, at the King's Concert 
Room Theatre, and with admirable 
effect, on account of the excellent manner 
in which the three principal characters 
were performed by Madlle. Irnria, and 
M. M. St. Aubin andLaporte, 

Vauxiialt. Gardens, which have 
so completely changed its character, 
exhibits its usual scenes of bustle and 


confusion; it is no longer the cool and 
pleasant retreat, and except that the 
company are better dressed, it has all 
the leading features of a fair. The 
mirth vulgar, eatables scarce, dear, and 
bad; punch, the far-famed arrack, has 
lost its character, and the wines, if they 
be a fair sample of the company’s stock 
for sale, will gain them but little custom. 
The only really good and redeeming 
part of the entertainments is the fire¬ 
works. 

Another infant prodigy in the line of 
Miss Clara Fisher, has made its appear¬ 
ance at the Rotunda, Blackfriars Bridge, 
and personated the tyrant Richard with 
great tact for such a little performer. 




COSTUME OF I'ARIS. 

At the representation for the benefit 
of the widows and orphans of the soldiers 
fallen at Algiers, given at the Porte de 
St. Martin, the great prevalence of black 
and grey in the <lresses of the ladies 
present, forcibly recalled the death of 
George the Fourth; and the French 
ladies followed the costume of their own 
princesses, who had entered into the se¬ 
cond mourning for their royal contem¬ 
porary, therefore white prevailed; scarcely 
a brilliant colour was to he seen. Gros 
d’Orient is worn for pelisses in the 
morning, and Pabnyriennes, net, and 
crape of every shade of black, lavender, 
and white, for evening dress. Batistes 
de laine gf varioms tints of lilac and grey, 
are embroidered in black silk round the 
hem at the knees, or in a wreath round 
the robings, and sloping from the belt to 
the feet on each side, widening to the 
bottom. The English residents in Paris 
have not found green hats inconsistent 
with mourning; it is said they have drawn 
this practice from England; but there 
the hats are certainly of black, lilac, ^ey, 
or white crape. On these are worn large 
flowers, as a dahlia, in black and ctcv, 
or, if the bonngt is white, wholly black. 

White cane%<ni spencers are prevalent, 
but very few with sleeves; they are worn 
with very low falling epaulettes. The 
new sleeves to all dresses are d la mame- 
louk, or d ta chatalaine. Great nurabgrs 


of white muslin dresses, embroidered in 
wrejiths of black or grey siljt, and lamb's 
w'ool are preparing for the change of 
mourning. Ribbons are often fringed, 
and a narrow floss fringe has been very 
lately seen as trimmings for collars and 
capes. 

The jewels are, in consequence of the 
mourning, of silver, or jet and silver 
mixed; these are new and elegant. The 
gloves are a pale grey, embroidered with 
black ; the boots grey gros de Naples, 
laced up with black. Pelisses are cut 
robing with‘one or more lapels and shew 
the chemisette of plaited cambric, which 
is still worn buttoned with jet, silver, or 
white and black enamelled b't'-tous; 
great taste and fancy are shewn in these 
ornaments, which are much larger than 
last month. The buckles for the belt 
are large and rich, being for the mourn¬ 
ing, a gothic cipher, generally the letter 
G in silver, or black and white enamel. 
Fans are worn larger than have been 
known in this century ; they are orna¬ 
mented with gothic designs; many of the 
most new and elegant are of feathers 
painted in beautiful colours and pat¬ 
terns. 

Those ladies who are inclined to mo¬ 
dify the hideous coiffure a la Chinoise 
that is becoming almost universal at 
Pais, have dispensed with curls and 
bows, with rooming caps and bonnets, 
and wear the hair in simple bands parted 
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on the forehead, and brought with a Tew 
curls behind the ears. Feathej:^ are ge¬ 
neral in full dress, black and white, pale 
lilac, and white, and marabouts ; some of 
the smaller plumes are clustered to¬ 
gether in the form of a tulip, and several 
clusters are placed among the bows of 
hair for evening costume. The long 
scarfs of blonde, or blonde gauze, so ge¬ 
nerally worn under the name of barhes, 
in the spring, are now exceedingly pre¬ 
valent; an effort has been made by 
placing them morefor\rard in the head¬ 
dress, and throwing them back over each 
shoulder, to assume the appearance of 
the Spanish mantilla. 

The corsage is still cut very plain and 
tight to the shape romid the waist, a 
deep fall encircles the bust, and is gene¬ 
rally of the material of the dres.s, em¬ 
broidered in a gothic pattern, to match 
the border at the knees. 

The most elegant carriages and cab¬ 
riolets at Paris are of jet black, very 
highly polished, finished with gilt 
mouldings, a^d the wheels and frame 
work black, marked out with gold, or 
bright-blue and black; the cushions and 
linings bright blue silk and morocco; 
the crest and emblazoning are as ranch 
embellished with gold, and as little with 
colours as heraldic arrangement will 
permit. Horses of singular light colours, 
Dcautifully dappled, as- white and light- 
red, and buff, or cream-coloured, and 
light shades of grey are much in request 
to draw these dark equipages. 

ENGI-ISH FASHIONS. 

As we were enabled to anticipate thb 
fashions for the general mourning, so 
we are i^w in possession of the fasliions 
which immediately follow; many how¬ 
ever will continue to wear black in¬ 
stead of coloured trimmings nearly half 
through the month. It is said that 
hoops will be resumed at court. 

DINNER DRESS. 

Hat of white crape, with tinted fea¬ 
thers, and white and coloured gauze 
ribbons. Dress of coloured gros de Na- 
with a deep fall; the same round 
the bust, richly embroidered in coloured. 
silk; a quilling of blonde round the 
bosom. Sleeves d la mamdotik. The 
dress is worked in coloured silk, in a 
Grecian pattern at the knees, to match 
the fall at the bust. The sleeves em¬ 
broidered d la, mamelmk. Brocaded 
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silk belt and silver or gold buckle. 
Gloves and shoes varied, but mostly of 
the colour of the worked trimming. 
Purple cachemire. This dress is some¬ 
times embroidered in white silk. 

FULL DRES^ 

Coronet of wrought silver, earrings 
and necklace of coloured stones. The 
feathers tinted. Ears of corn of gold or 
silver. The corsage at the bust cut with 
a very elegant curve. Two rows of 
blonde pass round the bust; the sleeves 
ni herret, entirely composed of falls of 
blonde. Two flounces of blonde round 
the bottom of the drc.ss, which is richly 
embroidered in silver and trimmed with 
blue silk, 'fhe belt blue brocade. The 
mantilla scarf that falls from the head¬ 
dress is white and silver blonde gauze. 
W’^hite worked gloves, and narrow blonde 
quilted on the tops. Shoes gros dc KJa~ 
pics, to match the colour of the silk 
trimming and belt. 

WALKING DRESS. 

Hat of Dunstable straw, trimmed with 
two very large loops of different coloured 
gauze ribbon, placed far apart; two 
smaller puffs between them, also of dif¬ 
ferent colours, as well as the strings. 
The bonnet slopes upwaril, yet is not so 
round as those lately worn. The shape 
is new and becoming, but is better seen 
in the plate than described. An elegant 
new cape })elerinc of the colour of the 
dress, trimmed with pipes, and narrow 
floss fringe. A ruche at the neck of 
quilled net. 

Gros de Naples dress. Large full 
round sleeves, the demi-sleevc is of the 
material of the dress, plaited )iorizon- 
tally; this is very peculiarly cut at the 
elbow upward like an ear; it has a very 
narrow wristlet of black silk, and several 
bandsof silkpassup the arm,eaeh fastened 
under a button. This is the most elegant 
sleeve that has been for some time seen. 
The lower part of the sleeve in the walk¬ 
ing dress is sometimes elegantly orna¬ 
mented, and worn of a different material 
from the rest of the gown, of muslin, 
net, gauze, or blonde. These half sleeves 
are called d la chaialainc.,. 

The skirt of the dress plain, with two 
or three folds of the same colour, at the 
knees. Gauze half handkerchief, fringed 
with one or two colours tied round the 
neck. Boots and gloves various. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. 

Bonnet of white frros d’Orient, with 
four feathers, white or colouretl; am¬ 
ber gauze ribbons. Muslin dress with 
four falling capes, open in front, but 
hanging low on the shoulder; they are 
edged with black or coloured silk. The 
coma^e in many small plaits, folding on 
one side. Full upper sleeve, the lower 
a la chatalaine, in five unequal hmffants 
of gauze and muslin. The skirt in very 
full small gathers round the «raist, with¬ 
out any trimming, except a naxTovi Jichu 
of black or coloured silk, where it folds 
on one side. 

Brocaded silk belt, cipher* buckle, 
worked gloves, white silk stockings, and 
shoes of f^ros de Naples, the colour of 
the trimmings. 


rEMAI.E FASHIONS IN TlfE EAST. 

It is confidently asserted that the 
march of fashion following close on the 
steps of the march of intellect, has ac¬ 
tually penetrated to the toilette of the 
Eastern fair, whose modes of dress, like 
> the laws of the Modes and Persians, 
altered not, till this momentous era; 
when their Turkish lords have quitted 
the majestic turban, for the helmet of 
the cuirassier, or the red caps manufac¬ 
tured at Orleans. And the imperial 
Mahmoud has signified his pleasure to 
his Sultanas and Odalisquis,* that they 
shall Avear French corsets, but he has 
not yet issued a firman to command a 
general reform in female attire. 

Meantime the Armenian ladies have 
adopted French robes, but without the 
least comprehension of the beauty of the 
tournure, or the merits of the sleeves 
d I’imhecille. Most of the Armenian 
and all the Mussulman ladies, still walk 
enveloped in the he&vy fh'edje, which is 
a covering of cloth in the shape of a 
sack, that completely disguises the fe¬ 
male form ; no one could imagine there 
existed the least grace beneath this 

* The ladies of the seraglio are called 
Odalisquis, from Oda, a chamber. 


hidcouie garb. On the head, when 
abroad, they wear the f/nrhmnk ; and any 
lady who appeared in the streets with¬ 
out it would be liable to insult. The 
eyes are alone visible beneath it, and its 
folds completely muffle the rest of the 
face. The pachmak is found on all the 
female Egyptian mummies, in the exact 
fashion that it is worn in Constantinople 
and Cairo, at the present day. 

'I’lie Greek ladies Avear a mantle less 
heavy, that falls in elegant folds, their 
veil is of white muslin, which waves 
gracefully round the neck, and descends 
below the shoulders. When one of 
those ladies appears at a distance in some 
of those romantic spots, Avhich give so 
much of poetry to the shores of the Bos¬ 
phorus, with the breeze playing among 
the undulations of her white veil, and 
now and then giving to view the classic 
contour of her features, and exquisite 
moulding of her figure, the beholder is 
ready to believe for an instant in the 
reality of the country being still haunt¬ 
ed as of yore by nymphs and dryades. 

Withhi the last five or six years, the 
ladies of European birth or descent, 
Avho go under the general denomination 
of Franks, Avore gowns without any ap¬ 
pearance of corsage, excepting a tight 
velvet waistcoat, which marked the waist' 
as high as the middle of the shoulders. 
On the head they wore an ugly close 
white cap, Avith a black tuft at the top: 
round this they formed, by the aid of a 
handkerchief and their hair, an enor¬ 
mous pad. Altogether, their costume 
was more barbarous than any other in 
the barbarous country in which they 
sojourned. At present they dress like 
other European females. Light curls 
and bows of hair have succee<led to the 
tufted skulcap and pad, and the waist is 
allowed to display the graceful fall that 
nature has given it. 

The females in the Turkish capital 
are in general very beautiful, but each 
race may be distinguished by its pecu¬ 
liar features and cast of physiognomy. 

PlA. 


Although we abhor politics, we must from the avoAval of our attachment to 
tell some of the news ; and Avhile we con- that class which is ready to maintain the 
demn the feuds of party, ive shrink not tstablislied institutions of the kingdom. 
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In short without plunging headlong into others. His Majesty has been indus- 
the troubled waters of angry discussion, triously promoting, by his presence and 
upon points of dispute raised as rallying- his example, the best feeling among all 
posts for the advocates and opponents of classes; while his royal consort has nobly 
government, we are not averse to record- seconded those efforts, by courting the 
ing enough of our opinions to give effect affections of the people. It cannot be 
to our chronicle of passing occurrences; expected that we shoulcj communicate 
and if some of our readers are more all those acts of condescension, which 
liberal, there are none more lojal than ha\e already distinguished the new 
ourselves. It has been frequently—^per- reign j it must suffice to say, that our 
haps justly — observed, that ladies most gracious sovereign is seen at public 
should have nothing to do witii politics, worship, afld in public places, attended 
and if in the common acceptation of the by the" queen, and that their affability 
word, “politics” mean “angry and has delighted all classes, 
fruitless disputation on affairs of state,” A series of inspection and reviews by 
we cordially subscribe to the doctrine; his Majesty has taken place during the 
but if the avowal of their loyalty, and past month, and we are happy to observe 
their thorough hatred of those violent that our gracious monarch appears to 
and mischievous doctrines, which would have emulated his father, George III., 
degrade a monarchy and raise the stand- in his unaffected intercourse with his 
ard of republicanism—if the expression officers, and in the mode of conduct- 
of fheir sentiments of attachment to the ing these military spectacles, to the no 
king and government, the altar and the small delight of admiring crowds, 
throne, be considered a meddling with The remains of his late Majesty, after 
politics—we would gladly see everyone lying in state, was buried at Windsor, 
of our fair friends guilty of the alleged on Thursday, 1.5th July, with the usual 
offence. Gur pages are too limited for formalities; and never do we remember ^ 
any lengthened details upon grave sub- to have seen so dense a crowd as that 
jects, but we have enough space for all which congregated within and without 
that is necessary. We trust that our the chapel. At nine o’clock the sound 
endeavours in this department of our of distant trumpets announced the ap*T 
work will continue to bo successful. proach of the procession, which, in a 
The King and (^ueen have entered short time, entered in the following 
upon their high offices with an apparent order : 
determination to show that they live for 

Trumpets and Kcttlc-clriims, and Drums and Fifes of the Foot Guards. 

Drums atid P'ifes of the Royal Household. 

Trumpets and Kottle-driuns of the Royal Household. 

Knight Marshal’s Men, two and two, with black staves. 

Knight Marshal’s Officers. 

The Knight Marehal. 

Poor Knights of Windsor. 

Pages of his Majesty. 

Pages of his late Majesty. 

Apotliccary to his Majesty. 

Apothecary to his late Majestj’, Surgeons to his Late Majesty. 

The CunUe of Windsor. The A^'icar of Windsor. 

Gentlemen Ushers Uuarterly Waiters to Ins late Majesty. 

Pages of Honour to his late Majesty. 

Grooms of the Privy Chamber to his late Majesty. 

Gentlemen Ushers Daily Waiters to his late Majesty. 

Sergeant-Surgeon to his late Majesty. 

Physicians to his late Majesty. 

Household Chaplain to his late Majesty. 

Equerries to his Royal Highness Prince Leopold of Saxe Cohourg 

Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester. 

Equerries to his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

Equerries to his Roy.al Highness the Duke.of Sussex. 

Equerries to his Roval Highness the Duke of Cumberland. 

, Equerries to her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

' ^ Aides-de-camp to his late Majesty. 
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Quarter-Master-General. Adjutant-General. 

Equerries to his late Majesty. 

Clerk Marshal and First Equerry to his late Majesty. 

Gentlemen Ushers of the I’rivy Chamber of his late Majesty. 

Grooms of the Bedchamber to his late Majesty. 

Master of the Jlobes to his late Majesty. 

The Members of the Royal Hanoverian Mission. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, attended by their Secretaries. 
Solicitor-General. Attorney-General. 

Barons of the Exchequer. 

Justices of the Court of Common Pleas. 

Justices of the Court of Kiiiit’s Bench. 

The Lord Chief j^B^n of The Lord Chief Justice of 

the Exchequer. the Coinmou Pleas. 

The Vice-Chancellor of England. The Mivster of the Rolls. 

The Lord Chief Ju.sticc of the King’s Bench. 

Comptroller of his late Majesty’s Treasurer of his late Majesty’s 

Household. ' Household. 

Privy Councillors (not Peers), attended by the Clerks of the Council in Ordinary. 

Pursuivant. 

Eldest Sons of Barons. 

Eldest Sons of Viscounts. 

Pursuivant. 

Barons. 

Pursuivant. 

Bishops. 

Pursuivant. 

, Eldest Sons of Earls. 

Herald. 

Viscounts. 

Eldest Sons of Marquises. 

Herald. 

Earls. 

Herald. 

Eldest Sons of Dukes. 

Herald. 

Marquises- 

Herald. 

Dukes. 

Herald. 

Minister of Slate of Hanover. 

The Earl Marshal of England. The Deputy Lord Great Chamberlain. 

The Lord Privy Seal. The Lord President of the Council. 

The Lord Chancellor. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Norroy King of Arms. 

Lords of his late Majesty’s Bedchamber. 

Gold Stick. 

Captain of the Veoraen Captain of the Hon. Band of 

of the Guard. Gentlemen Pensioners. 

Groom of the Stole to his late Majesty. Master of the Horse to his late Majesty. 


Banners Borne hy Peem. 

The Banner of Brunswick. The Banner of Hanover. 

The Banner of Ireland. The Banner of Scotland. 

The Banner of St. George. The Union Banner. 

THE ROYAL STANDARD. 

TUB ROYAL CROWN OF HANOVER, 
borne on a purple Velvet Cushion, by Blanc Coursier, 

King of Arms. 

THE ISIPERtAL CROWN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 

borne on a Purple Velvet Cushion, by Clarencieiix, 

King of Anns. 

The Lord Steward of his late Majesty’s 
Household. 


Supporter, 
Gentleman 
Usher. 
Supporter, 
Gentleman 
Usher. 

Master of his late 
Majesty’s Household. 


Supporter, 
Gentleman 
Usher. 
Supporter, 
Gentleman 
Usher. 

Keeper of his late 
Majesty's Privy Purse. 
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Gentleman 

Usher. 
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The Lord Chamberlain of his late 
Majesty's Household. 


Gentleman 

Usher. 
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THE ROYAL BODY. 

Covered with a Purple Vel¬ 
vet Pall, adorned with ten 
Escutcheons of the Impe¬ 
rial Arras, under a Canopy 
of Purple Velvet. 
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First Gentleman Usher 
Daily Waiter to His 
late Majesty. 


^ . n • • 1 ir- c A Gentleman Usher of the 

Garter Prmc.pal King of Arms 

bearing nis sceptre. Rod. 

The Cap of Maintenance The Sword of State. 

Borne by the Marquis of Winchester. Borne by the Duke of AVellingto 

THK CHIEK MOURNER—THE KING, 

in a long purple cloak, with the Star of the Order of the Garter 
embroidered thereon, wearing the Collars of the Garter, the Bath, the 
Thistle, St. Patrick, and the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 
attended hy His Royal Highness Prince George of (himberland. 

Train Bearers—^'I'lie. Dukes of Buekingham and Beaufort. 

Sixteen Peers, Assistants to the Chief Mourner. 

I>R1NCES or THE BLOOD ROYAL. 
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His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
in a long black cloak, with the Star of 
the Order of the Garter embroidered 
thereon, and wearing the Collars of the 
Garter, the Thistle, and the Royal Ha¬ 
noverian Guelphic Order. His train 
borne by two Gentlemen of his Royal 
Highnesses Household. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Cobourg, in along black cloak, with 
the Star of the Order of the Garter em¬ 
broidered thereon, and wearing the Col¬ 
lars of the Garter, the Batli, and the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. Hi.s 
train borne by two Gentlemen of his 
Royal Highne.s3’s Household 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land, in a long black cloak, with the Star 
of the Order of tlie Garter embroidered 
thereon, and wearing the Collars of the 
Garter, the Bath, St. Patrick, and the 
Koval Hanoverian Guelphic Order. His 
train borne by two Gentlemen of His 
Royal Highnes.s’s Household. 

Ilis Royal Highness the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, in a long black cloak, with the 
Star of the Order of the Garter einhroi- 
dcri'd thereon, and wearing the Collars of 
the Garter, the Bath, and the Royal 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. His train 
borne by two Gentlemen of his Royal 
Highness’s Household. 


A Royal Guard of Honour, comiwsed of 140 rank and file, with officers and non-com- 
missioped officers in equal proportions, from the King’s Company, the Coldstream^ and 
3rd Regiments of Guards, commanded by the Captain of the King’s Company. 
Gentlemen Pensioners, with their axes reversed. 

Yeomen gf the Guard with their partisans reversed. 


The service was read by the Dean of 
Windsor, and occupied nearly two hours, 
when the Kinjj; retired by a side door, 
and was attended to his carriage by the 
Duke of Wellington. The King im¬ 
mediately proceeded to Frogmore. The 
guns fired minutely during the service, 
which did not conclude till nearly mid¬ 
night- , > 


The business of parliament has been 
for the most part unimportant, if we 
except the-swearing of the members' 
allegiance to the new sovereign. The 
most indelicate subjects, however, that 
was ever mooted in that assembly, was 
brought forward by Mr. R. Grant, in 
a motion for the appointment of a re¬ 
gency. It is almost needless to say that 
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the motion was scouted by a majority of 
217 to 93, The bill of which was to take 
the capital punishment from the crime 
of forgery, underwent, as we predicted, 
an alteration in the House of Lords, 
and the offence is still to be requited 
by the death of the offender. 

Tlie bill for throwing open the sale of 
beer has passed both houses. 

In voting the supplies, the usual 
grumblers offered their usual opposition, 
which experienced its usual Ifete. 

On tln^3d his Jlajesty attended the 
House of Lords and prorogued the Par¬ 
liament. The following is a copy of his 
Majesty’s Speech on the occasion; 

“ My Lordi and. Genllemcn, 

“On this first occasion of meeting 
j^ou, [ am desirous of repeating to you, 
111 person, my cordial th-inks tor tnose 
assurances of sincere symjiathy and af- 
fectioiiiitc attachment which you convey¬ 
ed to me on the demise of my lamented 
brother, and on my accession to the 
thrqne of my ancestors. 

“I ascend that throne with a deep 
sense of the sacred duties ivhich devolve 
upon me—with a firm reliance on the 
affection of my faithful subjects, and on 
the support and co-operation of Par¬ 
liament—and an humble and earnest 
prayer to Almighty God that he will 
prosper my anxious endeavours to pro¬ 
mote the haiijnness of a free and loyal 
people. 

“It is with the utmost satisfaction 
that I find myself enabled to congratulate 
you upon the general tranquillity of Eu¬ 
rope. This tranquillity it will be the 
object of my constant endeavours to pre¬ 
serve ; and the assurances which 1 re¬ 
ceive from my allies, and from all foreign 
powers, are dictated in a similar spirit. 

“ I trust that the good understanding 
which prevails upon subjects of common 
interest, and the deep concern which 
every state must have in maintaining the 
peace of the world, will ensure the satis¬ 
factory settlement of those matters which 
still remain to be finally arranged. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Com¬ 
mons, 

“ I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted, and for the provision 
which you have madefor several OTanches 
of public service, during that part of the 
present year which must elapse before a 
new Parliament can be assembled. I 


corcVially congratulate you on the dimi¬ 
nution which has taken place in the ex¬ 
penditure of the country, on the reduc¬ 
tion of the charge of the public debt, 
and on the relief which you have afforded 
to my people, by the repeal of some of 
those taxes which have heretofore pressed 
heavily upon them. 

“ You may rely xipon my prudent 
and economical administration of the 
supplies which you have placed at my 
disposal, and upon my readiness to con¬ 
cur in every diminution of the public 
charge which can be effected, consistently 
with the dignity of the crown, the main¬ 
tenance of national faith, and the per- 
iiianeut interests of the country. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ 1 cannot put an end to this session, 
and take my leave of the present Parlia¬ 
ment, without expressing my cordial 
thanks for the zeal which you have 
manifested on so many occasions for the 
welfare of my people. 

“You have wisely availed yourselves 
of the happy opportunity of general 
peace and internal repose, calmly to re¬ 
view many of the laws and judicial 
establishments of the country; and you 
Itavc applied such c^ious and well-con¬ 
sidered reforms as aWconsistent with the 
spirit of our venerable institutions, and 
are calculated to facilitate and expedite 
the administration of justice. 

You have removed the civil disqua¬ 
lifications which affected numerous and 
important classes of my people. 

“ While I declare, on this solemn oc¬ 
casion, my fixed intention to maintain, to 
the utmost of my power, the Proteetant 
reformed religion established by law, let 
me at the same time express my earnest 
hope that the animosities which have 
prevailed on account of religious distinc¬ 
tions may be forgotten, and that the de¬ 
cision of Parliament, with respect to, 
those distinctions, having been irrevoca¬ 
bly pronounced, my faitliful subjects 
will unite with me in advancing the 
great object contemplated by the legisla¬ 
ture, and in promoting that spirit of 
domestic concord and peace which con¬ 
stitutes the surest basis of our national 
strength and happiness." 

A wild-goose scheme has been propos¬ 
ed for sending out Mr. Monopoly Buck¬ 
ingham, upon a voyage of discovery. A 
subscription to which an individual's. 
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contribution is limited to five guineas, 
has been opened, and so soon as one thou¬ 
sand persons have paid their money, a 
ship is to be built. 

Tlie Brighton people are all in ecstasy 
at the prospect of a visit from the King 
and Queen, and we believe they will not 
be disappointed. 

The numerous promotions in the army 
and navy, of old and tried officers, have 
.given great satisfaction, and of tliese 
none have been more accept.'ible to the 
public than the Ijonour which the King 
lias bestowed on the veteran Sir Alured 
Clarke—the oldest general in the British 
service—in his appointment as field mar¬ 
shal. It is more than we can hope that 
he will live many years to enjoy it ; but 
to one who has attained the advanced 
age of ninety, highly respected by all 
who know him, it must be gi'atifying to 
reflect that lie has enjoyed the highest 
honour before the close of his valuable 
life. Sir Alured was appointed ensign 
in the 50th foot, on the 20th of March, 
1755. 

It is stated that a new street is to be 
opened from Waterloo Bridge to the 
purlieusj of St. Giles’s, and that the pro¬ 
posed plan of a line to the British Mu¬ 
seum, is not to bi^arried into effect. 
There was little elsWo be expected when 
the present holders of five-pound shares 
in the lYaterloo Bridge Comjiany, with 
Sir Joseph Yorke at their head, and the 
popular architect who is to Wild the 
new theatre, were to be the chief pro¬ 
moters of TiiK JOB. We know that Mr. 
Smirke and others of equal respectability 
were favourable to the line, which would 
benefit the immense property in the 
squares to the right, and form an object 
worthy of the superior taste of the pre¬ 
sent day. There is, however, nothing 
unusual in the sacrifice of public benefit 
to private interest. 

, The Times newspaper has been in¬ 
quiring, as if from some correspondent, 
what has been done with the money sub¬ 
scribed for the Duke of York’s monu¬ 
ment. We cart inform that journal, for 
the benefit of its numerous readers, that 
exchequer-bills were purchased with it 
as soon as it was subscribed, and that the 
delay of the monument may be attributed 
to the difficulties which prevented the 
appropriation of a piece of ground for 
its erection. No public measure has had 
so little of a JOB about it, (for the exe¬ 


cution was thrown open to the competi¬ 
tion of British artists) or will do move 
credit to its proposer and supporters. 

The attempt to bring France back to 
something like decency and decorum, to 
eradicate the doctrines of infidelity— 
and, we might add, infamy—to restore 
something like a sense of virtue, and of 
the duties of religion, is looked upon 
with anxiety hy every ■well-wisher of 
that once degraded and revolutionary 
country. lUider Napoleon Buonaparte 
there could not be a more fallen king¬ 
dom, even in the height of its “ glory.” 
Its achievements were founded in rob¬ 
bery: its love for the fine arts, of which 
so much has been boasted, consisted 
only in the mere acquisition of stolen 
Muirks and pictures: its “ national glory” 
was successful injustice; and theraostes- 
sen tial features in its “p^'OsP'^Kty and pow¬ 
er" were the acts of murder andusuiqia- 
tion, by which an obscure and desperate 
revolutionist trampled on the necks of a 
nation of slaves, -vdiose worst passions he 
fed; and the continuance of those worthy 
occupations against nations. The dis¬ 
comfited and worthless beings who can¬ 
not thrive by virtuous industry, and who 
have neither estate nor character to lose, 
would ho gla«l to revive the days of 
plunder, and had alreadjr juggled the 
less busy members of society into a be¬ 
lief that certain liberal notions should be 
.supported, and certain liberal men sent 
to the chamber: thus a turbulent a.ssem- 
h!y, capable of any extremity, insulted 
the king. The chamber was dissolved, 
new elections, in which the same un¬ 
principled parties used the same disho¬ 
nourable means, and found tlie same 
men their dupes, accordingly took place, 
and the representatives of “ the people,*' 
which Mr. Canning once Jiappily de¬ 
scribed as the remainder, after all the 
respectable persons were taken away, 
predominated in the new assembly. 
The chamber is again dissolved; and by 
the last arrivals we learn that the privi¬ 
leges, which have been scandalously 
ubu.sed, have been circumscribed, and 
the liberty of the press suspended. It 
remains now only for thewell-disjiosed— 
the loyal and the virtuous—to rally 
round the throne, by which, unfettered 
with the shackles which rebellious sub¬ 
jects would cast about it, we are glad to 
see the French ministry determined to 
stand or fall. Much as we deplore the 
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necessity of curtailing the “ rights of 
the people” (the va^ants in France, 
as well as those of England, talk of 
these) we yield to that necessity, and fully 
concur in the proceedings forced upon 
the government by a hand of infuriated 
ruihans, whose covert measures have at 
length given place to the first indications 
of open hostility—^hostility which can 
only be checked by a limitation of the 
liberties which they know not how to 
value—^liostility more easily put down 
now than hereafter. 

The French at Algiers. —Each 
soldier has for his tent a palm or plane 
tree, with a rivulet of limpid water at 
his feet—treasures, the value of which 
can only be estimated by visiting Africa. 
In this part of the camp, we are as cool 
as in the Garden of the Tuillerics, sur¬ 
rounded by hedges of the laurel, rose, 
myrtle, and geranium, with fig-trees and 
^vines, and capacious tanks shaded by 
sycamores and acacias. Our camp is 
filled with Arabian farmers, who come 
to offer us the produce of their lands, 

■ and are surprised when wc offer to pay 
them; when they receive the money, 
they prostrate themselves to the earth, 
strike the ground with their foreheads, 
raise their hand towards heaven, and 
mutter with great volubility unintelligi¬ 
ble phrases, which provoke loud and long 
roars of laughter from our men. The 
streets of the town are very narrow; 
this, however, produces a shade very 
necessary in this climate. Beams stretch 
across the streets from one house to the 
opposite one, in order to resist the effects 
of earthquakes.— Atheneum. 

The contained, in the early part 

of duly, a dark insinuation that Lard- 
ner’s Cyclojja;dia, which purported to be 
written by men of eminence, was not, so 
far as it was yet published, the work of 
the individuals to whose pens they were 
attributed, but that those distinguished 
writers merely lent their names. It is 
to be regretted that a journal like the 
Times, which in excellence of manage¬ 
ment, carries all before it,” should lend 
itself even unwittingly to any known or 
unknown slanderer; it is not always that 
the injured party possesses the power of 
counteracting the effects of a falsehood. 
Dr. Lardner, however, has retorted on 
his maligners in a sensible and spirited 
letter, in which h6 says, “ If men of 
high literary or scientific attainments 


can be found who would prostitute their 
name 5 in the manner which your corre¬ 
spondent describes, I, with all humility, 
claim for myself sufficient honesty to 
save me from being a party to such a 
transaction. I fling b.ick Uie charge with 
the indignation which it must excite in 
every right-minded man, and with the 
contempt which a reptile—s])itting its 
venom from the shelter of an anonvmous 
signature—merits.” ' * 

To his own letter he subjoins those 
of Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh, Mr. Southey, Mr. Moore, and ^^r. 
Campbell; each of whom repel the 
charge and avow every line of the 
writing. We give Mr. Southey’s, be¬ 
cause it contains a just rebuke for the 
journal which published the calumny. 

RORERT .SOUTHEY, ESQ., TO DR. 

LARDNER. 

Keswick, 12th Jidy, 18.30. 

“ Sir,—Your letter gives inc the first 
information of the charge concerning 
the Cabinet Ci/clofwiliti, which has been 
put forth through the medium of the 
Times newspaper. The publishers will 
do rightly in giving a prompt and de¬ 
cisive contradiction to a charge as false 
as it is absurd, and injurious as it is 
impudent. They will do also a public 
service, as well as an act of justice to 
themselves, if they bring the per.son who 
has advanced it before a] court of law, 
where he may be taught that not every 
kind of slander can be published with 
impunity—F remain, Sir, yours faith¬ 
fully, 

“Rorert Southey.” 

Our account of the General Cemetery 
Company, and its objects, has produced 
numerous communications on the sub¬ 
ject, and not a few sketches for soine- 
tliiiig or other connected with the pro¬ 
posal. Among these we have selected a 
very appropriate design for an entrance 
gateway, in the old English style of ar¬ 
chitecture, by Mr. B. Ferrey; and in 
our next we shall insert his letter, with 
some general observations on the archi¬ 
tecture of the thirteenth century. 

The Spectator admires the practice of 
admitting ladies at clubs; and in no¬ 
ticing a meeting of the Melodists at the 
Freemason’s Tavern, at which each mem¬ 
ber had the privilege of introducing two 
ladies, observes, “ We commend this 
example to the imitation of other socie- 
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ties from which ladies are foolishly ex¬ 
cluded.” Our readers are not prepared 
to hear, perhaps, that this club is one to 
which shop and tavern-keepers are eli¬ 
gible as members, and to which the mu¬ 
sical men sing for the privilege of an 
occasional good dinner. We do not know 
what the ladies were who attended. 

^ At the late election for sheriffs, in the 
city of London, the choice of the citizens 
•fell on one wortliy man, named Flight. 
On a poll being demanded, he only had 
273 votes, while the lowest of his oppo¬ 
nents had 856. What could have in¬ 
duced this man to offer himself ? A Ye 
are happy to find that there is some vir¬ 
tue left—that the citizen.s in common- 
hall have some regard to character ! 

Jn Ireland, the peasantry are becom¬ 
ing exceedingly unruly; many disturb¬ 
ances have broken out in consequence 
of an alleged scarcity of provisions. 

The national theatres have entered 
several informations against their less 
assvrming, but formidable little rival in 
Tottenham-street; but the informations 
have been quashed on the ground of 
informality and want of evidence, to the 
great satisfaction of many. 

A dreadful fire occurred in February, 
at Singapore, wher#upwards of one hun¬ 
dred and forty houses have fallen a prey 
to the flames! 

The appointments of the individuahs 
who are to compose the household of 
their Majesties, have given general satis¬ 
faction ; scarcely a single alteration has 
been made which has not given strong 
proof of nice discrimination and sound 
judgment. 

Mr. Brougham took occasion in the 
violence of one of his opposition fits, to 
chatge the ministers and their friends 
with being mean, fawning parasites” 
of the Duke of Wellington. The coarse 
and indecorous sentence was instantly 
noticed by Mr. Peel, who, in a manly 
and dignified manner, called upon the 
lawyer to retract the offensive words, 
which the honourable gentleman swal¬ 
lowed again with all the humility that 
was necessary. A few more such doses 
would do this, and other opposition 
members who know not how to conduct 
themselvfes, sottie good. 

The Coaripr newspaper is floundering 
Upon the eYebts in France, without at 
present kjowing which side to take; of 


and the English press must be fashion" 
able; we, who are very jealous of the 
I'ights and privil^es of our countrymen, 
the inajoi ity of whom take care that the 
rabble shall not abuse them with impu¬ 
nity, care not how much the revolution¬ 
ists and Buonapartists of France are 
scourged. We only hope as we believe, 
that the King and his ministers will 
adojit no half measures, but crush the 
seeds of rebellion at any expense ; and if 
they cannot do it without Foreign troops, 
Spain owes France the assistance re¬ 
quired. 

Another musical wonder has arisen in 
fertile Germany;—a uroinan who plays 
beautifully on the piano-forte wdth her 
rjoic. Nobody knows what the next ira- 
uovement will he ; perhaps to play the 
larp with the elbows .—Literary Gazette. 

Ill Europe the ordinary colour for 
mourning is black, except that the Kings 
of France mourn in violet ; in China, it, 
is white; in Turkey, blue or violet ; in 
Egypt, yellow'; in Ethiopia, brown. 
The ancient .Spartan and Roman ladies 
mourned in white. The same colour 
obtained formerly in Castile on the death 
of their princes. The last time it was 
used in 1198, at tlie death of Prince 
John. Cardinals mourn in purple. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Our last advices from France affbrd 
ample matter for speculation, on the 
probable events of the next few days. 
The Chamber of Deputies, or rather the 
deputies of the Chamber, have met and 
declared the ordinances of the king to 
be illegal; and a strong manifestation of 
coming violence is observable in every 
group, of which many are seen in the 
streets. ’I’he contest will be bitter ; for 
no king and government would hazard 
the strong measures already passed, un¬ 
less they intended to maintain them in 
every extremity. AV^e therefore antici¬ 
pate, that the first attemjit at disorder 
will be repressed by force, and followed 
by a dreadful example. We already 
forebode that neither age nor sex will he 
spared among those first taken; nor 
shall we be surprised if our next letters 
bring tidings of many lives being sacri¬ 
ficed to deter the mob from further vio¬ 
lence. Those who congregate in mobs, 
and proceed to violence, can expect no¬ 
thing short of instant execution, if taken: 

»/»•. ! -1 It t 
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BiaTHS. 

On the 26th June, in Hamilton Place, the 
Countess of Gower of a daughter.—In Ja¬ 
nuary last, at Sydney, New South Wales, in 
the house of the Governor, General Darling, 
the lady of Capt. W. E. Parry, R.N., of "a 
twin son and daughter.—On the 28th June, 
in Tilncy Street, the lady of the Hon. Ed- 
wnrdStafTord Jerningham, of a son.—On the 
Jrd July, at Henrietta Street, llrunswick 
Scjiiare, Mrs. George Swayne, of a daughter. 
—Same day, at Egerton House, Kent, the 
Lady Jemima Wykehain Martin, of a son, 
still-born.—On the 30th June, a't Bruxelles, 
Lady Blantyre of twins.—At the Rectory 
House, Spitalfields, the wife of the Rev. 
Wdliani Stone, of a son.—On the 28tli, at 
Aberdeen, the lady of Capt. Maegregor, 
78th Highlanders, of a daughter.—On the 
29th, at Bulletloan of Forres, the wife of 
James Henry, Cartwright, was safely deli¬ 
vered of /wo girts and a boy, who have the 
the appearance of doing well.—On the Pith 
July, in Old Burlington Street, the lady of 
Sir William Heathcote, Hart. M. P., of a 
son.—At Melbourne, in the county of Derby, 
the. lady of the Rev. J. A. Stewart, of a 
daughter.—On the 11th, at Birdhnrsl, 
Croydon, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
James Todd, of a daughter.—On the 7th, 
at Ayr, Lady Hunter Blair, of a daughter. 
—On the 10th at Polkemmet, the lady of 
Sir William Baillie, Bart., of a daughter.— 
On the 7th, at Wells, the lady of Sir Wil¬ 
liam F. Eliott, of Stubs and Wells, Bart., of 
a son. On the 4th at Inverkeithing, l\frs. 
William Mackersy of twin sons.—On the 
20th, at Markshall, Essex, the lady of W. 
P. Honeywood, Esq., M.l’., of a son.—On 
the 14th, the Marchioness of Exeter of a 
daughter.—On the 15th, at Edinburgh, the 
lady of Colonel Mayne, of a son.—On the 
18th, in Lower Grosvenor Street, the Vis¬ 
countess vStonnont of a daughter.—In Dean 
Street, Park Lane, Countess Paulett, of a 
daughter.—On the 18th, at Hanover Ter¬ 
race, Regents Park, the Viscountess Mail- 
deville, of a daughter.—On the 22nd, in 
St. James's Place, the lady of T. W. Beau¬ 
mont, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

MARUIAGES. 

At the Hague, on the 24th, Capt. George 
James Hay, R.N., second son of General 
Hay, Lieutenant-Governor of Edinburgh 
Castle, to Georgiana Middleton Whiteford, 
fourth daughter of Sir John R. Whitefonl. 
—On the 29th, at St. George's Hanover 
Square, Henry 'rufnell. Esq,, to Anne Au¬ 
gusta, daughter of the Right Hon. R, W. 
Horton.—On May 17th, at the house of 
the British Embassy at Florence, by the 


> 

Rev. Mr. Abthorpe, the Hon. Francis J. 
Stapleton, youngest son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Le Despencer, to Margaret, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Airey, K.G H.—On the 22nd June, at St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstonc Square, London, A. W. 
AVyndham, Captain in the Scotch Greys, 
second son of Wdliam Wyndham, Esq., of 
Dintoii I’iirk, Wilts, to Emma, third 
daughter of Sir John Trevely.in, of Nctdc- 
combo, in this county, Bart., and of Wal- 
lington, Northumbeidand.—On the 28th, 
Conimissar 3 '-General Sir Gabriel W’ood, to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the late General 
Fanning, formerly Governor of Prince Ed¬ 
ward’s Island.—On the 24th, at Hatton, the 
Honourable Captain William Keith, 11. N., 
brother of the Earl of Kintore, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late William Grant, Esq., 
of Congalton.—On the 17th January, at the 
cathedral in Lima, and on the 2nd of March 
following, according to the rites of the 
Protestant Church, by the Rev. — Hall, 
Chaplain of his Majesty’s ship 'Phetis, 
'riiomas Sutton Wijliiuot, Esq., Pro-Consul 
at Lima, eldest son of Thomas Willimott, 
Esq., Collector of the Customs, London, to 
Donna Maria, Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Don Francisco Argnmaniz, of Lidia.—On 
the .Ath July at St. Mary’s Church, Brj'an- 
stone Square, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. 
Edward Stopford, 3rd Foot Guards, second 
son of the Earl of Coiirtown, to Horatia 
Charlotte, widow of the late Richard Teb- 
bitts. Esq., and only daughter of Thomas 
Lockwood, Esq,— On the 6tli, at St. Mar¬ 
garet’s Church, Henry Heathcote, Esq., 
son of Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Heathcote, 
to Henrietta Maria, youngest daughter of 
11. Bransby Cooper, Esq., M.P.—Same dtuy, 
at Hale House, near Salisbury, the {Rev. 
SainsburyLangford Sainsbiiry,to Georgiana, 
eJdest daughter of Sir Wathen Waller, of 
Pope’s Villa, Bart., and Knight Commander 
of the Giielphic Order.—On the 29th May, 
'riiomas, eldest son of A'^alentine Blake, 
Esq., to Letitia, only daughter of Ulick 
O’Brien, Esq., of Galway, and niece to 
Lord cianmorris.—On the 2nd July at 
Edinburgh, Charles Oliphant, Esq., to Mrs. 
Dr. Barclay, daughter of the late Sir James 
Campbell, of Aberucliill, Bart.—On thcoth, 
at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Clanwilliani, to 
Lady Elizabeth Herbert, second daughter 
of the late Earl of Pembroke. — On the Bth 
at Stoke Church, Devonport, Adam, the 
second son of the late Lieutenant-Gtmeral 
John Cuppage, to Frances, daughter of the 
late Colonel Haldane.—Same day, at St. 
Mary’s Church, B'ryanston Square, John 
Francis Vaughan, Esq., eldest son ofWil- 
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liani Vaughan, of Courtfield, Monmouth¬ 
shire, Esq., to Louisa, Elizabeth Rolls, 
youngest daughter of John Rolls, Jisq., of 
Bryanston Square; the ceremony, accord¬ 
ing to the rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church, having been performed the same 
morning by the Rev. Edward Scott.—On 
the IJth at St. George’s Hanover Square, 
George Edmund Nugent, Esq., of the Gren¬ 
adier Guards, eldest son of Sir George Nu¬ 
gent, Bart., M.P., to Maria Charlotte, 
second daughter of N. W. Ridley Colborne, 
Esq. M. P., of West Harling Norfolk.—On 
the 8th, at St. George’s Hanov'cr Square, 
by the Rev. Lord John Thynne, Lord Ed¬ 
ward 'fliynne, son of the Marquis of Bath, 
to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of William 
Mcllish, Esq., of Woodford, h'ssex.—On 
the 17th, at Kew, by the Venerable Arch¬ 
deacon Cambridge, the Rev. R. W. Jelf, Pre¬ 
ceptor to his Royal Highness Prince George 
of Cumberland, and Canon of Christ Church, 
to the Countess Emmy Slippenbach, Maid 
of Honour to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cumberland.—On the 20tli, the 
Rev. Frederic Smith, M.A. Fellow of Si. 
Peter’s College to Louisa, only child of 
Henry Tredgold, Esq,, Manor House Chil- 
bolton, Hants. 

DEATHS. 

On the 23rd June, Sir James Gardiner 
Baird, Bart., of Saughton Hall, Mid-lothian, 
in Scotland. Sir James Gardiner Baird was 
a lineal descendant from Colonel Gardiner, 
who was killed at Preston P;ms in 1745, 
and who married Lady Frances Erskine, a 
daughter of the Earl of Buchan.—.At his 
house in Wilton Crescent, the Hon. and 
Rev'. William Beresford, youngest son of 
the late Archbishop of Tuam, Baron Decies, 
and brother to the present Lord.—At Tiver¬ 
ton, Sir John Duntze, Bart., in his 65th 
year.—^At Lyme Regis, Lieutenant-General 
Jenkinson, in his 78th year.—On the 11th 
May, at Quebec, Lower Canada, the Hon. 
Carleton Thomas Monckton, in his 34th 
year. Captain of the 24th Regiment of Foot, 
the youngest son of the late Robert, fourth 
Viscount Galway, by his lordship’s first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Daniel 
Mathew, Esq., of Felix Hall, Essex.—On 
the 30th June, at Rose Cottage. Sawbridge- 
worth, in the county of Herts, Frederick 
Lewis Ernest, Baron de Feilitzch, in his 
83rd year,—fJn the 28th Adolphus Lang¬ 
ford, Esq., of Trinity College Cambridge, 
the son of Buller Rolle Langford, Esq,, of 
Dodwortli, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. He 
w&s drowned whilst bathing in the Ser¬ 
pentine River, Hyde Park, in his 20th year. 
—Rev. , Thomas Jessop Abbott, Perpetual 
CuR^^of Newmarket, Cambridge, and 
Vica^^, Loddon, Norfolk.—On the 2nd 


July, at Giiilsborough, Northamptonshire, 
at the house of his brother, the Rev. John 
Bfiteman, M.ijor-General Ruckby, of Mid- 
hur.st, Sussex.—On the 1st of April last, on 
board the Captain CooJe, G. Will, com¬ 
mander, on his way from India to the Cape 
of Good Hope, Lieutenant-Colonel James 
Deliimain, of the OSth Regiment Native 
Infantry.—On the 6th July, in Welbeck 
Street, George Mackenzie Blair, Esq.—On 
the 1st, at Alderminster, Worcestershire, 
the Rev. Wiriiam Price, aged 80.—On the 
Itli, at her house in Upper George Street, 
Montague Square, Mns. Anne Penn, relict 
of the late John Penn, Esq., formerly Go¬ 
vernor, aiul one of the hereditary proprie¬ 
tors, of the province of Pennsylvania, in her 
81tli year.—On the 2nd, at his house on 
Richmond Green, Surrey, Mathew Peters, 
ICsq., at the advanced age of 95.—At Castle- 
mains, near Sanqiiliar, James Stoddart, in 
his 80th year.—On the 5th, aged 67, Sir 
Thomas Leggard, Bart., of Ganton in the 
county of York, Captain in the Royal Navy. 
—On the same day, at his house in Pulteney 
Street, Bath, Thomas Lcchmere, Esq., 
many years a member of council at Bom¬ 
bay.—At Pondicherry, of a lingering illness, 
Licut-Col. John Warren, late Captain in 
his Majesty’s 56th Regiment, aged 60 years 
and five months.—On the 9tli, at Longdon, 
near Litchfield, the Right Rev. William 
Henry Majcndie, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bangor, in his 76th year.—On the 7th, 
Harriet, Lady Skipwith, w'ife of Sir Gray 
Skipwith, Bart., of Alveston,Warwickshire. 
—On the 10th, at Torquay, Devon, Thomas 
Sandford Lane, eldest son of the Rev. 
Charles Lane, and eldest grandson to the 
late Right Rev. Bishop Sandford, of Edin¬ 
burgh, in his 12th year.—On the 7th at 
Durham, the lady of Lieutenant General 
Siddons, sister to Sir Robert Eden, Bart.— 
On the 9th, at Woolwich, Mrs. Chambers 
W’hite, wife of Commodore White, and 
eldest daughter of the late General Sir Hew 
Dalrymple.—On the 6th,, in Davies Street, 
Berkeley Square, Mr. Michael Meads, and 
on the 8th, his eldest son.—On the 3rd, at 
Ostend, Louisa Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Evan Murray Mac Gregor, of Mac Gregor, 
Bart.—On the 17th, at her house in Chapel 
Street, Grosvenor Square, Lady Dering, 
widow of tlie late Sir Edward Dering, Bart., 
of Surenden Dering, in the county of Kent, 
in her 74th year.—Miss Cubit, the cele¬ 
brated vocalist, died a few days ago, in a 
state of mental aberration,an allliction which 
has been uncharitably attributed to drink¬ 
ing.—On the 17th, at Bath, Lady Cathe¬ 
rine O’Donel, relict of the late Sir Neil 
O’Donel, Bart., and daughter of the Earl of 
Annesley.—On the 13th at Slough, Henry 
Dawes, Esq., in his 89th year. 
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BUSY-BODIES. 


No 

THE SCHEMI 

Is more liis own enemy than the 
enemy of others. He looks with great 
contempt at the stupidity of most people, 
is a sad knave to his own pocket, and is 
generally considered a great fool. 

He fancies that every thing he sees 
is capable of improvement; that handy- 
craftsmen are one and all very deficient 
in brains; that all articles in general 
use are of the worst possible form for 
their intended purposes; and thinks 
that, had he the means of commanding 
improvement, things would be very dif¬ 
ferent. 

But the discovery of t^ose matters 
which ought to strike every body he 
treats as mere bagatelles. He has.in his 
time attemptedmuch nobler works, in all 
of which he would; have succeeded but 
for some accident or interest which pre¬ 
vented him. 

The perpetual motion is a subject to 
which ne has devoted much time, la¬ 
bour, and expense; but whethw the 
means of prosecuting his experiments 
were scanty, or he found that, notwith¬ 
standing all his theoretical ealculaCions,. 

A wheel would not tdm round, a 
weight rise up without some assistance ‘ 
is unceruin; all. we know is;^ that “he 
abandoned the task for that time, and > 
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10 BUSY-BODY. 

has only touched upon it since in con« 
versatioii. 

His next grand attack was upon the 
mineral world, from which he was en¬ 
deavouring to seize upon the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone. He had already discovered, 
sagaciously enough, that et^i^thing was 
forrtied of wwtetning; but his inquiry 
as to v'Aa/l thing gold was made of, was, 
up to his latest pursuit, unsuccessful; 
and he postponed the further considera¬ 
tion of the subject, with an assurance 
that as he bad, out of a great many 
combinations, found that ul he tried 
were wrong, he had so many the less 
to try before he arrived at what was 
right. 

HeAiad nearly succeeded in a plan 
for-paying the national debt, and waa 
about to calculate on the reward he 
woulu receive from bis country, when 
some friend, who had asked bow, he waa 
to raise the money, burst the bubble 
which the fancy of the projector had 
blown, and away went place, pemdon, 
and fame, at a single breath. 

His plans for raisuDg new,-taxes had 
proved,;^carcely less disastroua; nothing 
(x>uld exceed the popularity which he 
ha4j a's he concervM, secured for an 
ea^ way of raising ttiouey, the only ob- 
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stacic to the adoption of one of them 
•was, that every pound it produced 
would have cost a 'guinea to collect ; 
and of a second and less fortunate 
project the tax could not have been 
collected at all: this oversight was ex¬ 
cusable, he had forgotten the necessity 
of collecting it altogether. 

'I'lic most unfortunate, however, of his 
projects in the financial department, 
was a very excellent proposal lor raising 
taxes that would be productive and 
easily collected. It is said that he went 
to the Duke of Wellington, who ad¬ 
mitted the value of thepl.in under some 
circumstauc' s, hut assured him that the 
uiiiiistry, instead of wanting plans for 
on taxc's, were desirous of some 
plan for taking /iwin itd’. 

He finds the peojile at all the govern¬ 
ment offices very dull of comprehension, 
seveial of In's plans for new life-boats 
are rejected hy tiie Admiralty ; the mo¬ 
del of a new gun to sweep down whole 
armies at a shot, is laughed at hy the 
()i dmiTiee lioard ; and even at the victu¬ 
alling ofliee tlu'y would not eiitertain 
his plan for turning salt water into 
fresh. 

He experiences just as much neglect 
and ignorance in the mercantile and in 
the fashionable as lie does in the poli¬ 
tical world. His project for turning 
('opeiihagen-fields into a seaport, hy 
bringing ealt-wator in iron pipes from 
llrignton, liad not a dozen subscribers, 
although he demonstrated that water 


would come all that distance if it were 
forced. 

In the grand bubble year, 1 S 25 , 
Mr. Busybody might be found at fifty 
different schemes. He was extracting 
sugar from beetroot, and brandy from 
potatoes ; making pearls of oy.ster-shells, 
and spermaceti from kiteben-stuff ; day 
after flay too he exelianged his object and 
his calling; one day he was secretary 
to a company of millers ; the next, 
director in a society of brewers ; then 
succcs.sively, ship-builder, brick-uiaki r, 
dyer, fai mer, and distiller: nor were 
these his only changes, for the materials 
by which his fortune was to be made 
were continually altered from copper to 
corn, corn to gits, gas to steam, steam to 
silver, and silver to soapsuds ; for even 
the poor washerwoman’s occupation was 
invaded. ()ne day he w.as cutting a canal 
from the lied Sea to the Mediterranean, 
the next, building a bridge from Dover 
to (.’alais; one hour making boots with 
which vve were to walk on water, the 
next, contriving machines for us to skate 
on hind ; the making of wings with 
which we wore to soar like eagles; 
dresses in which we were to dive like 
ducks; were exploits, in the perform- 
atice of Avhich he was, so far as theory 
W'cnt, tin adept. 

In short, to show the endless number 
of projects in which he was cngagixl he 
had no less than fifty plans for raising 
water, and five hundred for raising the 
wind. Q. Q. 


THE ITALIAN MAIDEN TO THE JMADONNA. 

BY <i. n. CAKTEn. 

“ t)f its own beauty is the mind di.sensrd, 

And levers into 4al.se creation.'’—Bvaox, 

My beautiful Madonna ! docs silent love reveal 

Its anguish in the breathless sighs that from iny bosom steal ? 

1 have wreath’d bright roses round thy shrine, and cotuinuncd with thee 
there— 

Oh, peerless Saint! but linto thee my passion bursts in pray’r. 

My beautiful Madonna! I have knelt to thee and given 

'n'le sweetest flow'rs that e’er embalm’d the-suminer-brcath of heaven; 

Some like the sapphire stars of night, and f’oain-bclls of the sea. 

And others dark as my young eyes which oft have gazed on thee. 

My beautiful Madonna.' I have breathed my vows to thee. 

And f/'ihou canst not yet restore my warrior-youth to me_ 

Oh, shi Id him in the battle's strife, thy pow^’r around liim throw. 

And light the laurel-wreath whene’er it consecrates his brow. 
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Oh> his heart is with the trumpet’s souml on the lofty hills of pine I 
Oh, his heart is with the banner's flash where mingliiiff lances shine I 
Or where the purple cloud of war rolls dimly through tlie air! 

Alas! and can he think of me ivhen his ticiy heart is there? 

Ii'u’ to throb, my timid breast—tlic golden chain I gave 
When the skiff which bore him far from me danced lightly on the wave. 
And the cross I press’d unto my ]ij)s as 1 bow’d my knee to thee-— 

Oh! if they still adorn his belt he will remember me. 

But, my beautiful Madonna! w'ben I fed a deep repose 
Glide into my forsaken heart as balm around the rose. 

Unto thy heav’nly face I’ll turn, from the blue w'estern sea, 

And, as I kneel before thy shrine, will seem as calm as thee. 

To thine angelic spirit, at the sunset’s lovely close, 

■lyhen stars are kindling in the sky, and dews embalm tlic rose, 

I’ll offer up the sweetest flow’rs that e’er were wreath'd for thee. 

And pray that thou wilt soon restore my warrior-youth to ino. 


MY AUNT HONOUR. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FEMAI.E ANTIQUARY. 

Dedicated to all “ Old Maids who arc one-aiaUtwcuti/." 


My aunt Honour was for ten years 
the reigning beauty of her native village; 
and, even at the end of that period, 
though the opening charms of early 
youth had gradually ripened into the 
more dignified graces of womanhood, 
and she was a girl no longer, no one 
could say that the change had caused 
that diminution in her personal attrac¬ 
tions which could afford just reason for 
the loss of the title. It was but the 
seasonable expansion of thebud’into the 
flower, and in the eye of every person of 
taste and sense my Aunt Honour was 
a beauty still. How, indeed, could she 
be otherwise, with her graceful contour 
of form and face, her noble line of fea¬ 
tures, brilliant, yet reflective; eyes of 
rich dark hazel; serene brow; coral 
lips; and clear brunette complexion ? 
But unluckily for poor Aunt Honour, 
she had two younger sisters in their 
teens, who, as soon as they were eman¬ 
cipated from boarding-school, began to 
consider the expediency of making con¬ 
quests ; and flndiiig that very few gen¬ 
tlemen paid much attention to them 
when their eldest sister was present, 
they took the trouble of making every 
one acquainted with the precise date of 
her baptismal register; after which 
kind disclosure Aunt Honour lost the 


title of a beauty, and acquired that of 
an old maid. 

This change of style was, I should 
apprehend, rather a trial of patience, in 
the first instance, for Aunt Honour, 
though she had never exhibitetl the 
sliglitcst degree of vanity or nresump- 
tion, on account of the general admira¬ 
tion she had excited, was nevertheless 
pleased with the homage jiaid to her 
cliarms—and it was hanl to feel herself 
suddenly deprived of all her flattering 
privileges at once, and that without t!ie 
reasonable warning which the faithful 
mirror gives of the first indications of 
the sure, yet silent, progress of decay in 
tJiose who arc not so wholly blinded by 
self-conceit as to be insensible to its 
ravages. Time had dealt so gently with 
Aunt Honour, that when the account of 
his takings and leavings were rcckoncil, 
it scarcely appeared that she stood at 
discount—I am inclined to think the 
balance was in her favour; but then I 
had so much reason to love her, that 
perhaps 1 was not an itnpartial judge. 
How, indeed, could I forget her tender 
cherishing care of me in ray bereaved 
and sickly childhood, when by the early 
death of my parents, my brother and 
Hwself being Irft in a comparative state 
of destitution, were thrown upon the 

X 8 
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compassion of my mother’s family. 
This was regarded in the light of a 
serious misfortune by my two young 
aunts, Caroline and Maria, who might 
have instructed gray hairs in lessons of 
worldly wisdom, and both possessed 
what is vulgarly termed a sharp eye for 
the main chance. They calcTilated with 
a clearness and accuracy truly wonder¬ 
ful at their age—for the elder of the 
twain had not completed her eighteenth 
year at the period of which I speak—the 
expense of our board, clothes, education, 
and the general diminution of their com¬ 
forts and chances of forming advan¬ 
tageous matrimonial settlements, vi'hich 
would be occasioned by our residence 
with my grandfather; and they did not of 
course forget the great ]>robability of his 
providing for us in his will, which would, 
naturally, take something from their 
portions of the inheritance. Under the 
influence of such feelings, they not only 
used every means in their power to pre¬ 
vent our reception in their father’s house, 
but after we were, through the influence 
of Aunt Honour, admitted, they treated 
us with a degree of unkindness that ap- 
proachetl to actual persecution. All our 
little faults were repeated by them in 
the most exaggerated terms to my 
grandmother; and, but for the aftectiou- 
ate protection which Aunt Honour ex- 
tenaed towards us, we should have 
experienced much harshness in conse¬ 
quence of these misrepresentations, but 
her tenderness made up to us for all 
deficiencies in other quarters. She was 
to us in the place of mother, father, and 
every other tie of kindred : she was by 
turns our nurse, preceptress, .and play¬ 
fellow. Our love, our duty, oiu: respect, 
were all lavished on her; she was our 
kind aunt, our dear aunt, our good aunt: 
and well do I remember being tied to 
the leg of the table for a whole morning 
by my grandmother, as a punishment for 
exclaiming, in the fulness of iny heart, 
“that she was my pretty aunt, and 
aunts Maria and Caroline were my two 
old ugly cross aunts.” 'I'he rage of the 
injured juniors, by twelve years, may be 
imagined at this rash proof of niy devo¬ 
tion to their eldest sister; nor could 
Aunt Honour, with any degree of pru¬ 
dence or propriety, interfere to avert the 
castigation which my young aunts be¬ 
stowed ^ujKHi me in the shape of boxes 
on tho |p«i numerous to record, in 
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addition to the penance of being con¬ 
fined to the leg of grandmamma’s work¬ 
table. ('onsidering me, however, in the 
light of a martyr in her cause, she made 
me more than ample amends in private 
for all I had suffered, and loaded me with 
the most endearing caresses, while she 
reprovctl me for having said sueh iin- 

S roper things to aunts Caroline and 
laria. 

My grandmother, who, for the misfor¬ 
tune of her husband, was married long 
before she knew how to conduct a house 
with any degree of propriety, was one of 
those foolish women who occasionally 
boast of their own early nuptials to their 
unmarried daughters, with ill-timed re¬ 
marks on their comparative tardiness in 
forming suitable matrimonial alliances, 
which has too often piqued the mortified 
maidens into contracting most unsuita¬ 
ble matches, that they might avoid the 
reproach of celibacy: the fruitful source 
from which so many ill assorted and 
calamitous marriages nave proceeded. 

My grandfather, who had formed a 
very just estimate of his eldest daughter’s i 
merits, was wout to observe, in reply to 
his wife’s constant remark, “ that Ho¬ 
nour would never marry now, poor girl !’* 

“ 'rhoso women who were most emi¬ 
nently qualified to prove excellent wives, 
mothers, and mistresses of families, and 
who were, metaphorically speaking, the 
twenty thousand pound prizes in the 
matrimonial lottery, were generally left 
in the wheel, while the blanks and 
tickets of trifling value were drawn over 
and over again; hut, for his part, lie 
knew so much of men, that he would 
recommend all his daughters to remain 
single." Notwithstanding this declara- '' 
tion of the old gentleman, it was evident 
enough that he was inwardly chagrined 
at the unaccountable circumstance of his 
lovely Honour, his sensible clever girl, 
the pride of his eyes, and the darling of 
his heart, being unniarried at thirty 
yeai-s of age; or as her younger sisters, 
in the insolence of their only attraction, 
youth, called her an “old maid.” 

No! that he would not allow— 

“ thirty”-;-sbe was in the prime of her 
days still, and, in his eyes, as handsome 
as ever;—certainly wiser and better than 
when she was in her teens—far more 
likely to be the choice of a sensible man 
than either of her younger sisters—and 
he would bet a hundr^ guineas that 
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he would be married now before either 
of them. 

Certainly, papa, if wedlock goes by 
turns, she ought to be,” would aunt 
Caroline rejoin, “ for you know she is 
twelve years older than I.” 

“ She might, however, make haste, if 
she thinks of getting married now,” 
would aunt Maria add, with a silly gig¬ 
gle, “ for she is getting quite venerable; 
and, for my part, if I do not marry by 
the time I am one-and-twenty, I am sure 
I shall consider myself an old maid,” 

“ There will be some wisdom in ac¬ 
customing yourself to the title betimes, 
since it may very probably be your por¬ 
tion through life, young lady," retorted 
my grandfather, on one occasion: “ at 
any rate, no man of taste and sense will 
be very likely to prefer you to such a 
woman as your sister Honour.” Hut 
here my grandmother, who always made 
a sort of party with her younger daugh¬ 
ters, interposed, and said, It really 
was quite absurd that Honour should 
put herself so forward in engaging the at¬ 
tention of gentlemen, who might possi¬ 
bly fix their regards on her younger sis¬ 
ters, provided she would but keep a 
little m the background, and remember 
that her day was gone by. She had for 
some unaccountable reason permitted 
several opportunities of forming a good 
establishment to slip by, and now she 
ought to allow her sisters a fair chance 
in their turn, and submit to her own 
destiny with a good grace.” 

And Aunt Honour did submit, not 
only with a good grace, but with a tem¬ 
per perfectly angelical, not only to a 
destiny of blighted hopes and wasted 
feelings, but to all the invidious taunts 
with which it was irabittored by those 
to whom she had been ever ready to ex¬ 
tend her generous kindness, whenever it 
was required. She never hesitated to 
sacrifice her own pleasure, if she thought 
it would be conducive to theirs. Her 
purse, her ornaments, her talents, and 
industry, were at their service on all oc¬ 
casions, and though it was far from 
pleasing to her to be either artfully 
mmeeuvered, or rudely thrust out of her 
place by the juvenile pair, who had 
formed an alliance offensive and de¬ 
fensive against her, yet she did not at¬ 
tempt to contest with them the usurped 
rights and privileges of eldership, or to 
struggle for the ascendancy sue had 


hitherto enjoyed in the family; nor did 
she boast of ner youthful diarms, or the 
multiplicity of her former conquests, in 
reply to the insolence with which she 
was daily annoyed. She was too digni¬ 
fied to appear to regard these things; yet 
doubtless she felt them, and felt them 
keenly, her licart knew its own bitter¬ 
ness yet suiFered it not to overflow in 
angry useless retorts. She kept the 
quiet even tenour of her way, under all 
provocations, with silent magnanimity* 
and sought in the active pcriormance of 
her duties, a resource from vain regrets 
and fruitless repiuings, and if a sigh did 
occasionally escape her it was smothered 
ere fully breathed. 

The village in which we resided was 
one of those dull stagnating sort of 
places in which years pass away without 
any visible change appearing to be 
etfected. The inliabitants were few, 
and these fur the most part beneath us 
in situation ; for my grandfather was a 
man of family, though his fortune was 
inadequate to the expenses attendant on 
entering into that society with which 
alone he would have permitted his wife 
and daughters to mix. Latterly, how¬ 
ever, my two younger aunts contrived to 
engage in a generjd round of expensive 
visiting with the surrounding gentry 
without paying the slightest regard to 
his disapprobation. Their mother uji- 
held them in this line of conduct, and 
had recourse to many painful expedients, 
in order to furnish them with the means 
of a[)pcaring like other young people, as 
•she termed it, and we iiad all to suffer 
the pains and penalties of a stinted 
table in consequence. Aunt Honour 
was of course excluded from all these 
gay doings, and her allowance was very 
irregularly paid, and sometimes wholly 
diverted from its proper channel to sup¬ 
ply her younger sisters with hall dresses, 
or to satisfy the clamorous milliner, 
who would not depart without the pay¬ 
ment of at least a part of the bilks my 
grandmother had imprudently permitted 
her selfish favourites to contract, when 
ready money to procure some indis¬ 
pensable piece of finery, to be worn at 
places of more than ordinary attraction, 
could not be obtained. 

Our house, in former times so quiet 
and respectable, was now the resort of 
the thoughtless, the gay, and the extra¬ 
vagant. Our peace was broken by the 
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domiciliary visits of dujis, to get rid of 
whom a system of falsehood, equivoca¬ 
tion, and blamlishnient, was made use 
of, which rendered our family despicable 
in the eyes of servants, and mean even 
in our own. Aunt Honour reasoned, 
entreated, and represented the evil and 
nioral injustice of these things in vain. 
Her mother told her “ .she was mistress 
of her own house, and would do as she 
thought proper,” and her two sisters in¬ 
formed her, “ that they had no ambition 
to become old maids like her, which 
would infallibly he the case if they w^ere 
confined to the dull solitude Avhich their 
father preserved, and she appeared in¬ 
clined to enforce.” 

Aunt Honour represented, in reply, 
that they were not pursuing a com so 
very likely to lead to the desired goal of 
the temple of Hymen ; and received, in 
return, a retort of more than usual ag¬ 
gravation. She was accused of malice, 
of envy, and an unsisterly desire of de¬ 
priving the youthful maiden.s of the 
pleasure belonging to their time of life; 
and worse than all, of the opportunity of 
becotning happy wives and useful mem¬ 
bers of society. Aunt Honour would have 
aniilcd at the folly of the latter innuen¬ 
does, had she not felt inclined to weep at 
their unkindness. 

In the midst of one of these scenes, of 
now almost daily occurrence, the whole 

E received tickets of invitation to a 
jlven by Sir Edward Grosvenor, in 
honour of having been chosen, after a 
contested election, as one of the repre¬ 
sentatives of his native county. Sir 
Edward Grosvenor, who had passed his 
youth in India, where he had greatly 
signaliccd himself under the banners of 
the Marquis of Hastings, had only re¬ 
cently returned to England, to take pos¬ 
session of his estates on the death of his 
elder brother without heir male. No¬ 
thing could exceed the exultation of my 
maudmotlier and her two youngest 
uaughters, at the prospect of a flattering 
introduction into the house of so distin¬ 
guished a character as their wealthy baro¬ 
net neighbour, of whom fame reported 
noble things, and who was a very hand¬ 
some man in the prime of life, not ex¬ 
ceeding, as the date of his birth in the 
baronetege of England stated, his six- 
and-thirticUi year. 

Visions of a title, equipage, and wealth, 
floated over the brains of Aunts Caro- 
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line and Maria, as their delighted eyes 
glanced over the tickets. There was 
hut one drawback to these felicitous an¬ 
ticipations—the difficulty of procuring 
dresses suitable for such an occasion. 

I’hey looked in eager inquiry at their 
mother ; she shook her head. I can¬ 
not do any thing to forward your 
wishes," said she, “ for reasons too ob¬ 
vious to you both: "—but after a pause 
she added, “ Your sister Honour can 
assist you if she pleases.” 

'J'hey both turned to Honour with im¬ 
ploring glances. ” In this instance it 
will not he in my pow’cr,” observed Ho¬ 
nour, gravely. 

” You have only just received your 
quarterly allowance from your father,” 
said her mother. 

” 1 have already apjnopriatcd part of 
the sum to the purchase of a few neces¬ 
saries for my orphan nephew and niece,” 
replied she, “ and the residue, which 
would he qtiite inadequate for your pur¬ 
pose, will be barely sufficient to supply 
me with a simple dress of book-muslin, 
with shoes and gloves, requisite for this 
occasion.” 

” For this occasion!” echoed both 
her sisters in a breath ; “ surely you do 
not think of going to the ball.” 

“Why not?” demanded Honour, 
calmly. 

“ You are so—” 

“ Old, you would sfty, Caroline,” 
continued iV.unt Honour coolly, finish¬ 
ing the sentence for her; “ only, as you 
happen to want money of me to-day, 
you are rather more cautious of wound¬ 
ing my feelings than is usual with you.” 

“ Well, but really. Honour, I do not 
see what good your going to a ball would 
do.”—“ None,” interposed her mother, 

and I thought you had given up these 
sort of things long ago.” 

“ Is it not your intention to accept 
the ticket which Sir Edward Orbsvenor 
has sent for you, mamma ? ” asked Ho¬ 
nour. 

“ Of course it is; your sisters could 
not, with any degree of propriety', go 
without me.”^ 

“ Then I shall do myself the pleasure 
of accompanying you,” said Honemr, 
quietly. 

The elder sisters of Cinderella USver 
said more insulting things to that far- 
famed heroine of fairy lore, to prevent 
her from trying her chance in fitting the 
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glaas-slipj^, than were uttered by Ca¬ 
roline and Maria to deter Aunt Honour 
from going to the ball. She listened to 
them with her usual mildness of temper, 
yet pe^vered in her resolution. 

1 think 1 never saw her look so beau¬ 
tiful as on that eventful evening, when 
attired in modest, simple elegance, she 
was led by my grandfather to the car- 
riago, in spite of all opposition from the 
adverse parties. I, of course, was not 
included in the party; but I call rt adily 
imagine that the surprise and'envy of 
the inortided sisters of Cinderella, on en¬ 
tering the room where the hitherto de¬ 
spised victim of their persecutions was 
dancing with her princely partner, did 
not exceed that of my juvenile aunts, 
W'hen they beheld the hero of the night— 
the gallant and admired Sir Edward 
Grosvenor—greet old Honour, as they 
disparagingly styled their elder, with 
the deferential yet tender air of a lover; 
and passing over, not only tlicinsclves, 
hut many others of the young, the fair, 
the highborn stars of the evening, and 
entn-ating to open the hall with her— 
a distinction which was modestly de¬ 
clined by her, with equal swe<‘tness and 
propriety, on the plea that there svero 
otheis of high rank present, who were, 
according to etiquette, better entitled to 
that honour. 

“Honour!” exclaimed the gallant 
knight of the shire, gently possessing 
himself of her unrcluctant hand ; “ the 
Honour, I trust, is mine; I have long,” 
he added, in a whisi>er that was meant 
for no other ear than hers, sighed to 
possess this Honour, of which toe cold 
considerations of rank and etiquette can 
never possess sufficient power to deprive 
me.” 

Can any one believe that Aunt Ho¬ 
nour was fastidious enough to examine 
too critically the merits of the nun which 
a, faithful lover, under such circum¬ 
stances, ventured on her name? 

There was not, perhaps, one lady in 
the room that would not have been 
proud of being the woman to whom Sir 
Edward Grovesnor addressed that whis¬ 
pered compliment; hut there was none 
to wlioro tt vras so well due as to her 
whmn he delighted to honour; for she 
was the love of his youth, who, for his 


sake, had faithfully endured years of 
expectation and delay, with no other 
assurance of his remembrance and con¬ 
stancy than that hope which keeps alive 
despair, and survives all the fading 
flowers of youthful aflection—that fond 
reliance on his regard, which would not 
suffer her to imagine that he could be 
false or forgetful. Nor was the object 
of such devoted love undeserving of 
feelings like tlicse. He too had had his 
sufferings: he had emlured paternal 
wrath, expulsion from his home, years 
of exile, of poverty, and of suspense. 

“ But it is all over now," he whis¬ 
pered, as he dashed an intrnsivc tear 
from liis sunburned cluM'k. “ 1 .suffered 
for Honour ! 1 fought for Honour! and 
the residue of my days will, I trust, be 
passed with Honour 1 ” 

It Avas a proud day for my grand¬ 
father, Avheii he bestowed his beloved 
daughter on Sir I-idward (Irosvenor at 
the marriage altar ; and he did not fail 
to take due credit to himself on the veri¬ 
fication of his prediction. As for my 
aunts Caroline and Maria, 1 think I had 
better s.ay nothing of their feelings on 
tile occasion ; hut, for the warninji of 
such of the juvenile readers of these 
pages who may feel inclined, in the 
th(mghtle!5.s presumption of early youth, 
to brand older—ami, perchance, fairer 
females than themselves—with the con¬ 
temptuous epithet of old maids, I feel 
myself compelled to record the mortify¬ 
ing fact, that the.se two luckless sisters 
of my honovtred mother remain at this 
moment spinsters of forty and forty-two 
years standing, and have acted as brides¬ 
maids to Lady Grovesnor's youngest 
daughter, without one opportunity hav¬ 
ing oftered to cither of them of changing 
their forlorn condition. 

So far, however, from voluntarily as¬ 
suming the name of old maids, if un¬ 
married at one-and-twenty, as they en¬ 
gaged to do when in the fulness of their 
self-conceit they imagined such a cir¬ 
cumstance out of the bounds of human 
possibility, neither of them will adfttow- 
iedge the'title at forty; on the conlfaiT* 
they endeavour to conceal the ravages 
of time under the aflTeefation and airs of 
excessive youtlrfulness. 
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BY MRS. TURNBULL. 

’Tis our last night of meeting 
My pretty Annette, 

But the Yow I have plighted, 
ril never forget; 

So dry up thy tears, love. 

And listen to me; 

E'er the spring-time returns, love. 
I'll come back to thee. 

How slowly the seasons 
To her pass'd away, 

Now hoping—now fearing, 

She number'd each day. 

Till the spring with its garlands 
Came fresh as before. 

But that false-hearted lover 
Was never seen more. 


UNPUBLISHED TALES OF THE ARABIAN NIGHTS, 

No. VI. 

ALISCHAR AND SMAUAODINE. 


In the province of Khorassan dwelt 
a very rich merchant, who became the 
father of an only son on the «lay that 
he attained his sixtieth year. He could 
scarcely expect, in the common course 
of nature, to see Alischar, for so he 
named the child, arrive at years of 
maturity. He died fifteen years after 
the birth of his son, having, on his 
deathbed, bestowed on him the most 
sage counsels for the government of his 
future life, intermingled with verses 
that breathed the purest moral senti¬ 
ments. In less than a year after this 
loss Alischar was likewise bereft of his 
mother by death. 

Alischar passed tlie entire year that 
succeeded the death of his parents with¬ 
out violating once the sage maxims he 
had received from his dying father, and 
continued the commerce that had en¬ 
riched the old man in the same shop. 
By degrees, however, he began to relax 
fropi the strictness of his mom conduct, 
to firequent the company of dissipated 
youtig people, and was led into such 
enormous expenses that the treasures of 


the whole earth would not have satisfied 
his extravagance. 

He was soon reduced to sell his shop 
and every article of clothing and furni¬ 
ture he possessed, retaining nothing he 
could call his own but a house with 
bare walls and the raiment he wore. 
One day he found himself without the 
means of procuritig a morsel of bread, 
and went out with the intention of soli¬ 
citing a small loan from one of the com¬ 
panions of his riots. Before he put in 
practice this mendicant resolution, his 
progress was stopped by a ^eat crowd 
that he found assembled in a circle. 
Curiosity led him to observe what was 
going forward, and he perceived in the 
midst a female slave of the lupst elegant 
form, whose cheeks were of the colour 
of anemones, and the elegance of whose 
movements resembled the waving of an 
arbour of ban,* No sooner diR Alisehar 
behold this exquisite person than he 
loved^ her to desperation. Ndther 
knowing what to do or to say, he re¬ 
mained iramovahly fixed on the same 
spot, gazing upon her. Those who stir- 


* Iq Arabic, the weeping willow. 
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rounded him, being still ignorant of his 
ruin, doubted not that he came there 
to purchase the fair slave. Presently 
the crier approached her, and com¬ 
menced his song of sale with the usual 
formula. 

" Great merchants! rich citizens! 
people of the town and of the desert! 
what do you offer for this slave, who 
is beautiful enough for the sovereign of 
the moon, her name is Sinaragdine, and 
her reputation is a pearl untouched. 
Make your offers, small or great?” 

At first the biddings amounted to no 
more than five hundred and twenty-five 
ducats, when there arrived an aged man, 
named Raschideddin, who squinted, 
hopped, and had many other revolting 
deformities. This personage, at one 
bidding, brought the price to a thousand 
ducats. The crier waited a moment, 
but found that all the other bidders 
remained silent, and he asked the master 
of the slave if he was contented with 
the old man’s offer. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ on condition 
that the fair slave herself approves of 
it, as I have solemnly promised never 
to sell her to a master that she dis¬ 
likes." 

The crier inten’ogated the fair slave; 
but no sooner did she perceive the figure 
of the old man, than she hid her eyes, 
exclaiming— 

" Alla, keep me from him; knowest 
not thou this passage from an ancient 
poet— 

“ lie is so ugly'that his mule refuses to 
adraure, the poor animal is frightened at 
the hideous load he has to carry.” 

'fhe crier then presented to heranother 
merchant, a man somewhat advanced in 
ears, but who had dyed his beard 
lack; this person offered for her nine 
hundred and fifty ducats. 

“ You are a fool,” said she to the 
crier". “ You would deliver me to that 
washed sepulchre. By Alla, he must 
have spent the whole day at bis toilette 
before be, could apply the colour proper 
to dye hiai l^ayd.” 

" Wretch,” said the merchant to the 
criei’j “ it seems that you have come 
to-dj^ to the market for the purpose 
of affronting all the honest people in 
the city with the injurious speeches of 
this vixen." 

These words he accompanied with a 


violent buffet. The crier in despair 
turned to Smaragdine, saying— 

I never saw a wickeder creature 
than you arc. You ought to be the 
means of gaining me my bread, instead 
of which you draw on me a shower of 
blows." 

He then presented another merchant, 
who had offered nine hundred ducats 
for her. 

“ Sahib,” said the crier, “ you have 
seen how this madcap has treated those 
wlu) preceded you. I pray you do not 
puui^ me for the virulence of her 
tongue.” 

'J’he moment Smaragdine gave a glance 
at this new customer, she asked him if 
he had a knife. 

Yes, my beauty,” replied he, what 
is it wanted for ?” 

“ To trim your nose into a little rea¬ 
sonable pro]mrtion—for it is longer than 
it ought to be.” 

Then turning to the crier, she said, 
“ Are you utterly bereft of all under¬ 
standing ? First you bring me two old 
men, on the brink of the grave—and 
now a fright, who has a nose and chin 
without end.” 

Another buyer advanced, who had a 
long beard. 

“ Knowest thou not, miserable crier," 
she said, " that the length of the wit i.s 
always in inverse proportion to that of 
the beard? This beard is like a night 
in winter—long, dark, and cold.” 

The owner of the beard retreated full 
of wrath, and seizing the crier by the 
collar, shook him violently to vent his 
di.splcasure. 

The crier now lost all patience. He 
led the fair slave to her master, assuring 
him that no one would buy a woman 
with £0 untamcablc a tongue. At this 
moment Sinaragdine spied out Alischar, 
who was passionately gazing on her. 

" Who is that young man in the 
amber-coloured caftan, and what has 
he bidden for me ?” 

He is the son of a merchant lately 
deceased in this town, and guessing 
your proper value has net bidden' a 
drachm for you,” replied the crier. 

“ Friend,^* said tne master of Stna- 
ragdine, approaching Alischar, *" you 
see the beauty of this slave, she lias 
received the most finished education, 
which has improved the wit and elo¬ 
quence with wmeh nature has endowed 
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her. I swear to jrou that she reads tlie 
Koran in seven different languages, she 
writes in seven different characters with 
rare elegance, she embroiilers in silk 
and in gold; and your money will be 
returned to you solely by the work of 
her hands. Oh what happiness to pos¬ 
sess so pure a pearl! at so low a price 
as nine hundred ducats/’ continued he, 
kissing Alischar’s hands, and that you 
should be favoured by her inclination 
in particular!" 

Alischar could hardly refrain from 
laughing at this address. 

“ How,” said he to hiins«»lf, is it 
I who have not*wherewithal to procure 
me a morsel of food—^is it I that am 
called upon to buy this bargain ? Hy 
the Prophet, if this beauty were bestowed 
upon me for nought, 1 have not the 
means of buying her a breakfast!” 

He made no reply to the slavc-iner- 
chant, but hung down bis head, for he 
felt ashamed of owning that it was im¬ 
possible for him to accept the pro¬ 
posal. 

When the fair Sinaragdinc saw his 
hesitation, she manifested the most 
lively iinpatii nco. 

Leu«l me/’ she cried, “ instantly ,to 
this young man; 1 see I must converse 
with him before he determines to jmr- 
chase me, for I am determined to belong 
to him alone.” 

I'he crier took her by the hand, and 
conducted her to Alischar. 

“ Uelovcd of my soul,” said she, 
“ wilt thou not buy me ?” 

Instead of reply, Alischar shook his 
head sorrowfully. 

« Perhaps/’ said she, “ you find me 
too dear, will you give eight hundred 
ducats for me?" 

No.” 

“ Seven hundred ?” 

" No.” 

• Six hundred?” 

No, no 1” 

Site diminished in this way, till she 
came down to a hundrctl ducats, receiv¬ 
ing always the came reply; at last he 
siud— 

I do not possess a hundred ducats.” 

** Perhaps*" said Smaragdiae, “ you 
have four score, you can then pay the 
rest another day.” 

" My queen,” interrupted Alischar, 
hastily. 1 have neither silver nor gold. 
■ml dq Bht poetess the smallest: coin in 


the world. You must, therefore, find 
another buyer.” 

“ 33o exactly what I tell you/’ said 
the fair slave. “ Strike one of your 
hands in mine, pass the other arm round 
n>y waist, and say that the bargain is 
concluded, and that you will go home 
and fetch the purchase money.” 

Alischar did as she directed, and 
Smaragdine drew from her finger a 
beautiful ruby ring and gave it to Alis- 
char. 

Take this," sbe said, it was the 
gift of a friend, and is my own. Sell 
it in the bazaar for a thousand ducats, 
pay my master nine hundred, and keep 
the rest for present expenses.” 

Alischar followed her directions im¬ 
plicitly, and could hardly believe his 
own happiness when Smaragdine was 
delivered up to him. APhen He brought 
her to Iiis own house, she found therein 
neitiler sofa, table, carpet, nor stool; 
neither kettle nor spit to cook a dinner, 
nor dish nor plate to put it in. Sina- 
ragdine sent Alischar to purchase the 
most needful articles of furniture, and 
when he returned, she bcslirretl herself 
so actively in their domestic arrange¬ 
ments, that Alischar found her one of 
the best of wives, notwithstanding her 
beauty aurl acquirements. 

Tlic next morning, Smaragdine set 
to work in good earnest to embroider 
tapestry; .she imitated flowers so ex¬ 
quisitely that they seemed to grow, and 
birds so well that the beholders were 
rtady to listen for their songs. She 
employed eight days on her work, and 
at the end of that time requested her 
husband to carry the tapestry to the 
bazaar for sale. He sold it for a good 
jn-ice, and thus l^ey lived very comfort¬ 
ably during an entire twelvemonth, 
without a single cloud intervening to 
interrupt their felicity. 

One day Alischar carried a piece of 
tapestry to the bazaar, which was the 
most beautiful tliat Smaragdine had 
ever worked; as soon as it was dis¬ 
played, a Christian .offered him sixty 
ducats for it. But Alkchar had tahcn 
a secret aversion for the Christian ; 
and would, not sell him the tapestry, 
first demanding sixty-five ducats for it, 
then seventy, and at last refused to, let 
him have it for a hundred. 

Give him the tapestry,” said the 
(ati&tf ** nihat strange conduct is this, 
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tnd what harm can arise to you from 
his being the buyer?" 

Alischar followed the advice of the 
crier, and agreed, much against his own 
inclination, to give up the tapestry, and 
receive the hundred ducats; he then 
took his way to his own home, but 
when he was about to enter, he per¬ 
ceived that the Christian had followed 
him, and coming up, asked him to give 
him a cup of water, as he was ready 
to die with thirst. Although Alischar’s 
mind misgave him that this man meant 
him no good, yet he knew that there 
would rest an eternal reproach against 
him if he refused this slight act of hos¬ 
pitality; he therefore went into the house 
to get a pitcher of water. 

“ Where hast thou been all this time?” 
said Smaragdine; “ I know not why, 
but a sorrowful presentiment hung over 
me that we should, ere long, be sei)a- 
rated. My joy, therefore, at thy return 
is extreme—but vvhat art thou going to 
do with that pitcher of water ?” 

I go to the gate to relieve one who 
faints with thirst, and will return to 
thee in an instant, my dearest Smarag¬ 
dine.” 

He hastily descended the stair, and 
found the Christian, whom he had left 
without, seated in the porch of the 
house. 

"What do you there, dog?" ex¬ 
claimed Alischar. • 

" Pardon, master,” replied the Chris¬ 
tian, " I was forced to seat myself out 
of the rays of the sun, being quite worn 
with fatigue and thirst." 

Alischar gave him a cup of water, 
at the same time bidding mm depart 
instantly, but finding that he still tarried 
he reiterated his walning to leave his 
door. 

" Those will be blessed,” said the 
other, who do not refuse at their gates 
a cup of water to the thirs^, or a mor¬ 
sel oi bread to those that famish. My 
thirst is appeased, it is true, but 1 now 
feel a devouring hunger; give me, I 
pray you, a little piece of bread and 
some onions^l ask for no more." 

" Get away with thee," replied Alis- 
char; 1 have no such things in my 
house." 


" Nevertheless/* observed the Chris¬ 
tian, " you have just received a han- 
dreci ducats from me, you therefore 
cannot be so inhospitable as to refuse 
sending to buy a little bread and a few 
onions for my refreshment.” 

" How 1 am tormented by this man," 
muttered Alischar to himself, " 1 wish 
I had never touched his hundred du¬ 
cats.” 

“ I beg that you will nin quickly,” 
cried the Christian, throwing himself on 
the ground, "for the torture of this 
huimer is insupportable, and if you 
would not have the scandal of a stran¬ 
ger expiring from want at your gate, 
bring me a crust of black bread, or even 
a handful of meal.” 

Thus urged, Alischar unwillingly de- 
partetl, and returned laden with roast 
meat, pastry, honey, fruit, and bread. 

" How is this?" said the Christian, 
" I begged a crust, and, behold, you 
bring me provision enough to feed ten 
people ; at least you W'ill do me the 
honour to eat with mo?” 

" Kat by thysilf," answered Alischar. 

" But, my lord,” returned the Cliris- 
tian, " is it not said by some of your 
poets and wise men of old, that ho who 
eats not with his guest is base born ?" 

AlLschar could not sufter any sus]»i- 
cion to rest on the legitimacy of his 
birth, he therefore sat down to eat with 
the Christian. 

At the end of the repast, the Chris¬ 
tian took one of th.o finest fruits, and 
dexterously put therein a dose of the 
nepenthe of Crete,* mixed with opium 
strong enough to lay an ele])liant aweep. 

“ I conjure thee," he said to Alis- 
char, " to accept at my hand the half of 
this most excellent fruit.” 

After all that the Christian had said 
about the duties of hospitality, Alischar 
could not refuse; but, directly he tasted 
it, he fell on the ground deprived of 
sensation, 

Then the Cliristian went out, softly 
locking the inner door, and taking the 
key, he hurried to announce the suee^s 
of his enterprise to his brother, who 
was the same liaschideddin, one of the 
merchants who had bidden for Smarag¬ 
dine, a Mussulman by profesaion, but a 


* BindJ, in the plural rdieodji is, without doubt, the same plant as the nepenthe of 
Homer, which has caused so much embarrassment to his commentators. It la produced 
from the hyoacffamu^, a narcotic plant, to which all the wonderful qualities proceed by 
the nepenthe, presented by Helen, are attributed by the Arabs.—Note iy M. Mamiker< 
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Christian in the bottom of his heart. 
It was he who had invented this strata¬ 
gem to get possession of Smaragdinc. 
Ills brother now summoned his daves, 
and mounting his mule, soon arrived at 
the house of Alischar. The slaves car¬ 
ried off Sraaragdine, vowing that if she 
uttered the least cry they would kill her 
instantly, and brought her before the 
old Raschideddin. 

‘^Ah, witch," exclaimed the wicked 
old man, “ I have thee, at last, in my 
power. By Isa and Mary, I swear, thou 
slialt not escape me, and thou shalt in¬ 
stantly become a Christian, or I will 
cut thee in a thousand pieces.” 

** Do so, if thou wilt, and I will yet 
remain in the Mussulman faith." 

The wicked Raschideddin ordered his 
slaves to beat Smaragdine cruelly, but at 
every blow she cried out— 

“ There is no God but Alla, and Ma¬ 
homet is his prophet.” I'hc slaves 
were ordered to convey her to the 
kitchen, to employ her in servile offices, 
to give her notning to cat, nor allow her 
a moment’s repose. 

When the unhappy Alischar reco¬ 
vered, and found that the Christian had 
departed, and the door was locked,he was 
obliged to enter his own house forcibly 
in search of Smaragdinc. He found 
her not. After making all the apart¬ 
ments ring again with her name, he be¬ 
came convinced of his loss, and aban¬ 
doned himself to an agony of grief; he 
tore his vestments, and taking a stone 
in each hand, rushed into the streets, 
striking himself violently on tlic head 
and breast, crying in a deplorable tone, 

Ob, Smaragdine! Smaragdine !” 

The children gathered round him, 
and followed him ; every body he met 
made hint recount his misfoi'tunes, and 
the whole town felt commiseration for 
his distre^. Whilst wandering in this 
sad state, he encountered an old woman, 
whoperceived, by his frantic, demeanour 
that be was an unfortunate lover, and 
pitying his case, demanded the cause of 
his despair; when she beard the detail 
she said. 

My son, I feel for your grief, per¬ 
haps I may be of service to you. Go, 
buy me one of those baskets in which 
the baker.s carry out their bread ; fill it 
full of various trifling articles, such as 
women buy; I will take them through 
the city, to all the harems, and 1 flatter 
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myself, shall soon gain some tidings for 
you of your lost Smaragdine.” 

Transported with the hope that diis 
offer raised in his breast, Alischar 
kissed the hands of the old woman, and 
set about procuring her all she required* 
She went round the city with her has** 
ket. and at last arrived at the house of 
the wicked old Christian. 

She came precisely at the time that 
the slaves of Raschideddin were ill-treat* 
ing Smaragdine, according to their mas¬ 
ter’s commands. 

“ "What has this poor thing done,” 
said the old woman, compassionately, 
that you beat her thus.^” 

“ We do it very much against our 
inclinations,” replied tlie slaves, “ but 
we must obey our master.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the old woman, 

“ have some little mercy, and at least 
do not beat her but when your master 
is present. Oblige me by untying her 
hands and giving her a little food.’’ 

The slaves, wlto were far from being 
hard-hearted, unbound Smaragdine, 
and left her alone with the old wo¬ 
man for an instant, who, profiting by 
the opportunity, told her to hold her* 
self in readiness that night, when Alis¬ 
char would approach the window and 
carry her off on his shoulders. The 
good old woman then hurried to Alis¬ 
char, to announce her discovery, and 
prepare him for the adventure. 

Alischar felt as if a heavy load were 
taken from his heart, at hearing this 
recital ; he hurried to recognise the 
house in which his beloved was im¬ 
mured, and seated himself near it in an 
obscure corner, from which he could 
view the window nt which Smaragdine 
was to appear, (Ktennined not to stir 
from the spot till die appointed hour. 
Alischar, from the moment of bis loss, 
had neither slept night nor day; his eyes 
were heavy with tears and watching, 
and the consequence was, that as he s^ 
quiet and alone in his corner at night¬ 
fall, he fell into a profound sleep. 

A thief happened to be prowling past*' 
at the hour apjxiinted fotr the rdease of- 
Smaragdine; throwing his eyes here 
and there in search of prey, he tqiied 
out Alischar' sleeping in his comer> and 
seeing that he had a good turban, stole 
it off his head, and put ijl; on. At that 
moment Smaragdine approached the 
window, and, deceived oy the tutbany 
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believed, in the obscurity, she saw her 
beloved below. 

“ Hist, hist!” said she, in a whisper¬ 
ing voice, I am ready to descend.’^ 

“ Here is an odd adventure,” said the 
thief to himself, I will profit by it, 
however.” Then, mounting on the 
window, he took Smaragdine in his 
arms, and fled with the rapidity of 
lightning. 

While he was carrying her along at 
this prodigious rate, Smaragdine ex¬ 
claimed. 

What extraordinary strength is 
thine; the old woman tohl me that 
thou wert so worn by grief and watch¬ 
ing that thou couldst scarcely stand.” 
The thief did not reply, and Sinarag- 
dine, somewhat alarmed, put her hand 
on his face, and encountered rough mus- 
tachoes, which she knew Alischar had 
not, and finding she was in the clutches 
of some stranger, she made tlie air ring 
with screams of Who art thou i who 
art thou ?" 

“ Silence!” replied the thief, in a 
I fierce tone, “ I am Ilirvan the Kourdc, 
and 1 belong to the band of Alnncd cd 
Deouf. We are forty in all, as good 
fellows as myself; thou wilt pass thy 
time agreeably enough with us, my sul¬ 
tana.” 

When Smaragdine saw what a fright¬ 
ful adventure she was engaged in she 
struck her breast, and commended her 
soul to Alla, and her body to the pro¬ 
phet. 

The thief kept on at the same round 
pace, till he carried her to the mouth of 
a cavern, which was the place of rendez¬ 
vous for the whole band, and from 
which the captain's molher came out to 
receive tliera. That same night the 
robbers had spoiled and assassinated a 
traveller, whose horse and arms were 
tied in the entrance of the cavern, and 
his body laid in a heap beside them. 
Smaragdine casting a frightened look 
around her, noticed these things.' The 
young thi^ presented Smaragdine to 
the captain’s mother, and bidding her 
take care of her, went off in search of 
new adventures. 

^ Ah, child,” said the old woman, 
" what a happy destiny is yours; you 
will be adorra by the whole band, and 


will reign over them like a queen. Ah, 
what a nue thing it is to he young.” 

“ Yt“s,” replied Smaragdine, dis¬ 
sembling her thoughts, ” but 1 assure 
you that 1 should bo ten times more 
beautiful and worthy of their admira¬ 
tion, if I could refresh myself with the 
bath. Have you the conveniences for 
it 

” I will prepare all things for you,” 
answered the old woman, “ and you 
will then shine out like the moon at 
full 

After Smaragdine had bathed, she 
proposed to the old woman to take the 
bath as well. " 1 love it passionately," 
said the old hag, “ but 1 have no one to 
attend on me.” 

“ I will do you that service with 
pleasure, mother,” said Smaragdine, re¬ 
joicing in the prospect of her plans suc¬ 
ceeding. 

The old woman entered the hath, 
and Smaragdine rubbed her, and per¬ 
formed all the offices of a bath-woman 
so well, that a profound sleep, the natu¬ 
ral conse(iuences of bathing, fell on her, 
and left the ])risoner at liberty to do 
what she would.” 

Smaragdine immediately arrayed her¬ 
self in the dress and arms of tlic mur¬ 
dered traveller, and mounting his horse, 
traversed the desert at full speed, with¬ 
out knowing whither she ’went. Next 
morning she found herself in a wild and 
savage looking country, hut saw no sign 
of human habitation. However, slio 
dug up some roots to appease her own 
hunger, ‘and discovered water and pas¬ 
ture for her horse. She continued her 
route for ton days, and on the (deventh 
saw at a distance a very fine city before 
her. As she drew near, an immense 
crowd of both horse and foot issued from 
the gates to meet her, and falling pros¬ 
trate before her, saluted her as the sultan 
and king that the favour of heaven had 
sent them. Every one clapped their 
hands and cried *‘^Uiih i/aoimmr y sotit- 
tan'* that is to say, ” May God give 
the victory to our sultan ! King of the 
world, be yonr arrival blessed.” 

What does all this mean?" de¬ 
manded Smaragdine, in great astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Learn, Sire," replied the great 


* This acclamation is used to this day in Egypt, and the inhabitants of the country 
thus saluted in tuin the French, English, and Turkish armies .—of M. Homimt. 
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chamberlain, ^Uhat our late king having 
died witliout children or relatives, in 
order to prevent a civil war on account 
ot‘ the succession, it was agreed that the 
people should go forth from the gates 
and salute the first stranger that Provi¬ 
dence sent in their way as their king. 
Praises be to Alla! who has sent us a 
monarch like you ; for you have the ap¬ 
pearance of no ordinary person, although 
we must have paid homage to the most 
unworthy, if destiny had sent such in 
our way.” 

You arc right in your surmises,” re¬ 
plied Smaragdinc, with an air of dig¬ 
nity; “1 am, in fact, of no obscure 
lineage, but I do not choose to reveal my 
family, because 1 am at variance with 
them,' and have betaken me to roam the 
world in search of adventures; and I see 
one has befallen me not unworthy of my 
notice." 

Meantime, Smaragdine made her tri¬ 
umphal entry into the town. She opened 
the treasury of the late king, ami distri¬ 
buted considerable sums in presents to 
the people and army. Her beauty and 
charming manners won all hearts; but 
whilst every one was intoxicated with 
joy, Smaragdine sighed in secret for her 
beloved Alischar. The court were de¬ 
lighted with the wisdom and graces of 
their sovereign ; all were plcascu but the 
ladies of the harem, and they, finding 
that their charms failed to captivate the 
heart of their young monarch, who pre¬ 
ferred passing the time in prayer and 
study to their company, exclaimed per¬ 
petually—** What a pity it is our sultan 
should he a devotee r 

A whole year had now fled away since 
Smaragdine had last heard tell of Alis¬ 
char. On the first day of the second 
year she called together the chief vizirs 
and officers, and commanded that a vast 
dome should be cotjstructed, capable of 
holding all her subjects, with proper 
seats ror the nobles and eminent per¬ 
sons. 

When it was finished, the king gave 
a grand fete to all his subjects, and be¬ 


stowed on the most worthy habit* of ho« 
nour, and made an ordinance, that on- 
the first of every new moon, high and 
low should, in like manner, meet to¬ 
gether, and pass the day in feasting and 
rejoicing ; and on pain of death, every 
one was forbidden to open a shop, or 
transact any of their afiaira on that fes¬ 
tival.” 

Smaragdine began to draw some hope 
that, from this arrangement, she should 
one day hear tidings of her dear Alis¬ 
char. While the people were feasting, 
a man rose np to reach for a plate of 
rice and milk, flavoured with sugar and 
cinnamon. 

“Art thou not ashamed,” said hia 
neighbour to him, “ to be such a glut¬ 
ton as to want that large plate all to thy¬ 
self?—why art thou not contented with 
that which is before thee ?” 

** Because," replied the other, “ I do 
not love ragouts, and that is precisely 
the dish which is nearest to me.” 

“lam certain," said the first speaker 
in his beard, to the person who sat on 
his other side, “ that this dog is a Chris¬ 
tian, and that this is his fast-day.” 

Smaragdine, seated above all, and at¬ 
tentively watching the assembly, lost 
nothing that passed, and she commanded 
the man to be brought before her whu 
wanted to reach the plate of rice. The 
people ceased from eating, to observe 
what was going forward. 

“ What is thy name ?’' asked Smarsg- 
diiio, of the man who was brought before 
her, “ and what was thy motive in enter¬ 
ing my dominions ?” 

This wretch, who wore a white tar- 
hail, the use of which is only permitted 
to true believers, replied, 

** I am called Ali; 1 am a weaver by 
trade, and 1 come here to exercise my 
profession." 

** Bring me," cried Smaragdine, ** my 
geometric table of rotnla* and my steel 
pen ; I will then make the truth as clear 
as noon-day," 

Her attendants brought them, and 
after studying a little while, Smars^dine 


♦ Itomla or rc»»l- This word, which in Arabic signifies sand in generid, but signifies 
in this place prepared sand, on which are traced a number of points, that sm’C for a spe¬ 
cies of divination, wliich we call geomancy, and the Persians, Amhs, and Turks, 
alrand,' These points, disposed in a certain numher of unequal line*, are likewise written 
with pfen qn paper, and those Who divine by this means are called mmal. Some of the 
Orihundf aseribe the invention 6f this art to Edris^ some to Enoch, and sOOM to 
proph^ Daniel, 
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raised bar liand> and said to the Btran> 
Ker» 

Thou liest, dog!—thou art a Chris¬ 
tian, and hast come hither with the most 
culpable intentions. Confess, or I will 
have thee put to the torture.” 

“ Pardon,” cried the Christian, who 
was the same man that had deceived 
Alischar, and now stood aghast at his 
secret crimes being discovered by tlic 
mysterious powers of the romla, “ par¬ 
don, O great king!—I confess myself 
to be a Christian.” 

Smaragdine ordered him to be put to 
death, and his body thrown to the fowls 
of the air. All the i)coi)le were struck 
with admiration at the wisdom of their 
young king, and were astonished at his 
profound skill in astrology. 

On the first day of the next month, 
the festival took place as before, only ibc 
king issued an ordinance, that whoever 
attempted to cat from any dish but that 
set before them, should be put to death. 

The nobles assemhle»l, the troops were 
under arms, and the people arranged 
'A themselves round the table, and the king, 
seated on his throne, attentively observed 
all that went forward. Soon after, a 
stranger passing through the town, was 
surprised at this grand festival, and asked 
a woman what it meant. Slie told him 
the nature of the assembly, and that 
every one was welcome to cat at the 
public tables; but forgot to add, that 
those who touched any disli excepting 
the one before them incurred the penalty 
of death. The moment the stranger 
was seatetl, he reached across two or 
three to seize a distant dish which tempted 
his appetite.” 

“Hold, hold!" exclaimed a thousand 
voices at once, “ or thou wilt be hanged.” 

This stranger, whose conscience was 
not very clear, believed that his crimes 
were discovered, and prepared to fly, but 
was instantly caught, and brought before 
the king.” 

“ Who are you ?” asked the king. 

** My name is Osman,” sskl the stran¬ 
ger, 1 am a gardener, apd I came to 
this city to get my bread by the labour 
of my hands.” 

“Go," said the king to his slaves, 
“ fetch my table of romta, and my steejl 
pen, and the truth will very soon ap¬ 
pear.” . 

Smaragdine began to calculate, then 
looking npj regarded tlie stranger atten¬ 


tively for some minutes in silence, and 
at len|j;th said— 

“ Tiiou best, wretch !—thy name is 
Hirvan the Kourde ; thou art a thief by 
profession, and hast come hither with 
evil intent, against my people. Confess, 
or thou shalt be tortured." 

Hirvan turned pale, his tongue fal¬ 
tered, and his teeth chattered; at last ho 
avowed tlie truth. 'I'he king sentenced 
him to death immediately, and after the 
sentence w,is executed, the jieople s.it 
down to table with fresh appetite, ad¬ 
miring the sagacity and justice of their 
young king. 

On the first day of the third njonth, 
the usual preparations were inatlc, they 
got ready the tables and the gibbet; the 
great assembled, the people placed them¬ 
selves in order, and the king was en¬ 
throned. Soon after, a stranger pre¬ 
sented himself, who was ignorant of the 
law of the country, and began to reach 
across the tables for a dish that he pre¬ 
ferred to the meat before him. He was 
immediately seized and brought to the 
king, who asked him the same questions 
that he had proposed to the other trans¬ 
gressors. 

“ My name is Resim," replied the 
stranger, “ and 1 am a poor dervise.” 

“ Let them bring me my romla table,” 
said the king. They obeyed; and, after 
tlie usual .study, Smaragdine regarded 
the culprit for some time attentively, 
then said, 

“ Thou best, dog!—thy name is Ras- 
chideddin ; thou dost outwardly profess 
Isliimism, hut art in secret a Christian. 
Avow the truth, or expect the torture.” 

In fact, he was Raschideddin, who, after 
the flight of Smaragdine, had betaken 
himself to searcli for her, and accident 
had conducted him to this city, at which 
his brother and the thief had before ar¬ 
rived on the same errand. 1 nspired by 
terror, he confessed the truth, and was 
condemned to be hung, and his skill 
was taken off*, stuffed, and hung over the 
city-gate, as a warning to all other de- 
ceiveis. The people then retarned to 
table, and ate with new appetite, won¬ 
dering at the wisdom of their monarch. 

Whilst all were rejoicing, Smaragdine 
alone felt sorrow; her tears never ceased 
to flow for the loss of her adored Alis¬ 
char. She composed the most pathetip 
verses, which expressed her grief, and 
demanded of heaven the IhlBlment of 
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her wighes. *^Alla,” she.cried, “those 
who restored to Joseph* the object of his 
passion, give me also to my wellbeloved 
Aliscbar. Alla, all powerful! — sove¬ 
reign master of the universe!—thou vsrho 
makest joy and affliction succeed each 
other as day and night — hear my 
prayer!" 

Srnaragdine had earnestly repeated 
this prayer on the first morning of the 
next new moon, when all things were 
arranged as usual for the accustomed 
festival. At the gate of the dome, where 
the people were assembled, a young man 
presented himself, who would have been 
beautiful as the day, if grief had not 
rendered pallid the freshness of his com¬ 
plexion. It was Alischar, and Smarag- 
dine knew him, and nearly fainted with 

joy* 

From the moment he aw'oke in the 
street, and found himself without his 
turban, he felt that something very ex¬ 
traordinary had happened. Iiis friend, 
the old wonmn, leaint at the house of 
llaschideddin, that Srnaragdine had 
disappeared, and Alischar abandoned 
himself to the utmost despair. He fell 
sick, and would have died, hut for the 
friendly care of the good old woman. 
When his strength was a little restored, 
he set forth to wander through the 
world in search of Srnaragdine, and ar¬ 
rived by accident in the city where she 
reigned as king. After being seated 
some time at table, Alischar took a fancy 
to a dish of milk-rice, flavoured with cin¬ 
namon, and on reaching for it, was ar¬ 
rested, and led before the king; when 
interrogated, he declared that ho was an 
unhappy lover, called Alischar, who wan¬ 
dered about in search of his life and soul, 
his adored Srnaragdine, who had been 
torn from him. 

The king pretended to study for some 
time the rom/a table, and then said, 

“You liave spoken the truth, and 
heaven will speedily restore to you the 
object of your love." 

Srnaragdine then ordered the altend- 
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ants to conduct Alischar to the l^ath, to 
clothe him with a rich robe, and. conduct 
him to the royal apartments; she then 
awaited till night closed the public festi¬ 
val with the utmost impatience. After the 
populace was dismissed Srnaragdine re¬ 
tired to the palace, and ordered Alischar 
to partake supper at the royal table; but 
the unfortunate lover, absorbed in his 
own grief, seemed hardly conscious of 
the honour done him. Srnaragdine, al¬ 
though she had reason enough to be 
assured of his constancy, could not help 
trying him a little further, and teazing. 
him, according to the nature of her seX' 

—the best of whom delight exceedingly 
in tormenting their lords, whenever oji- 
portunity serves. 

“ Alischar,” said she. 

Alischar started at the familiar sound 
of the voice, and looked about him. 

What are your commands, great king ?” 
said he,,at length. 

“Alischar, thou pleascst me well,” 
she replied, “and if thou wilt live at 
my court, f will make thee my vizier 
and favourite. Forget this Srnaragdine ^ 
of thine, and I will give thee to wife the 
fairest maiden in my harem." 

“Not if I live to the day of julg- 
ment,” replied Alischar, with great 
warmth. 

Obey me, or I will cut off’ thyhead,” 
said Srnaragdine. 

Alischar was greatly troubled at being 
placed in this cruel situation, but he re¬ 
solved to brave the worst rather than 
become unfaithful to Srnaragdine; and 
she, finding the fidelity of her lover 
unshaken, tlirew off the royal turban, 
and shaking down her long dark hair, 
was instantly recognised by the asto¬ 
nished Alischar, who stood gazing on 
her, till, diverted by his amazement, she 
flung herself on a sofa, and gave way to 
a hearty fit of laughter. 

“ Well," .said she, “dost thou yet 
mean to persevere in thy resistance." 

“ No, no," replied Alischar, I see 
well there is no resistance to be given to 


* According to the Mussulman, the patriarch Joseph was so handsome that no 
woman could see bim without falling in love with bim. They make the violent pas¬ 
sion conceived for him by Potiphar’s wife mutual; the Bible does hot mention her name, 
but the Asiatics call her Zulicka. As the Egyptian ladies were exceedingly scandalized 
j^her having given her heart to a slave, she invited the ladies of the court to come and 
pomegranates with her. Zulieka then caused Joseph to make his appearance, and tlie 
gu^stt^^ere so da^tzled by his beauty, that, not knowing what they were about, they cut 
tlit!|fr nngera instead of the pomegranates.—Afouwmertta Araiet, par M, U Due de JBtaey, 
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Icings. I hear and I obey—by my head with this stranger. Choose your own 
and eyes.”* governor till my return, and in the 

The two lovers were transported with mean time, may the merciful Alla W’atch 
joy at this happy union; and the next over you." 

morning, Sinaragdine assembled her She then accompanied her beloved 
people by proclamation,' and thus ad- Alischar to his own country, where they 
dres-sed them : spent their whole lives, too happily en- 

“ My dear and faithful subjects—Af- grossed in their mutual love ever to rc- 
fairs of the highc.st moment oblige me turn to the cares and lroul)lcsonic gran- 
to make a journey into a far country dcur of the throne they had (piitted. 


(JEMS OF G E N I U S. 

ny 0. R. CARTFR. 

“ Beautiful pearls by Fancy strung.’* 

BYRON. 

He swept the (rrccian lyre, 

^Vhich thrill’d the “ men of old,” 

And from its strings of fire 
Its voice in thunder roll’d. 

SHE I l.f.Y. 

In some enchanted land 

I# Wh ere bine skies kiss the flowTS, 

His spirit's wings expand 
O’er gorgeous sunset bow'rs. 

Kl'ATS. 

h’.thoreal were thy dreams 
Young poet! button soon 
Death hush’d thy vocal streams. 

And dimm’d thy cloudless moon ! 

■ . LA NOOK. 

A song of Italy 

From her sweet lute she pours. 

And warldeson the sea 
Around its classic shores. 

JJIJRN,S. 

’Twas thine to wear the wreath 
^Vhich Scotia twined for thee. 

And deify thy death 
With immortality! 

EDMUND READE. 

High feelings are portray’d 
In thy majestic strain, 

And there thou hast disphay’d 
The “"curse and crime’’ of Cain. 

R. MONTGOMERY. 

He laid his youthful lyre 
Apart from earthly things. 

And civught the electric fire 
Of Hea ven upon his s trings. 

* Semaan wa taatan ala ras wal am, tke ordinary formula ot testifying obedience.— 
m. Hammer. 
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MOTR (delta). 

On homes of artless life 
His “ gentle dews” descend, 

And still the passion’s strife 
Where’er their beauties blend. 

SCOTT. 

Thy magic throne shall be 

Where plumes and lances shine. 
And songs of chivalry 

Flow from tliose lips of thine. 

B. L. RICHARBSOX. 

He strikes his polish’d shell 
'Fo consecrate the brave. 

Ami ininglos a farewell 
With Gungu’s sacred wave. 

DAttTON. 

His sjiirit loves to dream 

With Virtue’s light enshrined. 
And genius throws its gleam. 

On his exalted mind. 

M. A. HROWNE. 

lleneath an azure sky. 

As calm and pure us thee. 

Thy pensive lute shall sigli 
Over the starlit sea. 

BLOOMFIELD. 

Tliy lofty soul aspired 
A deathless lot to claim. 

And inspiration tired 

Thy generous breast with fame. 

COLERIDGE. 

Beneath a cypress-tree. 

Array’d in spectral gloon;. 

For talcs of mystery 
He rends the silent tomb ! 

CAM PR ELL. 

O’er the fall'n warrior’s crest 
His music-lay is pour’d, 

When lovely lips have bless’d! 

The broken heart and sword. 

ni’MANS. 

Thou canst infuse a spell 
Into the violet’s breath, 

And plaintive numbers swell 
Around the rose’s death. 

CROLY. 

Enchantment stamps the page 
W'here thy creations tewh. 

And every thought engage 
With some delightful theme. 

KURLONOi 

Thine was the grasp of might. 

And thine the proud disdain 
Which wing'd ite glorious flight 
Beyond the tyrant’s chain ! 
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T. •MOOIIK. 

O'er thy impassion'd heart 
Came Song entwined witli Love, 
And Fancy’s magic art 
For thcc its halo wove. 

J. A. Kui;.\. 

Around the moonlight hike, 

In Persia's gorgeous how'rs, 

Dis passion-strains awake 
Like balm ujion the tlow’rs. 

SOOTITKY. 

Wlien Freedom’s swoid is drawn, 
When Freedom’s banner waves, 
Ilis intellectual dawn 
Jllumcs the sleep of slaves. 

A. (’UNXINCrllAM. 

When liquid dews embalm 
The summer twiliglit iliiii. 

Go—gaze on Nature’s calm. 

And fondly think of liim. 

KiiiK wimi;. 

O’er thy lu'glected urn, 

The gloomy cypress-tree. 

With plaintive tone shall mourn— 
Then peace, sweet bard, to thee! 


BLACKWOOD AND IIIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

“ Aiuleiido iniigmis tegilur tiinor.” 


WE have always been among the most 
ardent admirers of Blackwood, ami not 
the last to own his superiority in “ men 
and mettle.” Emulation, however, has 
induced many competitors to enter the 
lists, and some of them are rapidly over¬ 
taking our touchy but able contcmjio- 
rary. The boldness of criticism which 
distinguishes many of these periodicals, 
in this improving age, offends, it seems, 
some of those “ lords of literature” who 
had, for a long period, hut two or thri-e 
powerful critics to propitiate, hut who 
now find as many score—equally hold, 
equally just, and much more difficult 
of access. The judicious, oft-hand, and 
unanswerable opinions of many able re¬ 
viewers, to the mortification of those 
pretenders who have been successfully 
puffed into notice, are bringing them 
to their proper level. Blackwood is one 
of the giants whose favour was worth 
seeking; but the day ha.s arrived when 
Blackwootl is one of a hunilred, instead 
of one of half-a-dozen. It is no longer 
courted but in common with the multi¬ 
tude ; the consequence of this ditniuU-» 


tion of homage is a total change of 
temper: from a great and magnanimous 
brute—a lion of letters, who pursued 
the tenour of his way heedless of less 
noble animals—it lias become the snarl¬ 
ing eur, which turns aside at a stone 
and harks at every thing; betraying an 
infirmity of temper rarely found m tho.se 
who know right from wrong. The new 
reign was ushered in by a piece of ri- 
bahlry unworthy of any respectable 
Avork, and the acts of condescension, 
whicli were hailed by all classes as 
happy omens of better times, served for 
a mountebank exhibition of a spurious 
wit. We are told the king can do no 
wrong; not .so with our lumbering and 
perverse contemporary, which appears 
to insinuate the king can do no right. 
ITis majcsty’.s affection for his family 
is mentioned with a sneer. The good- 
natured sallies which have been made 
when inferiors have accidentally erbssed 
the royal path are deemed derogatory. 
His refusal to wear articles of foreign 
manufacture, while Englishmen are but 
ill employed; is ridicuied» His bcne-« 
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volence to the children of a distressed 
colonel is made a jest of. His command 
that the useless and costly trappings 
which disfigured our soldiery should he 
abandoned was frivolous. IIis order for 
throwing open the roads and drives of 
Windsor Great Park was derided. 
The opening of the enclosure by Water- 
loo-place was condemned. The king’s 
attendance at chapel was deemed a pro¬ 
per subject for a coarse joke; and the 
introductiod of a virtuous queen a topic 
on which the merry-andrew of a scrib¬ 
bler was to exercise his buffoonery. All 
this seems mighty clever, perhaps, in 
the north ; but it reads not well in Lon¬ 
don, as friend Cadcl’s shelves, weighed 
down by unsold numbers for September, 
/«//?/ testify. But what is the never-to- 
*be-forgottcu crime of majesty ? He con¬ 
tinued the Duke of ^YcHington in office, 
and the duke was unpopular. ’I'he dis¬ 
appointed hopes of men avIio panted for 
a change were proclaimed in discordant 
noise through the bigoted organs of Tory 
faction and the prejudiced journals of 
Whig fury. Tories were displeased that 
the noble premier bad gone so far, the 
Whigs abused him for not going far 
enough; while trurapet-tongued slan¬ 
derers be spattered him for thunilcriiig 
down the wall that divided honest as 
well as designing men into two ran¬ 
corous parties. 

We can pardon and pity the motley 
croups of ragganmffins who cried down 
the duke, even in the face of his having 
done more for them in two years than 
all the Tory ministers together achieved 
for them in fifteen, because the brutal 
ignorance of such rabble oi dains that they 
should be the ignoble creatures of wiser 
though not so honest men, but the 

sterling old Whigs and Tories,” as 
they arc called—in other words, those 
whose prejudices outweigh their judg¬ 
ment—who, despite of the levelled wall, 
still range themselves on each side the 
ruins of party distinction, deserve a 
whipping for tlicir folly. The duke, it 
is true, spurned both, as parties, and this 
was not to he forgiven, ’J'hc Tories, 
who had always scourged the mob, now 
sought their assistance, and the mob, 
too brutal and slavish to consider what 
they were about, became the ready tools 
of a faction, actually yelled at the only 
minister that had made any considerable 
reduction in the cKpenditure since the 


war, and pelted the man who had, not 
many weeks before, taken four millions 
of taxes from one of the common ne- 
cessarie.s of life. Do the Tories expect to 
retrace their steps ? They will find to 
their cost that they can never revive as a 
party, tbeir swinish associates forbid it. 

But friend Blackwood is not merely 
pctulcnt in politics, he has become a 
very vixen in literature. He cannot per¬ 
mit that any of hi.s new contrmporarie.s 
should be successful; their apjuoxima- 
tion to his excellence is wormwood, a.ul 
even Christopher North, of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiamu” notoriety, is made to ex¬ 
hibit the uncoiKjucrablc jKTvcrseness 
and chagrin of our fellow labourer, by 
one of the most singular illustrations of 
elegant manner,s taiid dignified contro¬ 
versy that was ever printed. To wit: 

North .—Our inferior periodical literature 
is iniieli infested liy a set of pert puppies, 
coneeilcd eiirs and lieavy lionnds, on whose 
bides and Imrdies, JariU's, it might not he 
amiss to try the application of wliip-eord. 
AV'e know lioAV they snarl, suppose they 
should he made to let us hear how they 
howl ? 

,S'/(p/)Aer//.--Tak care, .sii-, they dinna bite 
you, and gie you the tetanius. 

North .—They are a set of mangy mon¬ 
grels, James, and lit !)ut to he lliiiig into 
some old tan-pit. Their disease orii> mates 
in the splemi, and in the gall-bladder. Iti 
other nords, the envy of impotence con¬ 
sumes them, like a cancer in the stomach, 
or a liver complaint. Their lean, lank, 
leathern jaws soon become of a loathsome and 
leprous yellow—they siilfer hideously from 
tlic tiiuui])s and the yaws, and the giitn- 
sciirvy—these, and several other kindred 
complaints, being all comiu’chended under 
the generic name of—the Ctiticals. 

Shepherd .—They maun be a bonny and a 
happy set! 

North .—To leave olF metaphor—I must 
say, James, that these gentry have given me 
latelv great disgu.st. 

Shepherd.—They are beneath your notice, 
sir, scorn to kill them, and leave them to 
die a natural death. 

North .—The whole pack, a.s I said, are 
DOW yelping at the heels of Mr. Galt. The 
small, insignificant,snotty-nosed, tick-bitten 
blear-eyed heagles, were the game they are 
pursuing so eagerly to turn round upon 
them, M’ould flee like a frightened flock of 
sheep. 

■ Such is our worthy friend’s descrip¬ 
tion of men whose crime is, not that 
they emulated, but that they have sue- 
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cpssfiilly emulated the great Maga of 
the north. Poor gentleman, he has not 
been used to people treading on his 
heels, and he cannot bear that adven¬ 
turers on the same road should 'w-ailc by 
his side; yet he has only this choice 
of evils, and it is to be feared that, 
while he turns to snarl at some who 
are coming up to him, others will actu¬ 
ally pass. But what is his own opinion 
of Mr. (ialt's book ? One might expect 
that it was something more favourable 
than those expressed by persons whom 
fiiend North has dignilied by the titles 
of “ small insigniticant, snotty-nosed, 
tick-bitten,blear-eyed beagles but no! 
the most severe of Mr. Oalt’s abused 
critics have not been so unmerciful as 
his mulish friend North is made. 

North. —Tt seems never for one moment 
tt) have oeeorred to liim Unit, lie ivas in all 
things—mind, manner, body, and estate—• 
iinmeasiiiably inferior to the niiiihly crea¬ 
ture of whom he keeps scrihhliiig away, 
sometimes v/ilh an approving smirk on his 
eotinten.mce, and sometimes with a con¬ 
demning scowl—hotli alike liulicroiis in a 
man so little distiiiguiblii'd either by moral 
or iiilellectuiil majesty as Mr. Galt. 

Shepherd. —Was Galt, think ye, ever very 
intimate nitli Byron t 

NorLh. —Never. Still he saw sometliing 
of him ; and it might not have been miirh 
amiss to tell ns wliat were bis impressions. 
But, J.imes—it was his sacred dutv, heftirc 
doing so, to sitt Viis own soul, and see tliat 
no lueari or paltry feeling or motive was 
lurking there—that he was not M incing 
under the wound of mortilied vanity— 

Shepherd. —Aye, sir, lliorc’s the rub. 
Vanity o' vanities 1 A’ is vanity ! 

North. —It seems that Ids lordship occa¬ 
sionally, in hi.s letters, laughed at Mr. Galt; 
and that on one occasion he expressed him¬ 
self somewhat contempluously of our friend’s 
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literary achievements. One or two hnnn- 
less gibes of this kind appear in Moore’s 
Life of Byron ; and, though far from bit¬ 
ter, they seem to have entixed theniselvo.s, 
“ inextricable as the gored lion’s bite.” 
Mr. Galt tnes to hide hin deep and sincere 
Mortijiratiou under a shallow and assumed 
mayuaniiuifp { Imt it will not do—no, James 
and John, it will not do—and the recollec¬ 
tion of a single splenetic sentence throws a 
sliadow over almost every page of the Bio¬ 
graphy, and induces Mr. Galt, siimetimes, we 
dare say uiieouscioiisly ani. unawares,to wind 
lip almost every paragraph with some asser¬ 
tion or limitation slightly or severely injn- 
riou.s to the personal character of llie illus¬ 
trious Unfortunate. 

4 « » * 

North. —One half of Mr. Galt’s voluiuo 
may be said to he borrowed. 

Shepherd. —Say atow'n— 

North. —From Mr. Moore— 

Shepherd, —Too---I)(io ; or wliare else 
coil’d he liae got the fucks about his hoy- 
liond and youth—and mony o’ them uhout 
his manhood ? 

North. —Nowhere else. * • 

It is pretty clear, then, from this c.r- 
aUed critic’s opinion, that Mr. Clalt’s 
reviewers have been merciful as com¬ 
pared with his northern champion, that 
all tliey .said of his vanity is corroho- 
latcd by Blackwood, and all that liis 
joc,% wrote of his malignity is confirmctl 
by \\\s friend Christopher North. Thu 
only tragic part of the business is tho 
conclusion which we in onr turn are 
obliged to draw, viz.—that Blackwood 
has been for sometime labouring under 
a complication of disorders; that under 
the influence of a malignant fever, ho 
either raves or sulks; that he sadly 
commits hiuiself when his fits of de¬ 
lirium come on, and that when these 
subside the unfortunate jiatient exhi¬ 
bits every symptom of a pjici-iNK. 


THE HYMN OF THE CONVALESCENT. 

From a volume in the Press, entitled “ Enthusiasm, and other Poems." 

BY .SUSANNA STRICKLAND. 

Dedicated to James Montgomery, Esq. 

My eyes have seen another spring 
In floral beauty rise; 

Ami happy birds*on gladsome wing, 

Flit tnroiigh the azure skies: 
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Though sickness bow’d my feeble frame. 
Through winter’s cheerless hours— 
Life’s sinking torch resumes its flame 
With renovated powers. 

Once more on nature’s ample shrine. 
Beneath the spreading boughs; 

With lifted hands, and hope.s divine, 

I offer up my vows! 

My incense is the breath of flowers. 
Perfuming all the .air; 

My pillar'd frame these woodland bowers, 
A heaven-built house of prayer. 

My fellow worshippers, the gay 
Tree songsters of tlie grove; 

Who to the closing eye of day. 

Warble their hymns of love. 

Again J catch the blackbird’s note. 

That faintly murmurs near—■ 

The mingled melodics that float 
To rapture’s listening car. 

The loud and dulcet lyre of spring, 
tSwc])t by the vagrant breeze— 

Borne far on echo’s sjueading wing 
tStirs all the budding trees. 

When April, like a virgin pale, 
lletrcats with modest grace; 

Then, blushing through her tearful veil. 
Lifts up her angel face. 

’Tis but a momentary gleam. 

From those young laughing eyes; 

Y ct like a meteor’s passing beam, 

II lights up earth and skies. 

But eve the sun exhales the dew 

'I’hat sjiaikles on the grass, 

]>ark clouds flit o’er the smiling blue. 

Like shallows o’er a glass. 

But ah ! upon the musing mind, 

Tliose varied smiles and tears; 

Like word.s of love but half defined. 

Give birth to lio))es and fears. 

The joyful heart one moment bounds. 
Then feels a sudden cliill; 

'W'hisp’ring iu vague uncertain sounds 
Presentiments of ill. 

M’lien dire disease an arrow sent. 

And thriU’d my breast with pain, 

]\Iy mind was like a bow unbent, 

Or liarp-strings after rain. 

I could not w'eep—I could ndt pray. 

Or raise my thoughts on high, 

Till light from heaven, like^April’s ray. 
Brighten’d the stormy sky. 
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THE R U T T O N - II O L D E R. 

A SKETni FKOM I,IFF. 

Mercutio. “ The very butcher of a silk button !"— Siiakki'f.abe. —Romeo antIJuliei, 


Genti.f. reader, have you ever been 
in Paris? On reflection, however, wc 
withdraw our query, which, if you are 
in a captious mood, we are aware you 
may construe into an affront. Hi talent 
avertite casum!" for in that case what 
becomes of our lucubration ? ^V^i^,hin};, 

therefore, for divers reasons, to remain 
on excellent terms with all our readers, 
and particularly with the numerous 
proprietors of the bright eyes which will 
doubtless honour with a cursory glance 
the following /rrapinr sketch—(we use 
the most ap])roved adjunct, viile the 
advertising sheets of those renowned 
bibliopoles, Messrs. Colburn and Bent¬ 
ley)—actuated, we say, by such lauda¬ 
ble desire, we shall no further press the 
interrogatory with which we have some¬ 
what unadvisedly commenced this eru¬ 
dite chapter on button-holders. In fact, 
^ who has vot been in Paris, from the 
purblind perambulator of Regent-street, 
with eye-glass undeniable, cravat or¬ 
thodox, and fatuity ad libitum —“ a 
tailor made him”—to the gooseberry- 
eyed measurer of satins and bobbinets 
from the vicinity of Cheapside, and 
thereabouts? It is not in our nature, 
overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness, to make a wanton attack on 
the character of our most courteous 
readers, by suj)po.sing that any of them, 
masculine or femiiiiiio, have left uu- 
visited that metropolis of magnificence 
and meed ; that focus of fashion and 
fricassees; that centre of revolution, 
both in coiffures and kingly crowns ; 
that paradise of women, and hell of 

hackney-coach horses ; that-but to 

save all further description topographical, 
oetical, or historical, in one compre- 
ensive word—Paris; the good city of 
Paris, as his most Christian Ex-Majesty 
Charles X. was pleased in the exuberance 
of his royal fancy to express himself. 

Well, then, reader, this nice point is 
amicably settled between us; you have 
been in Paris, and as we presume you 
to belong to that enviable class of mor¬ 
tals who journey from place to place, to 
see and to be seen, and whose peripatetic 
ubiquity is the result of a laudable de- 
tertuinatiop to take reprisals on the arch 


destroyer; in other words, tcAurn the 
tables on old lather Time, and slay him 
without mercy, you have doubtless taken 
an occasional morning lounge on that 
portion of the boulevards comprised be¬ 
tween the (\ifV“ Tortoni, and the rue de 
la (Jhaussec d’Autiii. As for the space 
described in the map as situated at either 
extremity of these precincts of fashion, 
wx- must, in comnum charity, suppose 
that terra inrognita as little explored hy 
you as by ourselves—^unless you li.appen 
to have a banker dwelling in such deso¬ 
late regions, such a one as we shall pre¬ 
sently introduce to yotir notice in the 
person of our amiable button-holder;— 
one of those pound, shillings, and pence 
hmiber, born to vegetate on the Itonrse, 
discount our bills, givt; us good feeds 
whilst wo are in cash, and cut us when 
we wax seedy. 

To attack our subject with something 
of regularity—^liave you ever, in the 
course of your Parisian matinal prome¬ 
nades—^liang it, here we are again at 
our impertinent inquiries! What a 
vile passion is curiosity ! how detestable 
is a vicious habit! how—there is no help 
for it; wc must proceed as wo have coin- 
mciiccd. Wc would fain, then, ask if, 
during your morning rambles, you liave 
c>v('r em-ounJen(I a benign ])ersc)nage 
wlio-dwells, or la('*ly dwelt, not a Iiuii- 
(lusl miles from the vuo de l*ioveiice ? 
for we will not venture to insinuate 
what change may have taken place in his 
“ whereabouts” iti consecjncnce of the 
insertion of his cognomen in the A/fiches 
Pari lieu nes, in the column usiuilly ap- 
jiropriated to the Failtites. Yon, like 
our unworthy selves, may have enjoyed 
the acquaintance of this estimable in¬ 
dividual—a circmnstance by no means 
unlikely, if flush in cash you have ever 
visited Paris, though but for a week, 
and have stood in need of an accommo¬ 
dating hanker, ready to Itonour your 
drafts at a reasonable per centage, and, 
into the bargain, to favour you gratis 
witli the very best advice. In such case, 
reader, we trust you escaped the evil 
liortunc of iiieeling the worthy dis¬ 
counter near a Vortc-Coehen during the 
prevalence of a sharp north-easterly wind 
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for at such seasons the subject of our 
sketch is truly fonnidablc. At such times, 
and in such places, does ho delight to 
fasten on some unhappy unoirending 
button, that, occupying a prominent 
and midday station on your most highly 
valued and most exquisitely fashioned 
slaub, provokes the invasion of his ruth¬ 
less finger and thumb. No form of 
speech, that we are aware of, can convey 
an adequate idea of the consequences of 
such a visitation. Plague, pestilence, 
and famine, are a joke in comparison ; 
it is at least tantamount to battle, mur¬ 
der, and sudden death. “ Torque 
quaterque bealus,” he whose button has 
writhed under the infiictiou of that 
Scythian gripe, and whose bpnes do not 
at this moment repose in that most orna¬ 
mental of all modern Irurying-grounds— 
the cemetery of J*crc-la-Cliaise ! 

Would you have seen our button- 
holder in all his glory, and with the 
least possible risk of a catarrh, or any 
of the thousand and one “ ills that flesh 
is heir to,” you should have gently ap¬ 
proached his own snug fireside, in his 
own snug banking-house, in the luc de 
Provence- There,whenwewere blessed in 
his acquaintance, was he wont to sit in 
slip-shod dignity, his morning gown 
hermetically scaled upon his chest, his 
hair brushed trimly back from his some¬ 
what wrinkled forehead (for spite of 
his efibrts to af)pcar juvenile, the ex¬ 
banker is stricken in years) ; bis eye 
complacently reposing on the contents 
of CSalignani's jMcs.icnger, or perad- 
venture the ^hnnini^ ('/irmiirlt', just 
arrived by the ambassador’s bag. 'I’hen 
and there would he afi’eetionately in¬ 
quire coucerning such of our kith and 
kin as still remain above ground, and 
not unfrequcntly touching those dear 
departed ones who, we trust, have long 
been gathered to Abraham’s bosotn. 
The latter trait we can account for only 
by informing the reader, that our in¬ 
valuable button-lndder is from “ the 
greeu isle of Krin,” as some waggish 
poet has sung or said. By way of 
affording a clue to the worthy banker’s 
courtesy, we should have previously ob¬ 
served, that at the period above-men¬ 
tioned we were credited on his books for 
a trifling balance: we have since, alas ! 
closed our account and our friendship 
together, and from that epoch our but¬ 
ton luis flourished unmolested on its 
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stem. We state the fact, notin dudgeon, 
but simply as indicative of the genus 
Avliicb w'e are desirous of defining for 
the reader’s edification. 

We have an unfortunate penchunt for 
narrative, which fretjuently gets the 
whip hand of our discretion, and in¬ 
volves us in something like a hobble. By 
a long indulgence in this propensity, we 
arc become incorrigible: the fact is, we 
deem narrative the shortest ^Ktssible 
mode of letting our readers into the 
sect ct of a character—of unfolding ^iie 
ins and outs, the twists and turns, of 
that labyrintli—the human heart. We 
are positively too old to mend, so in pur¬ 
suance of our ancient method, here goes 
for an anecdote, which, we trust, will 
be found to bear upon the matter in 
hand. But first ami foremost, we re- 
nuuk that we have not as yet breathed 
the most remote hint as to the Patrony- 
niick in which our button-holder re¬ 
joices. Whatever the reader may opine 
on this subject, we can assure hiin or 
her, that the omission is nowise attri¬ 
butable to design on our y)art, but rather 
to that liaruni-scarum fireside way of 
telling a story which we own is vastly 
convenient to us scribblers, and which 
to you, most courteous reader, is pro¬ 
ductive of at least one advantage. Com¬ 
mence the tale where you please—open 
the chapter at hazard, at the beginning, 
the middle, or the end—change the 
<lates, (we are no cbronologists)—invert 
the oftler of the facts to your own fancy; 
—the narrative is not one jot the worse; 
it is iinyiossible to spoil it, or render it 
more delectably chaotic. But to the 
point: what shall we say for the name 
of our hero, our button-holder? for we 
coni'ess that he is our hero, though we 
shall presently take leave to introduce 
on the .scene a personage of minor im¬ 
portance, but merely as a foil to tlie 
superlative biilliancy of the principal 
actor. “ What’s in a name ?” So asks 
the bard, and, truth to say, John, or 
Peter, or Paul, were they not too fa¬ 
miliar for the gravity of the historian, 
might answer our present puryxise indif¬ 
ferently well. We must, however, elevate 
our style to the dignity of the illustrious 
subject under consideration. Suppose, 
then, for Avant of a more appropriate 
appellation, we call our button-holder— 
Nightly: a good sort of name enough, 
and one that might figure with equal 
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distinction in the red booh, or the New¬ 
gate Caleiiihir. This much premised, 
proceed we to onr anecdote. 

"VVe warn those whom it may concern 
that ours will be an tingraciotis story ;— 
a dull and somewhat hacknied tale of 
ruin; one by which practised nerves, 
accustomed to the recital of moving 
accidents by flood and field,” and itv 
every other possible variety of woe, avIU 
be as little affected as would be llu* 
“ eyes unused to the tneltiiig mood,” 
by the miseries of a Iflind ballad singer, 
or a subscription ])oet wirh rhymes as 
ragged as bis coat. If, therefore, in¬ 
spired by the demon of levity, the reader 
would seek in the remnant of this mot¬ 
ley chapter aught of mirth, or frolic, or 
unbecoming skittishness, we pray hint 
to pass on to the next article, for in spite 
of ourselves we arc waxing serious. 
Such, on the contrary, as can relish a 
tale, whicli, like Mrs. I'rimrner’s history 
of little Harry Goodhoy, conveys witli 
it something of a moral, such are fear¬ 
lessly invited to the contemjilation of 
the sage lesson, which they will discover 
ere they arrive at our conclusion. 

We cannot ourselves recollect how or 
on what occasion commenced our inti¬ 
macy with the individual who, as we 
have already hinteel, will figure as the 
subordinate hero of our sketch. Suflice 
it to say we knew the man well. We 
have joyously revelled witli him througli 
tlxe various stages of good fellowship; 
—we have laughed witli liim througli 
the careless hours of childhood ;—we 
were birched together by the same 
learned Uiisby;—at the festive lioaul 
weliavc gaily talked together, of friends, 
of hopes, of the cherished mockeries of 
life, as though friendship could he 
trusted, as though hope had never 
clieatetl, as though the brightest hues 
of existence were worth the rosy wine 
tliat sparkled in our glasses ! JCre the 
withering hand of time, or the chilling 
realities of life had dispelled these i'airy 
illusions, we were separated by circum¬ 
stances, and the different nature of our 
pursuits. He travelled, and we—but, 
avaunt, thou demon of egotism! thou 
besetting fiend—thou familiar of mo¬ 
dem scribblers! tempt us not to dwell 
on the delicious theme of self. Our 
friend, then, travelled in various ways ; 
on horseback and on foot; by steamers 
and by stages; over smootli turnpike- 


roads and French part's; sailed in 
fcluecas and gondolas ; and after much 
weary nding, and marching, and 
voyaging, sat himself down jaded and 
fatigued, in the metropolis of thegravdr 
vttfroii. ExjK’riencc liad passably worn 
away the gloss of life—the enamel of 
society which varnislu's its rottenness. 
lJut, n ader, ’tis a sad business to be too 
wise in this world's ways. If “igno¬ 
rance is bliss,” who would voluntarily 
endure the tortuns of Knowledge? If 
to he disabused is to be wretched, who 
would forego one bright illusion ? (,’ouid 
tin; infitlel prove to eonviet^m bis deso¬ 
lating do;*imis, wlio would hesitate be¬ 
tween bis cboerless condition and the 
wild hopes of tip' untutored Indian, 

“ Who tliiiiKs, admitted to that t’lpial sKy, 

11 In (■.ntlil'iil dog shall bear him rompniiy ?’’ 

Heartwell clung to bis creed of fn'end- 
sbi|) in ojiposition to the evidence of bis 
oun senses. One by one liis friends, 
like summer-birds, migrated with the 
sunshine of his fortunes ; still he relied 
with more devoted faith on the fidelity 
of tin: few who, whilst aenanceremaMied 
for liiin, feebly rallied round the wreck 
of his jwosperlty: tliey, too, forsook 
him. Of the gay liibe, who, during the 
brigbtne’-s of his destiny btul shared 
with him the full tiilo of enjoyment, 
not one was to be found in bis lioiir 
of SOI row:—not one paused from 
bis ov.n selfisli cenceins to look witli 
int rest on bis un.iided siruggle. No 
faitliful heart yeaincd towards him, 
or bled with moinnful syinpatliy for bis 
wrongs; no solit.ary voice rvas raised 
above the loud wailings of the storm to 
speak him comfort;—“ no man cried, 
God .save liim !” All neglected, tlesertcd, 
or d-'iiicd ihe mined, heart-broken man. 
Even the blood of kindred was chilled 
by Iiii approach. He stood alone on 
the bleak shore of life, and as be gazed 
on the wide waste of waters beyond, a 
faint emblem of eternity, liow gladly 
would be liave been as a thing forgotten 
and at rest beneath their reckless waves! 
Rut let us not anticipate; let us endea¬ 
vour to weave into our sad tale some¬ 
thing of order and connexion, even as 
that most systematic of bedlamites, 
Hamlet tlie Dane, sobered bis niadnec-s 
into metliod. 

Must we confess it? We have a 
secret leaning towards the fatalist’s 
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creed. We arc not in truth sufficiently 
sluggish to recline in lazy and bashaw¬ 
like state upon our ottoman (sui)posiug 
us possessed of so precious a moveable), 
there, with drowsy resignation to inhale 
the perfume of the sublime weed through 
a rose-imbued pipe ;—to look on life as 
a voyage during which we must submit 
without a murmur to the manoeuvres of 
that blind pilot destiny, satisfied to float 
by miracle or sink without a struggle. 
Such is not our humour ; but wc hold 
that there arc luckless wights—the very 
makegame of fortune—over whose career 
presides some unpropitious influence 
which we pretend not to explain ; some 
invisible despot with whom, were w'C to 
choose, we should feel less inclined to 
be at loggerheads than w'ith a hungry 
lion escaped, towards feeding-time, from 
I’idcock’s menagerie. It has been said 
that we slijipe our own fortunes: tliere 
cannot be a more preposterous assertion. 
Do not the most terrific conseipieiices 
frequently result from events in them¬ 
selves too unimportant to require the 
exercise of our judgment, an<l sometimes 
from actions on our]»art wholly involun¬ 
tary? There are men whom to tread 
upon a China oiange-peel w'ould consign 
to a scaffold. One of these ill-fated 
beings was Ileartwell. From his boy¬ 
ish days his life was a chapter of acei- 
«lcnts—a jumble of unlucky coinci¬ 
dences. Existence has, by some ])bilo- 
sopher or other, been compared to a 
game of whist: ’tis singular with what 
persevering si)itc fortune deals the cards 
to some, while to others she invavi.vhly 
sends the odd trick and honours to boot. 
The best card the vixen ever ilealt poor 
Ileartwell was indeed no better than the 
knave of trumps. His stormy career 
commenced with fair augury, like a 
wintry day dawning with a bright morn¬ 
ing sun. His father, old Major Ileart¬ 
well, doated on his boy, whom he con¬ 
sidered as theeighth wonder of tlie world, 
and whose infancy was therefore sub¬ 
jected to the usual inflictions of well- 
aired shirts, flannel waistcoats, double- 
soled shoes, and many other tender tor¬ 
tures. No diamond lapped in cotton was 
ever more carefully preserved than little 
Henry. His father had passed hisyoungcr 
days in camps, and was a rough soldier 
of the old school; one who, in educating 
his children, was governed more by the 
dictates of his untutored affection, than 


by a knowledge of the concessions which 
may be safely made to infancy. No 
wonder then, that he was stern where he 
might have been indulgent, and lax 
where he ought to have been severe. 
Enough, and perhaps too much of this: 
it is not our purpose to write the hio- 
gi-uphy of little Harry during his child¬ 
hood, which comprised the usual rou¬ 
tine of that liappy season : it was an era 
of stirabout-breakfasts, of marble-play¬ 
ing, kite-flying, considerable wear and 
tear of corderoy small-clothes at the 
knees, much whipping of tops and——— 
by the memory of the “ robustious perri- 
wig-pated’’ pedagogue tlxat flagellated 
us into the rudiments of science, we had 
nearly profaned our paper with a vile 
pun ! "W^cll, let that pass :—the rest was 
a little Latin and less Greek. 

Turn we now from this amalgamation 
of the “ utile dulci,” to a more animated 
scene—to that opening vista of life, 
where, on either side the path seems 
strewed with the gaudiest flowers, but 
ah, how soon to wither! Here, careless 
loiterer, enjoy thee while thou mayst; 
rest thee on the verdant lawn while yet 
the fresh breath of morn embalms it;— 
thou wilt not always revel on a couch of 
roses! At the ago of twenty Henry 
Ileartwell was an orphan and his own 
master and in possession of some eight 
thousand pounds. From the known 
wealth of the old gentleman, the world, 
lliat is to say, about half a dozen family 
friends, liad su[)poscd that the portion 
of his darling boy might he inm'c ample ; 
and so it might have been, but for the 
truly ])vaiseworthy eflbrts of a venei-able 
maiden aunt, who, knowing that “ a rich 
man shall hardly enter the kingdom of 
Heaven," with disinterested and holy 
zeal for the welfare of Henry’s soul, in¬ 
duced his dying, and alas, doting father, 
to leave the larger portion of his property 
to her favourite niece, young Heart- 
well’s sisters. Of the old lady we shall 
for the present merely say, that we had 
once the advantage of her intimate ac¬ 
quaintance, a boon which we rashly for¬ 
feited by—must we tell it to our shame 
—by proiancly humming an opera tune 
on a Suntlay. This cruel act, however, 
but demonstrates the sanctity of aunt 
Harriet; and if additional evidence of 
her piety be required, we need only ob¬ 
serve that on tlxe Sabbath day she sel¬ 
dom misses eitiier morning or evening 
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prayer. Of a truth, she is not overfond 
of '* lending to the Lord,” in the sense 
in which the phrase is used l)y the par¬ 
son of the parish wlicii the poor-box 
goes round; for she is aware that lior 
Heavenly debtor would repay with in¬ 
terest, .and, good old woman ! she ahliors 
the idea of usury: but on the score of 
faith and hope there she’ shines—there 
she is at home. Is she not to be ad¬ 
mired for her prudence ? Faith and 
hope are econotnical virtues; whereas 
charity is confoundedly expensive. 
Reader^ your pardon for this digression ; 
excuse us for thus dwelling on the ]H*r- 
fections of this paragon of antiqnate<l 
spinsters; but the fact is that we hold 
her ill a degree of veneration only to bo 
surpassed by that wliich wc entertain 
for an incoinparablc maiden aunt of our 
own. For tlie niece, she is a matchless 
compound of sympathy and stoicism : 
she conld weeji at the catastrophe of 
a melodrama, and look on with a 
dry eye, whilst a brother, the playmale 
of her infancy, was starving in the 
streets. Jlnt not a syllable more on the 
Euhjcct of that charming creature. The 
task of portraying a Blitil in ])etticoats 
is beyond our powers. 'I'his is an age 
of criticism, and we would not willingly 
expose ourselves to the accusation of 
impotent rivalry with that mighty 
limner, the imperishable Fielding. 

After all, eiglit thou-saml ]iounds form 
a round sum total, as aunt llarriet used 
to say, whein she conld spare a moment 
from the contemplation of heavenly 
things. To young IIcartAvell his trea- 
•surc seemed inexhaustible. It enabled 
him for a certain time to drive his 
buggy, cat his beefsteak at Long’s, .and 
carouse with his friends, Avho to his face 
jiraiscd his ])ort, and behind his liack 
damned him for not .sporting claret. 
His was the temper of an enthusiast. 
He could not believe that a world wdiich 
looked so bright *was yet so cold: it 
soothed him with flattering promise, 
and he took it at its own word. His 
heart and his purse were devoted to the 
service of his friends, who liberally 
availed themselves of both. He was one 
who, in the language of the poet, “ spent 
his summer whilst ’twas May.” But wc 
need not dwell on the trite detail of 
youthful errors, of confidence betrayed, 
of hopes deceived. It were a sad, a te¬ 
dious, and an oft-told tale. It will not 


excite wonder that Ilcartwcll's patri* 
mony, like all other sublunary things, 
was soon the wor.se for wear. How 
could it be otherwise ? He had so many 
fi iends ! All was, however, not lost; 
he had still a brace of lliousajids ; when, 
in an evil hour, he entered into a coni'* 
mercial sjjecuhuion, as a sleeping part¬ 
ner : his fate was sealed, for the sleeper 
is easily ]ilundercd. In a few months 
he was left without a shilling. 

It is a sore trial, reader, to look on life 
from day to day as a thing of chance.;—■ 
to start from a jiillow of thorns, and hear 
the feeble cry of some loved one—some 
helpless iiil’ant, in vain demanding it.s 
coaise pittance. This is misery: but 
wlio shall tell the su)>eradded angui.sli—• 
the black des]>air of him who learns too 
late, that all of feeling, of virtue, of 
good, are idle theories;—that mi.sery is 
Clime ;—that the eye even of friendship 
shuns and loathes the leprosy of po¬ 
verty ? M’hat shall heal the liroken 
sjiiiit, into whose wounds not one good 
Samaritan has poured the wine and oil 
of eonifort? What shall minister peace 
to him, who, “ despitefully used*’ on 
his cheerless journey, hehohfs the Priest 
and the Levite ‘‘ y»ass on the other 
side,” and leave a brother to perish on 
the highway ? 

But not all at once do we reach the 
term of oiir fatal knowledge;—’tis hy 
degrees that the desolating certainty of 
life’s hollowness blights, and withers, 
and destroys. Each hour some fond 
illusion fades, .some bubble bursts, while 
others still rise on the surface of the 
stream, and cheat the children of thi.s 
worlfl into hope. ’'I'is a wise dispens.a- 
lion. So was it with Heartwell. He 
was young, ardent, and not wliolly de¬ 
stitute of talent. He had listened to 
many wise sayings frolii eloquent lips 
that, sipping nought hut the sweets of 
existence, reasoned oracularly well on a 
social system made for the nurslings of 
fortune. Ho had treasured tlic aphorisrng 
of men of weight and substance—fire¬ 
side optimists, who kindly infonn the 
shivering faini-slied wretch that the 
world is better than he thinks it. Such 
had told Itini, that with a reasonable 
share of capacity, with industry, pa¬ 
tience, fortitude, ami certain other car¬ 
dinal virtues, he must infallibly make 
his way;—for that is the phrase most 
in Use among those whose road, thanks 
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to good-natured destiny, lies before 
them, smooth and level as a bowling- 
green. “ And why should I not re¬ 
conquer the eminence w'heneo I have 
been hurled boldly demanded Heart- 
well, as he communed with his own 
])roud spirit. “ Why should I not re¬ 
gain my place in society, by the exertion 
of that unbending jmrpose which jostles 
all impediment from its path ?” 

’Tis well to bear adversity without 
repining; ’tis better still, in firm and 
unshrinking attitude, to brave it even 
for a season ; but ’tis something god¬ 
like, when crushed and Inoken to the 
earth, to rise from it like Anticus of old, 
still sterner, still mightier in slrongth, 
and with a giant’s arm to grapple with 
the Ilerenlean destroyer. It was written 
in the hook of fate, that lleartwell 
should toil and struggle—that he should 
And “ no rest for the sole of his foot.’’ 
He had been driven from the ark on the 
waters’, nncheered by tin' olive branch 
of repose and ilafety. Htill imtired, he 
held ('ll his despeiatc course ; and trust 
me, reader, to him who on no shore can 
find a home, life is a long and dreary 
voyage. Though ton proud to solicit or 
accept any return of the peenniary aid 
which, in happier days, he had cheer¬ 
fully bestowed, Hcartwell hesitated not 
to apply to some friends v.’ho had for¬ 
merly shared his pleasures as well as 
his means of gratifying them, and wlinse 
worldly influence In' hoped might now 
enable bitu to proeure some ]dace, some 
employment, as a veCngo against utter 
destitution. Like Timon of Athens, he 
knocked at every door which had once 
been opened^ wide to receive him : but 
misery niakcssadhavoc with friendships, 
and hospitality has a squeamish dislike 
to a thrcad-harc garment: tltc welcome 
afforded to the rvnned visitor scarcely 
extended beyond the threshold. Some 
wore from home;—some had weak 
nerves—too w'Cak to support the reel tal of 
distress ;—some made of “ sterner stuff,” 
listened coldly to his talc, and shook 
their heads at his modest request; some 
kind friends freely lent him—their ad¬ 
vice, and jeered him with their instilting 
pity. All this he endured in silence; 
for the heart of pride would sooner bare 
the flesh that covers it, than proclaim to 
its grovelling tormentors how sharp, 
how envenomed are their stings. One 
pang keener yet was reserved for Heart- 


well. He had an only sistershe was 
wealthy;—she in ^rr season of affliction 
had tried him, and found his life and 
fortune devoted to her. She, in /liji hour 
of need, abandoned him ;—she saw him 
sink—and her haml was not stretched 
forth to .save him ! In the bitterness of 
his spirit, he cursed the fratricide. That 
curse, “ not loud but deep,” will fall 
neitlier idly nor lightly. 

When the blow which ruined him 
was struck, lleartwell was in Paris 
and a more unfit sojourn for a pennyles.^ 
man it would perhaps he difficult to se¬ 
lect. The faces of levit'/ and mirth that 
crowd the streets of that gay capital, 
seem as if laughing to scorn the long 
carev,-orn visages, whose owners, like 
troubled ghosts, occasionally glide 
amongst the merry mob. Dejected and 
forlorn, Hcartwell was one day strolling 
along the Boulevanls, unconscious of his 
imrposc, and wholly careless as to the 
direction of his ramble. The miserable 
man i.s often a greater lounger than the 
sleek and boisterous favourite of for¬ 
tune. At the corner of the Rue Riche¬ 
lieu, our rvoc-hegone hero was accosted 
by our hero-in-ebief and quondam 
banker and button-holder, Nightly-- 
and beyond all question, the recollection 
of tlie rcucnniie is at this moment 
apropos, as we had almost forgotten the 
last-mentioned personage — a circum¬ 
stance which, considering that he figures 
as the foremost .among our dratuaiis 
pt'rsojKr, may hereafter occasion innch 
jiain to that worthy individu«al. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Nightly?*' 
—“Ah : Hcartwell!” (the finger and 
th\imb of the banker closed upon the 
most central button of the patient's 
coat)—my worthy young friend! I 
have not seen you for an age: how goes 
it?" 


— “ Tolerably well,” — responded 
lleartwell;—for who would avow to un¬ 
feeling, “fat contented ignorance,” that 
incurable sickness with which hope de¬ 
stroyed saps the heart! « 

—"Delighted to hear it:—well—I 
must leave you,” exclaimed the banker, 
suddenly resting his basilisk eye on 
HeartweU’s seedy and almost at 

the same moment instinctively relin¬ 
quishing the captive button. “ Always 
liappy to see you: but—I must hurry 
to the Bourse. Ah! the centitpes ! the 
centitnes must be attended to;—good 
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dayand the button-holder flew off 
in a tangent. 

Absorbed in meditation, Hoartvvell 
continued his solitary walk. Ilis uuisiiigs 
were indeed mournful: he had done 
with hope; he saw that existenee was 
thenceforth t ) be to him a scene of des¬ 
perate struggle, or at the best, a dreary 
void ;—that ho must bid adieu to long 
cherished habits—to the courtesies ainl 
refinements that sweeten life ; that like 
some reveller at a crowded banquet, he 
had imprudently lust his place, and 
must seat himself at the lower end of 
the hall. 'W'^ho w'ould draw sucli ano¬ 
ther lot, could each but choose his mea¬ 
sure of calamity ? For an educated 
man—for one unused to the hard terms 
on whicli the children of labour earn 
their scanty morsel—for him it recjiiircs 
no slight exertion of fortitude at once to 
resign the social advantages that cannot 
be retained but by the wreck of prin¬ 
ciple and honour. Few possess the 
heroism to make a voluntary retreat from 
the sphere in w'hich birth, frrtune, or 
adventitious circumstances may have 
originally placed them, and fewer still are 
rejiaid for the sacrifice but with haughty 
and unfeeling scorn. Perverse that we 
arc ! we impute it as a crime to the imm 
of un.swerving probity, that he will not 
maintain his position at tlie exjKnse of 
honest pride and self-esteem ; we take 
by the band the knave with wlioin 
honour is a jest, if he will but bow be¬ 
fore the idol of society—appearance, 
and cloak his mis-doings with the veil 
of cautious decency! AVho ever thinks 
of ciiHiuff the titled blackleg ? who tliat 
swims with the stream would associate 
with the honest artisan that had seen 
better days ? Why is this Is it that we 
would load with obloquy the virtue 
which wc dare not imitate;—that one 
man of uncompromising integrity is a 
living satire on the million ? 

Heartwell had long wrestled with his 
rude fate, but the strife was at an end. 
He deterijined to retire to some lowlier 
sphere—to seek some humble, honest 
occupation—to owe to the labour of his 
bands and the sweat of his brow the 
hard-earned bread of penury. Scarcely 
had he formed this resolution, when a 
sudden idea struck him. He eagerly 
caught at it, as a drowning wretch grasps 
at a straw. *■ That man,” thought he, 
M be reeollected Nightly’s may profes¬ 


sions of regard—‘‘ that man has often 
siioke me fair—he was my late father’s 
fiieiul—he cammt leain uithont regret 
that-licanwcll paused: had it not 
been for certain imperious warnings of 
nature, he could scarcely himself have 
believed that for four days lie had tasted 
no other food than that to which the 
fare of a condenmed felon had been a 
luxury. 

_ Kaily the next moniing, he quitted 
his modest and soinewk.at aericl alnnle 

ill the Jlne Kt. L-, and lesolved to 

visit his friend Ni'duly. The tcdioiis- 
noss of the way he iK'guilod by cogitat¬ 
ing in wliat manner he could best parry 
the ilelicate generosity of the hanker, 
who would, no doubt, loudly inveigh 
against the obstinacy evinced by the 
son of his eldest aiul very best iViend,’' 
in refusing to avail hiinsclf, for a time, 
of corlaiii paltry Zii7/t7,v de Jiampie, 
scarcely worth menlioin'iig, and to he 
plaecd at liis disposal. “ 'I'lie only way 
to e.scapL* importmiity on that subject,’’ 
thought Heartwell, as lie drew near the 
llui' do Provence, “ is to express myself 
decidedly;—l(f state at once that I can 
accejit no other kindnc'ss than the favour 
of my friend’s advice and commercial 
iniluence, to enable me to obtain some 
employment at a moderate sulaiy. I 
positively will not allow him to projxisc 
any tiling too brilliant; it would lie 
unfair to fake advantage of liis warm 
enthusiastic feeling.s. 1 know that my 
detcriiiination will give liiin pain ; hut 
then—reflection—his own delicacy—he 
will comprehend me.” 

Having made tlie.se prudent di.sposi- 
tions to shelter himself against tJie fire 
of generosity about to he opened on 
him, Heartwell ascended tlie steps lead¬ 
ing to Nightly’s counting-ltou.se. On 
hi.s entrance, lie jtolitely accosted a per¬ 
sonage entrenched beliiiul a huge cash¬ 
book, and who, having con tent jdated 
him with a .supercilious eye, after some 
deliberation withdrew the pen from his 
mouth, as a prelude to the accommoda¬ 
tion of an aii.swcr. The impersonation 
of a ci})her then pointed to the door 
of the apartment where the banker, in 
rahe de chambre, ami morning state, 
was wont to receive his visitors. 

IFith much apparent alacrity. Nightly 
laid down his newspaper, rose from his 
chair, and welcomed hia young friend. 
•“ lly dear Mr, you are 
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come to see me at last. Bless me, how- 
fat you are grown .'—absolutely as round 
as a ball:—you will soon be as evibun- 
point (excuse my French) as your poor 
dear father, the major. An excellent 
man that was, Mr. Ileartwell;—the very 
best friend I had. Why, Sir, I was 
his brideman when he married your 
jjoormother. Any thing new? perhaps 
you will dine with me to-day?— sans 
efr^monie: No body to be here, but 
Lord (rape and Captain (iander. By 
the by. Gander nearly upset his lord- 
ship last night, as he drove him home 
from the salon; for you know Gander 
always drives. The police were .saucy, 
and Avere going to drag him to the 
guard-house. AVhat do you think? 
they took him for Gape’s head coach¬ 
man. lice! hce! hoe!” 

“ The mistake was not unpardonable. 
I am come, Mr. Nightly, to request a 
favour,*^ 

“ A favour! my dear young friend, 
ten thousand. AVhat can I do f(>r you ? 
Do you want any thing? Can 1 give 
you any—advice? Ah f your poor deal- 
father! you are extremely like him: 
you put me in mind of him at every 
moment. I recollect that once—but I 
beg your pardon—you were about to 
say something: what can I do to .serve 
you ?" 

Ileartwell here briefly entered on the 
subject of his misfortunes, and retpicsted 
the banker’s advice, and rceommend.a- 
tion to some house of bnsines.s, where 
the devotion of his time, integrity, anrl 
zeal might be reckoned an ccpiivalent 
to a feeble .salary. Nightly stood aghast. 
At each progressive phrase of his young 
friend’s address, his countenance fell. 
'J'he reader may probably have seen an 
inimitable portraiture of a votary of 
Flutus, in the person of AV/A-y, in the 
comedy of The Hoad to Ruin ; he may 
recollect the friendly greeting wi th which 
the man of money received his visitor, 
whilst the display of kindness -w^as likely 
to “ cost nothinghe may have felt 
how true to the life was the look of 
jirudent imiuictudc with which the man 
Avhose wealth was his god learnt that 
his lienefactor had “ stopped payment.” 
In each of these situations, our button- 
holder was perfect: he Avas the A’cry 
beau ideal of the Silky so finely sketched 
by the dramatic satirist. 

Bless my soulbless my soul! Mr. 


Ileartwell, this is a sad piece of husi- 
ncss: you have no idea hoAV it shocks 
me. Ah! had you consulted me, 1 
could have foretold you hoAV things 
Avould be. But are you totally ruined?" 

“ Irretrievably.” 

‘M)e.ar me! I am tluindcrstruck! 
Avliat a selti.sb, bad world we live in ! 
AVhy ilon't you get a situation ?” 

“ That is precisely the subject on 
which I wish to consult you. Your 
knowledge of mercantile aifairs—and, 
perhaps, your influence in the com¬ 
mercial Avorld.” 

“ .(Vh! iny dear friend, you mistake: 
—I have no influence—1 am nobody— 
a Jiiere straggling man of business- 
nothing more. Really you don’t know 
hoAv much 1 Avish to serve you. But 
come—don’t dcsipairj—you must try 
your friends;—If you could only get 
a barrack-mastership! That would be 
just the thing for you—or a consulship 
—or a ])hice in the treasury—or—” 

“ Hadn’t I better at once obtain my 
nomination as Colonial Governor, or 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
men r" asked Ueiirtwell, Avho began at 
lengtli to see through his mail. “ Look 
you, Air. Nightly, I Avish to come to 
the point, i’ou haAC professed a friend¬ 
ship for me—a regard for the memory 
of my father, almost amounting to vene¬ 
ration. I <lo not intend to ]>ut you to a 
severe trial. M'ill you aid me to procure 
some situation?—one of trifling emolu¬ 
ment—a clerkship in a banking-house, 
for inslancc ?” 

“ Good heavens! my dear young 
friend, how can you talk so ? I AVOuld 
not for the Avorld hurt your feelings by 
proposing such a thing. A man of your 
education—AA-ith your habits! A’ou 
must not think of it. You must take 
courage. You must look for better 
times; you must indeed.” 

“Better times!” said HeartAv-ell with 
a hitter laugh:—“ and in the mean time, 
Mr. Nightly—’tis a dreadful avoAval— 
but—I am literally starving.’|| 

“ Starving! (Jood God ! you don’t 
say so! the thing is impossible: you 
can’t starve:—you don’t know hoAv much 
I feel for you. But bless me—past two 
o’clock, and I here still;—I that have 
so many calls to make !—you must ex¬ 
cuse me—you see I treat you as a 
friend. By the by, I believe I asked 
you to dine with me to-day ?—what A 
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liead I have! How unfortunate that I 
should have accepted Gape’s invitation 
to dinner for this day of all days in the 
week ! What a blockhead 1 was not to 
recollect it soonet*! But I have so much 
to think of:—well, you’ll come some 
other day ?” 

‘‘ Pray, Mr. Nightly, make no apolo¬ 
gy," said Heartwell with a look of sove¬ 
reign contempt; “ I did not intend to 
accept your invitationand, taking up 
his hat, he quitted the room, with a 
silent vow that his shadow should never 
again darken the threshold of the bank¬ 
er’s door. 

" Ledger,” said the b\itton-holder to 
a clerk, when the son of ‘ his best friend’ 
had taken his departure,—“ have we a 
balance against Mr. Heartwell.^" 

Ledger examined his books:—“No, 
Sir,” replied he, “ errors excepted.” 

“ Good !” exclaimed Nightly.— 
“Ledger, these are difficult times : no¬ 
thing but change ami revolution. If 
Mr. Ileartwell should draw u})ou us, be 
sure you inspect the credit side of his 
account before you send his draft to the 
cashier; for," added the banker, in 
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phrase the very counterpart of Silky’s 
‘ stop payment’—“ the man is not worth 
a stiver in the world." 

Now, gentle reader, you have been 
fairly introduced to our quondam Pari¬ 
sian banker, in his snug little .m/on in 
the Rue de Provence:—we say quon¬ 
dam, for, alas !—fuit Ilium !" Jn^ice 
rediHfutn, the banking-house of Ni^tly 
and Co. once was. liy this time you 
know the man as well as if your button 
had langui.shcd in his gri]ie for hours 
together. For oiir friend Ileartwell, we 
cannot tell whither he has wandered 
probably to some abode of wretehednoss, 
where the .seorn of pampered prosperity 
insults not the wan elieek, the sunken 
eye, and the broken heart. To be set 
down as one “ more sinricil against than 
sinning,” is to be dismissed with a 
doubtful eulogy; and such is the epitaph 
wo would write for Ileartwell. lie may 
yet rend w'ith a momentary pang the 
bosoms of those who have stung him to 
the soul: he may yet awaken a last 
blush of Kliamc on the cheek of friends 
and kindred: he has but to die. 

W. B. 


C H U R C H-B ELLS HEARD AT SUNSET. 

As if some .spirit’s lips had breathed 
Their song to evening’s golden close. 

Those distant hells enchant the air. 

And fill the bosom with repose. 

O’er such a lovely scene as this. 

Such music should alone decay, 

And round these haunts of rural bliss 
Die gently w'itli the fading day. 

Sweet music! when the phantom-woes 
Of suffering life to me arc given. 

Oh ! let my spirit’s visions close 

AV''ith hopes like thine—that point to heaven! 

G. R. c. 


THE LITERARY APPROVER. 

Under the singular title of ‘^The by an alteration of names, wOuM apply 
Cut and Dry System,” the Literary Ga- vw;ll to that pretending sheet. The edi- 
s:c/^c has put forth several articles, which, tor accuses authors and reviewers of a 
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sort of oonnivancp at favourable notices, 
and makes it a litciary crime for the 
writer or the publisher of a work to fur- 
nisli porlions adapted lor extract, to tluise 
whose province it may be to undertake 
a critical notice of the book. No man 
was better calculated for the task of ex¬ 
posing the trickery of authors and pul)- 
lishers than the conductor of that weekly 
refuge for the destitute, because no man 
was more deeply involved in literary 
)eccadillocs. How, why, or wherefore, 
le has turned king’s evidence remains 
yet to be seen. We could unravel the 
mystery, but the details would be per¬ 
sonal. AH we have to do at presoit is, 
to remind the literary world, that tlie 
CJfVMtfr for a long time enjoyed a mono¬ 
poly of the ‘'Cut and Dry System,” as 
it is called; that it has always been 
open to serve a bottle cotni>anion of 
the editor; that so far from condemning 
the practice of sending, for the conve¬ 
nience of reviewers, slips or separate 
jortions of a forthcoming work, to faci- 
itate the printing of extracts, the editor 
Used actually to send on Fridays to cer¬ 
tain newsp'.ipers, choice articles that were 
to appear in the CircuHi- of the next day, 
not only with a reipiest that they ini,.;ht 
he inserted; but actually headecl with a 
complimentary introduction from his 
own pen ; and, that such .articles were in 
such paj)ers, inserted accordingly, though 
not always with tlieir introductory puff. 
Not that we think the system of i'orward- 
ing .sheets or extracts of a work either 
dishonourable or improjier. The editor 
of a review must be a knave or a fool, 
if he allow the facility thus given to 
bias liis judgment; and it would afford 
our readers a hearty laugh were wc to 
Avrite the history of the revolution which 
has caused the Literary Gazette to ap¬ 
pear as approver in such a matter. But, 
talking of the “ Cut and Dry System,” 
is it not singular to see a work, Avhich is 
edited by A. B. Esq., praised up to the 
skies by A. B. Esq., in the weekly re¬ 
view of A. B. Esq.,^ yet this has occurred 
frequently in the Literaty Gazelle. 
A. B. Esq. may say what he please 
about its being “ tlie opinion of a literary 
friend,” orof a competent judge:" there 
the review of a W'ork written by himself, 
stands in a paper edited by himself, not 
in one instance, but in twenty perhaps j 
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and what fool, who knows the fact, can 
be found to respect the opinion ? The 
public are really duped in this instance, 
because tlie man’s name is stuck to bis 
book, but not to his paper; and the 
readers, at least many of the readers, 
arc altoge'Jicr unacquaiuled with the 
fact, that an individual could be found 
who Avould condescend to be a party in 
sounding his own praise; ox‘, indeed, 
who would, in his capacity of editor, 
become answerable for laudatory com¬ 
ments on his own handy works. We 
mention these facts for the edification of 
onr readers, who occasionally see adver¬ 
tisements of books, with the eulogium of 
the Lileran/ Gazelle as a recommenda¬ 
tion. Let them beware of this false 
light: it is sim])ly the opinion of a man 
Avho ])rai.ses all the works written by 
himself, who praises all the works of liis 
friends, who piaiscs all the works of his 
goodiiatiirod acqu.aintanccs, and who 
praises all the works in which certain 
publishers have an interest: that he is 
often right, except in respect to his own 
works, Ave do not deny ; avc only insist 
that praise and condemnation in the 
J/tieranj Gazette arc of equal value. 

It has been binted that a Lady’s Ma¬ 
gazine has no business, and should not 
interfere Avitli it.s masculine contempo¬ 
raries : Ave deny the fact. Nine Avorks 
out of ten that a female may read, de¬ 
pend for their success, or may attribute 
their failure, to the opinion of the ladies. 
Tliey read move than men ; they exer¬ 
cise a judgment as sound, a taste as re¬ 
fined, a discrimination as rational, as 
Avevc ever exorcised by men. In our 
reviews of Avorks avc direct their atten¬ 
tion to such as they may, in this age of 
degeneracy and immorality, safely pe¬ 
ruse. We believe they have seMoin 
been misled by our estimate. It is 
hoAvcver necessary to guard them against 
deception by others. Not that we ap- 
rehond they read the lAlernri) Gazette, 
ut that they might be misled by its eu- 
logiums, which are appended adver¬ 
tisements, and which culogiuins, in our 
estimation, simply indicate that the 
editor or some friend has an interest in 
the work, which may, nevertheless, he 
good, bad, or indifferent. 
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ROSALIE. 

A Tale of Italy. In Three Cantos. 

BY H. PLUNKETT, ESQ. 

CANTO lU. 


I. 

O fair and brautcous in thy lowliest hour, 
As when in liappier days the loved and free, 
Still hath thy name a presence and a power, 
—O thou romantic land of Italy! 

Mother of nations', what although thy 
fame 

Now crouches in the lowliness of shame, 
What tho’ the glories of fliy race he shed, 
Thine honours tarnish’d—and thy beauties 
lied— 

Years scarce can bury in their whelming 
tide 

The mighty ])roducts of earth’s wayward 
pride. 

Hut who shall snatch the laurel from the 
-slirine, 

Where Nature revels in her huge design ? 
Long ages down the stream of Time have 
roll’d, 

\ And the wide palace, and the mountain- 
tow’r, 

Still hold the revel of their little hour 
Beneath the ivy's ever-mantling fold— 

But thou —ttiy wonders vanish not to time. 
Unchanged and lastiiig as thy glorious 
clime 

Still ’neath the splendour of thy sunny 
skies 

The morn-bird trills its artless melodies, 
Still as the eve-tints sit upon tho main, 

The fading sh.'idows linger as they wane, 

As tho’ enamour’d of the faery-land. 
Which grasps the crown of Beauty in its 
hand; 

The same warm sense of poesy and love 
Glows in the ardour of each passionate 
breast, 

And still the living fervour of unrest 
Seems grafted on a stock which nought can 
move, 

—And grandeur, beauty, eloquence, remain 
To sooth the I'aticour of thy galling chain 1 

Monarch of realms! the world itself thy 
slave, 

Where lie thy tarnish’d honours? in the 

Where the bright pageantries of that earthly 
sun, 

W’bich claim’d its sway o’er tribes and 
nations? gone! 

In all that lives there is of all a last, 

And thy high name hath merged into the 
past, 

The strange — the wondrous — pnd Uic 
mighty—fly 
VOL. H. 


To hide their glories in influity; 

Wave upon wave succeeding myriads roll,' 
I'or mail will on unmindful of control, 

And as a hUmk lies tvnanlless in space, 
'rhousiinds on thousands rush into the 
place 

—Oh 1 to have gazed upon thee in that hour 
When thy proud step had scaled the giant- 
steep, 

On which the prowess of thy might would 
sleep 

In the full careless consciousness of pow’r— 
When thou hadst snatch’d the sceptre from 
the world, 

And stood upon thy throne as on a rock 
Whose hauglity summit seem’d Jis tho’ it 
curl’d 

In proud defiance of each tempest's shock. 
And thy war-bugle issued forth its word, 
Wliilst men and tribes stood trembling as 
they lieard 

The fearful mandates which from out thy 
land 

Went pealing with the thunder of com¬ 
mand— 

It were a scene to look on, nor desire 
A\ight more of earthly splendours to ad¬ 
mire. 

—Oh! what a blaze of more than earthly 
ligitt 

Burst like a storm-flash on the dazzled 
sight 

When' as the infant sunbeam wreathed a 
smile * 

O'er the arch’d summit of each mountain- 
pile, ^ 

From the huge city’s gates a splendid throng 
Of pride, and beauty, and young chivalry. 
Answer'd the clarion ns it peal’d along 
In lengthen’d echoes o’er the vaulted sky. 
By the loud dissonance of one long 
“Hurrah!” 

Echoing the champ of bits, and joyous 
neigh. 

Whilst overhead the morn-bird trill’d his 
lay 

As tho’ in wonderment at what it saw; 

And dark- eyed Beauty poured its gorgeous 
streams 

Of living splendour on the wond’riog eye. 
In such rich'floods of jcwell’d pageantry 
As man may now but image in his dreams. 
—And ohj ’tis sweet to wander forth at 
eve 

Wbea the sun seeks his transitory grave. 
And the light playful clouds delight to 
steep 


z 
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Their temples ia the fadin{$ beams, and 
weave 

A tliousand fancies in the shado^vy ware, 
Wliich seems as it were tranquillized to 
sleep, 

—Or when the night-queen wanders in her 
poAver 

Tliro’ the deep stillness of her own sweet 
hour, ■> 

Casting her pallid streahs upon the vase 
Of porphyry or marble Avhence iipmount 
The tow’ring rnluinns of the chrystal fount, 
Which dip their light Avings in the gentle ray. 
Then fall, like sun-spray, in a ge.nile haze 
O’er the sweet How'is which revel at their 
feet, 

And seem the fresli’ning influence to greet. 
Thou art not dead! 'rime in hia viewless 
flight 

Hath wrung no ]iortion from thy pristine 
might; 

Tlioii art not dead! the spirit still del.iys, 

—No u’orfhless enihlem of departed days! 
Tho’ pow’rless all—micmiiloiis of might— 
The sou/ that sway’d thee yieldeth not to 
blight. 

Still doth the page of present days unfold 
The glory and the majesty of old. 

Still, as thou fling’st the sword of Time 
aside, 

Remembrance clingeth to thine ancient 
pride. 

What hoots tho' death may teem on ev’ry 
wind ? 

Time hath no empire o’er the deathless 
mind, 

And the rich product.s of its power live on, 
Wlien life—love — grandeur—hajipincss — 
have gone! 

What hoots that cold forgetfulness require 
Its wontefi portion of thine eartlily fire ? 
The grace—the form—of deathlessness that 
cling,' 

Bespeak thee .still no pow’r-restrirted^ing. 
—Beautiful land! thou stand’st in thy re¬ 
nown 

Alone and tow’ring o’er this mighty world, 
As tho' the head which wore so bright a 
crown 

Could brook not earth’s dominion j—there 
thou art 

Unmated in thy loA'eliness—a part 
Of nought of thy past glory—still the same 
In all the virtues of thine olden name. 

Ay, there thou art: thy haughty features 
curl’d 

In proud defiance of the haughty sAvay 
Which thralls thy kingly lifelessness of 
clay, 

But vainly strives to curb the fiery .soul 
Which revels in its own unsway’d con¬ 
trol ! 

Thou stand’st in glory like that mighty god 
Whose embleni art tijou: in thy tonfer of 
pride 
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Daring each petty arm that fain would 
chide 

Thy quenchless ardour with the iron rod 
Of tyranny and harshness, as the deep 
Unbinds the fetters of its restless sleep, 

And curls its inane in anger, as each wave, 
Bounds upwards—scornful of the name of 
slave'. 

Is there no voice upon thy mountains now ? 
Thy valleys and thy halls—are they, too, 
hush’d, 

Italia, fair Italia ? On thy brow 
Tlie conquest of a thousaud years hath 
flush'd. 

And doth no emblem of thv might arise, 

—The voiceful eloquence of memories ? 

Is there no semblance in thy lot, fair 
queen, 

From what thou art—to learn Avhat thou 
hast been ? 

No haunting splendour of a distant land. 

To teach the grandeur of thy high com¬ 
mand ? 

—Nol in thy solitude thou stand’st alone 
From all of earth’s creation — a sweet 
flow’r 

That will not brook a more unkindly poiv’r 
Than the sweet hand Avhich rear’d itj— 
e’en the tone 

That dwelleth in thine echoes, breathes ay a 
Avail 

Of ling'ring sadness o’er thy phantom tale, 
And each fond breath that sloAvly sweeps 
along 

Comes redolent with happiness and song. 

Thou art not silent! thou hast oracles 
Which the sea murmurs, and the laughing 
sky, 

As o’er the beauties of thy land it dwells. 
Faints on its floating mirror mournfully, 
Whilst Avoods and mountains echo with the 
cry, 

“ Fallen, fallen, fallen, Italy!” 

—Thy spirit hath gone forth upon the 
earth, 

A light and a remembrance; and for thee 
In strong assurance of thy Avondrous worth 
The mighty spirits of thcAvorld have twined 
That wreath of painting, song, and poesy, 
Which crowns the emperor of the deathless 
mind! 

Tbou seem’st embodied mid an aery land 
Of light and shadow—for thy powerful 
hand. 

In the wild ardour of thy fearless pride, 

Hath grasp'd tire realms reveal’d unfo thy 
ken, ’’ 

And, as thou Avert of such a denizen, ' 

Their glorious fancies hast emhodyed 
In the soft languor of thine own sweet 
tongue, 

—spell of beauty—and a pow'r of song! 
And love! oh thou hast many a fearful lay 
To prove thine empire of its pow’xfui 
sway; 
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Per nerer, nftver, whilst the heart of man 
Retains its earliest sympathies—a chain 
To bind its headlong passions from the 
ban 

Which dims the light of even virtue’s fane. 
Never—whilst mind can sympathize with 
mind, 

Or fancy wing its eagle-flight from earth. 
Whilst sense can move to feelings un¬ 
defined. 

Or love fling light upon our nature’s dearth. 
Never—oh ! never—till the memories 
Of by-gone days have lost their olden spell, 
Or music restetli in her silent shell, 

No rnore to move to love-born ecstasies, 

Till “ ladye bright” shall turn her winning 
eyes 

On crowds who cast the proffer’d boon' 
away, 

Nor prize the gift of a so cherish’d sway, 

—Never shall memory wander from thy 
land. 

And scorn the magic of thy potent wand. 
Hut still the beauteous sadue.ss of fliy mien. 
Shall own a pow’r—great as it e’er liath 
been, 

Still shall thou spread thy glories as of 
yore, 

From isle to isle—from shore to farthest 
' shore! 

II. 

For 4 !ver and for ever be the germ 
Of hope upspriuging in thy spotless breast! 
One dream of deathless ecstasies—the term 
Which binds thy spirit to its mortal vest! 

A very glory, veil-like, o’er thy rest 
Ca.st tlifi unwithering vesture of its light—• 
'I'liat, like some lone stream lapsing in its 
flight 

Thro’ a rich realm of never-fading how’rs. 
And, as it winds its devious course alofi^. 
Trilling the murmurs of its own sweet 
song. 

And stealing from the soul - enchanted 
flow'ra 

A kiss of tremulous rapture, as they rest. 

In amorous fondness, on its heating breast. 
011 1 be thy passage thro* this world of 
strife 

StiU wreathed with all the ecstasies of life ! 
Still o’er* thy path imy more tlian serapii- 
pow’rs 

Scat^^ the choicest of Hope’s biouining 

And from the dreaming of thy young de¬ 
light 

Unfold the gathering tempest-clouds of 
blight: 

m. 

'Art thott not e'en as I am, my sweet child, 
—Pair dreaming of ray fancies ? dost thhtt 
not. 


As I now gaze upon thy features mild. 

And, with a prophet’s glance, unveil the 
scroll 

Which paints the image of each searing 
blot, 

Each fear, conimotiuning, and wild con¬ 
trol, 

That o’er the min'or of thy spotless mind, 
Oasts the dark shadow of its form he- 
liind— 

Dost thou not feci that I aui e’en ns thee, 

—^'fhe warm—the passiou’i—and the would- 
hc free ? 

Oh! oftimes when the fcri'our of niy 
tliought 

From the dark wilderiiigs of luy fate hath 
c.uight 

A taint of earthly care, when hope h.alh 
turn’d 

In ling’ring sickness from the cheerless tics 
Whicli cling unto our scnsihilitics. 

As tho’ the d.arkaess of onr lot incurr’d 
E'en in the glii<Iness of its veriest joy. 

Some dark unwlthcring wretchedness to 
cloy— 

How would the ardour of my feeling rise 
Arcordant to thy hopes and sympathies ! 
How would each rising hope—each germ¬ 
ing fear— 

With thine upsoar—with thine he more 
than dear! 

I am as one who gazes on the course 
Of the swift lightning, and us o’er the 
heaven 

The rolling masses of dark clouds are 
driven. 

And the loud thunder, with a giant-force, 
llrcathes into voice the language of its 
Avratli, 

Pealing thro' space—as it could know the 
path 

Thro' which its cchoings wander'd—I have 
felt 

As tho’ this coil of stahburn clay would 
melt. 

Anil wing the swiftness of its viewless flight 
To where the tempest revels m its might, 
And the loud whirlwind from its home is 
dt iven 

To hurl the dark clouds from tltcir native 
, heaven. 

In such a moment, when all space hath 
Worn 

Its richest livery, and the earth seems torn 
With its own deep convulsions—I have 
wept 

In'tlie deep consciousness of fallen pride 
O’er mine own weakness, with those hitter 
tears 

W'bich ever dim the eyes when Time hath 
swept 

The zest from youthful hope} and as the 
fears 

Of mine own soul came gushing o'er my 
thought, 

z 2 
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Like the wide whelming of some mighty 
tide, 

I felt iis tho’ my troubled heart had caught 
A calm from its reflection — that sweet 
thrill 

Wliifli joys the breast when the unbur- 
then’d will 

Casts the cold trammels of this earth away. 
And revels in its own unbounded sway. 

In the sweet silence of that stilly hour 
"Wlien even Hope hath laid aside her wings 
To lure no more—and that calm joy which 
clings. 

Like gladness leaning on the stay of pow’r, 
In the lone hour of thought to each new 
sense 

That germs within the breast, ns tho’ the 
flight 

Of Time wore tranced by the dreamy might 
Wliich liveth in its spcechle.ss eloquence. 
Ty/eu have 1 turn’ll to thee ; ///at unto me 
Fair image of my feelings! hast timii 
seem’d 

The very essence and reality 
Of all my vaguest yearnings ; then to thee 
—As to a slirine—hath inyj fond spirit 
paid 

Its earliest trihntc, as thou wert the ray 
Whose glow could tinge with happines.s the 
shade, 

Which, in my wildest hope, I scarce had 
deem’d 

Could I aught but darken o’er my weary 
way. 

Oh ! I have lov’d thee with a rhainlcss love 
'Thro’ all the strange convulsions of my 
fate! 

For thou art she whose glance could dissi- 
. pate 

My spirit’s darkest feelings, and disprove 
The wild surmise which deem'd that all of 
earth 

Was mingled w'ith the habitude of dearth. 

Thou art the one then whom mine ciiger 
soul 

Would own no lowlier conqu’ror—unto 
thee 

The wildest fancy of luy hope doth flee 
As nnto one whose mandate might control 
The cold and desolate reality 
Of all those earthly griefs which o’er my 
mind 

Have cast their shadowy impresses be¬ 
hind— 

Luring my spirit with as deep a thrall, 

As when the heart lists sadly to the call 
Of some low tone, w’hich tiitteth nioiirn- 

. fully 

O’er the warm feeling, when our passions 
lie 

Swathed iu their cherish’d stillness ; or as 
when 

. The voiceful sadness of some sound is Iteard 
(As ’twere the plaining of the forest-bird) 


Trill’d by a spirit o’er the early tomb 
Of Beauty, faded in Us youthful bloom. 

IV. 

Alas the full deep rapturous ravishment 
Of bliss, requires a far more vigorous tie 
Than earth’s cold listlessness can e’er 
supply! 

So deeply is each germing passion blent _ 
Witli tlie deep taint of ill—and w'ith an aim 
So strongly pleaded dotli each torture claim 
Its titleship to all the joys which earth 
Can image from the mazes of its dearth. 
That in the struggle for the right of pow’r 
Our bliss employs the shortness of its hour. 
We revel in the morning of our pride 
With such deep consciousness of taintless 

joy. 

That each low whisper murm’ring aught to 
cloy 

The deep’ning glow whose glance hath long 
defied 

That cold restraint which time would cast 
o’er all 

—As ’tw^ere the darkness of a funeral pall— 
When, in the end, it holds its tortuous 
flight 

Where all was joy, and happiness, and 
light, 

We deem the cold reality more deep. 

As scarce the mind hath waken’d from its 
sleep; 

And thus doth fancy revel in the brain. 

The source of rapture, or the spur of pain, 
And thus the colouring of our fate i.s caught 
From hues whose veriest richness is as 
nought; 

As the unwinding glories of the night 
Twine a soft wreath of splendour—and of 
light— 

Gracing the temples of the rising mom 
With hues whose power from nothingness 
is torn. 

And bending, like an earth-enamoured star. 
To hail the Sun-God in his white Sy-mar, 
As o’er the glories of the heav’n he rides 
To chase the dark mists from the mountain¬ 
sides. 

V. 


O might of love! O more than earthly 
pow’r, 

Thine influence grateful as thine own sweet 
hour, 

O thou unbounded spirit, who dost crave 

Thy wonted homage even from a grave, . 

Dwelling amid this cold and pussioiBsM 
world 

As some lone spirit which doth wend ita 
flight 

O’er the dim nothingness of the dreamy 
night, 

Or as thou wert some nndecayiog light 

O’er the wide desert of the ether hurl’d, - 

And wand’ring on thine almost pathless 
course, 
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Like a cold» pale, and conscious-stricken 
tiling:. 

Which flitteth on its weary wanderingr^ 

Ever ghost-ridden by its passions’ force, 

—Q thou creative genius I who dost give 
Unto all things the strength of life and 
light, 

Bidding new founts of gushing thought to 
live, 

—A world of wonders where was nought 
bnt blight; 

And faintly shadowing with a taint of 
power 

Each cloud of ill that o’er our paths may 
lower, 

--Thou, who dost make eadh natural bliss 
a germ ' _ , 

Of strength and splendour, giving to each 
sense 

A keen perception of that eloquence, 

Which lives embodied even in the dearth. 
That clings unto the helplessness of earth, 
And making each inanimate thing of dust 
A feeling and a power—on which tlie rust 
Of carthliness in vain would hide the soul, 
Whiclireignsin wide effusion o’er thcwhole; 
Alas ! why is it that thy “ sun of light” 
Should e’er be shadow’d by the gloom of 
night ? 

Why that the heavenly beauties of that 

flow’r, I 1.1 

So exquisite in its bloom, and so enwreath <1 

With the sweet odours which itself hath 
breath'd 

Thro’ the sad stillness of its natural how’r. 
Should feel the mildew of the tyrant, Care, 
Prey on his vitals, whilst its ev’ry breath 
So redolent before with all that Death 
Can steal from beauty’s fascinating glare. 
Comes pregnant with a noxious taint of ill, 
The early gladness of its source to chill ? 
Alas ! on earth thy nature must partake 
Of all that follow in its dreary wake ; 

The deep strange fervor of the restless mind 
Must kiss the chain, whilst eartli and 
earth’s—combin’d. 

And very madness only could desire. 

That nought of blight should stem the 
spreading fire: 

And thus in happiness, whose very thrill 
Caught from the shades of 'rime a brood¬ 
ing ill 

Midst love and splendour, revelry aud song, 
The bridal hours stole hastily along ; 

And oh! to gaae upon that pallid face. 
Where many a cold and desolating trace 
Betray’d the silent workings of despair. 

To mark the beaming confidence which there 
Breath’d forth in every feature, and to read 
In the young bride’s dark eye how much of 
bliss 

Had cast away the cold and cank’ring weed 
Whlcti prey’d upon her spirit’s loveliness. 
To dream the dream which tells us that note// 


The shades of blight enwreathe us in their 
pail 

—Oh! ’tis a blest and most enrapturing 
theme 

'Po muse thus idly on our lifely sche.me ; 
For mid the dreary licartlessness of life. 

We scarce can steal a moment from the 
strife. 

But blest—most blest—tlie happy hour 
which brings 

A bliss so perfect on its passing wings; 

Bnt thus, my Rosalie, thy lot is cast 
In love too deep, in bliss too keen, to last; 
For oh! how rarely in the world we find 
A kindred feeling linking mind to mind. 
How seldom do its fancied fetters prove, 
The tie of passion and the bond of love ! 

VI. 

And would 'twere ever thus! ^would that 
that chain 

Which linkelli heart to heart should never 
bind 

Alight save that innate happiness of mind 
IV'hicli will not brook the chill of feeling’s 
wane : 

Would that those ardent yearnings wliich 
the soul 

Must feel for its repletion, when ordain’d 
To reach the promis’d gladness of their goal. 
By tainting misery ne’er might he restrain’d ! 
This liope indeed were madness ; hut I still 
Would tell you, lovers, what iiiy heart would 
will 

For your’ enaction ;—and would wreathe 
your path 

With all the joys which nature in its wrath 
Hath left for your endurance ; few indeed 
But not less clierish’d in tlie, hour of need : 
For 'who would scorn the dreariest liopo 
which flings 

One gleam of gladness o’er our sorrowings ? 
Fain would I revel in the sunny bliss. 

Of laughing liopes, and joyous ecstasies, 
But tlie stern ciirrenfs of your fate reqiiii'e 
Far diff’rent strains should tremble on my 
lyre. 

And bid tbe weakness of each lowlier sway. 
Shrink like tlie moonbeurn to the light of 
day. 

vir. 

Youth sneers at harriers; hope retains its 
hold 

By grief engender’d—by reverse made bold. 
And love still plumes her syren-wing on high, 
Frov’d by a tear, and chasten’d by a sigh: 
For what tho* grief with tyrant’s grasp may 
seize 

The fondest' rapture that had power to 
please. 

Plunging the poisonous arrows of its hate, ' 
Obedient to the impulses of fate ? 

What tho’ despair may image to the sight 
The;joyle38 im^e of a World of blight. 

And trace the lines of a consatning dearth , 
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To daunt the glance which soarctb from the 
earth ? 

Still, still, the aching heart enough hath left, 
To inahe ns deem it is not all bereft j 
Still from the mazes of oiir jiarted lot 
We steal some joy, tlio’ worthless, uiiforgot, 
And dreary tho* the wilderings of otir fate, 
The heart—the heart—is not all desolate ! 
}liit years roll on, and what to youth were 
bliss, 

To age is fraught with aching loneliness 5 
And love will sneer at those same cheering 
tics, 

Wliicli once so thrall’d our sensibilities. 
The passionate heart in its young morn of 
bloom 

tVill brook no taint which savours of the 
tomb ; 

No cold restraint, no murmuring pulse of 
grief 

Can mar that dream, all eloquent though 
brief; 

Who dared to face the flow of Etna’.s tide,' 
In the first gushings of its mighty pride } 
IVho that, can brook tlie, sun-god in the 
might 

Of the out-pouring fullness of his light ? 
But as the stream of time rolls sadly by 
We mark such feelings wither with a sigh. 
For age will bind, and nought but its delay 
Can wean the gladness of our early day 
And years can work like madness in the 
thought. 

As streams diverging have their end in' 
nought. 

And thus the pleasures of a by-gone hour 
Lose the sweet magic of their rapturous 
power, 

And the mind turns it to some other joy. 
For madness works, when bliss, nor grief, 
employ. 

Then look with pity on the erring slave, 
Whose bliss is founded on his honour’s 
grave, 

Scorn not the wretch in whom his passion’s 
wane 

Hath wrought the madnes-s of so deep a bane. 
Fur man is faulty and no scheme can mar 
His staylcss passions from the joys which 
are ; 

Such is, and such must be.: for what can 
mate 

The powerful mandates of appointed fate ? 
What tim’rous hand uplift the sword on high 
To dare the mighty vengeance of the sky } 
And love is bliss—and bliss alone can prove 
Its choicest raptures in a constant love ; 
And if to such transgressions we demur, 

An angel-spirit scarce could fail to err. 
Then must 1 quit the scheme I fain should he, 
An^ give to truth this artless melody. 

VIII. 

Years had pass’d ost hut. Rosalie still n- 
maia'd 


By the strong fetters of affection chain’d, , 
For in that land the bounding heart is free 
To Ih'e—to love—even as its choice may he. 
And the warm ardour of its truth requires 
A rich fulfilment of its fond desires. 

And as for sympathy the spirit sighs, , 
In love it lives or in bereavement dies. ^ 
•—She had been happy, but the dream was 
o’er 

Which bound her in its raptures; and the 
thought 

With the dark seemings] of such sadness 
fraught, 

Which whispers that our joys shpuld be 
no more, . 

Again had wrought like fever in a brain j 
Too keenly sensitive to aught of pairt. 

And thus, when sated with the blissful sense 
Of love requited—when the eloquence 
Ami hope, and fervor, of the joys had fled 
Which witli tiie youth of passionate thoughts 
are wed, 

The daunted ardour of her. thought once 
more 

Sought for a consummation of its bliss 
E’en from its own untainted loveliness. 

And oh I ’tw'as sad to mark that pallid eye. 
Which gleam’d as tho’ in silent mockery 
Of the dark thoughts which rack'd her 
spirit’s core ; 

For there are moments in our veriest bliss 
(Satiety of rapture !) when the heart 
Seems .as it woo’d the selfsame recklessness 
It scarce hath scap’d from—when we turn 
aside, 

Like things unsnted, from the gorgeous tide 
Of hollow joys that round the spirit throng, 
And, with the sickening consciousness of 
wrong, 

Turn to those scenes of quiet tenderness. 

Of joy and uncomplaining loveliness, 

Wliich cling unto the wilderness of earth, 
Like angel-spirits hov’ring o’er a dearth : 
When all the tumidtuous raptures of our 
fate 

Yield to that still and unassuming mirth, 

To which all else is cold and desolate, 

And the heart lingers o’er its happy lot, 

All else unthought of—tho’not all forgot. 

IX. 

One eve of quiet beauty, as the moon 
Kan wand’ring through the clouds, and tho 
hush’d earth 

Seem’d resting in the lap of quiet mirth, 
Beneath the gladness of a sky of June, 

The happy lovers wgpder’d forth, to taste 
That'bliss which man so carelessly doth 
waste. 

For who can wend his steps in such an hour 
Beneath the stillness of that star-lit bow'r. 
Which Heav'n hath wreathed to canopy the 
night, 

—Like some fair isle amid » world of 
bl%ht— 
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Nor feol tbe bann^ing: Mness of his soul 
Bow to the eloquent pleadings of that power, 
Which clings with a so passionate control 
To all those sources of cur bliss which 
rise • 

To Work upon our spirit's sympathies, 

And steal upon us with so sweet a balm. 

We deem them part of our own feelings’ 
calm ? 

Who that hut feels, 'neath a so blessed 
thrall 

That there are thoughts—all gentle tho' 
they be— 

Which work so sweetly on the harmony 
Of -quiet bliss that innate is to all ? 

That all the fervour of the soul aspires 
To weau from earth and earth’s oiir low 
desires, 

And on the wings of fantasy we rise 
M’ith nature’s keenest sensibilities ? 

Their spirits, too, seem’d as the taint was 
caught 

Wliich lured them from all suffering—and 
the night 

With its dim stillness hover'd in tljeir thought, 
Teiiip’ring each feeling to that chasten’d 
light 

Of cairn and silent gladness, which the ban 
Of eartldy cares still cherisbeth for man ; 

^ And resteth sleeping in tbc careless mind, 
Till the soft touch of sympathy unclose 
The beauteous stillness of its sad repose, 
And call upon its energies to live, 

Nor brood in darkness, like rich flow’rs 
which gire 

Their odorous sweetness to each passing 
wind. 

—They wander’d forth upon the silent shore 
Wliich fringed the dark unfathomable 
ocean. 

And gave their spirits to that sweet emotion 
Which thrills the breast responsive to its 
roar ; 

Then sat they “ follying" as it were meet 
For buoyant lovers, when youtli’s wayward 
pride 

First merges’in the sway of passion’s tide : 
And what to love so eloquent and sweet 
As those calm pastimes, when no ban ap¬ 
pears 

To dim the promise of its after-years ? 

And oh 1 to mark with what a pliant grace 
Arm within arm was folded—and to see 
With what a look of gentle harmony 
Face blended with the happiness of face, 
Whilst, lip to lip, their too enrapturing bliss 
Sought vent in the warm ardour of a kiss— 
'To dream how love can purify the soul 
From the dark shadow of those taints which 
live 

In all that earth of happiness can give-^ 

To think what mines of blessedness we yi^Id 
gv warping a so benison’d control, 

With the cold mfiuenee which our passions 
wield 


And more—to mark the purest of those 

dreams 

Of love—and hope—and earthly happiness, 
(Darting upon the sitirit Hke those streams 
AV'hich quench the burning thirst of such 
as sigh 

Mid the wide arid plains of Arab)') 
Embodied in the free unspecious dress 
Of two rapt spirits to eaeli other dinging 
With the deep fondness of an angel’s lieart, 
Wliilst thought to thought iu sympathy 
seem’d winging, 

—Each unto each, like God himself apart— 
Oil! ’twas indeed too rapturous for earth 
That nought should quench it in its joyful 
birth, 

For bliss brings its own sorrow—and de¬ 
spair 

Soon blights the prospect of a scene so 
fair :— 

To gaze was to admire, to muse on—love^ 
—Eartli hath no more to wcaii our tkoughta 
above! 

X. 

They turn’d them to the heav'ns, which far 
on high, 

Seem'd some fond spirit gbidd’ning in iheir 
bliss. 

And sure if such e’erM'ander’il from tlie sky 
Its ridiest guerdon were a seeue like this ! 
They turn’d them t<i the heav’ns, whose 
miglity wonders 

Seem’d couch'd upon the nothingness of 
sj>aec, 

And that high Power whose wrath com- 
inandetli tluiiulers, 

()n them seem’d smiling with celestial grace; 
The very stars, loo, as they wander’d by 
III the lone radiiince of their loveless late. 
Cast their long ling’ring'glances from the sky. 
As they, too, would be thus npt desolate. 

A cloud was on the moon—a shadowy 
rloiid— 

Dimming its flow of hrightness, like a tear. 
The living emblem of some inward fear. 

On the fair check which sorrow’s sway hath 
bow’d : 

It matters not the why, but as she glanced 
On the pale inoOn, whose Bplendour..8eeui’d 
enhanced • 

By the increasing gloom, w'itli that strange 
might 

Which the mind hath of linking 'outward 
things, * 

Willi its past feeling, jovs, or sorrowings, 
And ranging all before the spiritual sight 
In visible plenitude, there cape a gleam 
From mem’ry’s fane to llg^bt her young 
heari’s.drcam. 

—Tunes are there when the mind seems 
hurried back 

O’er its whole past existence j when the 
■ fears, 

The unripe blossoms of our early years, 
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Once more leave impress of their pleasing 
track 

On the deluded thought it matters not 
What hopes be treasured, or ^yhat griefs 
forgot, 

The current of the mind will have its way 
O’er each strong current that had pow’r to 
sway; 

And all stand forth like palpable things of 
life 

Link’d by the ruling pow’r of sympathy 
Each to its own, of bliss or misery, 

Calm unto calm, and strife to kindred strife. 
—She wept; for tears can render quick re¬ 
lief 

_To the keen anguish of a desperate grief. 
And Manfred sooth’d her with that gen¬ 
tle voice 

Which bids e’en woe look upwards and re¬ 
joice ; 

And thus, in love, which brook’d no higher 
‘ power 

Pass’d the fleet gladness of tli.at happy hour, 
Mid joys that with a cherish’d grief were 
blent, 

That e’er to time’s dark nothingness was 
sent; 

Alas t too brief—since bliss so soon flits by. 
Love in a tear, and friendship in a sigh! 

XI. 

They parted—she to wander to her rest, 

. (If that be rest which turmoil lends its hand 
To scathe with all that is of joy unblcst) 
iyid he to roam in a far distant laud 
On deeds of duty.—There are times of woe 
When the blood seems to stagnate in its flow. 
And the heart stands as pulseless ; in that 
hour 

What unto tliciii was all the world can 
know 

Of bliss or grief—of eloquence or pow’r ? 
They lived but in each other : in a dreain 
Of their own ardent thoughts and rich de¬ 
lights 

Wliirh floated round them like a thousand 
lights. 

Whose flame was lighted from that innate 
beam, 

Which, like a sunbeam resting on a tomb. 
Cloys the chill sadness of the spirit’s gloom. 
But ling'ring—ling’ring—yet, the lovers 
knelt 

On the green sward beneath, and with a 
aigh, 

The silent seal of all that they had felt. 
Gave one long parting look to memory. 
And breath'd the sadness of their hearts’ 
despair 

In the AVild fhftiess of an eloquent prayer. 
Hand twin'd with hand, and heart en- 
wreath’d with heart, 

They rais'd the voiceful pleadings of thclr 
eyes 

With such ft glance fts wingeth to the sidles 


When soul and dust to their owndpties part} 
And if the tale be true, tluit look to heavch 
Which riseth when the heart’s whole chords 
are riven 

Bears the enfranchised spirit to tliftt goal. 
Where once again soul meets rvith kindred 
&oul. 

And oh ! the tone—the anguish’d tone of 
grief 

Which bore their prayerful eloquence on 
high. 

Seem’d like that mourning wail—so keen 
though brief 

Which harp-strings render ere they break 
and die; 

There knelt they in the stillness of the night. 
Like two lone spirits who had gone astray, 
And now repined that o’er their cheerless 
way 

Ileav’n pour’d not forth its wonted flood of 
light, 

But yet, they mourn’d not; they Avere e’en 
as st.'irs 

Whose beams reflected light on either face, 
And grief might scathe—and envy’s thou- 
sanjl mars 

Deal forth destruction, but that silent trace 
Caught from the union of their ev'ry thought 
Still set the threats of earth’s restraints at 
nought. 

For Love is con.ldence—and, when they rose 
III speechless rapture from the dewy ground, 
It seem’d as though the wreath of hope 
had crown’d 

The Avildest seemings of their deepest woes. 

:xii. 

And now they parted; not as those who 
part, 

And feel that earth liatli now no charm to 
bind ; 

But with a hope —a longing undefined— 
Tliat heart once more should beat response 
to heart. 

They parted — not as in the world, Avhere 
man 

Tieads on his fellow man, as tho’ the tie 
Innate to all of love and sympathy, * 
^Vhich makes a blessing of this earthly plan 
Were but a senseless mockerybut in 
tears they’ parted. 

Still loved, still loving, and still blissful- 
hearted. 

xiir. 

IIow frail is all that's beautiful on earfli j 
IIoAy link'd to care the fondest of our ! 
Our dream of pa.saion wakens but to dearth, 
And madness lives where hope’s frail 
ilow’ret dies; 

Life’s drama changeth even as a shade 
That flittctli in the moonlight; 'tis in vj^a 
The heart Avould cling' unto some cherish'd 
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Our ^iefe grow stronger as our pleasures 

And thus, wlien Rosalie had look'd the last 
With straining eyeballs and that restless 
stare. 

Which told how much of love yet linger’d 
there, 

Till the last shade of hope away hud pass’d 
In Manfred's viewless form ; across her 
came 

—Like the vast sweeping of almighty flati^.— 
The deep’ning havoc of a strange unrest 
To wake the hell of thought within her 
breast. 

And oh ! mistrust once waken’d hath no stay 
To stem its headlong course ; the impulse 

, Ki'’cn. 

E’en from each ve,riest happiness is riven 
A gather’d doubt to urge it on its way ; 

For hearts are wayward things, and tears 
will flow 

E’en o’er the coldest imaging of woe, 

And bliss is grief, ajid gi ief is turn’d to glee. 
E’en as the nature of our s{)uls may be, 

So true it is that from ourselves is caught 
Our ev’ry impulse—even as the mood 
Ko shall the passion be : .shades may intnide 
And leave their impress, but the chainless 
thought 

Must deem them all a mockery ; they are 
fraught 

With nought but emptiness ; but when the 
mind 

Hath breath’d its halo .round them, and 
a pow’r. 

And spirit, and strength, hath given them 
to bind, 

Even H.S joys may bless or sorrows low’r, 
Then doth their own peculiar might instil 
Its hues and shadows o’er the hounding will : 
For how can tilings inanimate have life, 

Or life’s peculiars?—Thus fresh doubts 
came springing 

In Rosalie’s bosom, till hope’s latest clinging 
Left ev’ry feeling to tlie ban of strife; 

And there she stood, her eyes upturn'd to 
hcav’n, 

In all the siipplijtnt confidence of prayer, 
Whilsttbe loose tresses of her hair weregiven 
To the nide gi-eetings of the midnight air; 
Upon her cheek that tender pallor shone 
W Inch tells how hope and happiness are gone, 
Whilst the rich glance of the daik eye above. 
Reveal’d how grief is trampled on by love ; 
No.veil was on her fiice save that which night 
Had cast upon those lines so deadly fair ; 
Upon her features shone no borrow’d light 
—^TUe mind—the mind itself was beaming 
there! 

Her hand was on her brow, as to enchain 
Tlic inadd’ning thoughts that wauder' 4 ,tliro’ 
her brain, 

And now her eye was cast upon the ground. 
Now glancing iistlessly on all around. 

She heard not in the sadness of that hour 


Thenight-wind gath’ring in its mighty pow'r, 
Slie saw not then how wave on billowing wave 
Seem’d as it weav'd for huui.Hn .souls a grave. 
Their hearts responsive, and their hopes but 
one. 

She tliought not—felt not.—save for him 
alone, 

And us licr heaving bosom panted high 
To give free vent unto a gath’ring sigh 
She call’d luT senses frorn their wildering, 
And gave the anguish of her spirit wing. 

“ Dead! dead ! and his clay is wed 
To the wide, and mighty surge. 

And a voice hath call’d from hisucean>bed 
For a ilirge—an earthly dirge ; 

And the ocean’.s moan, and the night- 
wind’s sigh. 

Shall aid me to sing his lullaby 1 

“ The deep hath open’d its mighty wave 
For a cold pale form of ciay ; 

On his brow sits tlie pallid hue of the grave. 
And a worm hath made him his prey j 
, And his lips to these death-born tones 
give birth, 

‘ Earth to earth—earth to earth!’ 

“ Dead ! dead ! he hath passed away 
Like a thing lli.at hath never been. 

And a spirit hath cross'd my lonely way 
With a cold and bloodless mien ; 

And it cried as it pass'd o’er his lonely bed, 

‘ He is deail 1 he is dead 1’ 

“ The owl hath shriek’d witli ahoding tone 
Its plaint on the wings of the blest. 
And the night-wind sighs with a cheer¬ 
less tone, 

‘ A spirit .away liatli jiassed,’ 

And f will sing with the whirlwind's cry 
‘ Lullaby : lullaby!’ 

“ There is a devil in my brain ; 

It laughs and points unto the sea. 

And a hell of more than mortal pain 
Hath rack’d rny soul to agony ; 

That voice still echoes to the sliore 
* Sunk—sunk—to l■i.^e no more !’ ” 

XIV. 

That night (oh fearful night!) strange vi¬ 
sions came. 

To give fresh ardour to the searing flame 
Winch rankled in her .soul; for dreams have 
pow’r 

To linger out full many a sorrowing hour. 
It seem’d as tho’ lier wearied brain had lost 
Each calm i-eflection ; and as, fever-toht, 
The thoughts which rose in gladness sunk 
to rest j 

Like a hot firebrand, in ht^tOrturMbreasit. 

Strange forn».s went flitting round her_ 

fearful things 

Such as flit o’er the soul when thoughts of ill 
Of misery, or wrong, have taught the will ’ 
^vender birth to such strange imagings. 
First a sad form as of her mother dead 
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Seem'd hov’ring o'er her; her long fleshless 
arms 

Cast with n tender care around her head. 

As tho’ to guard her from the brooding harm 

Which seem’d to linger o’er her'; suddenly 

The spectre started, as with sudden pain, 

And in sad tones lisp'd this heart-breathing 
strain, 

To sooth her daughter’s mental misery. 

“ Blest be the light which streameth o’er thy 
breast 1 

Thou whose dark eye in solemn peace is 
sleeping; 

Heaven be the sun which shincth o’er thy 
rest, 

And love the shower which o'er thy heart 
is weeping :— 

Seraphs be near thee with their harpings deep, 
Dreamer! to tend thy sleep. 

“ What arc thy visions? Doth the silken cord 
Of love invest thee in its silv’ry sway ? 

Dust thou mount upwards, like the forest- 
bird, 

And hold thy course where angels wend 
their way ? 

Or yearns thy spirit to a mortal birth, 

The sympathies of earth ? 

“ Rich mysteries arc thine 1 thou hast a 
realm, 

A pow'r—a sway— a magic—all thine 
own : 

Fancy aits proudly at thy vessel’s holm, 

And love, entwines thee in her hope- 
strung '4otie ; 

Blest be the tracks their footsteps leave be¬ 
hind, 

High creature of the mind ! 

*' Thou dwellestin aland of deep revcalings, 
Which quiver like the rush of angels' 
wings, 

And a strange flood, .as of a many feelings, 
Bursts from thy heart like music from 
the strings ; 

An influence and a pow’r like light to shine, 
Dreamer arc tliey not thine ? 

“ Brighfimagings arc thine I creations wild 
Throng o’er tlieo like, the rush of many 
voices, 

And phantoms of the brain too soon beguiled 
By the deep thrill in wiiich thy soul re¬ 
joices ! 

Glad visionings which bless yet rack the 
while— 

A mingled tear and smile! 

“ Thou hast thy memories too : sweet joys 
which thrill 

Like music bq^e upon the summer wind ; 

Dreams which Absorb, and ecstacie.s which 

fill. 

The deep mysterious workings of the 
mind ! 

Rich is theland Biat with such visions teeitis, 
The spiiit-rcalm of dreams 1‘* 


Again two gentle forms—palc sS the light ' 
Which Avreathes the earth-star on a moony 
night, 

And gentle as two earth-abiding doves, 
Blest in the gladne.ss of their happy loves. 
Fond .sister-spirits, from the dream-realm 
came, 

Like living forms of elemental flame. 

A smile of quiet bliss and heiivenly grace, 
Wreath’d the sweet Inappincss of either face. 
As from the halo round their features flung 
Tliese pearls of gentle poesy they strung, 
Culling their gentle sister-sprites above, 

To the blest mansions of eternal lave. 

“ Como hither—come hither—tvliy ivill ye 
delay 

From the regions of brightness and song 
awaj"^ ? 

Loudly our pealings re-echo on high, 

For bliss is oiir sunshine, and hope is our 

r, 5 

Then come, ye have love, ye have joyance 
on earth. 

But, alas ! they too oft bear the tint of 
their birth I 

“ Come— Ave have Availed your advent long. 
Come to tlie regions of light and song! 
H'e have no soiroAvs to sadden our bliss. 
There is Jcjy in onr breathings, and hope 
in onr kis.s, 

Loving and Avorshipp’d by day and by 
night, 

We stay not—we sin not—for Goo is our 
light! 

" Why will 5 -e leave us to sigh for the past. 
And a cloud o’er our sunshine of gladness 
cast ? 

Yet no, Ave ma^ sigh, but that sigh is of 
heaven, 

And our joys arc too deep to be dimm’d 
by its leaven, 

We love ye not less that ye yet are of 
earth. 

For AA’e’ve known yc— and prov’d ye—and 
boAv'd to your Avorth !” 

Now from the earth like a heart-breathing 
.sigh, 

ResponsiA-e rose this artless melody; 

“ We Avill come; we will come; whan the 
seraphs have lent' 

Tlieir visionless wings to assist onr ascent, 
Wlien tlie syren of earth hath untun'd 
her strings, 

And gladness and hope are by-gone things, 
Whgn the soul is unclogg’d by its man¬ 
sion of claj', 

Then—then avHI we mount to the realms 
of day ?” 

Again the skies seem'd dropping fragrtaxt 
dew, 

As ptutl’d the seraph-harmony anew :, 
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“ And why wiU ye to this earthly coil 
As though bliss were in sorrow, and com¬ 
fort in toil ? 

Oh! fly from the earth, its vile cares 
and alarms, 

And rush on the pinions of love to our 
arms. 

We have written your names on the 
scroll of our hearts, 

And our love is a rainbow_ which never 
departs!”, 

Earth seem’d to bound with gladness, as 
along 

Swept the sweet gladness of this answering 
song : 

“ The skies of the earth are fair to view. 
Though oftimes a cloud may their splen> 
dour imbue, 

We have hopes—we have raptures—tho’ 
grief to them clings. 

And tho’ love hath its gladd’nings, yet 
love too hath wings; 

The wide wiiste of waves would soon sur¬ 
feit the glance, 

If no darkness e’er varied its change¬ 
less expanse! 

“ But leave us not all! we will think of ye 
still, 

‘ When our slumbers are lull’d by the 
moon-lit rill, 

We will pause by the side of the mur¬ 
muring streams. 

And sweet thoughts of the past shall en¬ 
circle our dreams 

When the heart is hush’d in a stillness of 
thought. 

And with musings of rapture’the breast is 
fraught! 

“ We will think of ye—we will think of ye. 
Mid the shoutings of mirth and revelry; 
Your promptings shall teach us to model 
our joys 

To those dawnings of pleasure which sur¬ 
feit ne’er cloys. 

And yourselves, in all else save your clay, 
shall be given 

To render the pleasures of earth—a 
heaven I” 

Soon all again was nothingness '• until 
Her fever’d fancy, reaUess, burning still, 
Call’d forth new horrors from tlicir dreary 
cells/ , 

As reckless of all misery ; the main 
Seem’d as it sdlfer’d ‘neath some despe¬ 
rate pain, 

And teem’d with Wild and embryo miracles ; 
It roar’d not—heav’d not—but in that calm 
still 

Of wnveless motion, which so oft bespeaks 
A pending tempest, ere as yet it wreaks 
The fearful mandates of its boisterous will, 
It seem’d to shudder like a prophetic seer, 
O’ef the dftdt. turmoil of some brooding fuir, 
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Strange murmuring bell-notcs, fearful tones 
of dread 

Fill’d the wide air ; it seem’d as tho* the 
dead 

Had burst their charnels, and on carth'ouce 
more 

Came waiid’ringsiiiUy from the silent shore, 
Then came the lempcht; from the warring 
skies 

Peal’d the loiid'tlmndcr, like the mighty cries 
Of a big giant waken’d from his rest, 

To the mad anguish of a sleep unblest; 

O’er tlie wide arch of heaven the hurtling 
clouds 

Seem’d battling in deep fury, whilst the blavic 
Of strong unnatural light, which o’er them 
cast 

Its titful gleamings, wav’ring in the blast,’ 
Show'd to the lonely wand’rer’s shrinking 
gaze, 

Like torch-lights waving o’er a host of 
shrouds : 

The waves boil’d up in fury; suddenly 
Tliey seemed as rent asunder ; whilst the 
shade 

Of one departed rose where the wide sea 
An opening wide for its ascent had made 
Ah! well she knew that fornt—too well shti 
read 

The damning message that her lordwivsdcad. 
And, waking, rush’d to where the bellowijig 
sea 

Made moans in concert with her agony, 

* * * * 

XV, 

Sadly and slow the ocean-wave was 
pouring 

Its wonted tribute to the beaten shore, 
Whilst from its tones n plaintive wail seem'd 
soaring 

For two lorn spirits that were then no more: 
O’er the dark coast the carrion-bird went 
winging 

The ominous stillness of her mazy flight, 
AVhilst even the morn glow’d fearfully in 
flinging 

Its w'reatli of glory o’er the gloom of night; 
The ban of woe seem’d resting on that land. 
For nought remain’d to tell of joy’s com¬ 
mand, 

The sun shone brightly, but its lurid glare, 
Ting’d, as with madness the blood-tinted 
air. 

For the hot breeze, whose life should be to 
bless, 

Sear’d the warm check that wooed its fond 
caress. 

And T>eath seem’d riding o^t the parched 
earth. 

To give the dark and noisome vapours birth; 
No verdure teem’d around that desert spot. 
By nature b.arren-rand by art forgot ; 

It was a place to g^ze upon and shrink, 

As tliough we totter’d on misfortusee’sbrink. 
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The very sea-bird as it wander’d by. 

Rais’d tne loud dissonance of its mournful 
cry; 

All seem’d to shun it as tho’ lurk’d beneath 
Some mischief dire—fit resting place for 
death! 

And with such souls—for in his grasp did lie 
The youthful Manfred and his Rosaeie. 

XVI. 

O man, man, man thy life is but a clinging, 
A sad ibnd clinging to thine own despair, 
E’en from the dearth of thine own sadness 
wringing 

'riie promis’d beacon at a scene more fair 1 
For ever in thy hopelessness thou’rt dreaming 
Of hopes and jileasures that may never be, 
Tlie very rajitnrc of thy pleasures seiuning 
Sole guerdon of their unreality! 

Alas ; alas ! why^wilt thou thus rely 
On fiction'd hopes’which blnssoui but to die ? 
Why lean on hopes whose essence is in fear } 
Each hope engender’d by a rising tear } 
"Why hold thy pa8.sage o’er the stormy wave. 
Thy course a sorrowing and thy goal a 
grave 5 

Madman ! thou rushest on tliinc own des¬ 
pair, 

The wht/ thou know’st not—unregarding 
where. 


Oh ! pause one moment ere the band of fa 
Hath laid thine every prospect desolate! 
Hast thou no beacon save that land afar. 
No joys to strengthen, and no hopes to mar 
Doth no glad voice e'er whisper ift thine ei. 
Some joy to bless, some rapture to endear 
Oh! turn the current of thy waywari 
mind 

Once more to pleasures—blest, tho’ undC' 
fin’d ? 

vSiiirown that rapture is a child of earth, 
Tho’ grief pervades it at its very birth. 

And if no happiness attend thy fate, 

The grave still calls—the worm, is still thy 
mate ! 

XVII. 

They liv’d—they lov’d—they suffer’d and 
they died; 

What more i.s needed to fill up the void ' 
Of man’s existence .> ’Twasahappy dream 
Their short-liv’d love ; and better side by 
side 

In death to lie, than live in this cold world. 
Where pleasure’s cup with madness is 
alloyed, 

Where, love from its high nature hath been 
hurl’d 

And grief halli countless rods—whilst joy 
doth only seem. 


L’ENVOI. 

Addressed to It. IJ,, with the Joregoing Poem. 


I. 

Lady! if tlic wild tcemings of a brain, 

Engendering passion haply more intense 

(Tho’ little shewn perchance by outward 
sense) 

Than e’en a Laodiniea’shrea.st may fei^i; 

If words, the natural breathings of a heart 

But little moulded to this earth's low 
cares, 

That long hath stood from man and man’s 
apart, 

Nor mingled with this cold dull world’s 
affairs,— 

If passiou^in its essence chaste and bright 

As the pale argentry from Luna shed, 

When, gently rising from her ocean bed, 

Slie rules the sky, the queen of love and 
light,— 

If these suit not a breast so pure ns thine. 
Oh, blame not thou the bard that weaves 
this simple line ’ 

II. 

My song is b’er; ray long-protracted 
dream 

Hath pass’d to a remembrance; yet 
’twere meet 

Some type should be embodied, wlyeh 
might seem ^ 


The palpable image of a bliss so fleet; 

1 know that it is vain, for I must Ijej 

Even as others ; I must live and see 

Each young hope pass, each yearning 
gladness fade, 

Yet still smile on beneath the mockery 

Of an unscared heart—smother the sigh 

With the oft-forced laugh—give hope s 
shade 

Which warps it in the wearing—smooth 
njy brow 

To hide the restlessness that broods below. 

And clothe my feelings in a specious dress, 
To gloss with gladness o’er their painful 
loneliness. 

III. 

But ’oh! if e’er in the lone Romr of 
thought, 

Thy breast hath deem’d of hopes dis¬ 
tinct from mine, 

If lore, by praise or flattery’s strains tin- 
bought, 

Hath bow’d thy heart an offering to its 
shrine, 

'Hiou wilt not scorn the lay I fain «bould 
be 

A portrait of thy feelings, and of fheei ■ 

And if my Rosadib’s untainted — 
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IlS hallowed hopes — its all-absolving 
love— 

And the chaste purity of its stainless vest, 

A picture of thine own fair self should 
prove. 

At) Manfred be it mine to grace a 
wreath 


Where passion-flowers of such rich fra¬ 
grance breathe; 

Then, Lady, shall I bless this artless song*. 
Which tells of love so sad, albeit so wild 
und strong 1 

. Wolverhampton. 


THE CHEST.* 


Ikes rushed to the door, which, as 
the gentle reader knows, was securely 
fastened. “ Treachery!” cried she, as 
she retreated to the further extremity of 
the room. “ Fernando! if thou wouulst 
not destroy me, approach not, but be¬ 
gone ;—and instantly!" 

Never! Ines, unless thou wilt con¬ 
sent to hear me. For years thy image 
lias been my consolation here, as ’tis the 
recompense I hope hereafter. Know'st 
thou this crucifix.^ ’Tis that which 
sanctified our vows of love—unalterable, 
eternal love!” 

Leave me!" wildly repeated Ines, 
leave me; or I call for aid. If I hut 
raise my voice, as there is a heaven 
above us, neither of us will quit this spot 
with life.” 

Scarcely conscious of her purpose, 
Ines made a desperate and sudden spring 
towards the bell. Fortunately, for his 
momentary safety, Fernando anticipated 
her fatal resolution, and forcibly retained 
her in his arms.” 

Thou wouldst then destroy^ my 
eternal soull” said Ines mournfully. 
" Alas! Fernando, ’tis my crime that 
I adore thee; that each moment of this 
guilty existence is stained with thoughts 
of thee- 'Tis a sin, Fernando, a damn¬ 
ing sin. But ’tis vain to struggle. I 
eannot forget thee. Each night, as I 
press this crucifix to my lips, and bathe 
it with my tears, my thoughts wander 
from Him who died for all, and turn 
to thee who hadst my first love—to 
thee for whom shall be my last prayer ! 
Judge how I love thee,” cried she witli 
increasing delirium, " and yet, Fer¬ 
nando, thou wouldst kill me — thou 
wouldst hurl me to everlasting perdi¬ 
tion !" 

“ Cruel Ines! thou lovedst, and yet 


—but I will not reproach thee:—I will 
not cloud the last setting ray that shitie.s 
on me ere my long night begins. Let’s 
speak of pardon ;—let’s think of other 
days, when to love needed not to he for¬ 
given ;—of calm summer evenings, when 
thou wa.st used to sing the strains I 
taught thee to tlic wild notes of thy 
mandolin. Ines, was it not sweet thy 
looks should speak the love thy lips de¬ 
nied AFas it not sweet to think e’en 
that our hearts alone held converse- 
to gaze on starry skies in silence, and 
as we watched the bright worlds above, 
to smile that the dull ivorld around us 
slumbered ^ Ines, dost thou not rcnieni- 
ber that stilly night at Alcolota, when 
Fernando first whispered his talc of love, 
and thou wouldst have ehid, hut could 
not, and the tear trembling in thy blue 
eye sparkled like a gem in the jiale 
moonlight that loitered on thine own 
fairy bower ? Ines, for that tear of bliss 
1 have paid with countless drops of 
anguish: for that night of love I Inive 
atoned with long dark years of exile!” 

Header, knowest thou aught of love ? 
We Ask the question from no motive of 
indiscreet curiosity; hut, verily, we hope 
that on this point thou art sufficiently 
enlightened to know something of the 
strange quips, and cranks, and quiddi¬ 
ties, io which (htnid’s votaries are sub¬ 
ject. Without this requisite degree of 
information, thou wilt he sore amazed 
to learn that I lies and Fernando, from 
causes to us unknown, made a rapid 
transition from sad to mirthful mood. 
They talked as nimbly, and smiled as 
sweetly as might a fashionable countess 
and her cavalier servanie in her lady¬ 
ship’s box at the King’s Theatre. Time 
fled on hasty wing—his usual practice 
when folks find themselves snug and 


♦ Doubtless the original conclusion was mueb better than the one now presented, but 
the accident which stopped us short at page 198 deprived us of it. We should have killed 
Dott Bias in some horrible manner perhaps, but»thatit would be notoriously in violation 
of Bpattish history,— Edit. 
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comfortable. The day insensibly de¬ 
clined. Fernando amused his mistress 
by informing her of his accidental meet¬ 
ing with Sancha, and of the project 
which, at sight of the chest, he had 
formed and executed on the instant. 
The lover too indulged in some un¬ 
seemly pleasantries on the subject of 
Don Bias, and scarcely had that terrific 
name passed the boundary of hia lips, 
when his ear caught the sound of a 
heavy tramp near the door of the cham¬ 
ber. In short, the inquisitor himself 
had arrived, and being somewhat un¬ 
observant of forms, neither coughed, 
whistled, nor shuiBed his feet along the 
tnat, to announce his conjugal visit. 

No time was to be lost. “.The heat 
of the weather — a bad headach are 
two excellent excuses,” said Fernando 
to his mistress. “ Here is the key;— 
turn it in the lock, whilst I seek refuge 
in the chest. When the lid closes, open 
the door, but on no account till then.” 

Ines followed her lover’s directions 
with precision. Happily, Don Bias had 
no suspicion of his tender moiety. He 
even made excuse,s for the carelessness 
with which he had intruded on her 
slumber. At sight of the chest, how¬ 
ever, his inquisitorial vigilance was 
instantly re-awakened. Knitting his 
brow, with an air of dark distrust, 
“ What means this?” demanded he, 
and the question was more than once 
repeated, whilst Ines acquainted him 
with the promise she had made to San- 
cha. 

“ Indeed!” cried the director of po¬ 
lice. “ Quick-give me the key.” 

** I refused to receive it from San- 
cha,” replied Ines; “ I might have 
mislaid it, and —’twas better that it 
should remain in her possession." 

“ Tfue, Ines;—you have done well, 
and besides, ’tis of little consequence; 
we’ll find the means to open the chest." 

At the foot of the bed was a little 
box, whence Don Bias immediately pro¬ 
duced a set of skeleton keys, one of 
which he applied to the lock of the 
chest. At this eventful crisis, Ines 
opened the Persian blinds of a window, 
and,,with desji^mte calmness bent her 
graceful form half over the balustrade, 
firmly resolved to throw herself head¬ 
long into the street at^fhe instant of 
the, discovery which she now reg^rdfid 
as inevitable. The very excess of his 


danger inspired Fernando with a Incky 
idea, and the bolt of the lock secured 
on the inside by the point of his dagger 
bid defiance to the utmost efforts of 
Don Bias. 

“ 'Tis singular,” said the latter, de¬ 
sisting from his ineffectual attempts, 

and yet these friends have never failed 
me. Ines," added he, after a momentary 
pause of meditation, “ that chest dis¬ 
turbs me strangely. For anght 1 know, 
it may be filled with treasonable papers. 
That idea will haunt me even near thee, 
love: therefore, must this matter be 
sifted. VVerc I to neglect it, who can 
assure me that the bishop, mine enemy, 
armed with an order from the king, 
may not search the palace, and convert 
this affair to my disgrace and ruin. In 
a few minutes I will return, Ines, and 
bring with me a workman who, I war¬ 
rant me, will open this mysterious chest, 
touching which ray mind misgives me 
sadly.” 

Don Bias quitted the apartment, and 
Ines retired from the window. In vain 
Fernando implored her to trust to his 
devoted affection, and to flee with him 
fat from Spain. “ Alas!” said she, 
“ thou little knowest the vigilance of 
Don Bias and his agents. But let us 
not waste the moments. For the pre¬ 
sent, ^tis urgent to conceal thee; and 
if thou lovest me, Fernando, be prudent, 
for I will not survive thee.” 

Ines was interrupted by a loud knock 
at the door, behind which Fernando 
placeil himself, his unsheathed poniard 
in readiness. To the astonishment of 
the lovers, the new intruder was Sancha. 
She was the hearer of strange tidings, 
which, however, had the effect of avert¬ 
ing, at least for a moment, the effect of 
Fernando’s imprudence. A deputy of 
the Cortes, named Don Pedro Ramos, 
having been insulted by a royalist vo¬ 
lunteer in one of the public squares, 
had killed Inm on the spot. The whole 
city was in commotion, and Bias, 
in his capacity of director of the police, 
was engaged with his myrmidons in an 
active pursuit after the assassin, who 
had escaped. “ Conceal Don Feniando, 
if possible,” said Sancha; should 1 
succeed in finding Z&nga, he may quit, 
the palace as he enter^' it: for 
purpose we must transport the ch(^|t. 
into another wartment; and abov^ 
shotdd Don Bias unexpectedly retom. 
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have an answer ready;—say that^the 
chest was opened and removed by me.” 

The lovers profited by the advice of 
Sancha, at least in as far as remrded 
the removal of the chest, which was 
placed in an obscure corridor: but to 
tho clause recommending concealment, 
and, consequently, instant separation 
from Ines, Fernando stoutly objected. 
" ’Tis our last interview,” said he, “ in 
all else I will obey thee: Fernando has 
no will but thineand as “ women 
have but tender hearts," Ines yielded 
the point to this obedient slave. 

For, we believe, the third or fourth 
time, Fernando counted the sad years, 
and months, and weeks, and days, that 
he had passed in banishment, far from 
the light of Ines’ smile. ’Twas an un¬ 
varying theme of sorrow. Day had fol¬ 
lowed day in wearisome succession, and 
on “ the wings of the morning” came 
no hope—no gladness. Existence had 
been a huge blank—a deserted garden 
without one flower;—a horizon of tears 
without its bow of promise. Ines heard, 
and wept, and pitied. ‘^Fernando!" she 
suddenly exclaimed, “ <lost thou believe 
in presentiments.^ I feel a something 
which tells me that our days here are 
numbered;—and hereafter, how thinkest 
thou the account will stand ? Sink we 
to everlasting sleep ? or, as our cloistered 
guides forewarn, is there indeed eternity 
of punishment? Well, well, let me 
not strive with these thoughts. I see 
with thine eyes—I believe with thy 
faith—and thy God shall be mine !'* 

At night Zanga returned, and safely 
bore away the chest, in which Fernandc 
had resumed his incommodious position. 
As Sancha had affirmed, strange uproar 
and confusion prevailed in the streets of 
Grenada. Zan ga was frequently stopped 
by patrols'of the police on the look out 
for the homicide deputy, but on the 
muleteer's assertion that the chest be¬ 
longed to Don Bias, he was allowed to 
pass without further inquiry. At some 
distance from the palace of the inquisi¬ 
tion,. in a solitary street next to the 
burial-ground, from which it was sepa¬ 
rated by a low wall, he was again ques¬ 
tioned oy a patrol. While answering 
the interrogatory, Zanga rested his bur¬ 
den pn the wall of the cemetery, which 
Iff gome twelve or fifteen feet lower 
thad the level of the street. ^ Satisfied 
wi^ hia raplyi the patrol continued his 
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round, and the carrier was left alone, 
the chest still supported on the wall. 
It so happened tiiat through Bancha's 
anxiety to sec the unlucky object of 
her terrors fairly out of the palace, the 
burden had been hoisted on Zanga's 
shoulders without much attention to the 
comfort of Fernando, who was placed 
with his head downwards. The agony 
which he experienced in this position at 
last became intolerable, lie consoled 
himself, however, with * the hope of 
speedily reaching his destination, but 
on perceiving that the chest remained 
stationary, his feeble stock of patience 
was wholly exhausted. The street was 
silent and lonely—the hour late. “ A 
few ducate," thought Fernando, “ will 
purchase Zanga’s discretion, but longer 
to endure this torture is impossible. 
Hist I Zanga !” cried he in a low voice, 
“ prithee t>irn the chest—for I am al¬ 
most stifled.” 

This mysterious appeal, pronounced, 
as the hearer imagined, from the depths 
of some grim sepulchre, produced an 
appalling and unutterable effect on tlie 
simple muleteer, whose memory waa 
amply stored with talcs of terror, and 
whose superstitious fancies were at that 
unseasonable hour augmented by bis 
propinquity to the aboile of the shrouded 
dead. Not doubting that the voice harl 
proceeded from the bloodless lips of 
some ‘‘ poor ghost,” he waited not for a 
repetition of the dread injunction, but 
leaving the chest on the parapet, in¬ 
stantly betook himself to flight. Fer¬ 
nando, receiving no answer, justly con¬ 
cluded that Zanga had abandoned him 
to his fate. Notwithstanding the dan¬ 
ger of discovery, he resolved to burst bis 
narrow prison, and having made a des¬ 
perate efibrt for that puraosc, himself 
and the chest were suddenly precipitated 
into the churchyard beneath. 

Stunned by the violence of the sliock, 
Fernando remained during some mi¬ 
nutes in a state of stupefaction. On re¬ 
covering his senses, he found himself 
released from the chest, the lock of 
which had given way. The stars twink¬ 
led cheerily above his head, pillowed 
on the damp clay of a newly-matteffiave* 
which had broken his ml, aiid»^ all 
probability, saved his life. Stllfened 
with bruises, apd covered with blood, he 
yet thought of the danger to which Ines 
might ftt that moment be exposed. The 
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re&ection inspired hiiQ with fresh vi¬ 
gour. With some eifort he raised him¬ 
self upright, and groping his way along 
the churchyard wall, arrived at a spot 
where the elei^ation presented compara¬ 
tively little difficulty. Having scaled 
the wall in this place, he proceeded slowly 
to Sandxa’s lodging, and acquainted her 
in few words with the circumstances of 
Zanga's terror and consequent flight. 
Both agreed as to the immediate neces¬ 
sity of recovering the chest at aU hazards 
from the cemetery. “ We must employ 
Zanga in this business before raoruing, ‘ 
ssid Sancha, “ for should some spy of 
Don Bias discover the unlucky chest, 
Donna Incs and myself are lost. The 
stains of blood will betray all." 

At this moment the panic-struck mu¬ 
leteer made his appearance, and com¬ 
menced his ghostly tale, which, to his 
no small surprise, was interrupted by 
Sancha. “ 1 know all,” said she, “ my 
chest and its goodly contents are snugly 
lodged in the cemetery. But, friend 
2«anga, know you how this affair will 
end r Should the chest be found, Don 
Bias will summon you to the palace 
to-morrow morning, or, perhaps, this 
evening—and—” 

To me feeling of awe with which he 
regarded the dead, Zanga added much 
worshipful respect for that aristocrat 
portion of the living in whose hands 
Frovidence has placed the scourge for 
the more effectual fustigation of the 
people, alias the rabble, or mob j who, 
us ml our well-disjjosed readers know, 
have been created solely for the use and 
benefit of the aforesaid aristocrats, the 
rightful owners, lords, and masters of 
the aforesaid mob; "M^herefore, at the 
mention of an' inquisitorial exhibition 
before the director of the police at Gre¬ 
nada, in whose presence Zanga was 
pected to figure as one of the dramatis 
])ersoni£, the worthy carrier lost all 
courage. “ Blessed saints intercede for 
me," said he, ** or 1 am no better than a 
dead man.” 

Nay," replied Sancha, whose plan 
was already arranged j if questioned, 
say that on quitting the palace of the 
Inquisition you brought the chest 
Bought to my apartment: say this, and 
I aru^er for your safety." 

Fernando, who, entrance of 

ZaPga>. had taken refuge in a ..closet, 
now pres^ted himself. ** FriendV skid 
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he, “ this purse coatains ten ducats;— 
and this dagger and my hand are better 
acquainted than friar and his beads:— 
choose.” 

Zanga was confounded :—neverthe¬ 
less, he chose the purse. 

“ And now," said Fernando, " heed 
me well: recollect that I am Don Pedro 
Kamos, of whom the royalist volunteers 
are in hot pursuit. For your further 
guidance, Sancha will explain." 

“ Holy Virgin !” exclaimed Sancha, 
who had been looking out of the win¬ 
dow ;—“ here are the police ; and, as 
I live they are ascending the stairs." 

Fernando needed no second intimation: 
in a moment he had retired to his hiding 
place, in which he had scarcely found 
refuge, when two of the satellites of Don 
Bias entered the appartment. One of 
tliesc familiars seized the trembling 
Zanga, and with the laudable paucity 
of phrases observed in such cases, con¬ 
veyed him to the palace of the Inquisi¬ 
tion. The other, whose orders were less 
strict, politely requested Sancha to ac¬ 
company him to the audience-chamber 
of Don Bias. On the way, the fair cap¬ 
tive endeavoured to ascertain from the 
gen-d’arme who escorted her the exact 
position of affairs. The man, who was 
naturally more communicative than his 
fellows, acquainted her that after his 
adventure with the supposed sprite, 
Zanga had, with all convenient speed, 
repaired to the nearest wine-shop, where 
he had astounded a numerous audience 
with the details of his marvellous story. 
Among the party was a spy in the ser- 
<-rice of Don Bias, -who, having heard the- 
tale to an end, and having formed his 
own ideas with regard to the voice sup¬ 
posed to have proceedetl from the church¬ 
yard, eclipsed himself without further 
delay, and reported to his superior the 
important information he had gathered. 
Oon Bias having immediately ordered 
the churchyard to foe searched, the chest 
was discovered, open, and stained with 
blood. . 

“ Aye," muttered Saneha to herself, 
when - her obli^ng» conductor had fn^ 
formed her of the above-mentioned par¬ 
ticulars, “ we are, roost ^sufedly, on th^ 
road to l^radise. The chest Don Bias 
roust have recognized as an old s^c- 
uaiutance, and by this time he is 
oubtless aware of the stranger's 
sion,and of etheif matters which-^*' 
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“ My mission is now concluded," said 
her companion, interrujpting her reverie; 

here is the palace , and Sancha was 
ushered into tne apartment of Ines, on 
the second stoi^y. The locality was 
ominously chosen; it seemed as the 
theatre of a tragic rehearsal. 

Donna Ines was seated near a table; 
beside her stood Don Bias, his eyes 
dashing tire. Between them lav the 
fatal chest, covered witli blood. At the 
moment of Sancha's entrance, Zanga, 
whose examination had tenniiiated, was 
dismissed the Inquisitor's presence. 
As he left the chamber Sancha turned 
her eyes full upon his face, as though 
she would have read his very soul. 
Her fate, and that of Ines were in his 
hands. His want of honesty, or w'ant 
of wit wouhl alike be fatal. 

Sancha was next questioned, and 
told her w'ell-concocted tale. “ When 
Zanga," said she, “ had brought back 
the chest, a man, distigured with blood, 
and armed with a naked poniard, 
rushed into iny cliainher .—‘ I am an 
^ assassin,’ cried he, ‘ and the friends of 
the royalist whom I have slain hunt me 
to the death. Save me, or see me 
butchered in your presence.’ ” 

“ Continue,” said Don Bias, with an 
icy and incredulous smile. 

'' Don Ramos—so the assassin named 
himself—perceiving the chest open, 
seized the packages it contained, scat¬ 
tered them on the floor, and put himself 
in their place. ‘ Shut down the lid,' 
cried he, * and instantly order the chest 
to b6 transported to the convent of the 
Jeronirnites; the superior is my near 
kinsman ; and, once under his protec¬ 
tion, I shall be safe from all pursuit.' 
Don Ramos, upon this, offered me a 
handful of ducats, of which I must 
beg your Excellence to take charge, 
for to suppose that [ could accept the 
wages of sacrilege were a suspicion too 
monstrous to be entertained." 

“ Fudge !” exclaimed Don Bias. 

I confess,” resumed Sancha, “ that 
I trembled in every limb. In one hand 
Don Ramos brandished his blood-stained 
poniard: from the tinger and thumb 
of the other his purse vibrated like the 
pendulum of a clock. 1 could hesitate 
no longer. By my directions, Zanga 
took up the dicst, and conveyed it to the 
convent; I then—’’ 

“ Silence !” furiously cried Don Bias, 

VOL. II. 


aware that Sancha’s tale was forged, 
merely to gain time. The Inquisitor, 
who, on ordinary occasions, had ever 
manifested such self-possession—such 
fearful calmness, was now beside liim- 
self with rage. The demon of jealousy 
preyed upon his soul. He endured the 
seven-fold death—the agony of him 

“ Who dotes, jet doubts; suspects, j’Ct 
strongly loves." 

For the first time he questioned the 
fidelity of a being whose innocence he 
would once have slaked apinst an 
angel’s robe of light—wltosc love, were 
it ill his keeping, he would not even now 
consent to barter, 

‘‘ If Heaven would make him such another 
world, 

, Of one entire and perfect clirj'solite.” 

'* Send for Zanga,” cried be, in a 
sombre tone; and with all possible ex¬ 
pedition the muleteer was rccoiiducted 
before the awful tribunal. 

Enlightened by the extreme danger of 
the case, by the signiticant looks of 
Sancha, and, lastly by his fears, Zanga, 
after much hesitation, launched himself 
into a troubled ocean of words. 
Whether from tact or actual embarrass¬ 
ment, his recital displayed a degree of 
liappy confusion that would have done 
honour to the ingenuity of a special 
pleader. In the main his story, as far 
as it bore upon any definite fact, con¬ 
firmed the statement made by Sancha; 
the muleteer, by way of episode, en¬ 
larging on the circumstance of his own 
panic flight at the sound of the myste¬ 
rious voice. Don Bias, overwhelmed 
him with questions, hut at length, ex¬ 
hausted with fatigue, suspended the ex¬ 
amination till morning. 

At day-break Don Bias was awakened 
by Ines, who demanded permission to 
attend the Aiigelus at the neighbouring 
convent. ‘The Inquisitor sullenly as¬ 
sented, but privately ordered four of his 
servants to accompany their mistress. 
Arrived at the church, Ines took her 
place as near as possible to the grate, 
which in-a few moments was opened to 
receive her. 'fo the astonishment of her 
attendants, she immediately declared 
that as she had determined, in pursuance 
of a vow, to take the veil, the cdliVent 
would thenceforth be her home. The 
indignation of Don Bias at thia intelli¬ 
gent was unbounded. Armed with 

2 A 
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the authority of his office, he repaired to 
the convent, and claimed his refractory 
spouse. The abbess, however, had al¬ 
ready made her report to the Bishop of 
Grenada, who replied to the stormy ex¬ 
postulations of Don Bias in the language 
of paternal affection. “ Doubtless,” 
said the mdek prelate, “ the most noble 
and virtuous’ I)onna Ines Bustos y Mos- 
quera swore allcgi.'ince to your Excel¬ 
lence in holy wedlock ; but, tny son, 
more exalted nuptials have dissolved her 
earthly ties; she is now the bride elect 
of the Lord. Submit yourself to the 
will of heaven, and go in peace.” 

With much secret reluctance do we 
unfold to our fair readers the tragic con¬ 
clusion of our tale. With garland of 
roses, not with cypress-wreath, would 
we fain do lunnage to the laughing 
graces that preside in fashionable bou¬ 
doirs. Brief let us be, .since sad we 
must be: mournful partings arc best 
when shortest. In a few dajs after her 
reception among the holy sisterhood, 
Ines was found murdered in her cell. 
Spite of the most active research, the 
assassin was never discovered. I'he 
only circumstance which transpired, ami 
which appeared even remotely con¬ 
nected with this deplorable event, was, 
that on the night previous to the assas¬ 


sination, the gardener of the convent 
had observed two individuals closely 
muffled up, and loitering near the hal¬ 
lowed precincts. Between the strangers 
a desperate conflict had ensued, and one 
of them had been mortally woxmded. 
The conqueror in the deadly strife fled 
with precipitation. Humour asserted 
that the wounded man was Don Bias, 
aud the report was in some measure 
confirmed by the fact of the Inquisitor’s 
death, which took place shortly after¬ 
wards, and still more by the super¬ 
abundant caution used in divulging to 
the public the particulars of bis sudden 
exit. Tlie familiars of the police, anxi¬ 
ous, it would appear, to avoid all in¬ 
vestigation, gave out that maddened 
with grief and rage for the loss of 
Donna Ines, her jealous tyrant had laid 
violent hands upon himself. Death 
seemed indeed about this time to hold 
his saturnalia. Fernando too, was des¬ 
tined to pay his tribute of blood, having 
been implicated in a conspiracy detected 
by the agents of Don Bias. Slight 
evidence sufficed to convince judges pre¬ 
disposed to condemn ; and after linger¬ 
ing some months in a state prison, the 
lover of Ines terminated his career on 
the scaffold. 

ASMODiUS. 


THE DYING ARTIST.* 

How dark a contrast Irath a moment made 
In this world’s promise !— ficre, the shame of Art 
Confronts me; and might Pity deaden Hate, 

My love for ruin should be lessen’d now.— 

In a lone chamber, on a tatter’d couch 
A dying painter lies. His brow shows young 
And noble; linesof beauty on his face 
Yet linger ; in his eye of passion gleams 
A soul, and on his cneek a spirit-light 
Is playing, w'ith that proud sublimity 
Of thought, that yields to death, but gives to Time 
A Fame that will avenge his wrongs, and write 
Their hist'ry in her canonized roll 
Of martyrs:—be it for his epitaph, 

He lived for genius, and for genius died! 

So sad and lone!—^wall’d in by misery, 

With none to smooth his couch or shed the tear 
I'hat softens pain—uncheer’d, unwept, unknown. 
And famish’d by the want of many days— 

Hither ! Ambition ; wisdom breathes in woe. 


^ ■is- * subject of the plate from “ Satan,” a ivoem by Montgomery. 

ift “ 
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There are^ to whom this elemental frame 
Of wonders secraeth but an outward show. 

To look upon, and aid the life of things: 

Rut some in more ethereal mould are cast, 

W ho from the imagery of nature cull 
Fair meanings, and magnificent delights; 

Extracting glory from whate’er they view. 

Making th’ unbodied air a blessing, light 
A joy, and sovereign attributes of earth 
Enchanting ministers to sense and soul.— 

And such was he. An orphan of the woods. 

With Nature, in her ancientness of gloom 
And cavern, dark-peak’d hill, and wild, 

Wliose boughs waved midnight in the eye of day— 

He dwelt,' until he hung the wizard sky 
"With fancies, and witli earth incorporate grew!— 
Nature and he in one communion glow’d; 

With all her moods majeslie, calm, or wild. 

He sympathiz’d. Jn glory did he hear 
Ecstatic thunders antheming the storm ! 

And when the winds fled by him. he would take 
’I'licir dauntless wings, and travel in their roar ! 

He worshipp’d the great sea ;—when rocking wild. 
Making the waters blossom into foam 
With her loud wrath ; or savagely reposed. 

Like a dark monster dreaming in his lair. 

No wonder then, by Nature thus sublim’d 
With all her forms and features at his soul. 

The brain should teem with visions, and his hand 
A glorious mimicry of Earth and fleaveu 
Perform ! till lakes and clouds, .and famish’d woods 
In wintry lonencss, crags and eagle-haunts. 

And torrents in their mountain-rapture seen. 

All dread, all high, all melanclioly things— 

Full on his canvass started into life, 

And look’d Creation !—’I'o the capital 
A parentless and unacquainted youth 
He came, while many a prophecy still hung 
About his heart, and made his bosom heave 
With young expectancy.—Romantic fool! 

To fancy genius and success were twins. 

In such a sphere: how soon the dream was o’er! 

Here Envy dogg’d him, Av’rice trampled down 
His worth, and in the gloom of aidless want 
His spirit bow’d—but never was enslaved ! 

There was that haughtiness of proud despair. 

That forward looking to avenging years 

Whicljj plucks the thorn from present woe, and drives 

Adversity from out her darkest mood— 

To cheer him on, and buov the spirit o’er 
The indirection of opinion's tide: 

He felt as all the mighty ever feel— 

True greatness must o’erlook the living hour, 

And task the future with her fame, alone. 

Thus cherish’d he self-revcrence; and the heart 
Was faithful:—from the hand, or voice of men. 

No comfort came; but Nature was his own. 

As ever! When the jarring city roar 

Woke round him, he could hu^ it in the calm 
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Of memory, and azure solitude 

Of native skies; the weird-like tempest sound 

O’er his dark chamber mutter’d, bade him dream 

Of wilds, and whirlwinds havocking the night 

Afar; and when a pilgrim sunset ray 

Sat at his window, like a smile from home, 

He scorn’d the present, and would think, how once 
He loved to watch the bright farewell of day 
Reflected o'er the roll of ocean-waves. 

Like sea-clouds rising in a gorgeous swell.— 
Thus* lived the victim of an art adored, 

And perish’d in his passion !—On his name 
A veil is hung; and his achievements lie 
Forgotten ; but a fame awaits them still! 

Eternity will take a hue from ’I'iine, 

And Life, a shade of the immortal doom 
Hereafter, is. Hut even this false w'orld 
Shall on his honour’d tomb a death-wreath hang. 
Lament, and season ages with his woe. 


DREAMS. 

“ AVe are such stuff 

As dreams are mtide of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


So sings Shakspeare — the king of 
dramatists; and I have no hesitation in 
saying, I wish my ” little life’’ was 
“ rounded” with a sleep that would 
bring lo my mental view visions as 
“ brilliant and light ” as those which 
must have refreshed the slumbers of the 
sweet Swau of Avon. But that is ” a 
consummation,” which however de¬ 
voutly it may be wished, cannot be rea¬ 
sonably hoped for ; as I fear my gross 
and corporeal frame is more fitted to re¬ 
ceive the suggestions of the toad, that 
“squatted at the ear of Eve”—rather 
than of the “ spirits of the air and of the 
water,” who gathered.obedient to their 
master’s call ; and created in the poet's 
mind beautiful imaginings and splendid 
conceptions, which, perpetuated by his 
“ pen of fire,” have rendered the name 
of Shakspeare a talisman, to unlock the 
hidden secrets of the human heart; and 
to call forth the glowing admiration of 
all who can feel and admire the exqui¬ 
site pictures of the poet’s pen.—Yet in 
my time I have had “ visions of the 
night,” exciting, strange, and wonder¬ 
ful; full of transformations dire,” 
perilous situations, hair-breadth escapes, 
and some “ sweet pass^es,” which are 
like the oases iu the aesart, lovely to 


dwell upon—though they were only 
dreary—those fleeting things, that the 
same bard I have already quoted tells us 
“ Art; tlie rhiltlren of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing Imt vain phantasy ; 

Which is as thin of snh.st.tnce as tlie air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who 

WOOS 

Even now the frozen bosom of the north, 
And being angered puffs away from thence, 
Tuiuinghis f.ice lo the dew-dropping south.” 

Yet though variableness and the 
shadow of changing, is the general cha¬ 
racter of dreams—there have been 
men afflicted with these visitations of 
dreadful recurrence. A gentleman, who 
possessed all that this earth could give 
to confer happiness; a lovely wife, 
blooming children, attached frieiid.s, aud 
an unincumbered property—was ob¬ 
served to be always oppressed with me¬ 
lancholy. In vain did his wife and ac¬ 
quaintance try to rally him out of his 
dulness, in vain did tuey endeavour to 
make him shake off the mental evil, 
which so oppressed him; in vain did 
they point out to him the sources of hap¬ 
piness he formed—the aids stnd ap¬ 
pliances to content and satisfaction which 
surrounded him on every side. He was 
still a gloomy and wayward man: And 


* illustration. 
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one day tired out with the expostula- 
ion'5 of one of his intimate friends, who 
ivas rallying him upon his gloom and 
melancholy—he exclaimed—“ How is it 
possible for a man to be merry by day, 
who is regularly in compan^y with the 
devil at night ?"—And this was the 
fact: the morbid imagination of this 
unfortunate gentleman was possessed 
every night with the sense of the pre¬ 
sence of the foul fiend—no sooner did 
he sink into a slumber, than Uelzebub 
was at his elbow—pouring his loathed 
suggestions into his ear— and “ making 
night horrible.” 

Are dreams prophetic ? No, say the 
vain-glorious philosophers: Do they 
ever actually convey intimations for the 
guide and rule of conduct? No, say 
the same self-sufficient authorities, liii- 
dies—^'for I conclude the readers of the 
iMdiex Moi^dzinr are chiefly, if not en¬ 
tirely of tliat sex, who wore sent, in 
order that we may have a glimpse of 
paradise on earth)—will you forgive me 
for saying, that I do not altottothcr agree 
with these dogmatists. 1 have known 
dreams which have foretold remarkable 
occurrences, as “ coming events cast 
their shadows before:” and I have also 
known men, and strong-minded men, to 
act upon the suggestions of a dream— 
who have been amply rcwardeil for so 
doing. Am I tlien superstitious ? Uy 
no means, unless it is superstition to 
imagine, that when this void clod of 
earth which incases tlie divine portion 
of man is chained down by sleep—the 
immortal soul may receive intelligence 
from the great Supreme—and may have 
impressions conveyed, that imparted to 
the brain of the sleeper, create those 
changing visions, which, like phantas¬ 
magoria, flit before us, when we are 
bound by slumber’s chain and that 
these visions may, and often do, con¬ 
tain " hints,” as to what should be done 
or avoided—which said hints are fre¬ 
quently not " better honoured in the 
breach than the observance.” 

The latest theory of dreams is that of 
Mr. Macnish, author of “ The Philo¬ 
sophy of Sleep.” lie says, 

Dreaming is a state of partial slum¬ 
ber, in which certain parts of the brain 
are asleep, or deprived of their sensorial 
power, while others continue awake, or 
possess their accustomed proportion; 
and whatever produces dreams has the 


cfTect of exhausting power in one set of 
faculties, while it leaves it untouched in 
others. Dreaming, then, takes place 
when the repose is on her; and con.sist8 
of a series of thoughts or feelings, called 
into existence by certain powers of the 
mind, Avhilc .the other mental powers, 
which controiil these thoughts or feel¬ 
ings are iiiaclivc. This theory is the 
only one capable of atVording a satisfac¬ 
tory explanation of all the phenomena of 
dreams.” He adds, that in dreaming 
the imagination is awake whilst the 
judgment is asleep. 

In this theory, as Mr. Macnish I 
think would explain it—for he says, 
“ there ought to be no difficulty in ad¬ 
mitting that the mental powers may 
cease to act in sleep”—1 do not concur. 
'I'hc great iiispircr of all onr mental 
powers—flic source of thou.glit—of idea, 
—of perception—the immortai, son, 
neither slumbers nor sleeps :—and it is 
her activity, her waking watchfulness 
w'hich is the source of dreams ; at least, 
this is my liypothcsis : and for aught I 
know, 1 am as good an authority as Mr. 
Macnislu 

But then it is said—some men never 
dream. This I doubt. There maybe 
human beings so constituted as to have 
every sense of perception locked tip in 
the embraces of the drowsy god : they 
arc literally dead sleepers; but even 
they dream ; the faculty of memory has, 
however, been too mucli deadened to 
enable them to remember at morning 
the workings of their mind during the 
night. Those persons who tell you 
they never dream, arc of dull lethargic 
habits: immobilcs, who dream when 
they are awake, and when they are 
asleep liave no idea of the fairy- scenes 
of romantic illusion, which often flit 
before the ravished senses, when the 
body is at rest. They have sometimes 
visits of the incubus, wliich, in the shape 
of some unearthly monster, presses them 
almost to death, and leaves behind only 
a sense of horror: but of those bright 
visions, which make you, when you 
wake, long to sleep again, they have no 
conception. It is the saturnine tempe¬ 
rature of their mind that gives this cast 
to their nocturnal sensation ; aiid as by 
day they are heavy an«l dull—so by 
night they are like logs,apparently berrft 
of all feeling or pulsation; and as in¬ 
capable of dreaming, as they are of per- 
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fonning the common functions of life, the Editor please to admit my lucuh^ 
in their sleep. tions into his valuable Repository—why 

Methinks I hear some one exclaim, at another opportunity, I shall probably 
to what does all this rhapsody about lay before you some of the visions of 
dreams tend s' —To which 1 reply, that SoMNua. 

1 write to amuse a vacant hour: anti if 


TO MOONLIGHT. 

How softly blew the evening wind. 

How gently heaf^cd the billow. 

When on my pensive coucli reclined, 

A light shone o’er my pillow. 

The silence ruled the weary hour. 

No fragrant cloud was flying; 

The moon, was in her starlight bower. 

Look’d pale, like beauty dying. 

I started from my conch of night, 

Tho’ nothing dread ivas near me. 

And wonder’d that a friendly light ' 

Wa.s ever .sent to cheer me. 

I should have slept, had angry storm.s 
Urged their dread fury past; 

I should have slept, had fearful forms 
Their spell about uio ea.st. 

J should have slept, if fortune bleak 
Had frown’d upon my bed; 

But ah ! it was a stranger meek 
'I'hat gently touch’d iny head. 

For he who feels the wintry storm—- 
The sun's refulgent glow— 

Must still call that a strangcr-forra. 

Which cheers his brow of woe. 

Some start at terror’s maddening host. 

And some at pale distress; 

Blit wounded bosoms shudder most 
At things that come to bless ! 

’Tis past—-just now thy mantle lay. 

Like diamonds o’er the sea, 

’Twa.s then as bright as fortune’s day, 

'Tis now, obscure like me. 

J. O. R. 


MOUNT ST. GOTHARD, WITH THE FALLS OF THE REUSS. 


Amoko the attractive scenes that have 
been exhibited on canvass within the last 
few years. Mount St. Gothard, which 
formed the sub^ject of the Diorama, and 
one of ^0 principal viewe of the Cosmo- 


rama, may be mentioned as the most 
effective. From the latter of these ex¬ 
hibitions, which we consider to have 
been painted from the best point of view, 
we have, by permission, had a copy 
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enCTaved for our present number. The 
following ina^ be taken as a tolerably 
accurate description: 

About the middle of a frightful and 
deep gulf, called the Schollencn, on the 
right of the river, is that famous bridge 
(the Devil’s Bridge) and which the tia- 
dition of former ages assure us to have 
been erected by demons. Indeed its 
construction seems almost the effect of a 
prodigy. Its only arch of seventy-five 
feet opening, is of less width than tliat of 
Pfaffens Prong [ot a monk’s leap), which 
is another bridge lower down, and also 
constructed of a single, arch of ninety 
feet long, which owes its name to tlie 
legend of a monk running away with a 
young girl; he is said to have cleared 
the river Rcuss by a single leap. 

The Devil's Bridge is not more re¬ 
markable for the boldness of its struc¬ 
ture, than the whole striking assemblage 
of the picture which it presents to the 
view. The vertical height of the wa¬ 
terfall is only about one hundred feet, 
but the obli(£uc descent is nearly three 
> hundred feet in length. The whole 
scenery is of the most sublime and most 
terrible viewed and admired among the 
Alps. The constant roarings of the 
Rcuss seem, as it were, to shake the envi¬ 
rons with horror ; and the impetuosity 
of the winds, excited by the cascade. 


SS9 

cause clouds of vapour to arise that 
' assail the travellers and spectators from 
the site of thi.s bridge. Somewhat above, 
and on the right of the river, is the 
Urnc Lock, a subterraneous gallery, 
one hundred and twenty feet long by 
twelve in height and breadth; this 
aperture leading to the village of Ander- 
niatt, in the valley of Hrseren, was 
pierced through, in 1707, across the 
Teufelshcrg (Devil'.s Mount), by tl»e 
engineer Pierre Moretini, of Maggia, 
afterwards attached to the service of 
Marshal do Vauban. The bridges and 
valleys have been the silent witnesses of 
the bloody combats between the French, 
Austrians, and Russians. 

I'he Rcuss issues from one of the 
Lakes of St. Gothard, which serves as a 
reservoir to the flowings of the ice from 
mount do Luzendo, and where the river 
joins the Devil’s Bridge ; its waters are 
swelled by thirteen rivulets and two 
torrents : and near Seidorf it falls into 
the lake of Waldstetls (four districts) 
and flows out again to mix its waters 
with those of the Liimnat and of the 
Aar; and at last loses itself in the 
liliine near (loblentz. The flothard 
(also celebrated by its fine hospital and 
convent) is the most frequent passage 
between Switzerland and Italy.” 


PORTFOLIO. 

THE PROFII.E. 


About two miles from the town of 
Dole, in the' south of France, stands 
a lone cottage, not far from the high¬ 
way. One night, in the memorable 
spring of 1815, Jacques Mcrcier, the 
owner of the cottage and his family 
were surprised about bed-time by a 
violent knocking at the door, which, 
being opened, they perceived two men 
who craved an hour's rest and some re¬ 
freshment. They were admitted by the 
hospitable peasant, who took rather a 
curious survey of his guests. One was 
in the dress of a postilion, with a short 
pipe in his mouth; he was of low sta¬ 
ture, but stout and well-made ; he took 
o6f his waxed hat on entrance, and 
showed a capacious head, somewhat 
bald} a brow broad and elevated; 


thoughtful eyes of a pale blue, and fea¬ 
tures of the most immoveable fixture, 
on which the attempt now and then to 
force a smile produced the most extraor¬ 
dinary expre.ssion. ilis companion was 
a military man of about thirty years or 
more, pale, thin, and of an interesting 
physiognomy, on which was imprinted 
anxious impiietudc. He followed the 
postil'on as a traveller follows his guide. 

Bon soir to tlie good company,” said 
the postilion as he entered ; ” the fede- 
rals met us about a league from this 
jdace; they carried off my horses and 
the effects of the captain, and we must 
be beholden to you for shelter this 
night.” 

Yon seem brave men,”' replied 
Jacques, and are welcome to my bacon 
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soup—but understand me—not a sous 
in payment, and Vive le roi!” For the 
conscription had made the deposed em¬ 
peror exceedingly unpopular in that 
district. 

The postilion smiled with an embar¬ 
rassed air, wrung the hand of Jacques, 
seated himself at table beside the cap¬ 
tain, and Jacques Mercier once more 
barred the door for the night, while his 
wife. Marguerite, lifted from the hook 
in the chimney an enormous iron pot 
containing the eoufc an. lard. All ranged 
themselves round the table and began 
to eat. The supper was short, and the 
conversation, never very lively, sunk al¬ 
together. Marguerite and h(T daughter 
retired to rest, and the guests pi eferred 
the chimney-corner to the scanty sleep¬ 
ing accommodations the cottage aflbrdcd, 
and Jacques and his young son Ihcrre 
sat up to keep them company. The 
postilion fell asleep in Ins chair ; Jacques 
liegan to smoke; and the eaptain sat 
leaning his head on his hands, watching 
the repose of his companion with earnest 
solicitude. 

An exclamation from Jacques caused 
the postilion to awake with a sudden 
start; looking round he saw his own 
profile on the wall, whicli I’ierrc, the 

J iTOung son of his host, had amused 
limsclf by tiacing with a hit ot char¬ 
coal from his shadow reflected on the 
wall by the light. 

llravo, my hoy, it is well done !” 
cried the postilion, laughing this time 
with all his heart. 

All joined in the laugh but the cap¬ 
tain, and all wondered at the sudden 
manifestation of talent in the little 
peasant. At that instant a noise of 
wheels was heard as of a large rortt'ge 
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passing on the high road. The guests 
started, listened, and abruptly thanking 
their host, suddenly left the cottage. 

About ten minutes after they were 
gone Pierre uttered a cry of joy, for he 
found a gold piece of twenty francs 
under the postilion’s plate; it was quite 
bright and new. The family had scarcely 
done admiring it, and commenting on 
the discovery, when they were inter¬ 
rupted by a neighbour knocking for 
admittance. 

“ Have you not seen him Have you 
not seen him ?” exclaimed the new 
comer, “ he is just gone” 

“ Seen who.^” cried Jacques. 

“ Seen who repeated nis wife and 
two children. 

“ liow! do not you know —The 
tyrant of the conscription then. The 
emperor who has returned toourcountry. 
Ilis eai riages and rctiniie j^assed through 
Dole ; hut, fearing that the Dolois 
should rise and kill him, his people 
thought it better that he should go a 
roundaboxU way in disguise; and well 
disguised ho must have been, ma foi.” 

At these wolds a sudtlen thought 
struck the mind of Jacques; he cast his 
eyes on the head of the emperor im¬ 
pressed on the Ntipokon d'or that he 
held in his liaiul, and then on the char¬ 
coal sketch from the features of the 
postilion that his son had tracecl on the 
wall—they were the same—who could 
ever mistake that remarkable iirofile ? 
'I'ho charcoal outline is to this day 
shown to all travellers as an object of 
intense interest. 

From that hour old .lacqnes and his 
family have been stauiicli Buonapartists, 
nor will he be pcisuaded that the empe¬ 
ror is really dead .—From la Silhouette. 


noi’t. 

Panboka (say the ancients) had a box 

Containing all “ the ills that flesh is heir to”— 
Heav’ns ! what a catalogue of kitks and knocks— 

“ And the appurtenants belonging thereto!” 

And Gout and ilheumatism—Fever—Ague— 

Tic Douloureux (now that’s no trifling evil). 

And all those miseries that hourly plague you;— 
And Poverty—Oh! that’s the very devil. 

Taking the key, one day, forth from her pocket— 
(Pockets wore w'oin in Anno Mundi 2)— 

“ By Jove," said .sh^, " for fun now I'll unlock it." 
As sure enough she did, when out they flew. 
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Now what Pandora was, who took upon her 
With mortals thus to make herself so busy, 

I scarcely know, hut wish, upon luy honour, 

She’d all those ills herself, the wicked hussy! 

Yet at the bottom of the box, they say, 

In this beneficent younj^ lady’s keeping, 

Snug in a corner—quietly there lay 

A little sprite, named Hope, serenely sleeping: 

How long the little lady might have slept. 

If undisturb’d, hist’ry docs not inform us; 

But (had Pandora in her pocket kept 
That key) perh.ips till now—sound as a dormouse. 

Well, out they tumbled—all of them together;— 

Poo?little Hope, indeed, was sore affrighted; 

However, she recover’d—spread each feather— 

And with her comrades here on earth alighted. 

And ever since sweet Hope has dwelt among us. 

Dispensing Consolation all around her; 

For when Pandora’s keenest woes liave stung us, 

A " Ministering Angel” have we found her. 

1. V. S. 


1*ERSI.\>: ANECDOTE. 


SuBOOKTUGEEN WBS the founder of 
the Mahomedan dynasty of the Kings of 
Lahore. He was at first but a private 
horseman in the service of Aliiptugeen, 
and being of a vigorous and active dis- 
])osition, used to hunt every day in the 
forest. It happened on a time, as he 
was engaged in the amusement of the 
chase, he saw a doe grazing along with 
her fawn; on which, spurring his horse 
forward, he seized the fawn, and, bind¬ 
ing its legs, proceeded on his return 
home. Having ridden but a short dis¬ 
tance, he looked back and beheld the 
doe following him, exhibiting every 
demonstration of affliction The soul of 
Subooktugeen melting with pity, he un¬ 
bound the fawn and restored it to 
liberty; the happy mother turned her 
face to the wilderness, often turning 
round to gaze on Subooktugeen. He is 
said to have seen during that night, in a 
dream, the prophet of God (on whom be 
peace), who said to him—“ That gene¬ 
rosity which you have this day showed 
to a distressed animal, has been appreci¬ 
ated by God, and the kingdom of Ghizny 
is assigned to you in this world as your 
reward: let not thy power, however, 
undermine thy virtue, but thus continue 
the exercise of benevolence to mankind." 

It is related in the Turjooma Yemnv, 
that a short time previouidy to his death. 


Subooktugeen held a conversation with 
a learned Slunk, and expressed himself 
as follow^ : “ In the exertions we make 
to avert disease, with the hopes of re¬ 
covery, I am forcibly reminded of the 
condition of iheej) and the butcher. In 
the first instance, the sheep is brought 
into a strange place, is bound by the 
feet, and is apprehensive that his end is 
approaching. After much exertion, he 
submits; and on being shorn of hi.s 
fleece, i.s allowed to get up and be at 
liberty. 'Phis ceremony is more than 
once renewed during his life; and lastly, 
when the moment of death arrives, he 
permits himself to he imietly bound, 
and rc.signs his tliroat to tlic knife, while 
lie firmly hopes that he is thrown down 
only to be shorn. So wo become, in the 
course of time, accustomed to the bed of 
sickness; we have recovered so often, that 
we have no apprehension of danger, till 
at last death comes suddenly upon us, 
and throws his noose round our necks, 
and we are in an instant throttled.” 

This conversation occurred only forty 
days before the king’s death. Suhook- 
tugeen was the founder of a mighty 
dynasty, and was father of the renowned 
Sultan Mahtnood Ghiznevy.——.ihTo- 
hoifiedun Power in India. Translated by 
Colomd Brings from the origiitgU Persian 
of Ferishta. 
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THE LADY’S 

CHABiCTEft OP AN 

Ruzeca Beoum was possessed of 
every good quality that usually adorns 
the ablest princes ; and those who scruti¬ 
nize her actions most severely, will find 
in her no fault, but that she was a wo¬ 
man. She read the Koran with correct 
pronunciation ; and in her father’s life¬ 
time employed herself frequently in the 
atFairs of government ; a disposition 
which he so far encouraged in her, that 
during the campaign in which he Was 
engage^ at the siege of Gualiar, he ap- 
pointedher regent in his absence. ^V^hen 
asked by his officers why he appointed 
his daughter in preference to any of his 
sons, he replied, that he saw his sons 
give themselves up to wine and every 
other excess, so that he thought the 
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government too weighty for their shoul¬ 
ders ; but that Ruzcca Begum, though a 
woman, had a man's head and heart, 
and was better than twenty such sons. 
Ruzeca Begum, on her accession, changed 
her feminine apparel, and assumed the 
impelial robes, and every day gave pub¬ 
lic audience from the throne, revising 
and confirming the laws of her father 
which had been abrogated during the 
last short reign, a. d . 1239. 

I'his princess, after a reign of four 
years, was deposed and murdered by her 
worthless brothers, and the empire of 
Delhoy was torn and distracted with 
their contentions for many years.— 
Colonel lirig^s’s I'ranslalian from tho 
Persian of l'erishta> 


ntTFLLINr. IN THE DECCAN. 


Ahmud Niza.m Shah was w'cll skilled 
in the sword, and delighted much in 
this exercise ; he introduced the practice 
of yelling (single-stick) into this coun¬ 
try. Accordingly, as is ever the custom, 
the people being eager to copy the prince, 
both high and low devoted themselves 
to it, and instead of colleges, as is usual 
in Mahomedan cities, schools for single 
sword and wrestling were established in 
all quarters of the city of Ahmudnuggar. 
Nothing was talked of hut this art in 
every assembly; till at length things 
rew to such a pitch in the strife-engen- 
ering climate of the Deccan, that 
people vaunted over their neighbours ; 
and brawls, arising between rash young 
men, they frequently begged to make 
good their cause betore the king, who 
used to see them combat with swords in 
his presence; and he who gave the first 
wound was considered the victor. In 
consequence of this encouragement, a 
crowd of young men were in the habit 
of assembling daily at the p.alace, for 
the purpose of displaying their skill, till 
at length a day seldom passed witliout 
one or two persons being killed. The 
king thinking it time to discountenance 
this practice, gave orders, that no more 
exhibitions of this sort should take place 
ill his presence, though the combatants 
were at liberty to settle their disputes on 
the outside of the town; and it was 
commanded, that if either party were 
killed in"|^‘fair combat, rio retaliation 
should he required* This vile custom is 


.so congenial to the Mahomedans of 
the Deccan, that it has spread far and 
Avidc from Ahmudnuggar ; and it is so 
fashionable at the jircsent day, that even 
learned divines and philosophers, as well 
as nohlc.s and princes, practise duelling ; 
and if their children show any back¬ 
wardness in this way, they do not esteem 
them as lads of proper spirit. As an in¬ 
stance of whicli, the writer of these 
pages (Mahomed Kasim Ferishta) saw 
the following transaction occur in the 
streets of Bujapoor. Syud Moortreza 
and Syud Hussun, two brothers, whose 
beards were gray, and who were in high 
estimation at court, had a trifling dis¬ 
pute with three Deccanies, who were 
also brothers, who frequented the court, 
and were also respectable gray-headed 
men. First, the son of Syud Moortreza, 
a youth of twenty, engaged one of the 
Deccanies, hut was immediately killed. 
The father and uncle engaged the other 
two Deccanies, and they also were killed, 
and before their bodies could be removed 
and buried, the three opponents died of 
the wounds that they had received; so 
that in a few minutes, six respectable 
persons, who had no real animosity to 
each other, were lost to their relatives 
and to society. The Mahomedans of 
the Deccan are certainly very expert in 
the use of the sword, and particularly in 
single combat; but as they generally 
practise on foot, and do not accustom 
themselves to throwing the lance on 
horseback, they tire inferior as cavalry; 
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and their skill is of no aviiil when acting 
in masses of infantry, though in private 
quarrels and street contentions they 
^ght like lions. 

Since the extinction of the dynasty of 
Rahmuny, this practice has ratlier been 
encouraged than discouraged by other 
rinces of the Deccan, excej)ting by 
brahim Adil Shah II., of Bujapoor, who 
seems to set his face against the custom; 
and it is to be hoped that this abomi¬ 
nable habit, which is unknown in an;! 
other civi/i':ed country in the. world, will, 
by the happy exertions of wise prince. 


S3S 

like him, be altogether abolished."— 
From Colonel IJrigi^s's Translation of 
Fcrislita. 

This learned Persian, who gives the 
foregoing narration with such singular 
mi'irete, wrote about the year ItiOO : and 
if at that distant period he considered 
the stupid and brutalizing custom of 
duelling as too great a degradation to 
the half-civilizcd Alahvattas, in what 
cstiinalion ought it 1o he held by the 
gcnllernen of (Iroat Britain in the nine¬ 
teenth century ? 


ANErnoTK or isabey. 


Thk habit which Napoleon had con¬ 
tracted of tvalking with a stoop, and 
with his arras folded on his bosom, once 
occasioned a whimsical scene of tribula¬ 
tion to the celebrated painter lK;jbey. 
The artist had been dining at Mal- 
maison with some of the first consul’s 
aides-de-camp. After dinner, the party 
took a walk on the esplanade in front 
of the cluiteiiu, and one of the company 
proposed the game of leap-frog. 'I'lie 
idea was voted excellent. Isahey had 
already vaidted over the heads of se¬ 
veral of his companions, when, at a 
little distance, in a shadowy avenue, 
he observed an individual in the re¬ 
quisite posture, ami apparently awaiting 
his approach. Clonfidcut in Iiis agility, 
the painter took bis spring, but un¬ 
luckily failed to clear bis man, who was 
thrown violently to the jp-ound. AVhat 
w'as Isabey’s consternation on discover¬ 
ing that the victim of his awkward¬ 
ness was no other than Buonaparte 
himself, who at that time little dreamed 
of the possibility of a fall! Foaming 
with rage, the first consul scrambled on 


his ogs, drew his sword, and pursued 
his luckless wight, whose liglitness of 
foot, however, saved him from the con¬ 
sequences of Ins clumsy jumj). So ex¬ 
cessive was the painter’s terror, that 
he never once looked behind him, but 
ran straight to Paris, and on reaching 
the 'ruilerics, repaired instantly to Jo¬ 
sephine's apartments, of which he was 
allowed tlic entree. Madame Buona¬ 
parte, having heard the recital of the 
adventure, burst into an extravagant 
fit of laughter, but umlevtook to rein¬ 
state the artist in the good graces of the 
first consul. Ilotuniing home, Isabey 
was thunderstruck at perceiving on his 
table a w'ritten order forbidding his 
ap])earance at court. 7'hc intercession 
Of Josephine, however, soon restored 
him to favour, and not long afterwards 
Buonaparte consented to receive him in 
the apartments of his kind protectress. 
“ Parbleu," said Napoleon, tajiping him 
familiarly on the cheek, “ when next 
you play at leap-frog, my good friend, 
you must take a longer run." 


I'MEEnOR OF AUSTRIA. 


The emperor has long languished in 
a state of acute suftering. II is strength 
is exhausted by an almost constant 
cough; but notwithstanding his phy¬ 
sical infirmities, instead of indulging in 
the repose which the debility of age 
seems imperatively to demand, this ex¬ 
cellent sovereign is indefatigable in his 
attention to the duties of his exalted 
station. Many slanderous rumours on 
the score of this august monarch have 
been circulated in foreign journalsi but 


in France full justice is rendered to the 
virtues of his private character. During 
the coldest season of the year, he rises 
every morning at five o'clock. Twice a 
week be grants public audiences, which 
usually last eiglit or nine hours, and 
during which the humblest of his sub¬ 
jects, a porter, or a backney-coachman, 
may accost him familiarly, and demand 
justice at his hands. There exists not 
in the world a monarch who pushes 
sirflplicity or good natured indulgence 
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to an equal extent. Should a fire break 
out in the middle of the night in the 
most distant quarter of Vienna; ne is 
immediately on horseback, and' repairs 
in person to the scene of danger, which 
he is the last to quit; nor docs he relax 
his personal exertions till assured that 
tranquillity is restored. 'Fhe people of 
Vienna look upon him as a benefactor 


and a father. When he appears in 
public, they do not press around him 
with tumultuous shouts of Vive fern- 
perevr / but every eye is fixed upon his 
countenance, the favourable or unfa¬ 
vourable changes of which are watched 
with the anxious but silent solicitude 
of filial tenderness. 


When the abdication of Buonaparte 
was signed, the ex-emperor, with every 
symptom of despair in his countenance, 
ordered the Count do St. Aulaire, one 
of his chamberlains, to bear the unwel¬ 
come tidings to Maria Louisa. “ Sir,” 
said Buonaparte to him in a blunt tone, 
that might have disconcerted the most 
practised courtier, “ Go to her majesty 
the empress, and announce to her all 
that has happened.” “ Sire, may I i)rc- 
sume to observe to your majesty, that 
the hour of midnight is rather unseason¬ 
able.” “ No—^uot by my orders. Tell 
the einprcs.s it is my desire that she 
admit you instantly, even should she ho 
cu dishabille :—if she be asleep, i’l' 
must be awakened ” The Count do 
St. Aulaire was obliged t.) accci>t the 
mission. I’erhaps at the bottom of his 
heart be was not sorry to avail himself 
of the opportunity of seeing an emprcs.s 
of France 

-Dans le simple a|ip.irctl 

D’unc bcaiifr'! qii’on vient d’arrachcr au 
somiiieil. 


r.ouiSA. 

Tile cmpre.ss was asleep, and the count 
was obliged to wait on the outside till 
lier toilette of the night had been ex¬ 
changed for a more suitable costume. 
Meanwhile the envoy composed his phy¬ 
siognomy into the appearance of gravity 
which befitted the occasion, and was at 
length ushered into the bed-chamber, 
where the empress, negligently reclining 
on a sofa, awaited his approach. With 
much difficulty he acquitted himself of 
his disagreeable mission, the empress 
listening in silence. The count na¬ 
turally jircpared himself for the tears 
and sobs of the imperial beauty, par¬ 
ticularly at the conclusion of his address, 
which was couched in these terras— 
“ His majesty has abdicated this very 
evening.” “ Monsieur de St. Aulaire," 
replied the empress with a smile, and 
looking at her feet, which wore con¬ 
fined in a jiair of delicate green pumps, 
“ you may well be astonished to see 
me—in slippers.” 


SySrK>f OF FOtTHE’S POLICE. 

‘W*HEN Fouebe was at the head of bis arrest. It is difficult to say in what 
the French police, he established a sys- manner Fouche effected his purpore, olr 
tem of espioniutge, the ramifications of of what nature were the bribes accepted 
which W’ere innumerable. One of his by the fair spies ; but certain it is, that 
plans was to gain over to lus interest the ball or the soiree was fequently the 
some of the most distinguished female prelude to the dungeon. The sadons of 
leaders of ton, at whose houses many tlie treacherous syrens thus devoted to 
an unsuspecting guest indulged in a him, the police minister facetiously 
conversation that subsequently led to named his murki^res, or mousetraps. 


ANECDOTE OF PIUS Vll. 

Pius VII, when on his visit to Paris, the rest, and refused the enstomary tri- 
to celebrate Na|)oleon’s coronation, one bute of respect. The pope, who had 
day distributed his blessings as usual, anticipated his purpose, accosted him 
to such as knelt before him. A young meeklyMy son," said his holiness^ 
officer of the guards, wlio w'as a Pro- “ do you not know that prosperity ever 
testant, thought proper to differ from accompanies an odd man’s biessiiig?" 
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THE ANNUALS. 

THE RESIDUARV LEGATEE. 

A TUUE STORY.-BY JIIS.S SHTEOROJ. 

From ihe Amulei, 


Above half a century ago—for to such 
a date docs my little story refer—lied 
Lion Square was accounted a genteel, if 
not a fashionable, place of residence, and 
numbered amongst its inhabitants some 
of the principal London attorneys— 
solicitor was not the phrase in those days 
—to whom its vicinity lo the inns of 
court rendered that neighbourhood par¬ 
ticularly convenient. Amongst the most 
respectable of these respectable persons 
was Mr. Mordaunt, a widower w'ltli five 
children, whose mingled strength and 
kindliness of character rendered him the 
very man to educate and bring out his 
motherless family ; just as the union of 
acuteness and integrity, for which he 
was distinguished in his professional 
life, had placed him deservedly at the 
’ head of one of the most flourisliing firms 
in the metropolis. He was not rich, for 
he had begun the w'orld with nothing 
but industry and talent, had married a 
lady in the same predicament with him¬ 
self, and had preferred giving his chil¬ 
dren the inalienable iiosscssion of an 
excellent education to the accumulation 
of money for their immediate portion.s ; 
but, in the^prime of life, with an excel¬ 
lent income and still brigliter prospects, 
he lived as became a man of liberal 
habits and elegant ta.stes; and generous, 
both from temper and principle, refused 
no indulgence to bis family, except such 
as appeared to him inconsistent with 
their station, or with that wise and 
liberal economy which is as essential, 
perhaps even more so, to the affluent as 
to the poor. 

The young people were all of high 
promitse. The eldest, Charles, a youth 
of extraordinary ability, bringing up to 
the bar, was on the point of leaving 
Oxford, where he had distingui.shed 
himself greatly, and had recently been 
entered at the Temple. George, the 
second aon, was in his fatlier’s office: 
and of the three daughters, Catherine, 
the elder, a girl of eighteen, was emi¬ 
nently pretty ; Sarah, two years younger, 
and less Jumdsome, had something of 


her brother Charles’s talent; and 
little Barbara, the pet and plaything of 
the whole house, was that charming 
creaillni—a lively and good-lnimoured 
spoilt child. 

One evening, in the beginning of July, 
this amiable family were assembled in 
tlieir pretty drawing-room, fresh hung 
with Indi.a paper, whore gorgeous birds 
were perched amongst gorgeous flowers, 
and C’hinese processions, gorgeous and 
immoveable as the birds, stuck amidst 
gay pagodas and gilded temples—a 
bright init unmeaning pageant. The 
furniture consisterl of Krench chairs and 
settees covered with blue damask, at 
once handsome and comfortable, with 
window-curtains to match ; a ja]>3n 
cabinet; a mahogany bureau, of which 
the top formed a small bookcase with 
glass doors ; a harpsichord—for pianos 
were not yet in use; two Large looking- 
glasses between the window.s, and mar¬ 
ble tables with gilt legs underneath them; 
a Pembroke table in the middle of the 
room, and a largo fire-screen, with a 
stupendous bunch of flowers in cin- 
hroidery, the elaborate work of .the fair 
Catherine, in one corner. 

Mr! Mordaunt was writing a letter at 
one table; his eldest daughter W’orking, 
or, to use her brother’s phrase, flourish¬ 
ing, an apron at another; the young 
men were lounging at the windows; and 
IJab (for the dignity of that aristocratic 
name, so often scon in the peerage, and 
so seldom elsewhere, was in this young 
lady’s case sadly pretermitied—-the very 
housemaid who dressed her called her 
Miss Bah) was playing with her doll on 
the floor. 

.Sarah’s employment was different 
from the rest. She was standing at the 
harpsichord, busied in arranging, in 
China vases, a quantity of flowers with 
which it was strewwl, and which had 
just arrived from a small country house, 
which Mr. Mordaunt called his farm, on 
Enfield Chase. With intuitive taste 
Sarah had put the honeysuckles so 
prftty by themselves, and which mix so 
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ill with gayer flowers, in a largejar on the 
centre of the mantel-piece, flanking it 
with a smaller pot tilled with white 
Provence roses—so elegant and delicate 
amongst their own green leaves—on one 
side, and one of that rose called the 
maiden’s blush on the other; whilst the 
rest of the old-fashioned beau-pot, pinks, 
lilies, larkspurs, eweetwilliams, ami 
sweet-peas, site gathered together in a 
large China bowl, and deposited on the 
harpsichord between a pile of lafisic- 
books and a guitar-case. 

“ How 1 wish these flowers had ar¬ 
rived before poor Mrs. Sullivan w'cnt 
away !” exclaimed Sarah, after standing 
before them for some minutes to survey 
and admire her own handy work. “ She 
seemed so out of spirits—poor woman ! 
—and some of tlicse beautiful flowers 
would have comforted her and done her 
good; at least,” added she, seeing her 
cider brother smile and shake his bead, 
“ I am sure they would always have 
cbccrcd me, let me be as melancholy as 
I might; and she is as fond of them as 
I am, and was always used to them in 
her father’s fine garden.” 

“ Kindness must always do good 
under any ibrm, my dear Sarah,” ob¬ 
served her father, looking dp from his 
letter; “but 1 fear that poor Mrs. Sul¬ 
livan’s depression is too deeply seated to 
he touched by your pretty remedy, and 
that any thing which reminds her of her 
father’s house is more likely to increase 
than to remove her dejection.” 

“Mr. Darrell, then, contitiue's im¬ 
placable.^” inquired Charles, with much 
interest. 

“ Yes,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “ and 
I fear will remain so. I am writing to 
hitn now in his daughter's behalf, hut I 
have no hope from the result. He sent 
for my jmrtner yesterday to make his 
will, evidently to avoid my importunity 
in favour of these poor Sullivans. Her 
elopement w-as a most foolish act—a 
wrong, a foolish act; hut ten years of 
patience and suffering might have 
softened my old friend towards his only 
child, and one who, spoilt by his indul¬ 
gence and her own position in society—■ 
a beauty and an heiress—can so ill sup¬ 
port the penury and neglect under which 
slie now languishes.” 

lYas she beautiful ?" askctl Cathe¬ 
rine: “ 1 see no remains of former loveli* 
uesfo” 


■ “ She is much changed,” answered 
Charles; “but even I can remember 
her a most splendid woman. She had 
the presence and air of a queen, or rather 
of a young lady’s notion of a queen. 
Fancy a stately and magnificent crea¬ 
ture, with high features; a dark, clear, 
colourless complexion ; a proud, curling 
li)); large black eyes—sometimes soft 
and languishing, but which could light up 
with a fire as bright as the glow of a fur¬ 
nace ; a broad, smooth forehead; a dark, 
flexible brow; and a smile exquieitely 
sweet, and you will have some idea of 
Sophia Darrell before her imprudent and 
unfortunate marriage. Poverty and her 
father’s displeasure have wrought this 
change, and perhaps her husband's 
death.” 

“tliiefly Avant of money,” observed 
Mr. Mordaunt, sealing and directing his 
letter. “ She had pretty Avell got over 
the loss of (’aptain Sullivan. Want of 
money is the pressing evil.” 

“ I wish 1 were as rich as Mr. Dar-' 
rell!” cried Sarah; and then she blush- 
etl and stopped, adding, in a hesitating , 
voice, “ what a pity it is that good wishes 
can do no real good!” 

“ Exccjjt to the wisher, Sarah,” re¬ 
plied her father: “ the slightest emotion 
of disinterested kindnes.s that passes 
through the mind improves and refreshes 
that mind, producing generous thought 
and noble feeling, as the sun and rain 
foster your favourite flowers. Cherish 
kind Avishes, my children; Jlot a time 
may come when you may be enabled to 
put them in practice. In the mean 
time,” added he, in a gayer tone, “ tell 
me, if you were all A'cry rich, what you 
would wish for yourselves—^for your own 
gratification, ladies and gentlemen?” 

“ Oh, papa,” exclaimed Sarah, a 
great library ! ” 

“ And 1,” said Miss Dab, from the 
floor, “ I’d have a great doll.” 

“ I’d go to Italy,” said Charles. 

“ 1 to Oxford,” cried his brother. 

“ And I to Ranclagh,” said Cathe¬ 
rine, laughing. In the mean time,” 
added she, as the footman—it being now 
six o'clock, for they had dined at the 
usual hour of three—^brought in the tea 
equipage, folloAved by the silver kettle 
and lamp:—in the mean time, we 
may as Avell go to tea, and afterwards 
take a walk in Gray’s Inn Garden as 
we meant to do, fot the evening is 
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benutiful> and my ne\v hat is just come 
home-” 

About two months after, the same 
party, with the exception of Morclaunt, 
were assembled at nearly the same hour 
in a very different scene. 'J’liey were 
then passing the long vacation at the 
farm, and, it being IJab’s birthday, had 
adjourned to the root-house, a pretty 
rustic building at the end of the garden, 
to partake of fruit, and cakes, and a 
syllabub from the cow, which the en¬ 
chanted little girl had been permitted to 
compound herself, under the direction 
and superintendence of lh6 housekeeper. 
It was a scene beautiful in itself, and 
full of youthful enjoyment. The some¬ 
what sombre root-hotise, with its Gothic 
painted windows, its projecting thatch, 
supported by rough pillars clotlicd with 
• ivy, clematis, passion-flowers, and the 
virgin-in-the-bower, looked out on a 
garden, gay with hollyhocks, balsams, 
China asters, African marigolds, the 
rich scarlet geranium, and the sweet 
marvel of I’eru. I'he evening sun 
gleamed brightly around, shining on 
^ the old farm-house, whose casement 
windows peeped, through a clustering 
vine, on a small piece of water at the end 
of the garden, and the green common 
and forest beyond, with an effect of 
light and shadow, just, as Sarah ob¬ 
served, “like a real picture;” and the 
figures scattered about would have 
pleased a painter’s eye almost as well as 
the landscape in which they were placed. 

Catherifte, radiant with innocent gai¬ 
ety, blooming as Hebe, and airy as a 
sylph, stood catching, in a wicker bas¬ 
ket, the large hunches of grape which 
her younger brother, with one foot on a 
ladder, and one on the steep roof of the 
house, threw down to her and Charles, 
who was at once steadying the ladder 
and directing the steps of the adventur¬ 
ous gatherer. Little Bab, the heroine 
of the day, was marching in great state 
down a broad gravel walk, leading from 
the house to the root-house, preceding a 
procession consisting of John, the foot¬ 
man, with a tray of jingling glasses—the 
housekeeper, bearing the famous sylla¬ 
bub, her own syllabub—and the house¬ 
maid, well laden with fruit and cakes. 
Sarah, faithful to her flowers, was toI- 
lecting an autumn nosegay—cloves, jes¬ 
samine, blossomed myrtle, mignionette, 
and the late musk-rose—partly as aft 


offering to Miss Barbara—partly for her 
father, whose return from town, whither 
he had been summoned on business, was 
anxiously expected by them all. 

Just as the young people were col¬ 
lected together in tlie root-house, Mr. 
Mordaunt arrived. lie was in deep 
mourning, and althougli receiving with 
kindness Sarah’s offering of flowers, and 
Bab’s bustling presentation of a glass of 
syllabub, which the little lady of the 
day-insisted on filling herself, was evi¬ 
dently serious, preoccujiied, almost agi¬ 
tated. He sat down without speaking, 
tlirowing his hat upon the table, and 
pushing away Gatberine’s guitar, which 
had been brought thither to amuse him. 
He had eveti forgotten that it was poor 
Bab’s birthday, until remimlcd of it by 
the child herself, who clambered upon 
his knees, put her arms round his neck, 
and demamled clamorously that her dear 
papa should kiss her and wish her joy. 
He then kissed her tenderly, uttered a 
fervent benediction on lier, and on all 
his cliildreu, and relapsed into his for¬ 
mer silence and abstraction. 

At length he said, “ My sadness sad¬ 
dens )ou, iny dear hoys and girls, but I 
am just come from a very solemn scene, 
from Mr- Darrell’s funeral." 

“ Good gracious! ” exclaimed Charlcf:, 
with much emotion : “I did not even 
know that he wa.s dead.” 

“ Nor I, till 1 reached London yes¬ 
terday,” returned Mr. Monlaunt. 

“ l*oor Mrs. Sullivan ! ” cried Sarah ; 
“ did her father forgive her before he 
died ” 

“ He sent IiiT his forgiveness on his 
death-bed—an unspeakable comfort!— 
but still his angry will remains unre¬ 
voked. She and her children are starv¬ 
ing, whilst his immense fortune descends 
to one unconnected with him by blocxl 
or alliance, or any tic save that of an old 
friendship. After a few trifling legacies 
to friends and .servants, I am left residu¬ 
ary legatee. The property is large, iny 
children; larger, pcrbajrs, than witn 
your moderate views and limited t^pec- 
tations you can readil y apprehend. You 
may be rich, even beyond the utmost 
grasp of )rour wishes, and Catherine 
may revel in innocent amusement, and 
Charles in tasteful travel; college with 
all its advantages is open to his brother ; 
Sarah may have endless books, and Bar- 
btara countless dolls; luxury, splendour. 
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gaiety, and ambition, are before ye—’the 
trappings of grandeur or the delights of 
lettered ease; ve may be rich, my chil¬ 
dren, beyond tue dreams of avarice—or 

J e may resign these riches to the natural 
eir, and return to peaceful competence 
and honourable exertion, reaping no 
other fruit from this unsought-for le¬ 
gacy than a spotless reputation and a 
clear conscience. Choose, and choose 
freely. My little Sarah has, I think, 
already chosen. When, some weeks 
ago, sne wished to he as rich as Mr. 
Darrell, I read her countenance ill, if 
the motive of that wish were not to en¬ 
rich Mrs. Sullivan. Choose, my dear 
children, and choose freely!" 

Oh, my dear father, wc have cho¬ 
sen ! Could you think that we should 
hesitate? I answer for my brothers 
and sisters, as for myself. How could 
your children waver between wealth and 
honour ? ” And Charles, as he said 
this, threw himself into his father’s 


arms, the other young people clinging 
round them^—even little Bab exclaiming, 
“ Oh, dear papa, the money must he all 
for Mrs. Sullivan! ” , 

The relater of this true anecdote had 
the gratification of hearing it from one 
of the actors in the scene—the Sarah of 
her little story, who is now in a green 
old age, the delight of her friends, and 
the admiration of her acquaintances. 
Her readers will probably be as glad to 
hear as she was, that the family; thus 
honourably self-deprived of enormous 
riches, has been eminently happy and 
jjrosperous in all its branches—that the 
firm distinguished by the virtues of its 
founder still continues one of the first 
in London—and that a grandson of Mr. 
Mordaunt's, no less remarkable for ta¬ 
lent and integrity than his progenitor, 
is at the present time a partner in the 
house. 


THE STRICKEN KING. 

BY MISS JJ2WSBUBY. 

From the Amulet. 

A KINO sat on his stately throne, 

Ilis people round him' bowed; 

He was an old and mighty ona— 
Gorgeous, and fierce, and proud. 

The friend of many kings was he, 
And oft, with kings for foes. 

He had quaffed to death and victory. 
Where the wine of battle fiows. 

Blood stained him in his early age. 
Blood steeped his latter day; 

He had been a lion in his rage, 

A tiger in his play. 

The king ptit on his royalty. 

The people shouted loud; 

They knew not it was vanity— 

He felt not 'twas a shroud. 

He glittered in the noon-day sun, 
Wit^, golden crown and rod; 

They hail^ him the Eternal One, 
And shouted forth—“ A God!” 

No angry thiu;^der muttered "nay," 
The sun sh(me as before; 

Yet woe for that Syrian holiday J 
Woe, 9 iroe,'for ^etyermore! 
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The king is on his dying bed. 

Ere stars are on the sky; ' ^ 

And he who was a God, they said. 

Must like a lazar die. 

He hath torture for his royal pall. 

And terror for his throne; 

Grim crimes like spectres on the wall. 

And a heart like burning stone; 

And fears of what he cannot see. 

And sense of Syrian scorn 
He hath these for the glittering company 
That thronged him in the morn! 


THE LOVERS OF VIRE. 

BY TUB AUTIlOn OP KICIIELIPIT. 
Pram the Literary Souvenir. 


The sun was shining as fair as sun 
could shine in a beautiful May morn¬ 
ing; bright, yet gentle; warm, but 
fresh; mid-way between the water¬ 
ing-pot of April and the warming-pan 
of June; when in the beautiful valley of 
Vire—every hotly knows Vire—but, lest 
there should be any body in the wide 
world who docs not, dearly beloved 
reader, I will tell you all about it. Get 
into the stage-coach, which journeyeth 
diumally between London and South¬ 
ampton ; enjoy the smoothness of the 
road, bless Mr. M'Adam, put up at the 
Dolphin, and yield yourself to the full 
delights of an English four-post bed, for 
no such sweets shall you know from the 
moment you set your foot on board 
the steam-boat for Havre, till the same 
steam-boat, or another, it matters not 
which, lands you once more on the 
English strand. Supposing you then 
arrived at Havre—get out of it again a‘s 
fast as you can; rush across the river 
to Honfleurs; from Honfieurs dart back 
to Caen; and after you have passed live ' 
minutes to think about Wdliftm the 
Conqueror, put yourself Intd the dill-' 
gence for St. Malo, and when you have' 
travdl^ just twelve lei^es and a half, 
you will come to a loi^ h|3, 

crowned by a pretty ahry4op|d3^ town; 
whose buUdings, in some ’ 

fm the very pinnacle,t in . i^feri 'putting 
far ^wn tne diope, seem as 
with the riidi valleys thtti wbS 'tnehi 
from below. Go to bed.; and Sf /«»», 
baAe your feet befor^and,' iurMcfi' jf 

" , , i’,‘y 1, V \ ^ 

*w ' ' 1,1 X- ^ ^.1 


you are of my faction you will do, walk 
over the tiled floor of the inn bed room, 
that you may have a fit opportunity of 
cursing tiled floors, and of relieving 
ourself of all the spleen in your nature 
cfore the next morning. Then, if both 
your lover and the day be favourably 
disposed, sally forth to the eastern cor¬ 
ner of the town, and you will have a 
fair view over one of the loveliest valleys 
that nature’s profuse hand ever gifted 
with beauty. The soft clear stream of 
the Vire winding sweetly along between 
the green sloping hills and the rich 
wood.s, and the fields and cMteaux, 
and hamlets, and the sunshine catching 
upon all its meanderings, aud the birds 
singing it their song of love, as its calm 
waters roll bountifully by them. Look 
upon it, and you will not find it diffi¬ 
cult to imagine how the soul, even of 
an obscure artisan in a remote age, 
warmed into poetry and music in me 
bosom of that valley, and by the side 
of that stream. It was, then, in that 
beautiful Vale of Vire, some twenty 
years agpne, that Pranpois Lormier. 
v^^nt out to take his last Hay walk 
Witii Mairifette Duval, ere the relentless 
conscription tiallcd him from his hi^py 
. honie, ills si^^t valleys, and his earW 
love. It wpf a sad walk, as ttytyr ^pll 
beJmasIhedLibr though the ttior^iiiffi 
nature, to hor dmme 
he It" had put on her gaym 

sifl^pes itf( m fnoek their sonow; Vet 
Jite smuhiiiVpf^the Acene could not and 
%% hearts—and aU seized 
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darkened and clouded around them. 
They talked a great deal, and they 
talked a long time; but far be it from 
me to betray their private conversation. 

1 would not for all (he world—especially 
as I know not one word about it— 
except, indcefl, that Francois Lortnier 
vowed the image of Mariette should 
remain with him for ever—should in¬ 
spire him in the battle, and cheer him 
in the bivouac ; and that Mariette pro¬ 
tested she would never marry any body 
except Francois Lorraier, even if rich 
old Monsieur Latoussefort. the great 
Foulan, were to lay himself and fortune 
at her feet; and, in short, that when 
his seven long years were out,” Fran¬ 
cois would find her still a spinster, and 
very much at his service. " Mtih a? je 
perilrois une Jamhe ?” said Francois 
Lorinicr. “ Q,u'eit cc que c'a fait 
repUed Mariette. They parted—and 
first to follow the lady. Mariette wept 
a great deal, but soon after got calm 
again, went about her ordinary work, 
sang her song, danced at the village 
f^te, talked with the talkers, laughed 
with the laughers, and won the hearts 
of all the youths in the place, by her 
unadorned beauty and her native grace. 
But still she did not forget Francois 
Lormier; and when any one came to 
ask her in marriage, the good dame her 
mother referred them directly to Ma¬ 
riette, who had alway.s her answer ready, 
and with a hind Avord and gentle look 
sent them awayrefused, but not offended. 
At length good old Monsieur Latous- 
sefort presented himself with all his 
money-bags, declaring that his only 
wish was to enrich his genlille Marietto; 
but Mariette was steady, and so touch¬ 
ingly did she talk to him about poor 
Fran 9 ois Lormier, that the old man 
went away with the tears in his eye. 
Bix months afterwards he died, when, 
to the wonder of the whole place, he 
left his large fortune to Mariette Duval 1 
In the meanwhile Francois joined the 
army, and from a light honaaoine con- 
scrint, he soon became a brave, steady 
Boldier. Attached to the n(»1hern ‘ 
army, he underwent all the hardahipi 
of the campaigns in Poland and 
hut BtiU he never lo^t his cheerfulness, 
for the thought of Mariette hept hif 
h^rt warm, and even a Kussia’n triolet 
could not ^eeze him. All through that 
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miserable retreat, he made the best of 
every thing. As long as he had a good 
tender piece of saddle, he did not want 
a dinner; and when he met with a 
comfortable dead liorse to creep into, 
he found board and lodging combined. 
Ilis coiu-age and his powers of endur¬ 
ance called upon him, from the first, 
the eyes of one Avhose best quality was 
the impartiality of his recompense. 
Francois was rewarded as well as he 
could be rewarded; but at length, in 
one of those unfortunate battles by 
which Napoleon strove in vain to re¬ 
trieve liis fortune, the young soldier, in 
the midst of his gallant daring, was des¬ 
perately wounded in the arm. Pass we 
over the rest.—Mutilated; sick, weary, 
and ragged, Francois approached his 
native valley, and, doubtful of his re¬ 
ception—for misery makes sad misan¬ 
thropes—he sought the cottage of Ma¬ 
dame Duval. The cottage was gonej 
and on inquiring for Madame Duval, 
he was directed to a fine farm-house by 
the banks of the strccam. He thought 
there must be some mistake, but yet he „ 
dragged his heavy limbs thithei, and 
knocked timidly against the door. Eu~ 
tr-e'i!" cried tne good-humoured voice 
of the old dame. Francois entered, and 
unbidden lettered to a chair. Madame 
Duval gazed on him for a moment, and 
then rushing to the stairs called loudly, 
Come down, Mariette, come down j 
here Is Francois returned!” Like light¬ 
ning, Mariette darted down the stairs, 
saw the soldier’s old great coat, and 
flew towards it—stopped—gazed on his 
haggard face and empty sleeve; and 
gasping, fixed her eyes upon his coun¬ 
tenance. 'Twas for a moment she gazed 
on him thus, in silence j but there was 
no forgetfulness, nor coldness, nor pride 
about her heart—there was sorrow, and 
joy, and love, and memory, in her very 
glance. O Francois, FraD 9 oisl" cried 
she, at length, casting her arms around 
his neck, how thou hast sufiered!” 
As she did so, the old great coat fell 
hack, and on his breast appeared the 
golden cross of the l^"on of honour. 

“ N'imporiei" cried she, as she saw it, 

** vioiA i0 r^compeAse." He pressed her 
fondly to his bo^m, My recowpenw 
is here," said, he, ** my veoompS^ is 
here.” 
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Suggested by the sight of a bcaufiful Statue of a dead Child* 

BY MRS. AtAUlC WATTS. 

From the' Literary Souvenir. 

I saw thee in thy beauty ! bright phantom of the ])ast; 

I saw thee for a moment—'twas the first time and the last; 

And though years since then have glided by of mingled Idiss and care, 

I never have forgotten thee, thou fairest of the fair! 

I saw thee in thy beauty! thou wort graceful as the fawn. 

When, in very wantonness of glee, it sports upon the lawn ,• 

I saw thee seek thc inirror, and when it met thy sight. 

The very air was musical with thy burst of wild delight! 

T saw thee in thy beauty ! with ihy si.ster by thy aide— 

She a lily of the valley, thou a rose in all its pride ! 

I looked upon thy mother—there was triumj)h in her eyes, 

And i trembled for her happiness—for grief had made me wise! 

I saw thee in thy beauty! with one hand among her curls— 

The other, with no gentle grasp, had seized a string of pearls; 

She felt the pretty trespass, and she chid thee, though she smil’d. 

And I knew not which was lovelier, the mother or the child. 

1 saw thee in thy beauty! and a tear came to mine eye. 

As I press’d thy rosy clieek to mine, and thought even thou could’st die! 
Thy home was like a suiiimor bower, by thy joyous presence made; 

But I only saw the suiibhinc, and 1 felt alone tlic shade! 

7 .see thee in thy beauty! for there thou seem’st to lie 
In slumber resting peacefully; but, ob! llie change of eye— 

That still serenity of brow—tliose lips that breathe no more. 

Proclaim thee but a mbekery fair of what thou wort of yore. 

I see thee in thy beauty! witlt thy waving hair at rest. 

And thy busy little fingers folded ligluly on thy breast: 

But thy merry dance is over, and tliy little race is rim; 

And the mirror that reflected two, can now give back but one. 

I see thee in thy beauty! with tliy mother by thy side— 

But her loveliness is faded, and quelled her glance of pride; 

The smile is absent from her lip, and absent are the pearls. 

And a cap, almost of widowhood, conceals her envied curls. 

I see thee in thy beauty! as I saw thee on Hint day— 

But the mirth that gladdened then my home, fled with thy life away. 

I see thee lying motionless upon the accustomed floor.— 

Bttt laine heart hath blhided both inine eyes—and I can see no more. 


A FRBKC^I <SENTEEMAN’S letter to an ENGEtSH 

FRJt^ND IN LONDON. 

Prom the Comte Offering. 


" Ah my deer frendr-*! cannot feel 
the plaisir I expresse to come to yonr 
country charming, for yott see. I shall 
have the happiness to yon embrac^^in 


some days from here; but it is necessary 
'^at 1 myself may rest before .to set out. 
We ate arrive st Southamptou. before 
yesterdw at one hour of thr aRemooh, 

^ ' 2 B 2 
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and we are debarked very nice. I am 
myself amused yesterday to look by the 
window which gives in the street. 1 see 
a crowd enormous of persons. I ask at 
the servant, What for all that?’ * It’s 
a man that is beside himself, sir.' * Oh 
es!’ 1 say, but 1 not understand; and 
take my dictionary: I find ' beside, 
a cote de,’ and ‘ himself' I know is lui~ 
mAtte.’ That make together ‘ d cOte de 
lui-meme 1* Oh not understand at all. 
I ask pretty girl of the house, ‘ What 
for crowd?’ She say, ‘ Only man who 
is in his cups, sir!’ * Oh yes !’ I say, 
but I not understand better. Search in 
the dictionary again: ‘A man in his 
cups, tin homme dans ses tasses !' Weil, 
1 can not unciersand. Call pretty girl 
again—^ My dear miss, is it porcelain 
merchant fall among his cups}' She 
go away in clatters of laugh; very un- 
politc ; and 1 hear her to say at the boy, 

‘ John, that Frenchman seem a great 
spoon.’ Boy replies, ‘lie is next to a 
madman!’ Is it possible that the pretty 
person call me a cuiUere ? I not under¬ 
stand ; so I look at the dictionary, and 
find ‘sfmon, cuillere,’ very right. How 
it is foolish for call one person spoon ! 
I send for the master of the hotel, 
and desire I may be put far from the 
madman who is next to me. Tlie 
man say there was no madman at all. 
Then I ring the bell, and the boy 
come (who is very old and stupid; he 
tell me he has fifty-nine years.) I ask 
to him if he tell pretty person there was 
madman in the next room to me ? He 
say, ‘ Oh no, sir; I never said nothing 
of the kind.’. 1 say, ‘ You speak bad 
English with two negatives ; but 1 hear 
you say it when pretty person call me 
spion.' Then he have shame, and his 
face redded all over, and he beg my 
pardon, and not mean that what he say. 
I never believe you when at Bari?, you 
tell me that the Englishwomen get on 
much before our women: but now .t; 
agree quite with jou; I know you' 
laughing at your country women for take 
sutm long st^l My faitb l I never 
saw sucb a mode to wa||:sj ,ihey ;it^e 
steps long Ipe the man,!, ntfetty mo¬ 
ment but not equal to white 

skins, and the tint fir^, but ' fiheyjhave 
no moutba near.,no, Our wmraen 
have lips li^i^roserbiiitt^a apd^es of 
lightning': ihe English have moum wide 
like the toMs, and their eyes «re like 
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dreaming sheeps,' as one of onr very 
talented writers say ‘ mmton qui rive.' 
It is excellent, hat. I am not perceived 
so many F.ngli^ a ladies tij)sy as 1 expect: 
our General Pilon say they all drink 
brandy: this I have not seen very 
much. I was very surprise to see the 
people’s hair of any colour but red, 
because all our travellers say there is no 
other hair seen except red or white! 
But I come here filled with candour, 
and I say I have seen some people whose 
hair was not red. You tell me often at 
Paris that we have no music in France. 
My dear friend how you are deceived 
yourself! Our music is the finest in 
the world, and the German come after; 
you other English have no music: and 
if you had some you have no language 
to sing with. It is necessary that you 
may avow your langitage is not useful 
for the puiiK)se ordinary of the World. 
Your window of shop are all filled at 
French names—‘ des gros de Naples,’ 
‘ des gros des Indes,' ‘ dcs gros 
&c. If Englis lady go for demand. 
Shew me, if you please sir, some ‘Jats 
of Naples ' some 'fats of India,’ and 
some \ futs of Summer,’ the linendraper 
not understand at all. Then the colours 
different at the silks. People say, ‘ puce 
evanouie,' ‘ aiil de I'empereur,' * Jlammes 
denjer,’ ‘ feu de I’operas’ but you never 
hear a lady say, I go for have gown 
made of ‘ faivtinjr Jletis,’ or ‘ emperors* 
eyes’ or ‘ opera^fires,' or of the ‘Jiames’ 
of a place which you tell me once for 
say never to ears polite! You also like 
very much our rausique in England; 
the street-organs tell you best the taste 
of the people, and I hear them play 
always, ‘ Le peiit tambour,’ ‘ Oh, gar^- 
dez-vous, bergerette^ ‘ Dormez, mes 
ehires amours,’ and twenty little French 
airs, of which we are fatigued there is a 
long time. X go thk morning for make 
visit to the hpuse of a very nice family. 
When Tam there some time, I demand 
. Of the young ladies, what for they not 
go out ? One reply, ‘ Thank you, sir, 
Ve are ^always oblige for stay^st 

such very bad hmith* 
I s^yVAOfi yesl: lfi[ow do you do ybnr 
papa mis' ^morning, misses r" * He la 
much t ajn obU^ ^ 

I bid tbem^ gp^byo, and th^k in my- 
,setf bow jthi^ are qdd to 

bad bealtn, and Ute young ladietii mum 
objjlged to me because tb^ papa was 
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much worse ! Chacun a son goUt, as we 
say. In my road to come home, I see a 
board ori a gate» and I stopped myself 
for read him. He was for say, any per¬ 
sons beating carpets, playing cricket, and 
such Idee diversions there, should be 
persecuted. My faith ! you other English 
are so droll to find any diversion in 
beating carpets! Yet it is quite as 
amusing as to play the cricket, to beat 
one little ball with big stick, then run 


about like madmen, then throw away 
big stick, and get great knock upon your 
face or legs. And when at cards again! 
What stupid game whist. Play for 
amuse people, but may not laugh any! 
Ah! how the English are droll! I 
have nothing more for say to you at 
present; but I am soon seeing you, 
when I do assure you of the eternal re¬ 
gard and everlasthig affection of your 
much-attached friend." 


.UPSET BY A SQUALL. 

CEASE, BUDE BOBEAS." 

From the Comic Offering, ; 

A lady being asked to sing. 

At first declined: 

But ’tis a customary thing 
To cliangc one’s mind: 

So fresh entreaties, winning wdes. 

Again being tried, 

The lady with her sweetest smiles. 

At once complied. 

After a ‘ hem !’ and little cough 
In proper form. 

At length she in full cry set off. 

And sung “ The Storm'* 

But ’twas a most unhappy choice 
For her to make; 

She had a shrill and piercing voice, 

’Tween scream and stuike ! 

One whispers—“ Where‘is all the thunder 
That she should bawl } 

Does she call this ‘ The Storm/ I wonder ? 
‘Tis but a Squall!” 


THE FIRST ADVENTURE OF A SAILOR. 

BY AUTHOK OF, ELLEN CA>tEBON." 


** ]^ore I was your *^e, Willy, I I(»t 
my and because my motner was 

very j^r, I was sent to sea. WTien I 
was nine years old, 1 made a v6y^e to 
Gteebland, and seen many wondera-^ 
gri»t, terrible, and beautinil. I ought 
to be able to amuse you yrithaccounts of 


From the New Year'* G^t. ^ 

hitge ibebergs, of whale and seal fishing, 
and many ouier things. The peril, how'* 
ever, that had mbt/t power over my im- 
aginatioti, Slid of course, the one I re--, 
member best, was the cat-o*‘-nlne-tai|t, 
So completely Was X posseisedjt during 
that miserable year,witn|^dFeadbf cor¬ 
poreal snflbiittg, tlmt I tsiNri^hing, felt 
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nothing, and can relate nothing, of that 
trip. I never shall forget the first time 
that I saw my mother after that Green¬ 
land voyage. 1 ran home as soon as I 
could get ashore, hut my mother had left 
her house, and the people who had suc¬ 
ceeded could not tell me where she was. 
I vras in ponies—ran along the market 
place to the well-known abode of Sithy, 
the old cake-wife. She told me, that 
my mother was sick, and poor, and lived 
in a garret over the way. She said that 
she looked in upon her sometimes, hut 
that she had no doctor, because she could 
vjiot afford to pay one. 1 had a few shil¬ 
lings that had Deen given me before I 
went to sea; I had them in my hand, 
m wrapped up in the corner of my hand¬ 
kerchief. I ran to the nearest doctor, 
showed him my money, and begged him 
to take it and come and cure my mother. 
He smiled at;thc offer of my purse, hut 
a tear started to his eye when ho saw my 
distress, and he willingly followed me, 
when I ran towards the place where she 
lav. I had looked forward to the time 
when I should see my mother, as the 
end of all my distresses—and so indeeil it 
was, in one sense. R'ly distresse.s! where 
were they now that my mother was suf¬ 
fering? Could I enmidain to her when 
she was so afflicted? Could 1 ask her to 
burthen herself with me, when she 
scarcely could find food for herself?—I 
was bound to my master for three years ; 
if I ran away, as I had often planned so 
to do, there would be another pang for 
my mother. slow degrees, through 
the kindness of the doctor, my mother 
recovered. In tile meantime, the Old 
Ravensworth was iagain ready for sea, 
and with an aching heart 1 had now to 
take It ive of the only creature on earth 
that cared for me. For a week the ship 
lay at anchor in Shields Harbour, wait¬ 
ing for a wind. Every thing was ready 
for sailing; we had but to slip her moor¬ 
ings, and be let off. At last, the wind, 
which had been in the N. E. for five 
weeks, dippped abodt, and a fine steady 
bfeeae came from the westward. The 
Capfi^i went to Newcastle,* to take tlie 
' last orders from his employers and a last 
loiok' at hia family, ann he could hot be 
back In i^me to cross the ]har that night, 
but’ all hands were ordered on board, to 
be in rcadih^/or sailing the next morn¬ 
ing at five n* clock, the tide BUiiibg at 
thalhour, - ^ 


No one who knows any thing of 
sailors, will suppose one of them staid 
on board after the Captain’s boat was 
out of sight. One aftesr another, they all 
went to a public-house by the low lights, 
and each as he went gave me a charge to 
do some job or other for him before he 
came back. Many of the commissions 
were enforced by a blow, and a promise 
of vengeance if the lazy dog should leave 
the given work undone. They were all 
gone j and, left alone, I breathed for a 
moment. 

“ I have that evening as fresh in my 
memory as if it were hut yesterday. 
The sun was just setting, and our own 
river Tyne looked broader, clearer, 
fresher, and brighter in that sunset, than 
ever it looked before. I stood gazing 
up the river towards Newcastle, and 
then down upon the water, beautifully 
wrinkled by the fresh breeze that played 
over it. 1 thought of my mother, and 
stood still and strained ray eyes towards 
the place where she was, and did not 
even dare to wink, for fear of losing for 
an instant the dream and the sunset ^ 
glory. I felt that my eyes were filling 
with leans; and though I was not going 
to cry, like a lubber landsman, yet I let 
them fill, that I might see the pretty 
colours of the rainbow through them. 
And then, the landscape grew dim and 
dimmer, and glanced and danced about, 
and the Tyne looked so dazzling, and 
rays of light seemed to shoot from every 
thing, as the setting sun gleamed on the 
mast heads round about, which had all 
been clean washed by a shower of 
rain. 

“ How long I stood in tliis way, I 
know not. The sun was set and the 
sky had faded, when I was roused fi-om 
reverie by hearing two or three 
voices shouting very loud. I started,— 

1 thought my shipmates were coming 
back already—and in great terror 1 look¬ 
ed towards the shore. The shore, to my 
astonishinj^t, was quickly receding from 
my vifcw! the shout I heard, was from 
some keehnen rowing up the river, and 
the,good fellows were wishing success to 
our fishing, and a safe return to the Old 
Ravensworth. 

H To make the matter short, the Old 
Riavensworth had broken from her moor¬ 
ings, and witlt wind and tide In her fa¬ 
vour, was going fast out to sea. 
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“ I Afterwards fdund, that though 
many saw her sail out of the harbour, 
yet no one was aware that all hands were 
not on board. Every man was concerned 
about his -own affairs; every one knew 
that she was ready for sea; and though 
it excited a little surprise that she shoidd 
try to cross the Bar when the tide was 
80 low, instead of waiting for the next 
morning's tide, no one troubled his head 
about her. Some people collected on 
the top of the hill where the light-house 
now stands, to see her cross the Bar; 
there was not light enough for them to 
see, but all phrophesied that she could 
not do it that ni^t. The next morning, 
the truth was known to everybody. The 
Captain had come back,—had found his 
crew drunk and bis ship gone,—and all 
the lamentation in the world would not 
bring her back again." 

Did she pass the Bar safely? asked 
Charley. 

“ Yes. One would have thought the 
old whaler knew her way, she went so 
cannily over; and the next morning saw 
her making her way across the CJerrnau 
Ocean, as merrily as ever.’’ 

Oh!’’ said little William, “ and you 
were alone upon the great roaring sea! 
What did you do, grandpapa?” 

“ What would you have donc,AYilly ?” 
I should surely have sat down and 
cried.” 

“ And I,” said James, “ wouUl have 
written a journal, and put it on the cabin 
table, to be found after I was dead, as 
poor Sir Hugh Willoughby did; or, if 
there were no pen, ink and paper, I 
would have cut notches in the mast, to 
number the days, like Robinson Crusoe.” 

" I think you are a bit of a blockhead. 
Jemmy,” said the young sailor; ** if you 
did nothing in your days, they Would 
not be worth the trouble of notching and 
numbering. I would have got the Cap¬ 
tain's chart and compass, and tried to 
make a course of one sort or another, 
and then, if 1 was wrecked at last, it 
would be time enough to think of play¬ 
ing Robinson Crusoe.'*, 

As for me,'* said the, OTandfather, 
smiling, “ my first feeling, I/ound 
myself fairly over the Bar;*- was joy 
at having escaped from my savage ship¬ 
mates. They arc angry enough now, 
thought I» and swearing at me at a de$|^ 
rate rate, but th^ cannot get at me this 


time. 1 shall have plenty to eat and to 
drink, and the caW-nine-tails and 1 
shall be friends this voyage. 1 went to the 
Captoin’s cabin, I made some grog, and 
draiik ray own health, to the health of 
Old England, to the good ship Ravens- 
worth, and to canny Newcastle; and 
growing bolder, noisier, and merrier 
with every toast, at last 1 filled a, glass 
to iny mother. 

“ My mother! Scarcely had I heard 
myself pronounce her name, wh^ the 
word, that single word, in the midst of 
all my revelry, sobered me. You don’t 
know how fearfully it sounded in the 
dark, silent ship! In one instant, I Mt 
all the loneliness, all the danger, all the 
honor of my situation. My mother! she 
was weeping for me now, but wha^ 
would she say to-njorrow, when she 
heard that 1 was gone alone on tli& wido 
sea? 1 had left her sick aijid sorrowing; 
should I ever sec l)cr ^ain? My mo¬ 
ther! she might look out far, aiul look 
out long; my ship and 1 were on a ‘ wide 
turnpike;’ the salt waves might rollover 
us for years, without bearing a plank, or 
a ca.sk, or a rope within the reach of 
man, that could toll a dumb tale of the 
wreck of the good old ship Ravens- 
worth, 

“ These, and many other thoughts, 
crowded on my mind, as I started at 
the words my lips had uttexed, and felf 
the silence of tlie ship. At length, I 
threw myself on the floor, and burst 
into tears;—into that agony, that heart¬ 
bursting grief which only children feel, 
because only children surrender thera- 
selvea wholly to one impression. When 
that impression had worn itself ont, 
fatigue, aided by the quantity of spirits 
1 had taken, did its usual work and I 
sobbed myself to sleep. 

“ When I awoke in the mpraing, the 
sleeve of my checked shirt waswill wet 
with my tears, and that helped me to re¬ 
member where I was. I got up, and 
ran on deck to look alwut me. I was 
glad the good west wind still blew roe 
away from land, for Z had sense enough to 
know that the worst that could happen to 
me i^uld: be, to be driven on the rocky 
coast of Northumberland or Yorkshire. 
My last hope was, to fall Ih ^ith i^me 
vessel either from Holland or Baltic, 
and I looi^ed anxiousb j^iiad for a sail, 
but not .was tp along the 
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clear line of the horizon. The ocean 
looked gray, the sky looked clear, the 
morning star was glittering, the clonds 
were pushing one another away to make 
room for the sun, and a fresh, steady 
breeze, still came over the waters. 

Now, for the first time, I began to 
consider whether I could do any thing 
towards my own safetyl I thought, 
that as long as the provisions lasted, and 
as long as there was plenty of sea-room, 
I was safe, and that at last I must fall 
into the course of some ship, home- 
bound, as I said before, from the Baltic. 
But my vessel was drifting about hither 
and thither, at the udll of the winds and 
tides. How should I manage to make 
her keep a straight course, and prevent 
her from driving too much to leeward.^ 
1 knew about as much of navigation as 

J rou do, Willy; that is, 1 could make a 
ittle boat of my own manufacture sail 
across a pond. I remembered, that 
when I put the rudder in a ])articular 
position, the boat always used to get a- 
cross at last, and I thought perhaps the 
Old Ravensworth might do so likewise. 
* I will make her carry sail,’ said I, ‘ and 
fasten the rudder, and she must go 
somewhere; she is only a bigger boat in 
a broader pond.' Forthwith, I set to 
work; with some difficulty I hoisted 
the fore-stay sail, and hauled out the 
mizen; f lashed the helm midships, 
and then, "being easier in my mind, I 
went to get some breakfast. 

For three weeks I was upon the 
German Ocean, without seeing a )noving 
ship or a living creature. Yes, living 
creatures I did see, by the hy, for num¬ 
bers of fishes used to surround the ship, 
and sometimes two or three great ones 
would follow her for a whole day. 
Several times I fancied they were wait¬ 
ing for me, and then I looked fearfully 
at the great waves reared around me 
like a wall, and thought, what is there to 
prevent roe from being swallowed up by 
the sea, and devoured by iliose frightful 
hungry things ? On one of these occa¬ 
sions, I fountl myself repeating a prayer 
that my mother had taught me a long 
while ago, before 1 went to sj^a. It was 
the Lord’s Prayer;'and though I ^id it 
at the time mechanically, rather as a 
charm than as a prayer, it brought to my 


mind some other things my mother used 
to tell me, of how there is a heaven to go 
to when we have done with this world, 
and a great deal beside, that you know 
and feel, but wliich 1 only half knew, 
and had never felt before. 

lYell, to cut my story short, after 
having been three weeks at sea, one 
morning when I went on deck, I saw 
land! Yes, I saw plainly a flat, low 
line of land, to the eastward. 1 did 
thank God then in the depth of my 
heart, as well as with my lijjs, and with 
a trembling hand I hoisted a signal of 
distress. Soon after I saw a fishing- 
boat corning out towards me, and as soon 
as 1 could discern plainly the shapes and 
faces of the men, and hear them hail, I 
was so overjoyed that I could scarcely 
refrain from throwing myself into the 
sea, to swim towards them. As soon as 
I caught a glimpse of their blue caps and 
broad breeches, 1 knew them for Dutch¬ 
men—I was on the west coast of Hol¬ 
land. 

“ The fishermen’s wives received me 
with untold kindness. They could not 
undersLaml a word I said, but they 
kissed me, and fed me, and wuped my 
tears away. My story was soon made 
known. A gontlemau of Ilarlaem im¬ 
mediately wrote word to the proprietors, 
of tlio fate of their vessel, and soon after¬ 
wards I was sent back to my mother, 
as happy as a king, with my pockets full 
f)f money, to tell the marvellous tale, 
and shine the hero of the day at New¬ 
castle. 

“ Tliig was not all- My adventure 
brought me into notice, and was the 
cause of all my success in after life; for 
many of the friends I then gained, 
are my friends still,—and the word 
friend, among North-country people, 
does not mean nothing. My mother 
lived in peace and plenty the rest of her 
days, and I was set free from my tyran¬ 
nical master, and what was better than 
all, one good man sent me to school, 
where I learned to read: 

“ To read—^hy the way, that reminds 
me that the caudles are come, and £ 
must 'finish Na;>oleon before I go to 
bed; so off with you, lads, and leave me 
in peace.” 
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A CONVERSATION VERSIFIED. 

Prom the New Year'n Gift. 

** They say, earth’s creature’s all must die-— 
Must yield their fleeting breath— 

And bound in Death’s cold bondage lie 
But, mother, what is Death ?" 

“ My child, death is a torpor deep. 

On Nature doomed to fall ■, 

A dreamless and untroubled sleep. 

Which comes alike to all." 

Comes Death alike to every tiling.^ 

Mother, that cannot be : 

The flowers that bloom, the' birds that sing— 
Shall those things die, like me ? 

“ For thou thyself hast often said, 

I was more worth than they j 
And yet, when I like them, am dead, 

Shall I, like them, decay.?” 

“ No, my lov’d child! thou shalt not—no ! 

Man’s body dies alone; 

Ilis better self—his soul—shall go 
Where Death is all unknown. 

" Where Everlasting Life will reign. 

From earth’s corruption free ; 

Whe/P sorrow enters not, nor pain, 

'I'hroughout eternity. 

“ Yet every soul will not be there, 

Enthroned in endless bliss: 

They only that bright world shall share 
W ho serve the Lord in this. 

“ Different, my child, will be the doom 
Of those who do not so;— 

To such the passage of the tomb 
Leads but to endless woe. 

" And better ’twere to be a bird, 

A senseless stone, or flower. 

Than slight God’s holy will and word. 

Or brave Ills awful power. 

Then do his will unceasingly;— 

So shall thy life be blest; 

And so the bed of Death, for thee. 

Shall ho a bed of rest!” 


PORTRAIT OF A LOLLARD PRIEST. 

Prom HowitVt '‘Martyr,” in the IrU. 

-The l^astor of a flock, 

A little flock ill a sweet country place. 

He spent his time in watching for ita good. 

He made his pastime of his aticient broks ; 
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Of rearing flowers, and medidnal herbs; 

And as his house was lonely—for thou know’st 
The church hath barr’d its servants from the joy 
Of a fond wife to animate their homes— 

He took his widowed sister and her boys. 

And oh ! he was indeed a happy man! 

These boys he nurtured in all clerkly lore; 

They were his blithe companions in his walks. 

They ran and shouted on his high, green hills; 

They strolled with him through many a bosky vale; 
He taught them every flower that bowed i’ th' wind; 
They sate beside him on his summer banks 
Of rapid streams, and saw him pull the trout 
All glittering from his solitary nook: 

And in his garden—in his latticed porch— 

When glowed the sun, and hummed the chary bees, 
And all the air was full of odours warm, 

From Virgil, and from Pliny’s ponderous tome 
He tilled their liat’ning cars with wondrous things. 
That nature works in held and flood and air. 

Butin his pulpit ou the Sabbath-day 
Thou wouldst have said, this man it could not be! 

Uis meekness and his gentleness of tone— 

The dreamy, bookish, ruminating air 
Were vanish'd, and he stood erect and bold. 

His eyes glanc’d tire, his frame was all alive 
With a devouring /cal; and with a voice 
Solemn as thunder, as a trumpet cli;ar. 

He burst upon bis heavers with a flood 
Of eloquence, that thrilled them through and through ; 
Till Earth’s most precious things show’d but as dust 
Made to be trodden, scattered and despised— 

And Heaven and its sublime expectancies 
Fit only for regard : nor upon augbt 
Save God Almighty and his blessed Son, 

Any dependence. Every thing beside— 

Pardons, indulgences, the help of saints. 

Penance and purgatory—^he did cast 
Away as follies, and as evil dreams 
Gendered by Satan in his subtlest mood. 

God and his Ghrist!—in them were all his trust;— 
Humility, pure lives, a thankful faith, 

Tho Spirit’s genuine fruits. 


CAPTURE OF A CONSPIRATOR, 

BY LEITCH RITCHIE. 


Prom tho Remembt'ance. 


At this moment a voice was heard 
from the other side of the way 

“ Qui vtvp ?” it bawled, in an authori- 
tive tone, and in the instant the voice of 
the crowd sunk into silence. 

again demanded • the 


challenger, and, the villagers opening 
their ranks, two men, one shoulderinga 
single, and one a double-barrelled fowl¬ 
ing-piece, CTavely approached me, and 
begged to nave the nonoux of seeing 
Monsieur’a papers. 
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Papers ! what papers ? — Do you 
mean my passport ?—it is at home.’* 

“ Then Monsieur must permit us to 
conduct liiin to the maivic." 

Nonsense! I am an inhabitant of 
the neighbourhood; I live in the village 
of Connelles—go about your business!” 
By tins time an alarming suspicion had 
entered my bead. I imagined that the 
rascals wauled to bamboozle me out of a 
few francs ; and believing myself to be 
attacked in that most sensitive of all 
parts, the pocket, my wrath arose in 
natural proportion. 'I'he uui vive men, 
however, were resolute; they did not, 
indeal, show fight, which Englishmen, 
in a similar situation, would ecvlaiuly 
have done; but they took me, for all 
that, ii.i)lriix I'oicnx, to the mairie. 

“ Surely, Mr. Mayor,” said I, taking 
the first word, “ it cannot be by your 
orders that these men have thus way¬ 
laid a peaceable inhabitant of tlicncigh- 
bouihood ?" 

“Certainly not. Sir," replied the 
mayor; “ v. e disturb no pe aceable iri- 
hahitant wluitever ;—who are you?” 

“ I am an Englishman.” 

“ That is bad—very bad. AVhat pro¬ 
fession do you follow ?” 

“ l.itcrature.” 

Very bad—very, very batl,” repeated 
the mayor. “ Show me your passport.” 

“ I liave left it at honie.” 

‘^You have at least some letter or 
other paper which may prove who and 
what you are ?’’ 

“Not a line,” said I, rummaging— 
“ not a scrap—not a scrawl!” 

“ Then I must send you a prisoner to 
Caen. Sit down, sir, while I write; I 
am very sorry, but it is my duty-—yes, I 
must sciul you a prisoner to Caen. Will 
you take a glass of wine ?" * * 

“ Tlien do tell me, for heaven's sake,” 
cried I, “ allowing the circumstances to 
be suspicious, of what is it that you 
suspect mt?” 

That is tlie worst of all,” said the 
mayor ; “ this ignorance appears to me 
to be very singular indeed. You know 
that there are houses burnt down in 
this arrondissement almost every night, 
and that these atrocities are popularly as¬ 
cribed to political causes. You must 
have heard tliat the liberals accuse the 
ministers, and the ministers the liberals; 
while a great many of both parties, in¬ 
cluding, perhaps, a majority of the 


people, believe the English government 
to be at the bottom of all. You—an 
Englishman—in this disturbed state of 
the country, are found strolling and 
peeping about tbe village ; you do not 
know why you arc here; yctu cannot 
tell what it is you want; yuu have not 
a paper about you of any ilescription— 
and yet you ask of what it is you are 
suspected!” 

It is agreeable even to form one of a 
crowd gazing at any object of frantic 
curiosity ; but to bo the lion yourself— 
to see an oeoau of heads rocking and 
riLsbiiig around you—the men jumj)ing 
upon one another’s shoulders to get a 
peep at your face, and the women tinn¬ 
ing aivay their eyes with a lulf-sercaiu 
when encountered by youis—I wisli J 
was there yet! Then in a rrcnch 
crowd the alfiiir is better managed than 
ill sulky, surly, old England. It is not 
the broadest chest and the sliarjiest el¬ 
bows that carry tlie day on the .sunny 
plains of Normandy. There valour 
yields the pass to beauty, and strcngtli 
lies down, like the sagacious lion, at the 
feet of virgin iinioceiice. My armed 
sentinels were forgotten ; for 1 was 
guarded, or rather the entrance of the 
prison was stormetl, by at least two 
hundred of the prettiest girls in the 
world, with more peril in their eyes than 
litty of their fowling-pieces. At first 
some little irritation wras the coiise(|uenco 
of the struggle among these gentle crea¬ 
tures, and lovely cheeks grew red, and 
even brows black ; but I restored peace 
ill an instant by offering to admit them 
all, one at a time, beginning with the 
jirettiest. The sally was received with 
shrill shouts of laughter and applause, 
and the fair villagers stood lovingly with 
their arms about one another's necks, 
and gazeil their fill at the terrible En¬ 
glishman who had the heart to joke in 
so awful a situation. There is some¬ 
thing in the gait and carriage of a Nor¬ 
man girl in the spring of her beauty, 
taken in conjunction with her holiday 
dress (altliough that is of the purest 
wliite),which reminds me irresistibly 
of a Paicock ; and it will be Understood, 
therefore, that a crowd of these gay 
creatures must be a pretty spectacle. 
****** 

The hero of the piece waa afterwards 
liberated from lug durance. 
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MUSIC FROM SIIORE. 

DY MRS. IIESIANS. 

From the Remembrance. 

A sound comes on the rising breeze, 

A sweet and lovely sound! 

Piercing the tumult of the seas. 

That wildly dash around. 

From land, from sunny land, it comes. 
From hills with murmuring trees. 

From paths by still and happy homes— 
'J’hat sweet sound on the breeze! 

Why should its faint and passing sigh 
Thus bid ?ri^/ quick pulse leap r 

—No part in Earth’s glad melody 
Is mine upon the deep. 

Yet blessing, blessing on the spot 
AFhonce those rich breathings flow! 

Kind hearts, although they know me not. 
Like mine must beat and glow. 

And blessings, from the bark that roams 
O'er solitary seas. 

To tliosc that far in happy homes 
Give sweet sounds to the breeze! 


liicbUtD Of ^Literature, affine ^rf0, we. 


MKMOItt OF Ills I.ATE MAJESTY. Bt/ 

the Reo. G. Croly. London: J. Dun¬ 
can. 

There is a good deal in a title, much 
more in fact than many persons dream 
of, and the volume before us is an in¬ 
stance of how perfectly unnecessary it 
is to preserve any very intimate con¬ 
nexion between a book and its name. 
The reverend author has introduced 
half as many characters as he has filled 

f iages; and the book might as well 
lave been entitled “ The Life of Pitt, 
or Fox, or Sheridan“ A History of 
the Whigsor even more appropriately 
than either, Memoirs of the Life and 
Times of the Rev. Author himself.” It 
is a means of publishing Mr. Croly*.s 
notions of politics and parties, his opin¬ 
ions on all leading questions that have 
agitated the country, from the American 
war and French revolution to the period 
of writing. I'he chief fault of Mr. 
Croly is his vanity, but let us ^ot quar¬ 
rel with his book on that aijcount; if 
thefe be any thing worth extracting'wc 


will have it. So far as the late king 
be concerned in the matter, there is 
nothing but tlic old story told in new 
words, so that beyond the polish which 
it would be unjust to deny Mr. Croly 
gives every thing he ^vrites upon, there 
IS little to admire. The following pic¬ 
ture of society, at the period to which 
it refers, will exemplify the justness of 
our estimate. 

Till! close of the American war was the 
commencement of the most extraordinary 
period of modern Europe : all England, all 
Ei'iuicc, tlie whole continent, were in a state 
of the most powerful excitement: England 
rejoicing at the cessation of hostilities, long 
unpopular, and galling to the pride of a 
country accustomed to conquer j yet nvith 
tiie stain of transathantic defeat splen¬ 
didly elfaced by the triumph at Gibraltar, 
and the proof given in that memorable' 
siege of the unimpaired energies of her 
naval and military power—Fi;ance, vain Of 
her fajtai success, and- exulting in the two¬ 
fold triumph of wresting America rrpQi 
England, and raising up a new rirhl for the 
sovereignty of the ^ seas— ,tiie continentiU 
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states babituaHy obeying tbe linpalBes o£ 
the two grciit movers of the world, Eng¬ 
land and France, and feeling the return of 
life ill the new activity of all interests, pub¬ 
lic, personal, and commercial. But a deeper 
and fearful influe.ncc was at work, invisibly, 
butresLsllessly, inflaming this feverish vivid¬ 
ness of the European mind. The story of 
the French Revolution is still to be told, 
and the man by whom that tale of griUideur 
and atrocity is told, will bequeath the most 
appalling lesson ever given to the tardy 
wisdom of nations. But the first ivorking 
of the principle of ruin in France was bril¬ 
liant ; it spread an universal animation 
through the frame of foreign society. All 
was a hectic flush of vivacity. Like tbe 
Sicilian landscajic, the gathering fires of the 
the volcano were lir.st felt in the singular 
luxuriance and fertility of the soil. Of all 
stimulants, political amhition lays the 
strongest hold on tlie sensibilities of man. 
The revolutionary doctrines, still covcreil 
with the graceful robes of patriotism and 
philosophy, seemed to have led the whole 
pojiiilation of France into enchanted ground. 
Every hour had its new accession of light; 
every new step displayed its new wonder. 
Court formality—hereditary privilege,—the, 

^ solemnity of the altar—all that had liilherlo 
stood ail oh-stacle to the full iiuhilgciice of 
natural impulses, all the rigid and stately 
barriers established by tlie wisdom of 
elder times against popular passion, weie 
seen suddenly to shrink and f.idc away be¬ 
fore the approach of the new regenera¬ 
tion, like mists before the sunbeains. 
The listless life of the man of rank was 
suddenly supplied with an excitement that 
kindled all the latent activities of his na¬ 
ture; the man of study found, with de¬ 
light, his solitary speculation assuming a 
life and substantial shape before bis eye, 
and the long arrears of fortune about to be 
paid ill public fame and power; the lower 
classes listened with fierce avidity to the 
declaration, that the time was at hand for 
enjoying their share of that opulent and 
glittering world which they had hitherto 
gazed at, with as little hope of reaching it as 
the firmament above their head.s. Tims 
was prepared the revolution. Thus was 
laid under thq foundation of the throne a 
deadly compannd of real and fantastic in¬ 
jury, of offended virtue and embittered vice, 
of the honest zeal of general good, and the 
desperate determination to put all to hazard 
for imlividual license, rapine, and revenge 
—a mighty deposit and magazine of ex¬ 
plosion, long visible to tbe eyes of Europe, 
invisible to tbe French government alone, 
and which only waited the first touch of 
the’ incendiary, to scatter the monarchy 
in fragments round the world. “ Philoao ■ 
tbe grand leader in this progress 
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of crime ; and it is a striking coincidence, 
that at this period its title to national 
homage should have Iweii, .as if by an angry 
destiny, .sulTered to aid its popular ambi¬ 
tion. 

All this had hecii written a thousand 
times before, and—wc harl nearly said 
—much better written. And there is no 
great novelty in the following sketch:—• 

Ilis rank alone would iiave secured him 
flatterers; but he li.ad hi|,iicr titles to hom¬ 
age. lie was, then, one ot the handsomest 
men in Europe : his countenance open and 
manly; his figure t.ill, and .strikingly pro- 
jiortioned; his address reiuarkahle for easy 
elegance, and his whole air singularly noble. 
His contemporaries still de.srriiie him as the 
model of a man of fashion, and amiisiiigly 
lament over the degeneracy of an age whieii 
no longer produces such men. Hut he po.s- 
ses.sed qualitie.s which might have atoned 
for a less attractive exterior. He spoke 
the principal modern languages with siilH- 
cieril skill ; he was a tasteful imiNieiaii; 
his acipiaintanec with Engli.sli literature 
w'as, ill early life, unusually accurate and 
extensive; Markham’sdis('i]>liiie, and tliiek- 
sou'.s scholarship, had given him a I.irge 
portion of classieal knowledge; and natuie 
liad given him the more imiiortant public 
t.ileiit of speaking with fluency, dignity, 
and vigour. Admiration was the right of 
such (jmdilies, .md ne can feel no siirjirise 
if it were lavishly offered by both sexi-s. 
But it has been strongly asserted, that the 
temptations of flattery and plcasuie wore 
thrown in his w'ay for other olijects than 
tliose of the hour; that his wanderings 
were watched by the eyes of politifi.HKS; 
and- that every step which plunged him 
deeper into peruiiiary eiiibarrassmcnt was 
ti iumphed in, as separiitiiig him more widely 
from his natural conne.xions, and compel- 
ing him in his helplessmss to throw him¬ 
self into the arms of factions alike hostile 
to his character and his throne. 

How many of the jokes wdiieh we are 
now about to introduce really belong to 
the late king, we will not presume to 
decide; hut the friends of the deceased 
monarch may he permitted to doubt the 
authenticity of such stud. 

On the king'.s opening the session of par* 
liuirient, the prince had gone In state in a 
military uniform, with diamond epanietles. 
At dinner Hoyle came in late, and, to the 
prince’s inquiry, whether he had seen the 
procession? oiiswered, that " he had been 
among the moh, who prodigiously admired 
his royal highness’s equipage.” And did 
they say nothing else ?” asked the prince, 
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who wns at this time a good deal talked of, 
from his enrunibranccs. “ Yes. One fel¬ 
low, looking at your epaulette, said, ‘ Tom, 
what an amazing fine thing the prince has 
got on his shoulders!’ ‘ Ay,’ answered the 
other, ‘ fine enough, and line as it is it will 
s6on| be on our shoulders' ” The prince 
pan8(^ a moment; then looked Doyle in 
the face, and, laughing, said, ‘ Ah! I know 
where that hit came, from, you rogue; 
that could be nobody’s but yours. Come, 
take some wine.” 

« » * » 

The Lewes races were thinly attended, in 
consequence of a rainy day. The prince 
and a few persons of rank were there, and 
underwent a drenching. On their return, 
some observation was made on the small 
number of noblemen on the course. ” I 
beg pardon,” said the prinee; ” I think 
I saw a very handsome sprinkling of the 
nobility.” 

The eonvcrsatioii turning on some new 
cccentrieity of Lord George Gordon; Ids 
unfitness for a mob leader w <is instanced in 
sulfering the rioters of 1780 to brealv ops'n 
the gin-shops, .and, in partieiilar, to intoxi¬ 
cate themselves by the plunder of Langdale’s 
great distillery in Uolborn. “ Hut wliy 
did not Latigdale defend his property.^” 
was the question. ” lie had not the incan.s,” 
was tlie ansu'cr. “ Not the means of de¬ 
fence said the prince; “ask Angelo; 
he, a hrewer, a fellow all his life long at 
cart and lierce." 

* « * ♦ 

The prince’s regiment were expecting 
orders for Ireland. St. Legcr said that 
garri.son duty in Dublin was irksome, and 
that country quarters were so stpialid, that 
they would destroy the laee .and uniforms 
of the regiment, which even then were re¬ 
markably rich. ” tYell, then,” said the 
prince, “ let them do their dutyas dragoons. 
Slid scour the country.” 

* m * * 

A heavy-heeled cavalry officer, at one of 
iVie Brighton balls, astounded the room by 
the peculiar impressiveness of his dancing. 
A circle of affrighted ladies fluttered over 
to the prince, and inquired, by what possi¬ 
bility they could escape being trampled out 
of the world bj' this formidable performer. 
** Nothing can be done,” said the prince, 
“ since the war is over: then, he might 
have been sent back to America, as a re¬ 
publication of the stamp act.” 

Pqr the present, we distniss the to- 
lume, as one of those useless pieces of 
literary lumber which serve only to 
swell out a library, without adding to 
our stock oi information. 


THE OXFORD pniZE ESSAYS; 4 vols. 

12mo. Oxford: D. A. Talboys. 

Do not imagine, ladies, that we, 
whose duty it is to tell you how the 
literary world wags, are to confine our¬ 
selves to those subjects which pleased 
the fair of 1760. No, we must occa¬ 
sionally visit with our gajf patronesses 
the very seats of learning, incog. ; rake 
out from the musty shelves, matters 
which should see the light, and read, 
aye, even at llie expense of a few- hours' 
drudgery—a penalty well paid some¬ 
times for the discovery of a choice scrap 
—not only what has been written, like 
modern novels, at so much per yard, but 
also what has been elicited by the pros- 
])cct of reward and the spirit of honour¬ 
able rivalry, from great men in their 
scholastic hours. 'Phe volumes before 
us contain a series of Essays wliich have 
won prizes fur young men at college, 
many of whom now figure in the world 
of politics, the world of law, and the 
world of letters. We shall ])ass ovtr 
niaiiy heautiiul articles, and select for 
quotation a portion of an essay by 
Charles Abbot, now Lord 'I'entcrden. 

ON TUn USE AN1> AllUSB OF SATIUE. 

I’ersoiial .s.itire has been successfully di¬ 
rected in .all countries against the vain jire- 
teiulers to genius an<l learning, who, if they 
were not rendered eonteniptilile by ridicule, 
woidd too olten attr.iet the attention, and 
corrupt the taste of their age. By employing 
irony tlie most artful, and wit the most 
acute, ae:!iinst the unnatural and insipid 
among his contemporaries, JJoileau drew 
the affections and judgment of his na¬ 
tion to the chaste and interesting produc¬ 
tions of Moliere nnd R.aeine. I. 2. Such 
have been the advanlages derived from per¬ 
sonal satire ; but so gieat, on the contrary, 
are the injuries re.sulting fiom its misappli¬ 
cation, tli.-it the legislature of all nations bas 
been excited to restrain it. For if they, 
whose failings were unknown and harmless, 
be brought forth at once to notice and 
shame, or if, for the weakness common to 
human nature, illustrious characters he 
made objects of contempt, the triumphs of 
vice .are promoted by increasing the num¬ 
ber of the vicious, and virtue loses much 
of its dignity and force, by being deprived 
of those names which contributed to its 
support. Not less injurious to science is 
tlie unjust ccDSiii'e of literniw mi^rit, which 
tends both ^to damp the ardour of genius, 
and to mislead the public taste. The most 
striking examples of the (tintfies of personal 
satire are furni^ed by that nationJn which 
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Its freedom was tbe greatest. The |heatres 
of Atticns once endured to behold tlie wisest 
of her philosophers, and the most virtuous 
of her poets, derided with all the grossness 
of malicious scurrility. Nor has mfiderii 
poetry been altogether free from this dis¬ 
grace. Fortunate, liowcver, it is, that al¬ 
though the judgment of tlie weak may be 
for a time misguided, truth will in the end 
prevail; the r^pect and admiration due. to 
the names of Biirnet and of Bentley, of 
Warhurton and of Johnson, are now no 
longer lessened by the wit of Swift, or the 
asperity of Churchill. F>en where tlie 
suliject or de.sign is not improperly chosen, 
abuse may still arise from the disposition 
and colouring of the piece. When bitter¬ 
ness and severity are employed against men 
whose, failings were venial and light, or ridi¬ 
cule degenerates either into the broad at¬ 
tacks of sarcastic biifTooncry, or the un¬ 
manly treachery of dark hints and poison¬ 
ous allusions, not only the particul.ar 
punishment is exces.sive and unjust, hut 
also general malice is fostered by new suj>- 
plics of slander. But the abufses of persouiil 
s.’itire are then most nuiuerous, and great, 
when it is dictate.d by private animosity. 
Beside the impropriety in the sutijccts of 
yhe Dunciad, many of the situations in which 
they are placed might be censured as un¬ 
characteristic, if the mind were not some¬ 
times averted from the coiitemplfition of 
them, and criticism prevented by disgn.st. 
There are, indeed, few circumstances that 
awaken such poignant regret, as the severe 
and rancorous invectives which some of the 
first name.s in literature have vented .against 
their enemies. When envious did ness tra¬ 
duces the excelietice to which it cannot 
attain, or rash impetuosity bursts forth to 
a general attack on all surrounding merit, 
we turn away from the sight with contempt 
or indignation ; hut to behold that wit and 
genius which had been employed to the 
fairest ends, unhappily degraded to the 
meanest of all office.^, the gratification of 
malice and revenge, is at once humiliating 
to the judgment, and painful to the heart. 
II. 1. Nor has satire been confined to the 
conduct of individuals alone, but has been 
pointed also against those measures of policy 
and state, in which the interest of whole 
nations is concerned. It is only by tlie 
exercise of political satire, that the spirit of 
jealousy necessary to the support of all 
mixed governments cart be excited, and tbe 
general establishment of Uie constitution 
protected and mainlatned. The frerpiency 
also of those occaslohnl errors to which the 
administration of every state is subject, will 
be diminished by the fear of that ridicule 
which is able botli to repel the attacks of 
violence, and expose the artifices of fketion. 
So Intimately, howeTM-, is the freedom of 
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political satire connected with the establish* 
inent of general liberty, that popular outrage 
is not les.s unfavourable to ‘ rts existence 
than the extremity of absolute desiKitism. 
During the violence of contending factious 
that preceded tlie subversion of the Roman 
commonwealth, it apiwar.s to have been 
almost entirely unknown : tlie efforts of wit 
must, indeed, Imve been feeble and disre¬ 
garded, at ii period when literature had not 
obtained an universal esteem, and in a 
nation where the eloquence of the oratoc 
was at one lime drowned oy a sedition, at 
.'mother time overawed by tlie sword. The 
history of free nations exhibits frcqiicut ex¬ 
amples of the application of ridicule fir the 
concerns of slate, many of which were use¬ 
ful to their own age, and all may he in¬ 
structive to posterity. The political come¬ 
dies of Aristophanes present a picture of hi.s 
nation, loo minute to be siisiyecled of false¬ 
hood, and too interesting to he viewed with¬ 
out pain. In them we behold the I'l'pie- 
seiitalion of a people, at once refined and 
gross, learned and inlatiiaU'd ; so fond of 
liuimmr and ridicule as to permit the bold¬ 
est attacks upon their favourite follies, yet 
so deluded as neither to resign nor correct 
tliem ; attentive to wit and .satire, yet pro¬ 
secuting, in defiance of both, a war that 
could not hut end in their destruction. By 
the invention of the art of printing, the 
di.ssemination of (lolitical satiie has been 
emine,nl)y facilit.ited, and in our own 
coimtry it possesses an importance us little 
known to the .surrounding nations, as the 
piTiiliar privilege hy whicli its freedom is 
secured. The establishment ot our excel¬ 
lent constitution vvas considered as imper¬ 
fect, while restraint .was imposed upon the 
exertion of any voice by which tlie sjiirit of 
liberty might be awakened. And since the 
noblest security against sudden and causc- 
les.s revolutions, is that opportunity of calm 
decision, which is presented to the judg¬ 
ment of a whole country by the free repre¬ 
sentation of all public cveiihs ; political sa¬ 
tire tends, in a no less pow<;rfol degree, to 
secure the gavernment from rebellion, Inan 
to protect the peojde from oppression. Nor 
arc instances wanting of its exorcise, which 
will ever be contemplated witli admiration 
and triumph. Tlie remains of tliat fana¬ 
ticism, which was a roproach to the human 
character, were dissipated hy the wit of 
Butler; and the delicate pleasan^ of 
Addison was successfully employed in the 
j>ii])port of justice and freedom, at the mo¬ 
ment of delusion and danger. H. 2. Yet 
while tbe heart of the patriot glows with 
rapture at the survey of that cOnatUutton, 
which allows to eveiy subject the poblestof 
all pririlcgips, fhe most {minfui sensations 
will often be excited by a view of tbe licen- 
tioilsuess interwoven with to ftui a fystem. 
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Instead of the manly ardour< of trudi and 
freedom,satire is too often.taughtto breathe 
■ the furious and baneful spirit of false¬ 
hood or sedition. Even the dignity of that 
supreme authority, which is rendered sacried 
no less by the peculiar genius of our consti¬ 
tution than by every principle of general 
policy, has sometimes been exposed to at¬ 
tacks of ridicule equally mean in their 
form, and pernicious in their tendency. 
And by the extensive diffusion of political 
calumny, a spirit of animosity has occasion¬ 
ally been excited, so powerful as to interrupt 
the national harmony, and imbitter the 
intercourse of domestic life. Moved, per¬ 
haps, by these considerations. Swift, who 
had himself been employed on some occa¬ 
sions as the support of a party, and acting 
on others' from a more enlarged principle, 
had been bailed as the vindicator of a de¬ 
voted people, attempted, in a relation of 
fictitious adventures, to stop, by the powers 
of ridicule, that torrent of faction wliich 
was at once so impetuous and destructive. 
Happy would it have been, if the execution 
had corresponded with the design. Hut 
while he exposes the arts and constitution 
of his country to contempt, and represents 
its whole history as a scries of actions dis¬ 
graceful to human nature, the only political 
tendency of the most singular production 
of genius, is to relax tlie vigour of patriot¬ 
ism, and sink the spirits into despondence 
and inactivity. 

Such were the sentiments of the pre¬ 
sent Lord Chief Justice, when at college; 
such the offspring of a mind which now 
ably directs the course of British juris¬ 
prudence. We regret that Ave cannot 
give the whole essay, but there arc 
others equally beautiful. The volumes 
would be a valuable acquisition to any 
library. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE AND AJJVEN- 
TUllES OP GIOVANNI FINATI, NATIVE 

OF FERRARA. 2 vols. Londoii: John 
Murray. 1830. 

The adventures of a most extraordi¬ 
nary man in countries but little known, 
and in difficulties rarely experienced. 
The chequered life of Finati is narrated 
in plain sKiber truth, without any affecta¬ 
tion of atyle or ladt of purpose.' The 
writer seems to have been well aware, 
that whale those incidents which related 
entirdy to himself would be hardly 
acceptable, the . surrounding objects, 
through tracks of Ctfuntries but partially 
explored, would afibrd 'the means of 
^^gratification to thousands, and he-^has 


conducted his pen through the two 
volumes ivith great judgment, much 
good taste, a proper degree of feeling, and 
to the very best of purposes. W e have 
never perused a Avork which—without 
promising much—afforded more delight. 
There is more beauty in its simplicity 
than Ave find in many of the most elabo¬ 
rate and highly finished narratives of 
European travellers. We shall select a 
few passages, AAdiich will give a better 
idea of the nature of the work than any 
description we could offer avouIA afford. 

* * * * 

The solitary pyramid of Meddoon is the 
soutliornmost of all that are visible from 
the Nile. It stands on the border of the 
desert, about one hour distant from the 
water’s edge: here avc landed, and made 
onrAv.ay to it on foot, and afterwards walked 
on from thence to the pyramids of Dag- 
slioor; and it being determined to proceed 
in the sainc manner all the Avay to those of 
Geeza, the vessel was ordered to drop down 
thither, and there to wait for us. Still on 
foot, therefore, Ave visited in passing each 
of the numerous pyramids of Saccara, great 
and small; and at last, Avhen it was rather \ 
laic ill the day, reached those three, that .so1 
much surpass all otfiers, at Geeza. After 
viewing them externally, and mounting to 
the summit, the interior Avas to be explored 
by torchlight; and there, in the innermost 
chamber, where is tlie sarcophagus, Mr. 
Bankes fainted, and lay Avithout sense or 
motion. 

1 cannot tell Avhether this happened owing 
to the great fatigues of the day, or from his 
having, in his examination, got unawares 
into the influence of some foul air; but it 
Avas a cause of great embarrassment to us, 
since some of the passages are so steeply 
slanted, and others so A-ery low and crooked, 
that it Avas no easy matter to lift a body 
through them in Avliich life was so entirely 
suspended, for he did not revive tilt he 
reached the external atmosphere. 

Seizures of this nature in the subter¬ 
ranean and Avinding passages of Egypt are 
not uncommon; and it is even supposed 
that, in some cases, a person left in that 
condition, and not carried out, would 
breathe no more. At Thebes, Avhilat Mr. 
Bankes was drawing in one of the grottees, 
.an Arab, who was holding the liglit to him, 
fell down dead ,to appearance, though no 
other person present, nor evm the candle 
that was in lus hanA betrayed any corre¬ 
sponding symptoms; but in that c^se, w 
in this, the recovery was immediate by re¬ 
moval to the air. 

It was now nigb^ .aild the inundation, 
though subsiding, still interposed «o much 
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water between the Pyramids and the vill.-ige 
of Geez.s, that we were not only obiigwl lx> 
make a very circuitous way to it, but also 
to be c:irried across in many places on the 
shoulders of the Arabs, wlio have huts 
thereabouts; so that it was near ten o'clock 
when we reached our vessel, in great nwd 
of repose, after a day of excessive bodily 
fatigue. 

The following gives a pretty good 
estimate of the mendicant traveller, 
Buckingham. His voyage round the 
world, when the fools shall have filled 
up the subscription, will not be the 
first instance of his travelling at other 
people’s expense. 

This is the journey in which Mr. Buck¬ 
ingham was in our company, bearing, how¬ 
ever, no part in it either with Ins purse 
or with his pencil j yet this did not pre¬ 
vent all that inconvenience which resulted 
from it afterwards, both to myself and to 
iny master, wlio had certainly every reason 
to have looked for a very different return. 

Speaking of the region of tombs, the 
author says, 

I Like those of Egypt, they are all cut 
'out ill the live rock, but are yet the very 
opposite of them in one respect, for the 
decoration and extent aiT here all bestowed 
on tiie outside, and the interior is rude and 
diminutive, while in Egypt the.re is often 
externally no more than a simple doorway 
to he seen, thoiigli within there is chamber 
after chamber, all one more finished and 
ornamented than another, so that there 
can he no just point of comparison, unless 
indeed it should be tlie great temples at 
Ahousamhul, to which these tombs seem 
inferior, if not in scale, at least in point 
of majesty' of effect. Some have no more 
than a' front, and some stand forward de¬ 
tached all round; the number altogether 
is prodigious, and the effect very strange, 
especially from the strong orange and pur¬ 
ple tints of the sandstone itself. For a full 
mile there is no other passage excepting 
through a cleft, not more than three or 
four j'ards wide, of which the sides are 
sometimes perpendicular and sometimes 
overhanging, to the height of four or five 
hundred feet, which terrific pass wm the 
scene of a robbery and massacre the year 
before, in which a whole company of mer¬ 
chant-pilgrims returning from itfecca for 
Western Africa were the victim-s, some of 
whose goods were here and there offered 
m for sale in our return, but who were the 
actual perpetrators seemed to be uncertain. 

About halfway through, there is a single 
spot, abrupt and precipitous as the rest, 
where the area of this oatural chasm 
VOL. 11. 
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spreads a little, and swe^ips into an irre¬ 
gular circle; this was chosen for the situ¬ 
ation of the most elaborate, if not the most 
extensive of all the architectural monu¬ 
ments, which, from a large vase (furnished 
as it should seem originally with handles 
of metal) placed iijnin its summit, and sup¬ 
posed by the natives to he filled with coin, 
is called the treasure-house of Pharaoh. 
Bullets seem to have been fired at the vase 
in great nuiuhers, hut ipiite witl>out effect, 
and it stands at such a heiL'ht, and in such 
a position, that perhaps even avarice and 
curiosity have never succeeded in climbing 
to it, being as inaccessible from above, by 
the rude overlianging of the roik, a« from 
below by the smoothness of the wrought 
siirf.ice; for, With rnltimiis, and rich friezes, 
and pediments, and large figures of horses 
and men, the front rises to several lofty 
stories, and the surprising effect is height¬ 
ened by' the position, and the strangeness of 
the ajiproarh. The detail is so minute and 
so well preserved, that Mr. Dankes's draw¬ 
ing of tills front alone was the work of 
many hours, the rest waiting patiently in 
the mean time in a tuft of oleanders that 
grows before it. 

* « • • 

Iluring the halt at Karack, the travellers 
again visited the Dead .Sea, and searched 
the shore minutely for the signs or remains 
of any' living creature produced in those 
waters, but could find nothing else hut the 
bodies of innuinerablc locusts that have 
perished in them, and snail-shells brought 
flown by the rivers. They picked up on 
the shore also large lumps of salt and of 
sulphur. 

In this way does the author proceed 
with ‘ his narrative, which is in the 
highest degree entertaining. 


1. THE FEKWICKIAN SYSTEM OFLEARV- 
INO AND TEACHING THE FKENCK 
I.AN'UtJAGE. 

S.INTHODOCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASE¬ 
OLOGY. 

.3. PARISIAN phraseology. 

By Monsieur Tj. J*. /?• Fenwick di 
Ponjitel, 

London : Sinapkin and MarshalL 
There is no class of literature to 
which we pay more attention, no de¬ 
scription of books to which'Ve look with 
more anxiety, than those intended to 
assist in the education of yonth, and 
direct the course of their early studies. 
So many young persons arrive at some¬ 
thing bordering on nafttutity, who have 

2 c 
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scarcely been taitght discretion—so many 
believe themselves to be clever who are 
really only partakers of their teachers’ 
vanities, that we hail every good and 
wholesome volume of instruction with 
more than ordinary pleasure, and occa¬ 
sionally devote more of our space to the 
examination of the scholastic library 
than some of our more volatile friends 
think can be spared from the more 
lively—assuredly not more important—■ 
subjects. 

The works which are immediately 
under notice belong to the study of the 
French language, tlie speaking of which, 
after some fashion, is considered, by 
almost everybody, indispensable, though 
few even know when it is spoken with 
moderate accuracy. Wc gather from 
the first volume of those mentioned 
above, that “ there arc at this time, 
residing in the three kingdoms, as 
teachers of French, about thirty-five 
thousand foreigners, living by that pro¬ 
fession." The mischief which the ig¬ 
norance of a majority of them has been 
nursing among the students under their 
care can scarcely be credited, hut let us 
ask our acquaintances, and we shall find 
but few who have not “ loarnedFreneh 
let us notice, of those who have, how 
few attempt to speak it, and how very 
few of those who do attempt, can speak 
it even passably. The author of the 

Fenwickian System ” accounts for this 
seeming barbarism, by exposing the fal¬ 
lacy of the system upon which most 
professors pretend to teach—that of 
making their pupils translate French 
into English—and enforces the necessity 
of reversing that order of things, by 
translating English into the language 
which is to be learned ; he says. 

How is it possible that by composing, 
that is reading foreign luithoi's into English, 
with as nmch elegance as the abilities of tin; 
pupil will admit of, by imitating Richard¬ 
son, Johnson, Addison, Cowpc;r, you will 
be able to learn how to converse in French, 
Italian, German, or Spanish like natives ? 
Yet this is the method adopted and handed 
down to us by the must eminent professors 
of the two last centuries. 

It is not a little singular too, that the 
plan which many pretenders condemned, 
is not only becoming generally useful, 
but that persons are muud capable of 
assuming the merits of founders, instead 
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of admitting that they are reluctant 
imitators. The author says, 

Having been informed that, other persons 
were, in several parts of the country, boast¬ 
ing of the originality of the plan, I thought 
it was incumbent on me to establish my 
claim, if not to the character of having in¬ 
vented, at least of being tin* first to propa¬ 
gate it. To me the .scholastic profession 
will be indebted for its general adoption 
throngboiit tlie united kingdom. 

In tbi.s situation I stand ; determined to 
defeat their atU'mpts, I publish this system 
in my own defence : and may call in sup¬ 
port of the priority of my claim, upwards of 
two hundred pupils, ivho at different times 
these five or six years, have lu*en taught by 
me according to the suggestions offered in 
the following treatise, 

'' The Fenwickian System” is judi¬ 
ciously developed, and aided by eighty 
lessons and explanations to masters and 
students: a person of very moderate pre¬ 
tensions may adopt it with advantage to 
his pupils. It is in short easy to foresee 
that its principles must ere long he uni¬ 
versally adopted, however the opponents 
of the system may attempt to disguise it. 

The “ Introduction to Parisian Phrase- 
ology,” as well as the “ Parisian Phrase¬ 
ology ’’ itself, are offsets from the same 
plant; they are part and jiarcel of the 
system, which bids fair to confer essential 
benefits on the schools of the united 
kingdom. 


MEMOinS OF A PAOK. 

Paris: 1830. 

A ci.F.VER and amusing book, detail¬ 
ing in endless variety the adventures of 
royalty. The following scene, which is 
not unworthy of the author of “ Gil 
ISlas,” we translate for the amusement 
of our readers. 

Jerome Buonaparte, before he arrived at 
kingly dignity, led an easy pleasant life at 
Pari.s, frequenting the public spectacles in 
company with a few young men, chiefly 
literati, as gay and careless as himself. The 
evening that his brother had announced to 
him his intention of making him king of 
We.stplialia, he went to the Vaudeville, and 

there encountered W. C- and M. P. 

L -, two of bis wild companions. 

“ My friends,” he said, “ I am charmed 
at this meeting, do you know I ain named 
king of Westphalia.” 

“ It is not yet public, Sire,” replied 

C-, “ but we are most happy in being 

the flj'at to pay our reapects.” 
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** Nonsens«! let there be no such cere¬ 
monies between us," interrupted the new 
king', “ if I was at ray court all very well; 
hut here it is ridiculous. We will have the 
sauke frankness and gaiety as in time past 
—so let us sup together.” 

Jerome then led the way to one of the 
first restaurateurs in the Palais Ruviile, 
where they had a supper truly fit I'or a 
king. 

“ My friends,” said Jerome, *' we will 
never part again. I will take you with me 

to my new kingdom. C-, thou slialt 

have the post of private secretary to iny 

majesty—and as for thee, P-, thou lukst 

a dcH'iiied taste for literature, and sliiklt 
therefore be kny royal librarian.” 

The proposition w'lks accepted and ratified 
over a glass of sparkling clkiiknpagne. 

The night ivore away, and the tikkke rakkio 
for these convivial cokiipanioiks to finish 
their carouse. The hill was required. Je¬ 
rome took oikt his purse, but the royal trea¬ 
sure of Westphalia not being yet organi/.ed, 
he found hut two Louis therein, which was 
not sufficient to satisfy a diunand of 100 
francs. The new-made dignitiiries com¬ 
bined thk'ir funds, but alas, they diil not 
amount to half-a-rrown. What was to be 
done ? They decided on seeing the master 
of the house, and on informing him of the 
defective state of their finances. lie took 
the matter veiy courteously, hut a.s they 
were totally unknown to him, demanded 
their names. 

” As for me,” said P-, ” I am private 

secretary to the king of Westphalia.” 

“ And I,” continued the otli<*r w'it, ” am 
librarian to the same monarch.” 

Now the host had never heard of such a 
potentate, and it went beyond his p.itience 
for people to run in his debt, and laugh at 
him tk> his face. 

” And this other rascal, who sits grinning 
there,” said he, turning in a rage to Je¬ 
rome, “ is, I suppose, the king of West- 
{khalia himself?” 

“ You have guessed right enough,” said 
Jerome, “for I am the king of West¬ 
phalia.” 

'* Ah! ah! Messieurs, this is a little too 
bad, and we shall see if you will have the 
impudence to mock the commissaire in this 
manner.” 

“ Be so kind as not to make any bustle 
about this affair,” said Jerome, ” and if 
you do not like to trust me, I will leave iny 
watch as a pledge.” 

He then put into the hands of the re¬ 
staurateur his magnificent watch, at the back 
of which was his cipher in diamonds. 'Ilie 
restaurateur, as soon as he had examined 
the watch, doubted not for an instant that 
it had been stolen, and carried llie party 
before Monsieur Ic commissaire. He, re¬ 
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cognising the imperial arms, ran to the 
prefiH't of police, the prefect ran to the 
minister of the home department, and the 
minister to the emperor. Next inorniug 
tliere appeared an ordinance in the JWo- 
niiPHr, amiouticing the immediate depar¬ 
ture of tlic king of Westphalia to liis 
government, and that be was neither to 
bestow post nor place in his kingdom till he 
had ariaveil at his capital. 


UElktONOt.nrrY AND wiTcncn.vvT. 

iSir Ualter Sroff, Jiuii. licing Part 

XVI. oj the Famihi Lihrarif. Lon¬ 
don; J. Murray. (Seeond Notice.) 

We took occasion in our fkr,st notice 
of this entertaining; volume, to observe 
that wc had only done with it for that 
time. We cannot resist the teinplatiou 
to ouotc the following passages, whicli, 
witn that we have already given, will 
enable our readers to form a tolerably 
accurate estimate of tlie character and 
value of a book, in which the talentetl 
author assumes a novel character, us 
coiikpared with all his former doings. 

” Saxo Grammaticus tells us of the fnnie 
of two NkkV.sc princes or kdiiefs, who had 
formed what was calli'd a brotlicrhood in 
arms, implying not only llie lii-inest friend¬ 
ship and constant support during all the 
adventiire.s whicli they shoiilfl undert.ike in 
life, but binding them by a solemn coin|tact, 
that after the death of either, the .survivor 
should descend alive into the sepulchre of 
his hrother-in-arius, and eonsent to he hu- 
ried along with him. The task of fulfilling 
this dreadful compact fell upon Asrmind, 
Ills companion, Assiiidt having been slain 
in battle. The tomb was formed after the 
ancient northern custom in what wa.s called 
the age of hills—that is, when it w.as ii.sual 
to bury persons of distinguished merit or 
rank on some conspicuous spot, which was 
crowned with a mound. With this purpose 
a deep narrow vault was constructed, to he 
tlie apartment of the future tomb over which 
the sepulchral heap was to he piled. Here 
they deposited anus, trophies, poured fmth, 
pcrhap.s, the blood of victims, introduced 
into the tomb the war-horses of the cham¬ 
pions, and when these rites had been duly 
paid, the body of Assneit was placexl in the 
dark and narrow house, while his faithful 
hrotlier-in-arms entered and sat down by 
the corpse, without a word or look which 
testified regret or unwillingness to fulfil hi.«i 
fearful engagement. Tlie soldiers who bad 
witnessed this singular interment of the 
d^ad and living, rolled a huge stone to the 
mouth of the tomb, and piled eo much earth 

8 C8 
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and stones above the spot as made a mound 
visible from a ^reat distance, and then, with 
load lamentation for the loss of such un¬ 
daunted leaders, they dispersed themselves 
like a flock m Inch has lost its shepherd. 

“ V'enrs passed away after years, and a 
century had elapsed, ere, a noble Swedish 
rover, bound upon some hiph adventure, 
and supported by a gallant band of followers, 
arrived in the valley which took its name 
from the tomb of the bretbren-in-arms. The 
story was told to the strangers, whose leader 
determined on opening the sepulchre, partly 
because, as already hinted, it was reckoned 
a heroic action to brav’e the anger of de¬ 
parted heroes by violating their tombs; 
partly to obtain the arms and swords of 
proof with which the deceased had done 
their great actions. He set his soldiers to 
work, and soon removed the earth and 
stones from one side of the mound, and 
laid bare the entrance. But the stoutest of 
the rovers started back when, instead of 
the silence of tlic tomb, they beard within 
horrid cries, the clash of swords, the clang 
of armour, and all the noise of a mortal 
combat between two furious champions. A 
young warrior was let down into the pro¬ 
found tomb by a cord, which was drauii up 
shortly after, in hopes of news from be¬ 
neath. But when the adventurer descended, 
some one threw him from the cord, and 
took his place in the noose. When the rojic 
was pulled up, the soldiers, instead of their 
companion, beheld Asmund, the survivor 
of the brethren-in-arms. lie rushed into 
the open air, his sword draun in his hand, 
his armour half torn from his body, the 
left side of his face almost scratched otf, 
as by the talons of some wild beast. He 
had no sooner appeared in the light of day, 
than, with the improvisatory poetic talent 
which these champions often imitud with 
heroic strength and bravery, he poured 
forth a string of verses containing the his¬ 
tory of his hundred years* conflict within 
the tomb. It seems that no sooner was the 
sepulchre closed than the corpse of the slain 
Assueit arose from the ground, inspired 
by some ravenous goule, and having first 
torn to pieces and devoured the horses 
which had been entombed with thorn, threw 
himself upon the companion who had just 
given him such a sign of devoted friendship, 
in order to treat him in the same manner. 
The hero, no way discountenanced by the 
horrors of his situation, took to his arms, 
and defended himself manfully against As¬ 
sueit,’or rather against the evil demon who 
tenanted that champion's body. In this 
manner the living brother waged a preter¬ 
natural combat, which had endured during 
a whole century, when Asmund, at last 
obtaining the victory, pi-ostratcd his enemy, 
>n4 by driving, as be ^boasted, a sta&e 
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through his body, had finally reduced hira^ 
to the state of quiet becoming a tenant of 
the tomb. Having chanted the triumphant 
account of his contest and victory, this 
mangled conqueror fell dead before them. 
The body of Assueit was taken out of the 
tomb, burnt, and the ashes dispersed to 
heaven ; wliilst that of the victor, now life¬ 
less, and without a companion, was de¬ 
posited there, so that it was Itoped his 
slumbers might remain undisturbed. The 
precautions taken against Assiieit’s reviving 
a second tiiiu'', remind us of those adopted 
in the Greek islands, and in the Turkish 
pnn'inces, against the Vampire. It affords 
also a derivation of the ancient English 
law in case of suicide, when a stake was 
driven through the body, originally to keep 
it secure in the tomb." 

" It wa.s not only with the spirits of the 
dead that tlie warlike people of the North 
made war without timidity, and success¬ 
fully entered into suits of ejectment: these 
daring champions often braved the indig¬ 
nation even of the superior deities of their 
mythology, rather than allow that there 
existed any being before whom their bold¬ 
ness could quail. Such is the singular story, 
how a young man of high courage, in 
crossing a desolate ridge of mountains, met 
with a liiige waggon, in which the goddess 
Freya, (i. c., a gigantic idol formed to re» 
present her,) together with her shrine, and 
the wealthy offerings attached to it, was 
travelling from one district of the country 
to anotlicr. The shrine or sanctuary of the 
idol, was like a modern caravan travelling 
with a show, screened by boards and cur¬ 
tains from the public gaze, and the equip¬ 
age was under the iiiiinediatc guidance of 
the priestess of Freya, a young, good- 
looking, and attractive woman. The tra¬ 
veller naturally associated himself with the 
priestess, who, as she walked on foot, ap¬ 
parently was in no degree displeased with 
the company of a powerful and handsome 
young man, as a guide and companion on 
the journey. It chanced, however, that the 
presence of the champion, and his discourse 
with the priestess, was less satisfactory to 
the goddess than to the parties princijpally 
roncerned. By a certain signal the divinity 
summoned the priestess to the sanctuary, 
who presently returned with tears in her 
eyes, and terror in her countenance, to in¬ 
form her companion that it was the will of 
Freya that he should depart, and no longer 
travel In their company. * You must huvA 
ini.staken the meaning of the goddess,' said 
the champion j ‘ .Freya cannot have formed 
a wish so unreasonable, as to desire I 
should abandon the straight and good road 
which leads me directly on my journey, 
to choose precipitous paths and byroads 
where I may hnadt my neck,’—* Neverthe* 
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less,* said the priestess, * the goddess will 
be highly offended if you disobey her com¬ 
mands, nor can I conceal from you tlmlshe 
may personally assault yon.'—‘ It will be at 
her own peril if she should be so audacious,' 
said the chuiiipion, ‘ for I will try the power 
of this axe against the strength of beams 
and boards.’ The priestess chid him lor his 
impiety; but being unable to compel liiiii 
to obey the goddess's mandate, they again 
relapsed into familiarity, which advanced 
to such a point, that a clattering noise within 
the tabernacle, as of machinery put in mo¬ 
tion, intimated to the travellers that Freya, 
■who perhaps had some qualities in commim 
M'ith the classical Vesta, thought a peison.vl 
interiiiption of this uic-ii'ttte ought to be 
deferred no longer. The curtain ttewopen, 
and the massive and awkward idol, who, 
■we tnay suppose resembled in ftirm the giant 
created by Frankenstein, leaped lumbering 
from the carriage, and rushing on the in¬ 
trusive traveller, dealt him with its wooden 
hands and arms, sneh Ireinendons blows, as 
■svere equally difficult to parry or to endure. 
But the champion was armed with a double- 
edged Danish axe, with which he bestirred 
himself with so much strength and activity, 
that at length he split the head of tlic 
image, and with a severe blow hewed off its 
left leg. The image of Freya then fell mo - 
tionless to the ground, and the demon which 
animated it fled yelling from tiie battered 
tenement. The champion was now victor ; 
and according to the law of arms, took pos¬ 
session of the female and the baggage. The 

f iriesless, tlie divinity of whose patrone.s.s 
lad been by the event of the combat, sorely 
lessened in her eyes, was now easily induced 
to become the associate and concubine of 
the conqueror. She accompanied him to 
the district whither he was travelling, and 
there displayed the slirine of Freya, taking 
care to hide the injuries which the goddess 
had received in the brawl. The champion 
came in for a share of a gainful trade driven 
by the priestess, besides appropriating to 
himself most of the treasures which the 
sanctuary had formerly contained. Neither 
docs it appear that Freya, having, perhaps, 
a sensible recollection of the power of the 
axe, ever again ventured to appear in peisun 
for the purpose of calling her false .stew¬ 
ards to account,” 


PORTUGAL; OR, THE YOUNG TRAVEI.- 

I.ER8. London: Harvey and Darton. 
We subjoin our promised extract from 
this interesting'little volume. 


“ The walk to the convent was very 
agreciihle. They found no difficulty in ob¬ 
taining admission ; and the portress, on re- 
ceiiiiig the letter of Senhor Macedo, itn- 
ineiliatcly sent them to sister 'IVrcse. She 
rcceiied them with civility. But she was 
no longer young ■ ill healtli, added perhaps 
to sorrow, and the dark complexion natural 
to her, made her apjieurunce disagreeable j 
and she spoke without the vivacity which 
had charmed them at the Irish roiiveiit. 
By degrees, however, tlie conversation be 
eaiiic more interesting. The youth, the 
beauty, and the sweet manners ut the yonng 
Fnglisli travellers, .seemed to soften the 
rigid temper of sister Ten .se; and on learn¬ 
ing Bertha’s anxiety about the earth¬ 
quake, she. voluntarily sought out sister 
Maria, who was the only one in the convent 
who could .satisfy her on the subject. Th« 
otlior ancient lady had died a month before. 
Si.iter Maria was older than sister Terese ; 
but, iiulependeiitof age, she had a less cul¬ 
tivated mind. She talked inueh of the 
earthquake, but it was invariably of her 
terror : no facts could be elicited out of her. 
She remembered, indeed, the sea. Oh ! it 
was terrible. It had swept away all she had 
in the. world ; all the jewels of her mother; 
and a beautiful emerald cross, that hiul been 
bli'ssed by the pope. 

” Sophia and Be.rtha were both struck 
with the extraordinury nature of the mind, 
that, iiniidst cala^niilies that almost over- 
whelmed her country, could dwell iquin the 
loss of a few jewels, 'fhey knew not how 
to reply to her; and slie continued in the 
same strain, satisfied, seemingly, to hcarber 
own lamentations. 

“ Sister Torese, in the mean time, sat 
qdictly by, her eyes fixed on Sophia and 
Bertha, till at length her features relaxed 
into a softer expression ; and on a pause, 
occasioned by the cough of the old lady 
obliging her to stop, she asked Bertha if 
she would like to see the convent. 

” ‘ Oh ! ye.8,’ she replied, with delight. 

“ ‘ Well, you are only eight, 1 supimse.' 

” * No, I am more than eleven^' replied 
Bertha. 

” Well, I shall call you eight. I think 
you can get through the tour*' 

Bertha looked at her mother. * Go, ray 
love,’ she said, ‘ if you wish it: such an 
opportunity may not occur again. Make 
good use of your eyes, for Sophia’s benefit 
and mine.’ 

” Witli some difficulty Bertha was pressed 
and squeezed through the tour; but wlien 
let out on Ibe ronvent side, she hardly knew 


• Tour is a sort of half-barrel, of a very long shape, which turns upon a pivot. A 
child may get in it, at the open part. It is then turned round by the portress, till the 
person can jump from it into the convent. •Children, both boys and jjirls, of eight qx 
under, are often thus admitted into convents. 
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how to behave under the thrill of rapture 
that fluttered her heart. She was first led 
into the refectory by sister Terese, who 
continued to liold her fast by the hand. 
Tlic nuns and the novices crowded around 
her, son>e charmed with her speahing their 
language, othei’s admiring the natural curls 
of her fair Imir j and on all sides she was 
loaded witii epithets of kindness and admi¬ 
ration. Sweetmeats in profusion were 
pressed upon her, in the prettiest boxes; 
and she was ashamed to accept, and yet re¬ 
luctant to refuse, so many gift.s. She was 
next taken to the abbess, who chilled her 
by the cold kindness with wliicli she re¬ 
garded her ; and wlio, liesides otfended lier, 
l»y regrettins; that any tiling so fair should 
he destined to perdition. She was then led 
into the sleeping-galleries; and as she 
looked at the cold, miserable rooms, the. 
humble bed, the criieifix, and tlic death's 
head fixed over it, the small shelf scantily 
supplied with hooks, and the absence of all 
those comforts with which she was wont 
to he surrounded, she sighed, and the 
tears filled her eyes. Sister Terese sighed 
also, but not .a word was said. She was 
next siiown tlie, room where stores of every 
kind were placed ; then the laboratory, the 
kitchen, and the apartment for the. sick. 
They were charmed with her questions, 
and the manner in which they were put; 
and they, in their turn, loaded her with 
inquiries about her habits and those of lier 
nation. Her visit was a jubilee to them 
all; and when a message at lengtli reached 
her from her mother, she was entreated 
to come again. 

“ ‘ I wish my sister could squeeze into 
the tour,' said Bertha; ‘ you would like 
her so miu h.’ 

‘ Well,’ said they, laughing, ‘ we must 
contrive to get her in at the door.’ And 
leading Bertha another w'liy tlirough the 
church, tliey opened the folding-doors, the 
r.xtreuie range of their limits—those doors 
through which they only pass once ; and 
having received Bertlia’s promises and 
adieus, stood to see her niee,thig with her 
mother and sister. 


FAMILY CLASSICAL LlBEAUY. Londotl : 

Colburn and Bentley. 

Thk eleventh part of this justly popu¬ 
lar work, form the first volume of The 
Annals of Tacitus, the brevity and 
purity of whoso style have been the ad¬ 
miration of ages. Much as it is to he 
regretted that the author's works are 
incomplete, there is some consolation in 
knowing that the production of all thg,t 
can be found has been undertaken by 
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able individuals; and it will be con-* 
ceded that no translation can be more 
complete than that of Arthur Murphy. 
The volume is enriched by a very ani¬ 
mated and finely-engraved portrait, and 
an interesting biographical sketch of the 
author. 


DIVTNFS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLANP. 

Ih/ fhf Rev. T. S. Hughes, B. i). 

London: A. J. Valpy. 

The sixth part of this valuable and 
poi>ular publication commences the 
works of Dr. Isaac Barrow, and com- 
prisessixteen Sermons and a Biographical 
Memoir of that reverend divine. 

“ Barrow’s discourses are very different 
from those of Sherlock, but equally good 
in their kind ■ they are not so critically 
correct —.so logical in argument —so accu¬ 
rate in arrangeme.nt—so definite in terms — 
so free from repetitions, or e.ven from im¬ 
perfections : for the very sublimity of Bar- 
row’s mind, the vast extent of his know¬ 
ledge, and the aimndant power of his 
iinugination, sometimes hurry him on to¬ 
wards a faulty excess. He does not always 
stay to analyse his thoughts, to weigh 
senipiiloiisly his modes of expression, or to 
distinguish accurately between the heads 
and jiropositions of his discourses ; but if 
those discourses be not always well arranged, 
they are the product of an extraordinary 
mind ; they arc the outpourings of a strong 
and capacious intellect; exuberant streams, 
or rather torrents, of eloquence and sound 
theology sent forth, tvnquam ex cathedra, 
until the very powers of thought and the 
varieties of language seem to he exhausted. 
It may also he observed that the faults of 
Barrow’s composition are much more ap¬ 
parent to a peraon who reads his sermons 
consecutively, than to him who takes up a 
single one for casual perusal. When a man 
writes as he did, not for publication, but 
for preaching, and for the inculcation of 
sound principles into an audience, repetitions 
may he necessary, tautology allowed. But 
if to Barrow’s eloquence we add the splen¬ 
dour of his moral character, a studious 
and blameless youth, a diligent and useful 
manhood, principles which no power or 
flattery could shake, freedom from the love 
of lucre, gratitude to friends, charity and 
condescension to all below him, and hu¬ 
mility, wliicli was doubly meritoriom in so 
highly gifted a mind; finally, if to such 
graces and endowments we subjoin his 
sound sense, his wisdom, his foresight, and 
knowledge of mankind, where shall we look 
for bis superior ?” ^ 
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To these words of his hioj!;rapher we 
have little to add. Few of the brifjjht 
ornaments of the church have done more 
for literature, as well as for Christianity, 
than the eminent subject of the memoir 
—^and author of many able works. 


roEMS btf Mrs. I. S, Prowsr. London: 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A collection of pretty fugitive poetry, 
among which we recognise, we think, 
several of Mrs. Prowse’s most successful 
contributions to popular works, and we 
are as likely to hit upon one of tliese for 
an extract as upon an original piece. 
The following is, however, light and 
pleasing, and is, moreover, a good spe¬ 
cimen of tile fair authoi’ess's style. 

SONG. 

A laurel wreath for thy brow. 

And a bower on the green hill side, 

Thy kingdom and erown to he, 

Were worth all the world beside. 

With me for thy faithful }>agc, 

' At thy slightest best to run ; * 

And tend thee from earliest light, 

To the hour of the setting sun. 

From the erimson rose I’d steal 
Her treasure of halmiest lea^'cs. 

And the tenderest moss from the rill. 
And the threads that the gossamer weiivcs : 

These for thy eoiich I wouhl spread, 

And lame a young lark from her oest, 
And leach her to vwike thee at morn, 
^V'ilh the song that thou Invest the best. 

Around thy lov’d harp I’d entwine 
The fairest of flow’rs that unfold ; 

The mnsk rose, the violet blue. 

And the jessamine’s bugles of gold. 

Oiir lives should glide lightly away 
As the feather that floats on the stream; 
But ah ! this fair picture of bliss, 

Is nought save a fond waking dream. 


CHELTENHAM LYRICS ; iMys of a mo- 

Jem Trouhwdotir. By Hall Har- 
dynge. 

A little volume of local interest only; 
many of the fair ones whose praises are 
sung therein, may feel not a little flat¬ 
tered, for the poet lays it on very thickly, 
and this may compensate for the defects 
which we are not obliged to notice. 


iiorst Kr.Ei>En.s' ACCOUNT-HOOK Jbr the 
Year iti'Ji. London: E. Dunn and 
Son. 

X MOST useful, uay, an absolutely 
necessary companion to lu'l^ry manager 
of household coneerns. By its adoption, 
tlic keeping of accounts wilt he simplified, 
a constant check afforded, and an im¬ 
mensity of trouble and difficulty of all 
kinds avoided. ^Vhat can be more de¬ 
sirable ? 


SIR r.TnKLTlICUT, OR THE lUSSOHI- 
JTON OK MONASTfiHii s. A Roviante, 
liy the luifhor of the lioviaiiee oj’the 
Pyn iieex. 3 vols. 8vo. 1830. 

Av amusing historical romance, in 
which several of the characters are well 
drawn, and the interest kept alive till 
the close. tVe arc not quite sure that 
the use of jihrases now obsolete, atid an 
affectation of old style, disgustingly un¬ 
musical, were judicious; for to us no¬ 
thing is more disagreeable than the 
necessity of marginal notes 'to explain 
the meaning of, and to justify long 
abandoned words. 'J’he most amusing 
fellow among the drnvinhs persouw is 
Wewiti, a jester; not one of your fools 
whose oceupation and use seem limited 
to the noisy gabble of a merry-andrew, 
hut one of the ShaksperiaJi fools, whose 
motly garb covers more important mat¬ 
ter: a kind of Hnitus, who is destined 
to accomplish more than belongs to his 
craft—with a sound head and benevo¬ 
lent* heart, both of which are in con¬ 
stant exercise though his W'it lie dor* 
inant. Many other actors in the varied 
scenes of love, honour, chivalry, mys¬ 
tery, and mirth, deserve praise: but—for 
there must be a hut—there is a want of 
originality in the main features of the 
lloinance. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL ('HART OP Tlir: 
ORIGIN ANll INTRODUCTION OP IN¬ 
VENTIONS AND DISCOVEHIES FUC/M 
THE EARLIEST DATE TO TIIK PRE¬ 
SENT PERIOD. By the Author of n 
Prartlcal System of Mnemonicx, en¬ 
titled “ Jlemi^dscentia NumcraiisP 
London, 1830: Darton and Harvey. 
An ingenious compilation, which Wt 
for its form, which is rather awkward, 
would be a most unexceptionable work 
of* reference j and even as it is, shoedd 
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be possessed by every one to whom a 
complete and extensive chronicle of in¬ 
ventions and discoveries is a desideratum. 


THE AMULET. A Christian and IJtcrartf 

Remembrance. Edited by S. C. Hall. 

We resume our task with such of 
these elegant little volumes as had not, 
when we last published, made their ap¬ 
pearance ; and we shall pursue our usual 
course, in noticing carefully the defects, 
as well as the beauties, as they past be¬ 
fore us. 

“The Amulet” is what may be called a 
half-serious—no, that is not a good term 
for a lively volume—but it is, as its title 
imports, interspersed with some solid 
moral papers. Indeed, for the use of a 
young lady—ay, even a serious young 
lady, W'e think it has an advantage over 
the professedly religious ‘ offering, in 
which there is more theology, but some 
sacrifice of propriety. Wc must begin, 
however, with the embellishments. The 
titlepage, then, is a chaste and elegant 
little design, sweetly and delicately eii- 
graveil. “ The Countess (lower and 
Child" is one of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
very happiest pictures, elaborately en¬ 
graved by W. Fiuden, a very costly plate, 
which he must excuse us for saying, 
ought to have had a fortnight’s more of 
his work. The pillars want subduing ; 
and we look in vain for those cxtprisite 
little touches which, in fact, ought to 
identify the engraving with the master. 
Accidentally we have faUen in with the 
notice of a contemporary, who assumes 
that it has been carelessly printed. Had 
he looked more carefully into the plate, 
he would have seen that it actually wants 
finish and toning. We have before us 
even an engraver’s proof, among others, 
and it confirms our opinion, that no 
printer could make the plate what Mr. 
Finden ought to have made it. The 
fact is, and the engraver cannot deny it, 
that he should have spent a fortnight’s 
time in only adding beauties. We do 
not deny that the plate is a splendid 
work of art, we are only comparing it 
with what it ought to have been for the 
money expended upon it, and executed 
by such artists. The Resurrection” is 
from the pencil of Mr. Martin, by 
R. Wallis; there is a good deal of effect, 
but a harshness and a heaviness, which 
WO suspect are accidental. The sky 
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pears to have been injured in the early 
progress of the plate, and as it could not 
be recovered, the rest has been darkened 
to match it:—at all events, it is not what 
it ought to be; nor, as we think, what 
tlie spirited conductors intended it to be. 
“ Tlie Orphans,” by C. Rolls, from 
J. Wood, is a beautiful plate, not¬ 
withstanding a little mismanagement, 
Cromwell at Marston Moor,” by W. 
Greatbach, from A. (Jooper, R. A., is a 
gem,hold audbeauliful in effect, andwell 
managed, even to slight detail: the 
best, decidedly the best, though not the 
most expensive plate in the volume. It 
is illustrated, too, by W. Kennedy in his 
best style of poetry. “The Florentine,” a 
very effective engraving of a female and 
child, from H. VV'". Pickersgil, full of 
expression. Maternal tenderness is finely 
depicted in the countenance of the mo¬ 
ther, and the engraving is well managed 
by E. Finden. “ Sweet Anne Page,” by 
Portbury, from R. Sinirko, R. A.; a 
rather commonplace picture, pretty well 
engraved. “ Tlie V’illage Queen,” by 
C.AIarr, from Boaden, is a beautiful 
portrait of a beautiful woman: in the 
execution, both painter and engraver have 
been happy. “ Sunset,” by John Pye, 
from G. Barret, is a magnificent Claude- 
like subject; and, if we except the fore¬ 
ground, which is a little feeble and 
sketchy, is admirably handled. “ Flo¬ 
rence, &c.,” by E.Goodall, from Turner, 
R. A. is beautifully engraved, although a 
muchmore sombre performance than most 
of his works that have come across us this 
season. “ I'lie Legacy,” by J. Stewart, 
from a painting by J. Inskipp, is a dole¬ 
ful business; the artist has made the 
grieving fair one sleepy and simple, but 
there is no feeling, no expression, and 
the light is unnatural. “ The Corsair’s 
Bride,” from J. Hollins, by H. Rolls, is 
a very effective print, and had the dis¬ 
tance been a little better attended to, 
might have challenged half the Annual 
plates. In the embellishtneuts, however, 
we must admit that “ The Amulet”' has 
few equals. The names of the contribu¬ 
tors to the literary department almost 
speak for the general character of the 
work. The Hon. Mrs. Norton has illus¬ 
trated the first plate in a poetical ad¬ 
dress to the Countess Gower. The 
Tempter,” an Arab legend, is a power¬ 
fully written sketch. ** 1 rish Legends and 
Traditions” are highly amu^ng, though 
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somewhat laboured in the introduction, pression of the original are faithfully 
“ Home,Country,and All theWorld,” by transferred. “ Nathan and David,” by S. 
James Montgomery, disappointed us. Sangster, from West, is an ill-chosen 
“ Eastern Story Tellers” is a good paper, subject. 'I'hc beauty of the printing, 
*‘The Seven Cuurches” is a clever eluci- and the chaste and effective work of the 


dation of a most interesting subject, engraving, which would of themselves 
The Residuary Legatee” is adapted for be sufficient to reconcile us to the ad- 
our extract, not more on account of its mis sion of almost any scriptural piece— 
appropriate length, than its tone. It nay, agreeably surprised as we are with 
may be called a middle tint, between the manner in which it is illustrated, we 
the shade and light—the serious and the cannot but censure it- The individual 
\r\e\y arl\c\es which appear in the who could select one of the most revolt- 
vohune. “ The Vlovnan Merchant” is a ing portions o£ the sacred voiuinc, ovfCB 
smgular tale of mystery; hut the best m\ich to the writer of the aecomimnying 
story in the book is “The Dispensationsketch. “ The Nativity,” by A. \v. VVar- 
an affecting and beautifully told story ren, from Sir Joshua llcynolds, is a fine 
of Irish life, worth the whole price of print. We. never aebnired the style of 
the book. Among tlie names of writers face in Sir Joshua's historical pieces, but 
who have assisted, we must not omit the we have no recollection of the “ old 


mention of llrs. Hoffiaiid, Miss Jews- 
bury, James Hogg, Miss E. Roberts, 
Miss Jlowles, ami several popular au¬ 
thors, known only by their works. Upon 
the whole, “ The Amulet” will not suffer 
by comparison with any of its former' 
volumes. 


THJJ IBIS ; a Literary and 2ie!i{rio,ig 

Offering. London; Sampson Low. 

As this is the only avowedly religious 
offering, it comes forward with many 
advantages over the numerous annuals 
which rival each other. With three ex¬ 
ceptions, the embellishments are from 
old masters, and although some of them 
are ill-chosen, the majority are fine spe- 
cimen-s. The exceptions, too, are such 
as warrant the departure from the origi¬ 
nal plan, if indeed it be a departure, for 
the names of Reynolds, West, and 
Lawrence, would reconcile us to almost 
any thing. The first plate is a spirited 
engraving by J. W. Cook, from West’s 
picture of “ (Christ’s blessing little 
Children,” wanting, however, what we 
begin to suspect is a general fault, the 
brilliant touches which give animation. 
It is a cretlitablc work, and u|ion the 
whole does justice to the painting. The 
titlepage is embellished with a beauti¬ 
ful head of Christ crowned with thorns, 
a vignette by W. Humphreys, from a 
drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; a 
little gem which docs equal honour to 
both artists. “ St. John the Evangelist,” 
by W. Finden, from Doininicbino is a 
noble work, the engraver has done justice 
to the subject, and the force and ex¬ 


head upon young shoulders,” which dis¬ 
tinguishes the infant Jesus in this sub¬ 
ject. Should any of our readers think 
us hyper-eritical, we suggc'st in .<mr own 
defence, that they cover all but the face, 
and say if we decide unkindly, in con.si- 
dcring it a fair specimen of a venerable 
head ; there is, however, so many beau¬ 
tiful touches on the engraving, that we 
fear to pronounce whether this |)rect)city 
of character belong to the paitUer or the 
copyist. “ The Virgin and Child,” from 
C'orregio, by Augustus Fox, is an effec¬ 
tive plate : the mild, placid countenance 
of the mother, and the happy expression 
of the infant, are finely depicted. 

“ The Deluge,” by E. L. Roberts, from 
N. J’oussin, is a very noble sketch of 
scenery. I'he figures, however, are 
any thing but good ; nor is the distance 
well managed. “ Chri.st blessing the 
Bread,” by VV.Ensora.from Carlo Dolciis 
a beautiful subject, well engraved. 'J’herc 
is something wrong in the hand that 
holds tlic bread ; but it is easier to find a 
fault, than to decide upon what would 
mend it. “ The Infant St. John,” from 
Murillo, by S. Daven^x)rte, is a faithlul 
copy of the master. I’he same may be 
said of “ Judas returning the thirty 
Pieces,” by W. Hadden, from Hem- 
brandt, except that the foreshortening of 
the principal figure is defective and indi¬ 
cates standing rather than sitting. The 
next and last is neither appropriate to 
the work, nor creditable to the en¬ 
graver. Of the writing we may say in 
general terms that it is what is professed, 
a series of papers which are calculated 
to instruct and interest serious readers; 
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^“^good wiiij? needs no bush.” “TheScene 
of the Pestilence/’ by the author of the 
** Last of the Plantagenets,” when time 
and space precluded us from any second 
extract, we seized upon as a specimen of 
the work for our last number. A poeti¬ 
cal extract by William Howitt, we now 
add to our work. The rest of the papers 
may be said to deserve praise of various 
shades: the Hon. and Rev. Baptiste 
Noel, Miss S. Strickland, Thomas 
Haynes Bailey, James Montgomery, the 
Rev. K. A. Cox, the Rev, H. Thompson, 
the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, 
Mary Howitt, Miss Jane Porter, Mrs. 
I. C- Hall, and tnany clever but anony¬ 
mous authors, contribute to the literary 
department of thewoik, which though 
it di.splaya not so much power in the 
l>ieccs by the editor, as we have noticed 
in those of former volumes, has strong 
claims to general approbation. 

THK NKW year’s giet. Edited ly 

Mrs. A. C. Wafts. 

W>, are enabled to say of this volume, 
at a glance, that it challenges com¬ 
parison with the Juveniles, witliout 
risk of sufFcring thereby, for it is adapted 
in every way for its purpose. 'fhe 
writing inculcates good moral lessons, 
and imparts something more than amuse¬ 
ment for the moment. Tlie embellish- 
I^)ent8 we, in deference to the arts, no¬ 
tice first. “ The IVooden Leg,” Ijy 
'VP. ('hevallicr, from a clever ]iicturc hy 
R. Farrier—the frontispiece, is a well- 
managed and huinoroxis gi-onp of lis¬ 
teners to the tale of a veteran who is 
amusing them. “ Tonina,” by C. Rolls, 
from J. Hollins, is an appropriate em¬ 
bellishment to a talc hy the author of 
Constantinople. “ The Boat Launch,” 
hy W. River.s, from (iuet, is pretty, hut 
very faulty. “ An Indian Scene,” by 


S. Lawry, from Westall, is a beautiful 
subject, delicately engraved;—little 
more vigour in the foreground would 
have made it a gem. ^‘The Little 
Savoyards,” by (Jreathach, from R. Ed- 
monston, is an effective and character¬ 
istic little print. “lam far from my 
Home,” and “ The Soldier’.sWidow,” are 
neat, but ordinary engravings; and 
“ The Sanctuary,” by H. Rolls, from 
^Pcstall, is an interesting subject; but, 
like too many of the master’s works, a 
little liard and crowded. In respect to 
the Literary claims of the work, there 
is, like the rest of the Annuals, a mix¬ 
ture of good and ordinary. “ I'he Three 
Wishes,” of Mary Howitt, is a wcll- 
inanagod fable, wliich the conjuror of 
The Liferwni Gazelle has discovered 
“ leads to a decidedly false historical 
conclusion.” Indeed ! Historical accu¬ 
racy, then, ought to form the ground¬ 
work of whatever is fabulous. Sagacious 
animal I “ The Ass in the Lion’s Skin,” 
were it not for its personality, would 
hardly fail to please him. 

“ Veluti in Spcciihiin” 

he might say, and not be wide of the 
mark. But he quarrels, too, with the 
lady who edites the work, because .some 
trifling articles have ap])eared in two 
Annuals at the same time; an accident 
which may be accounted for in twenty 
ways ; an accident equally injurious—if 
injurious at all—to both works: yet one 
is to be praised, the other condemned, 
for the same fact. It is of a piece with 
the effrontery with which the man 
praises his own w'orks in his own re¬ 
view.* The “ Conversation on Mine¬ 
ralogy and Geology,” is well adapted 
for the instruction of the younger 
branches. “ 'The First Adventures of a 
Young Sailor” and the “ Conversations 


* Let not our readers suppose that we are cavilling at an imaginary case, 'fhe follow¬ 
ing extract from the Literary Gasette will show with what modesty this gentleman recites 
his own prai.se in his own work. 'I'he publication may, or may not, deserve all, and more 
than is here said : all U'e say upon tha subject is, 

“ Non est hie locus” 

National Portrait Gallery qf Illvsirious and Eminent Personages: particularly qf the 
Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs, by William Jerdan, Esq. No, XIX. F&her, 
Son, and Co. 

“ In tbc present condition of tbc country and of parties, much information may be ob¬ 
tained from such obviously well-ascertained statements of the past, which (like tliese 
Memoirs in general) bear the stamp of high historical authenticity. The portraits are 
exceedingly ci-editable^to the work; and the work itself is one of high biographical im¬ 
portance. It is truly a brief bat certain hook of rcfci'ence, not only for our times, but for 
the future.” * 
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Vefsified” are among our extracts; and 
most of the papers are adapted in every 
way for the amusement and improve¬ 
ment of juvenile readers. 


THE cowrie OFFEHIKG. Edited In/ 
Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

This little volume comes before ua 
with strong and peculiar claims, as the 
entire production of one mind ; both as 
to its literary execution, and its graphic 
embellishments. Wc are informed by 
Miss Louisa Henrietta Sheridan, the 
fair editor of the “ Comic Annual,” that 
she has written tlie whole of the literary 
portion, designed the numerous illus¬ 
trations, and edited the work. Here, 
then, we have at least a novelty, and a 
bold one, in a lady who stands forth 
singly to accomplish that which has 
hitherto been done only by the united 
efforts of many. The question that na¬ 
turally arises from this peculiarity is. 
How has she acquitted herself in her 
Jirduous undertaking? We answer. 
Well: with a fertility of invention, and 
a felicity of execution, highly creditable 
to her talents. It would be eminently 
unfair to try this Annual by the test 
which is applicable to others. It is a 
work sui generis, and though the fas¬ 
tidious critic might insist upon the ad¬ 
vantage, which must always result from 
combining into one whole the separate 
excellence of various writers, the candid 
one will allow th<at it is no mean proof 
of great and versatile powers, to have 
produced a volume of varied excellence, 
unaided by a single contribution To 
this praise. Miss Sheridan is entitled. 
The lovers of light and amusing read¬ 
ing will be amply gratified by a perusal 
of the “ Comic Annual,” and their en¬ 
joyment of the literary portion of it will 
frequently heheightened by the grotesque 
and humorous designs with which she 
has illustrated her subjects. Will Miss 
Sheridan allow us to suggest, in con¬ 
clusion, that we could have wished she 
had forborne to insist so strenuously as 
she does in her Preface, upon the strict 
attention she has paid to “ delicacy ” 
throughout, and upon her superior pre¬ 
tensions, as a female, to decide on the 
‘'boundaries of delicacy and refine¬ 
ment." Her name in the titlepage 
ought to have been, in her estimation, a 


sufficient guarantee that the volume 
contained “ nothing calculated to shock 
the most delicate or sensitive of her 
readers.” If the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury were to publish a work, we should 
not expect his grace to assure us it was 
free from every thing offensive to morals 
and religion. Why, then, did our fair 
friend think it necessary to bespeak a 
confidence which it was impossible to 
anticipate would be vilbhcld? It 
surely could not be—(and yet, now wc 
think of it, we have some misgivings 
upon the subject)—but surely it could 
not be from any recollei tion of the 
vignette at page .?3, which, we avow, 
startled us at first, though we were quite 
easy afterwards, when we had read Miss 
Sheridan’s preface. The binding is not 
one of the least claims which “ The 
Comic Oftering” proffers. It is em¬ 
bossed with figures as grotesque as can 
well be imagined, and well proclaim tho 
humorous nature of the contents. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF AUSTHAEIA; 
A DE.SCRirnON OF THE COUNTRY, 
ITS AnVANTA(JES AND PROSPECTS, 
WITH REFERENCE TO EMKIRATION: 
AND A particular ACCOUNT OF 
THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND CON¬ 
DITION OK THE ABORIOINAT. IN¬ 
HABITANTS, Jil/ Itohert JJawson, 
Esq., late Chief Afi'cni of the Australian 
Af^riculftn-al ComiHtny, 8vo. London ; 
lb30. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

Few men have written under greater 
advantages than Mr. Dawson ; few have 
used them to so much jeurpose. This 
work comes, too, at a time when all eyes 
are upon the immense tract of country 
which has been, and will continue to be, 
the theatre of large speculations. Mr. 
Dawson went out with a number of fa¬ 
milies, many head of cattle, stores and 
necessaries for founding a colony, and 
was a resident three years. It is not 
for us to notice the cause of his return. 
If, however, the Australian Company 
have found a more valuable agent in 
his successor we shall think it strange. 
This is their business; ours is sim¬ 
ply to cull from the hook a few 
passages, which not only describe the 
general character of the country, people, 
soil, productions, climate, &c., but su¬ 
persede the necessity of criticism. 
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“ If we could get rid of two annoyances, 
and introduce two European enjoyments in 
lieu of them, this would be the most agree¬ 
able climate in the world. Tlie exportation 
would be the inusquitos and the locusts; 
(the hitter inhabit the trees in swarms, and 
(luring summer make the most disagreeable 
singing noise imaginable ;) the importation 
would be your singing birds and cool 
streams. We have our singing birds too, 
but not like the nightingale or the black¬ 
bird. We have the thrush, very much like 
yours in plumage and note ; and a bird, 
the concluding note of which is like the 
' jug,' of the nightingale; but they 
are shy singers. We have the magpie not 
unlike yours ; it is tin' most constant.siriget, 
or rather whistler, of an agreeable nature, 
and particularly in the morning early. 
Pairots and parroquets, as well as black 
and white cockatoos, are inniinierable ; and 
the crow is here, exactly as in Europe, 
with a similar ‘ cmr,’ only rather hoarser 
and longer in its call. 

“ The game consists of quails in abund¬ 
ance, the kangaroo, and emu. Wc have at 
this port great quantities of wild fowl, such 
as ducks, teal, &e. ; also pelicans, cranes, 
herons, native companions, bl.-ick swans in¬ 
numerable, and other more curious bird.s, 
which I can neither name nor dc.scribe. 
Fish also abound here, including turtle, 
oysters, craw fisli, crabs, eels, &c. I be¬ 
lieve JVC can produce every European fruit 
and vegetable, in perfection, and most, if 
not all, of the tropical vegetables and fruits, 
more particularly in the neighbourhood of 
this port.” 

****** 
“ I h.ive now seen three seasons in this 
country—summer, autumn, and winter. 
The summer is a little too hot; but 1 have 
felt more inconvenience from hot weather 
in England than here ; it lasts longer in this 
country, but you arc sooner cool after ex¬ 
ertion, and less liable to be chilled. The 
weather in autumn and winter is truly de¬ 
lightful, neither too hot nor loo cold. I am 
told that the spring is equally agreeable ; 
and that, although the winters are so niild, 
still nature appears to undergo an invigo¬ 
rating change as in colder regions. .‘Vniinals 
lose their long eqats ; flowers spring np in 
the gardens and fields ; birds begin to sing 
more generally; and the trees, although 
evergreens, change their somewhat faded 
hue for the more refreshing green of 
spring.” 

* * * * * * 
“ People who come here generally ima¬ 
gine they can do as in England. They take 
lodgings in Sydney, which is a most expen¬ 
sive place; linger there to make connexions 
which generallv end, sooner or later in 
mischief; and tkeir money goes, they know 


not how. At last they fi* upon a grant of 
land, and remove to it with inadequate 
means; and before returns can be made, 
they have spent all their money. They 
then become disgusted and alarmed, mort¬ 
gage their grants, and are at length disem¬ 
barrassed of their little remains of property, 
by the connexion they lost so much valuable 
time in making at Sydney. 

‘‘ When a person lands at Sydney it 
would he better for him to go to an inn, 
expenjiive as it i.s, and form no acquaint¬ 
ances of any kind till he has taken a' little 
time to look aliout him. If iic has a friend 
in the colony he can rely upon, it is fortu¬ 
nate for him; but if not, let him be cau¬ 
tious before he attempts to make one. He 
will soon learn by inquiry which of the 
.settlers have more land tlfhn they can stock, 
and who are the mo.st respectable of them. 
AVhen lie has ascertained these two things, 
let him piirclutse as many ewes as his means 
ivill enable him, before he attempts to settle, 
or even select bis land. Most of the latest 
settlers are always ready and anxious to re- 
C(uve sheep on their laud, to feed and ma¬ 
nage, upon their having one-third or one- 
foiirlh of the produce. Suppose they take 
one.-lliird, the young settler has the other 
two-third.s, ivithout a penny of expense t<> 
him ; and he thus begins to increase his in¬ 
come in a greater degree than he could in 
any other way. Whilst he is selecting his 
grant, his flocks and herds (for he may do 
the same with cattle) are increasing beyond 
his personal expenditure, if he is prudent. 
As soon as he has fixed upon the land for 
his f.irni, let him build a log or a bark 
house, which he may do very cheaply, and 
make it veiy comfortable loo. Then let 
him clear some land for cultivation, make a 
stock-yard for his cattle, enclose as large a 
paddock as he can for a horse or two and 
working oxen, and have some hurdles made 
for his sheep. He must also purchase a 
cart, plough, and set of harrows, at Sydney, 
where lie can get them belter adapted to fiis 
purposes than from England; then three 
oxen (if he can afford no more) and har- 
ncs.s. With these, and other necessary 
articles, he must proceed to his grant; and, 
until the enclosure alluded to is fenced off, 
or he becomes intimately acquainted with 
tlie country about his farm, he must tether 
the oxen during tbe night. When his hut 
is built, and stock-yard and hurdles made, 
let him bring home his sheep and cattle, 
with their increase, that have been upoq 
tliirds, but not before, if he wislies Xo avoid 
trouble, vexations, and losses. By the time 
his grant is selected, his first crop of wheat 
harvested, and the measures pointed out 
effected, it may be eighteen months or two 
years. During this interval his sheep and 
cattle will have increased ; he will have had 
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some return, from tlie sale of wool, without 
any adrances but the prime cost of his 
sheep; and he will probably, in point of 
property, be as good a man then iis when 
he landed. Upon this plan success is cer¬ 
tain and comparatively easy, if his land be 
good and well chosen. But the young set¬ 
tler must take care not to spend loo much 
in clearing for cultivation, before the in- 
crciLse of liis flocks justify it; for it is here, 
that he must look for his most certain re¬ 
turns. Cattle will soon be sold for their 
skins : and the production of grain, much 
beyond his own consumption will only an¬ 
swer to a capitalist who can afford to hold 
it for a market, unless the population at 
Syd iu‘v should increase considerably. The 
soil of A\istralia is generally poor: some 
rich patches are^found ou the banks of 
rivers and in more distant parts of the 
coast line. These, will i»ay to cultivate for 
a market, if one exist within a reasonable 
distance. Both the soil and the climate, 
however, as far as I have yet seen, appear 
favourable to fine wool, which I think will 
ever be the staple article of New South 
Wales. This wool is the only production 
from the soil that can render it a flourishing 
country ; and as the fine climate renders it 
healthy and an agreeable one to inhabit, 
there is no doubt but that population 
will increase in proportion to the quantity 
and quality of the soil that may be found 
in situations which offer facilities for trans¬ 
porting its productions to a remunerating 
market,” 

****** 
“The natives are a mild and harmless 
race of savages; and where any mischief has 
been done by them, the cause has generally 
arisen, I believe, in bad treatment by their 
white neighbours. Short as my residence 
has been here, I hav’C, perhaps, had more 
intercourse with these people, and more 
favourable opportunities of seeing what they 
really are, than any other person in the 
colony. My object has always been to con¬ 
ciliate them, to give them an interest in 
cultivating our friendship, and to afford 
them protection against any injuries or in¬ 
sults from the people on this cstahlislunent, 
or elsewhere, within my jurisdiction. They 
have usually been treated, in distant parts 
of the colony, as if they Iiad been dogs, and 
shot by convict-servants, at a distance from 
society, for tlie most trifling causes. ’ 

“ During a short residence at Port 
Stephens, in the month of J.intiarj', and 
before I returned to the neighbourhood of 
Sydney to bring the establishment hither, 
I was visited by a considerable tribe of the 
natives, who were very friendly and de¬ 
sirous of further acquaintance. I en¬ 
couraged this disposition, by giving them 
such imod as we bad, and also some tobacco, 


of which they arc excessively fond. I pre¬ 
sented to each man ;l tomahawk (or niugo, 
as they call it), which they prize above all 
things. Tliey arc exceedingly fond of his- 
riiit, bread, or flour, which they knead and 
bake in the ashe.s, in the same manner as 
they see our people do it; but the article 
of food which appears most delicious to 
them, is the boiled meal of Indian corn ; 
and next to it the corn rtuisted in the ashes, 
like chestnuts: of sugar, too, they are in¬ 
ordinately fond, as well as of every thing 
sweet. One of their greatest treats is to get 
an Indian hag that has had sugar in it; this 
they cut into pieces and boil in water. They 
drink this liquor till they soinetiuic.s be- 
eoinc intoxicated, and till they are faiily 
hlow'n out, like an ox in clover, and can 
take no more. 

“ Having, before I went to Sydney, dis¬ 
covered those things which were most to 
their taste, I took care to be well provided 
with them on my return here. Before I 
left Port Stephens, I intimated to them that 
I should soon return in a ‘ corhon’ (large) 
ship, with a ‘murry’ (great) plenty of white 
people, and murry toiisand things for them 
to eat. Upon this they set up a great shout, 
and expressed the same boisterous pleasure 
that schoolboys do when a holiday, or any 
very agreeable treat is promised by their 
master. They promised to get me * murry 
tousand bark.' ‘ Oh ’ plenty haik, massa.’ 

‘ Plenty black pellow, massa]: get plenty 
hark.’ ‘ Tree, pour, pive nangry’ (three, 
four, five days) make plenty bark for white 
pellow, massa.' ‘ Vou come hack toon?’ 
‘ We look out for corhon ship on corhon 
water,’ (the sea). ‘ We tee (see) massa.’ 
‘ We look out.’ ‘ We get it bark.’ After 
this .they chattered :iinong themselves, 
laughed incessantly, and appeared over¬ 
joyed at what was to come. I then gave 
them a sugar-bag with some sugar, and an 
iron pot to boil it in. 'Phey liore these off 
in triumph to their camp, a few rod.s only 
from my tent; and when their mess was 
prepared, they sent to inform me that they 
wisheil to have a ‘ corrobery’ (dance) if I 
would allow it. As soon as I signified to 
them that they might do what they pleased, 
they made an immense lire of drierl wood, 
and set their pot of sugar-bag by the side of 
it. I observed them all to retire to their 
camp for a short time; and when they re¬ 
turned, they had figured different parts of 
their bodies with pipeclay, in a very curi¬ 
ous and even handsome manner. ’Phey bad 
chalked straight lines from tlie ankle up the 
out.side of the thigh, which made them ap¬ 
pear, by fii'c-Iigbl, as if they had hussar 
pantaloons on. Their faces had been rubbed 
with red earth, like ochre; and Uieir breasts 
chalked with serpentine lines, interspersed 
with*dots, &c. They were perfectly naked, 
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as they always are; and in this state they 
began to corrrobery, or dance. 

“A man with a woman or two act as 
musicians, by striking two slicks together, 
and singing or bawling a song, which I can¬ 
not well describe to you ; it is chiefly in 
half tones, extending sometimes very high 
and loud, and then descending so low as 
almost to sink to nothing. The dance is 
exceedingly amusing, hnt the movement of 
the limbs is such as no European could 
perform : it is more like the limbs of a 
pasteboard harlequin, when set in motion 
by a string, than anything else I can think 
of. They sometimes change places from 
apparently indiscriminate positions, and 
then fall off in pairs ; and after this return, 
with increasing ardour, in a phalanx of 
four and five deep, keeping up the liarle- 
qniu-like motion altogether in the best time 
possible, .and making a noise with their lips 
like ‘ proo, proo, proowhicli changes 
successively to grunting, like the kangaroo, 
of which it is an imitation, and not much 
unlike that of a pig. Their eyes were all 
turned towards me; and when I laughed 
and appeared much pleased, they quickened 
their motion in phalanx, and raised the 
grunting in pi’oportion, till they were tired; 
and in an instant they turned their hacks 
and disunited, with a loud .shout, which 
gradually turned into a hearty laugh. 

‘ ‘When one tribe or district of natives either 
receives, or supposes it recciv'es, some in¬ 
jury from anotlier, a challenge is sent, but 
from what authority, or of what kind, no 
one appears to know. If I inquire, they 
either do not know, or they will not inform 
me. They meet on an appointed day ; at 
first a good deal of parley takes place, in 
tone.s of defiance : they menace each other 
with their spears, and by flourishing their 
short clnhs (waddys), stamping with their 
feel; they then retire again, then come to 
close quarters, pushing each other about, 
tones of defiance becoming more violent, 
till at last they are worked up to a state of 
fury, like demons, calling or bawlinar out, 

‘ Wor, wor,' (burring and dwelling upon 
the r), and fall to w’ith their waddys upon 
each other’s licads, which are voluntarily 
held forward to receive alternately Mows 
that would fell an ox, till one or more falls, 
or is disabled, which occasions a terrible 
shout or yell in token of victory. After 
some hard fighting, they sometimes retire a 
little, flonrish their clubs in the air, with 
loud menacing tones and violent gestures ; 
they then fall to again till they are tired, 
when they quietly disperse with their heads 
broken and bleeding : they seldom kill each 
other. The spears are not alwaj'S used upon 
such occasions, although they carry them to 
the fight, and manmnvre with them. Their 
skulls are generally found to be m'uch 
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thicker than those of Europeans ; were this 
not the case, they would be crashed in by 
the fust blow from such a weapon as their 
waddy is ; it is formed like a large kitchen 
poker, and nearly ns heavy, only much 
shorter in the handle. The iron-bark wood, 
of which it is made, is very hard, and nearly 
as lieavy as iron. 

“ Their food consists of fish when near the 
coasts, but when in the woods, ^of opos¬ 
sums, bandicots, and almost any animal 
they can catch, and also a kind of grab 
which they find in decayed wood; some¬ 
times they spear a kangaroo. 

“ Tlicy roast all the fish and animals on the 
ashes, skin and all, just as they catch them. 
When it is pretty well done, they divide it 
amongst themselves by tearing it with their 
te.eth and fingers ; and, ex(|gpting the bones, 
they devour every part, including the en¬ 
trails.” 

* « * * « 

‘ ‘ They are remarkably fond of their chil¬ 
dren, and when the parents die, the children 
are adopted by the unmarried men and 
women, and taken the greatest care of. They 
are exceedingly kind and generous towards 
each other; if I give tobacco or anything 
else to any man, it is divided with the first 
lie meets without being asked for it. They^ 
go up the lai'gest and tallest trees with great 
facility, by means of notches made with their 
tomahawks, to cut opossums out of them, 
or to procure wild honey, which is depo¬ 
sited there by a small bee, not larger than a 
conimon fly. 

“ Their quickness is astonishing, and they 
throw the spear at the distance of forty 
yards witli the greatest precision and force. 

I have frequently seen them kill birds, either 
by throwing stones from the hand, or by 
spears. They sleep before their fires fre¬ 
quently in a circle, with their heads upon 
each other’s hips, without any covering in 
summer; but in winter, or rainy weather, 
they cut large sheets of bark, which they 
either sleep under, or set up in the shape of 
a half cone, supported by sticks at diflerent 
angles.” 

' * * * * * 

“ They are a cheerful, merry, and good- 
natured people, and very honest into the 
bargain. They will take letters or parcels 
from hence to Newcastle (alrout forty 
miles), for Sydney. They would as soon 
part with their lives, as a letter or parcel 
with whicli they are entrusted, upon the 
safe delivery of whicli you may therefore 
certainly calculate; but as they are great 
gossips, they will occasionally stop with 
their neighbours if they fail in with them, 
unless they are tied to return by an ap¬ 
pointed time.” 

Customs and Characteristics of the JVatiws. 

“ In speaking of the customs, I ought to 
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have said, that when any of their relations 
die, they show respect for their memories 
by plastering their heads and faces all over 
with pipe-clay, which remains till it falls o(f 
of itself. The gins also burn the front of 
the thigh severely, and bind the wound up 
with thin stripes of bark. 'Phis is putting 
themselves in nimirning. We put on black ; 
they put on white ; so that it is black and 
white in both cases. I have frc(iuently seen 
this ; and on inquiring who is dead, I am 
always answered, in a mournful tone of 
voice, ‘ Dat pather (father) belonging me.’ 

‘ Dat piccaninny (child) belonging toparder 
or inainiiiee.' When they are sick, and 
yon ask what is the matter with them, they 
ansvver, ‘ Oh ! dat dable, dat dable which 
me.ms that the devil or some evil spirit has 
visited them. 

“ I cannot learn, precisely, whether they 
worship any (Jod or not; but they are firm 
in their belief that their dead friends go to 
another country; and that they are turm'd 
into white men, and return here again. Tliis 
is, as near as can be, the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration. The iilca iiinst either be, origi¬ 
nal with them, or else arises from some for¬ 
mer vague notion concerning a resurrection, 
wliich has grown into its present shape, since 
\ the Europeans came amongst them. The 
present race can give no further account of 
its origin than I can. 

“ They have no idea of nnmhors beyond 
five, which are reckoned by tiie lingers. When 
they wish to express a number, they hold up 
so many iingcr.s : beyond five they say, 
‘miirry tousand,’ (many thousands). 

“ They arc excessively fond of any part of 
the dress of white people. Sometimes I see 
them with an old hat on : sometimes with a 
pair of old shoos, or only one: frequently 
with an old jacket and hat, witliout trowsers : 
or, in short, with any garment, or piece of 
a garment, that they can get. You may ima¬ 
gine how much laughter is excited amongst 
us, at times, by these grotesque-looking fi¬ 
gures. 


Sod 

“ One of the highest honours that can’be 
conferred on them is to make them con¬ 
stables, and to give them a staff. That the 
honour may not he too cheap, I have made 
only two. They never ap(iear hut with their 
staves of office under their arms, and it is be¬ 
yond measure ndieiilons to observe the con¬ 
sequence lliey assume amongst their own 
people. 

“ Hear a conversation which one of my 
sable poHeoinen, alias ‘ /i/ne.l f/uard,’ held 
with me some time .since. ‘ Massii, pose 

black pellow crammer (steal den 1 ketch it 
you know. Pose dat go in bush, I look out; 

I find it; 1 liring it back; I nnirry cooler 
(angry) ; I gib it wiiddy, (club,) and pul it 
ill watch-house you know; I make it know 
what he ’boat; dat no craaiitier 'gain massa ; 
hacl I like anoder black pellow. I tit down 
(stay) here always; dis my place; you my 
iii.issii, you know; I make black pellow 
work ; I make it work; he no gammon nie, 
massa.’ 

“ Soon after this harangue th(‘ doclor was 
going from oiircainp to the village, which is 
called by its native name, Cariabean. It 
was nearly dark, and Mr. Ileppie, the black 
constable, (for that is his name) called uiil 
in a thundering voice, ‘ Who come dare?' 
‘ A friend,’ was the answer. ‘ (), muny 
goot,’ says Mr. Ileppie. ‘ Pose dat black 
pellow, I laid, dable what he do dare ? Wliy 
for he Icahc black ramp when dark ? tit (sit) 
down. Don I put it in watch-house you 
know, and take itmassawhen iirokah (sun) 
jump up.’ ‘That is very right, Heppie,' 
was the answer, with a hearty laugh at the 
end of it.” 

* * # * 

IVo shall assuredly turn to the hook 
again; but we cannot part with it for 
the present without strongly rcconi- 
nicnding it to our readers as one of the 
most attractive of the many volumes 
upon emigration and New Holland. 


FINE ARTS. 


The public have been so long abused 
by tjuackeries of all sorts, that we cannot 
omit the particular.s of an expose which 
has taken place in consequence of a 
quarrel between two engravers. The 
controversy is interesting on account of 
the extent to wliich the public have 
been deceived by a false estimate of 
works of art. Thousands of prints of 
the most expensive kind, the suppost'd 
works of esteemed artists, decorate the 
albums of the last few years: with a 


few exceptions, perhaps none, the owners 
may now erase the name of the engraver, 
or add “ and company.” We shall en¬ 
deavour to coinpre.ss, as much as pos¬ 
sible, our account of the matter at issue 
between Mr. Duncan and Mr. (1. Rolls. 

Mr. Duncan wrote a letter to the pa¬ 
pers, accusing Mr. C. Rolls of putting 
his name to the plate of “ The Orphans,” 
in the Remetnhravcer, whereas Duncan 
was the real engraver, and the plate only 
found its way—in consequence of the 
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bankruptcy of Mr. Sharpe, for whom it 
was engraved—^into Mr. Rolls's posses¬ 
sion. 

Mr. Rolls answers, by telling Mr. 
Duncan that he went all over the work 
again before he did so; that even Mr. 
Duncan was assisted in the plate by a 
Mr. Oodden; and Mr. Rolls insinuates 
broadly that Mr. Duncan is not a good 
engraver, but that Mr. Rolls is one of 
established reputation. 

Mr. Duncan replies, and the LUerary 
Gazette account of the matter is already 
composed to our hand. The editor says, 

Duncan versus Rolls, 

We liavc received a letter from Mr Dun¬ 
can, addressed to Mr. Rolls, which wc must 
decline inserting; both on account of its 
length, and because we fancy our readers 
have had nearly enough of the controversy 
between these gentlemen. We will, how¬ 
ever. briefly state, that Mr. Duncan quotes 
the following passages in Icttens to him from 
Mr. Rolls, respecting the little plate which 
has occasioned so much disturbance; 

Mr. Sharpe brought the j)late to me for 
some trifling alteration to save time, but 
from no doubt of your capability. I was 
naturally led to detain the plate, to indemnify 
myself for my very heavy losses on that 
occasion.” 

” The publisher has affixed niy name with¬ 
out my wish or consent.” 

I Mr. Duncan allows that Mr Godden etch¬ 
ed the hack ground to “ The Orphans; ” 


hut adds that Mr. Rolls invariably applies to 
the same artist for similar assistance; and 
that he has recourse to Mr. Wilinore to 
finish what Mr. Godden has begun ; to Mr. 
Godden again, to put in the dry-point; to 
Mr. Goodyear, for the faces; to Mr. Ed¬ 
wards, to iinisli generally ; if there he ahorse 
or other animal in the picture, to Mr. Webb 
for that;—and that, in more than one in¬ 
stance, Mr. Rolls lias employed even Mr. 
Duncan liimself to engrave the faces for him. 
—Mr. Duncan also asks why, if Mr. Rolls 
were not conscious that he was doing wrong, 
he did not applv, as is the invariable custom, 
to the painter (Mr. Gill), for his opinion of 
the plate 

Thus we find that the engravers of 
“ reputation ” merely see that a parcel 
of operatives do their duty, in the same 
way that a master who builds for 
himself a house looks after his carpen¬ 
ters, bricklayers, stonemasons, plumbers, 
painters, and paperhangers; and that 
when wc are admiring a plate by any 
master-manufacturer of engravings, we 
ought to divide oiir approbation among 
dry-pointers, face-makers, background- 
etchers, animal engravers, and heaven ^ 
knows how many more underlings; while 
the man of “reputation" is to he looked 
u^ion as having only “ gone over the 
work,” put his name to the plate, and 
claimed the merit. Wc confess that we 
feel inclined to throw our album behind 
the fire. 




GOD PttJESERVE THE KING. Written hy 
Susannah Strickland; composed hy 
E. Cruse. London : Green. 

A SONG which will, in all probability, 
be sung from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, composed in G., and well ar¬ 
ranged with chorus for four voices. We 
must give the words, which, it is proper to 
mention, first appeared in the Athenoeum. 
Foaming o’er the crystal cup. 

Like a spirit on the wing; 

See, the red wine flashes up, 

Whilst with loyal zeal we sing, 

God preserve our noble King I 
Sovereign of these favour’d isles ! 

Grant him, Heaven, a glorious reign, 
Happy in lus people's smiles, 

May he long their rights maintain, 

Till echo round the land shall fling, 

God preserve our noble King! ‘ 


Whilst Freedom’s banner o’er us waves, 
Shedding light and life around, 

And a thousand heroes’ graves 
Consecrate our native ground-— 

May united voicc.s sing, 

God preiierve our noble King ! 

Bless him in his people’s love! 

Bless him in his royal mate ! 

Bless him in the realms above! 

And, when death shall change his state. 
May his spirit upward spring. 

And God for ever bless the King ! 

THE PRIDE OF THE VILLAGE. Written 

and composed hy J, Green. 

A PRETTY bolero ballad, in the key of 
G ; a touching simple melody, which 
sings well and is easily performed. By 
the by, musical works almost belong to 
the pictorial branch of fine arts; for 
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many are—and this is among them— 
embellished with respectable and ap¬ 
propriate sketches in lithography. 

green’s hints on the Spanish 
GUITAR.; being a preparatory tutor 
J'or that instrument, on an entire new 
plan. London: J. Green. 

The guitar has generally been con¬ 
sidered an instrument of diificult ma¬ 
nagement, and few have attained any 
thing like perfection in the study or ex¬ 
ecution of its beauties. Mr. Green at¬ 
tributes this to the mode of teaching, 
and presents ua with simple instructions 
for learning to perforin in a short time 
many accompaniments to popular songs ; 
he even assures us, and from a glance 
at his rules we think it not unlikely, that 
an hour’s practice, with earnest applica¬ 
tion, would enable a student to accom¬ 
pany any song belonging to his class A. 
We cordially recommend his hints to the 
attention of our readers, who will find 
immediate advantage in the study of a 
most enclianting instrument for accom¬ 
panying the female voice. The plan of 
'commencing with a class of music which 
requires but one finger, as class A; and 
proceeding to class li, which requires 
two, and so on,'completely simplifies 
the otherwise dishearteningdifficukies of 
the player; and we might ask in these 
musical days, now that w'C have learned 
something ourselves, what lady of taste 


would not play the guitar ? and if she 
he.sitate, after seeing Mr. Green’s hints, 
we shall give her up. There is another 
feature deserving a word of notice : the 
songs present for the choice of the stu¬ 
dent five different lines for accompani¬ 
ment, from the most touching and 
simple to the most scientific and ef¬ 
fective. 

1. ADIEU TO DEAR CAMBRIA ; tt Sulludf 
written by Miss M. 6’. laUierence. 

2. FROM SLUMBER LIGHT ,' O Jialladf 
written and compjsed by F. E- Lacey• 

3. THE denounced; a Ballad,^written 
by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson; com^ 
posed by C. IL Purday, 

London: Z. T. Purday, late Hodsoll. 

The first of these is an original WeLsh 
melody, with an arrangement for the 
voice and guitar, by John Parry, than 
whom there is not a more industrious 
caterer in the musical world; though 
most of his efforts are directed to hashes 
and made dishes, in which he has an 
excellent taste. The melody is pretty 
good, the arrangement, better. 

The second has nothing striking 
to recommend it, though it may form 
one of the respectable hundreds that are 
published within the year. 

The last is a pretty serious ballad; 
and, in some singers'^ hands, would be 
very effective. 




COSTUME OF PARIS. 

All Parisian correspondents, of what¬ 
ever party they may be, agree in affirm¬ 
ing ttiat the French capital is now a 
melancholy place, with neither gay nor 
courtly parties to enliven it; there are 
no longer brilliant soirees or balls, such 
as celebrated the arrival of the Neapo¬ 
litan royal family, or the taking of 
Algiers. Although there is no court, it 
might be supposed that the assemblies 
of the great, the rich, and the powerful, 
would still be glittering and gay as ever; 
this is a mistake, for there are at present 
no such parties in Paris. To the soirees 
and dinners of the ministers of the day, 
rush a crowd of rude clamourers—all 
mal-content with what they have got, 

TOL. II. 


and solicitous for more profit or ad¬ 
vancement; these folk make their ap¬ 
pearance in rusty coats, thick shoes, 
villanoiis stockings, and with the tri¬ 
coloured cockade dangling at their but¬ 
ton-holes; they talk loud, and strain 
their voices to outshout each other in 
all sorts of accents—Picard, Gascon, 
Normand, and even Bas Breton. How 
can an elegant woman receive such 
guests, or invite other elegant women 
to meet them The lady of the man¬ 
sion either sits retired in her little bou¬ 
doir, or if forced to appear, out of a 
duty of good citizenship, after bowing 
in a distrait manner to those that ad¬ 
dress her, and listening to a few meta¬ 
physical quarrels or commercial dfis- 
cussioDs, she complains of fatigue, of 

S u 
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irritation of the nerves, and early flies 
from a scene so uncongenial to woman’s 
charms and woman’s influence. That 
a country may be well governed by rude 
inelegant men is most true, witli that 
■we have nought to do; but parties and 
amusements are not the taste of the day 
—fashion mourns—beauty complains—■ 
and if the orthodox and excellent saying 
of that worthy Greek, Themistocles, be 
indeed followed in these degenerate 
days—of “ I govern Greece—^my wife 
governs me,” &c., Paris will yet see 
better days, for all the beautiful women 
must, imself-defencc, become anti-revo¬ 
lutionists. 

Meantime, Paris is reduced to become 
the great workshop of the modes for 
more favoured countries ; her inventions 
ate as elegant and fresh as ever, al¬ 
though there is no one to display them 
in any place but the play or opera, and 
the review of the National Guard. 

To begin with the highest. On the 
11th of November, the king, queen, and 
all the royal family visited the opera. 
The queen wore a white satin hat, of 
the most simple form, ornamented with 
plumes, half white and half amaranth 
colour; they were arranged both within 
the front and over the crown. Made¬ 
moiselle wore a blue hat with white 
plumes. The dresses of both were plain 
white muslin. The two younger prin¬ 
cesses wore hats of rose-coloured satin, 
ornamented with bouquets of the ends 
of marabouts, mixed with green foliage; 
their dresses were black velvet. Under 
all these hats was placed, quite close to 
the checks, a quilling of blonde. 

There is no alteration in the form of 
hats; they are chiefly round, tied under 
the chin with ribbon, or cut slanting 
and placed a little on one side, with 
quilling of net or blonde brought a good 
deal forward on the cheeks. Two-thirds 
of the winter bonnets have demi-veils; 
the most novel and recherchv manner of 
affixing these graceful accessories to 
walking-dress, is to let them fall low 
on one side, while on the other the 
deep blonde is carried up and trimmed 
among the fans and other ornaments of 
the bonnet. Demi-veils are of white 
blonde for carriage, and of black for 
walking costume. Plush of various co¬ 
lours, black velvet and satin, are the 
usual materials for hats and bonnets. 
Green plush, lined with white velyet, 
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white satin, or white plush, and trimmed 
with white plumes and white blonde, 
is in favour for carriage bonnets. Green 
velvet, lined with black velvet, and 
trimmed with rich black satin ribbon, 
figured with green patterns, and wholly 
green on the reverse, are admired. A 
bandeau often passes from one temple 
to the other, trimmed with blonde, so 
deep, that it has almost the ajmearance 
of an under bonnet. Some hats are 
made of granite-coloured velvet, lined 
with the same, and trimmed ■with blonde, 
ribbon, and plumes, all black. Close 
morning bonnets of dark-coloured satin, 
surrounded by & fichu of blonde quilling 
or tufted silk, are often seen in walking 
costume. Haiti blue plush, lined with 
black velvet, with blue strings and black 
hows and plumes, was admired, made 
into a morning bonnet. All black hats 
are lined with blue, lilac, rose, or white 
plush or satin. When the outside is 
coloured, plush or velvet, the colours in 
reque.st, are all hues of red-brown, from 
deep granite to rose-juhenne, shades of 
red-purple, from amaranth to violet, and 
from pistachio-green to moss-green. 
These coloured hats are lined with white 
plush for carriage costume, with the 
same material or wdth black velvet, when 
worn for walking. Satin brocade rib¬ 
bons are still more general than brocaded 
velvet and satin; some ribbons are 
slightly fringed; the most beautiful are 
half black and the other half some 
bright, shot colour, with a root or sea¬ 
weed pattern running between the two 
shades—the material is wholly satin. 
Others are black satin, bronzed with 
green, and figured with a rich pattern, 
the reverse is of a bright colour. 

Dress hats are of figured velvet, gra¬ 
nite or scabious colour, with white or 
pink feathers. Berre.ts are of light blue 
crape,with five marabouts, placed in rays, 
likewise simple round hats of em¬ 
broidered crape. A hat of rose-figured 
velvet was placed very far back on the 
head, and the hairbrought forw'ard round 
the face in exceeding large hows; be¬ 
tween every bow of hair a knot of 
rose gauze-ribbons, sharply cut, is fas¬ 
tened with a rich agraffe pin, two long 
rose-coloured plumes wave back ; this is 
a most novel and becoming head-dress 
to ladies possessing a profusion of dark 
hair. Green velvet and black velvet 
to^es and berrets are fashionable; tw» 
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pieces are plaited into the form of a 
fan, one placed high on the right side, 
the other low on the left; three un¬ 
equal plumes fill up the middle space.* 

The hair is dressed with bands on the 
brow; bows high in front, with large 
tufts of broad cut ribbons and garlands 
of minute flowers. Combs are either of 
enamel or tortoise-shell, enormously 
high, in order to ornament the back of 
the head, since fashion chooses to reverse 
the natural growth of a fine head of 
hair. These combs are sometimes fan¬ 
tastically cut into the shape of urns of 
flowers, or far more elegantly, into large 
acanthus-leaves. A rich bracelet is 
sometimes clasped round the base of the 
high bows of hair, and forms a novel and 
elegant ornament. 

In Paris, cloaks are made of every 
kind of gaudy stripe and plaid from 
figured velvet to merinos: the most 
established form is that of a deep 
full cape over a very full cloak, both 
simply gathered round the throat, 
having the exact appearance of a 
»short petticoat over a long one, tied 
round the neck: a truly elegant pelerine 
cape has, however, been just invented,f 
and will, with all elegant women, suc¬ 
ceed the disguising full cape. Gras de 
Naples and g-ros des Indus cloaks are 
lined with plush, and exquisitely em¬ 
broidered for carriage and opera dress. 
Pelisses are of a material called gros 
d’hiver, likewise of bronzed satin of 
various shades of green and black, and 
green and brown. They are made to 
fit the shape exactly, and worn with 
chinchilla fur trimming, and a chinchilla 
boa, or with a long black velvet pelerine 
that reaches to the feet. Boas are on the 
decline among the higher orders, un¬ 
less they are very large and made of 
costly or uncommon fur. Pelisses are 
closed from the throat to the feet with 
oblong gold buttons increasing in size 
as they descend. Deep epaulettes often 
fall as low as a half-sleeve, and being 
continued behind, meet at the hack of 
the belt, under a bow ; they are trimmed 
with fur, or fancy fringe; we ought to 
hint that this fashion is better calculated 
to conceal a defective form than to 
adorn a fine one. We must note here, 
that velvet pelisses, so long excluded 
from fashionable attire, promise to be 


univepally worn this winter, particu¬ 
larly in the colours of granite and sca¬ 
bious. 

In morning dresses, black gras de Na^ 
pies, or iron-gray, arc much worn. For 
receiving morniiig visits, a dress of iron- 
gray gras de Naples, an embroidered 
muslin canezou; enamelled chain sus¬ 
taining a gold watch; a cap of dentcUe 
Anglaise (Bedford, or Honiton lace); 
hair dressed iu largo bows, high over 
the brow ; pink or lilac gros de Na-> 
pies apron, with large pockets scol- 
lopped or worked; plaidcd collerctte, 
and pale gray morocco shoes, is a fa¬ 
vourite costume. For half dinner~dres,s, 
emerald green gros des hides ; the cor¬ 
sage folded to the ceiuUire, a rather high 
chemisette, a belt of cut velvet, on satin, 
the ground of which corresponds to the 
colour of the dress. For ball-dress, a 
robe of sulphur-yellow crape, bordered 
at the knees with five narrow rouleaus 
of satin of the same. The corsage robes 
to the belt, turning back with satin cut 
into dents. Long sleeves of yellow 
crape. Bracelets and necklace of cameos 
in cut coral. Hat of tulle, ornamented 
with blonde and bunches en grajipe, of 
very minute red flowers. Scarf of 
white blonde, and black satin shoes. 

In sleeves there are many varieties of 
form, hut no alteration in size, some are 
cut slojiing from the wrist to the shoul¬ 
der, and some equally full to the micUUe 
of the lower arm. The sleeves « la 
Donna Maria arc as universally worn 
in full dress as last year, hut never made 
of a heavy material. 

In morning or half-dress, the skirts 
are wholly without trimming; in full 
dress, blonde shell flounces, knots of rib¬ 
bons, points trimmed with blonde, and 
rouleaus arc usual. Likewise embroid¬ 
ery in silk and wool on crape or muslin. 

Figured and striped merinos, chuli, 
shot satin, cachemerine, witli coloured 
flowers worked or wove, arc the greatest 
novelties. 

The favourite silks are levantines and 
soft gros de Naples, shot with violet and 
green, green and rose-julienne, mauve 
and blue, and bronzed black. 

Belts cut to the corsage are admired ; 
the material is of velvet, figured on silk 
or satin. 

The most favourite ornaments are 


* See Dinner Dress, See the Plate, Opera Dress. 
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now of engraved cornelian, or coral set 
in large cameos. 

Jja Duchessc de Dino, who does the 
honours of Prince Talleyrand’s house 
in London, and is considered the leader 
of French fashion, was likewise dis¬ 
tinguished among many beautiful fe¬ 
males at the celebrated congress of 
Vienna. She is of a brown com])]exion, 
with large dark eyes, and extremely 
piquant. 

Candelabras of a new and elegant 
taste have lately been invented. They 
are of bronze, about two feet high. 
The branches are supported by a gilt 
swan, which holds in its bill caskets 
suspended by chains for the pur]) 0 .se of 
burning perfumes. ’J’hose who are most 
rccherchi^e in the arrangement of the 
table, place alternately with the salt-cel¬ 
lars, crystal vases in the form of gourds, 
beautifully cut in squares, which are 
alternately opake and polished; these 
are filled with spices, as nutmeg, cinna¬ 
mon, mace and vanilla, finely powdered ; 
sometimes the names of the spices are 
lettered on a gold fillet. 

DINNER DRESS. 

Hat of scabious-coloured velvet— 
the front of which is cut in three irre¬ 
gular divisions, and very tastefully 
formed. It rises high on the right side; 
and in the front, where it is lower, is 
placed a bouquet of pink ostrich feathers; 
it is likewise ornamented with very 
broad cut ribbons of pink striped gauze. 
Dress of granite coloured satin, arranged 
in rich folds over the bosom, where they 
fasten in the centre under a large en¬ 
amelled jewel. The herret sleeves are 
smaller than of late. Rich blonde sleeves, 
a la Donna Maria, fall over them about 
an ell deep at the back of the arm, but 
they open in the front, and fasten under 
a very large bow on the top of each 
shoulder. The petticoat is trimmed 
with a deep fall of blonde, which sur¬ 
rounds the skirt at the height of the 
knees, excepting on the left side, where 
both ends are brought up to the belt, 
and fasten beneath it. Shorter wai.sts 
are talked of, hut the corsafre of this, 
which is taken from one of the Duchess 
de Dino's evening dresses, is rather 
longer than usual. White kid shoes and 
gloves; the gloves fringed or vandyked 
at the elbow. 
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OPERA DRESS. 

Hair u la Chinoise, hut more becom¬ 
ingly arranged than of late. Two large 
bows are brought very forward, and three 
tufts of blue and white gauze ribbon 
about six inches in width, are put be¬ 
tween the bows of hair. A high van- 
dyked comb, enamelled %vith blue and 
silver, is placed at the hack of the head; 
and a halt-garland of minute forget-me- 
nots, very thick and close, and made of 
clusters of blue and silver flowers, al¬ 
ternately placed, is put low on the leR 
brow; the ends are fastened between 
the hows of hair. Dress of white gros 
(ics Indes, made d la uierge, and trimmed 
with a narrow scolloping of fine British 
lace, which stands up round the bosom. 
As there is no trimming on the shoul¬ 
ders, the herret sleeves are very large, 
full, and long. A ruche of floss tufts, 
alternately blue and wliite, surrounds 
tlie dress at the knees. The opera cloak 
is pale blue gros de I^aplcs, lined with 
geranium-coloured plush;—it is ele¬ 
gantly embroidered with blue silk, broad 
braiding, and white floss-silk leaves-' 
The collar stands up in high Vandykes ; 
and the deep cape is cut in an entire nevr 
fashion. As great a variety of new 
shades of blue are making their appear¬ 
ance in fashionable dress as there were 
last year of green hues. 

t’ARUlAGE DRESS. 

Hat of purple plush lined with white 
plush. Shot satin-ribbons ; rose-colour 
on the surface of the ribbon, and purple 
within. Demi-veil of white blonde. 

Pelisse of rose-coloured du cape, shot 
with amaranth. The arrangement of 
the ermine fur on this dress is new and 
peculiar, and will succeed the boa tip¬ 
pets in the depth of the winter. The 
ermine cape meets the belt in a point, 
and the trimmings are nearly pointed at 
the belt, and gradually widen in de¬ 
scending : thus the disguising effect to 
the figure of the large fur pelerines is 
avoided. 

WALKING DRESS. 

Hat of wood-brown velvet, with fea¬ 
thers of the same colour; the hat is 
lined with buff satin and trimmed with 
geranium-coloured ribbons, striped i 
mille rapes with buff. Ruche of net 

S uilled on the bonnet-strings, and a 
eep ruche round the hat. Dress of 
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^ood-brown satin, with double falling 
collar and deep epaulettes, which are 
continued over the back and meet under 
a bow at the belt. The skirt has four 
small tucks at the knees: beneath these 
is a trimming of sable fur; the collars 
and epaulettes are likewise edged with 
fur. The sleeves are full to the wrist, 
and are finished by vandyked cuffs, 
and figured velvet and satin bands to 
match the colour of the dress; the belt 
is of the Same materials. Wood-brown 
prunella boots. 

The fashionable colqurs are, all shades 
of red-brown from granite to maroon. 
Coulcur de hois (wood-brown), noisette 
(nut-brown), violet, amaranth, many 
new shades of full blue, emerald green 
and moss-green. A great variety of hues 
are daily produced in shot silks and 
satins. A rich bronzed green satin pro¬ 
mises to be in favour as the winter ad¬ 
vances. 

EVKNINO DRESS. 

Black velvet toque —the ends fringed 
with silver. Dress of figured cachme- 
rine. Fringe of black feathers round the 
epaulettes and hem of the skirt. 

BALL DRESS. 

Hat of ruby-coloured velvet, "with 
white ostrich feathers ; a scarf of gold 
gauze is tied round the crown—the ends 
hang down with deep gold fringes on 
one shoulder. Dress of white satin shot 
with mauve (mallow colour); blonde 
gauze long sleeves; and a deep fall of 


blonde round the bust: at the knees the 
skirt is surrounded by a wreath of mara¬ 
bouts. Violet satin cloak, lincrl with 
white silk. The capes and cloak are 
embroidered with a rich pattern of black 
velvet leaves, cut out and worked on the 
cloak. 


Nattiral flowers are now imitated so 
closely, by a newly-in vented composi¬ 
tion, as almost to deceive the botanist, 
and far surpass the most finished French 
flowers. They arc durable, will bear 
the heat of a crowded room, and are 
lighter than natural flowers, being 
mounted on clastic stalks. Some few 
ladies of high rank, whose taste and ele¬ 
gance of mind lead them to adorn them¬ 
selves with flowers whose hues and ap¬ 
pearance have the delicacy of nature— 
without exaggeration—have alone adopt¬ 
ed these beautiful novelties, which are 
not yet generally known as accessory to 
the toilet. White and blush roses, 
tubo-roses, camellias, jonquils, and pas¬ 
sion-flowers, are peculiarly beautiful in 
this composition. 

Nearly all the newspapers have said 
that hoops would be I'caumed at court; 
we can assure our readers that the pro- 
j)osal was never for an instant enter¬ 
tained. 

Her majesty’s patronage of the bro¬ 
cade silk in various patterns has given 
an impetus to the trade of Spitalflclds, 
and. it is anticipated that little else will 
be seen at the drawing-room. 


Cfje IBontijIi? Cfironicle 

0/ important events at Home and Abroad. 


His Majesty opened the Parliament 
on Tue.sdav the 2d of November, and 
delivered the following speech from the 
throne: 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is with great satisfaction that I meet 
you in Parliament, and that I am enabled, 
in the present conjuncture, to recur to your 
advice. 

“ Since the dissolution of the late Parlia¬ 
ment, events of deep interest and importance 
have occurred on the Continent of Europe. 

“ The elder branch of the House of Bour¬ 
bon no longer reigns in France, and the 
Duke of Orleans has been called to the 
throne by the title of ‘ King of the French.’ 


“ Having received from the new Sovereign 
a declaration of hi.s earnest desire to culti¬ 
vate the good understanding, and to main¬ 
tain inviolate all the engagements subsisting 
with this country, I did not hesitate to con¬ 
tinue my diplomatic relations and friendly 
intercourse with tlie French Court. 

“ I liave witnessed with deep regret the 
state of affairs in the Low Countries. I 
lament that the enlightened Administration 
of the King should not have preserved his 
dominions from revolt, and that the wise 
and prudent measure of submitting the de¬ 
sires and complaints of liis people to the deli- 
boralions of an extraordinary meeting of the 
States-General, should have led to qo satis¬ 
factory result. _ 
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“lam endeavour ing'to concert with my 
Allies, to devise such means of restoring 
tranquillity as may be compatible with the 
welfare and good government of the Nether¬ 
lands, and with the future security of other 
States, 

“ Appearances of tumult and disorder 
have produced uneasii\ess in different parts 
ot Europe; but the assurances of a fiiendly 
disposition which I continue to receive from 
all Foreign Powers, justify the expectation 
that I shall be enabled to preserve for my 
people the blessings of peace. 

“ Impressed at all times with the neces¬ 
sity of respecting tlie faith of national en¬ 
gagements, I am persuaded that my de¬ 
termination to maintain, in conjunction 
with my Allies, those goneial Treaties by 
which the p(ditical system of Europe has 
been established, wdl offer the best security 
for the rep«)se of the v'orld. 

“ I have not yet accredited my Ambas¬ 
sador to the court of Lisbon ; but the Por¬ 
tuguese government having determined to 
perform a great act of justice and humanity 
bv the giant of a general amnesty, I think 
that the time may shortly arrive when the 
inlere.its of my subjects will demand a re¬ 
newal of those relations which had so long 
existed between the two countries. 

“ I am impelled by' the deep solicitude 
which I feel for the welfare of my peo[de, 
to recommend to your immediate considera- 
-tioii the provisions which it may be advisa* 
ble to make for the exercise of the royal au¬ 
thority in case that it should please iVliuighty 
(Jod to terminate my life before mj' suc¬ 
cessor shall have arrived at years of matu¬ 
rity. 

“ I shall be prepared to concur with you 
in the adoption of those measures which 
may appear best calculated to maintain un¬ 
impaired the stability and dignity of the 
Crown, and thereby to strengthen the secu¬ 
rities by which the civil and religious liber¬ 
ties of iny people are guarded. 

“ Gentlemen qf the House of Commons, 

“ I have ordered the estimate for those 
services of the piesent year, for which the 
last Parliament did not fully provide, to he 
forthwith laid before you. The estimates 
for the cn-suing year will he prepared with 
that strict regard to economy which 1 am 
determined to enforce in every branch of 
the public expenditure. 

“ By the demise of my lamented brother, 
the late King, the Civil List revenue has 
expired. 

“ I place, without reserve, at your dispo¬ 
sal, my interests in the hereditary revenues, 
in those funds which may be derived from 
any Droits of the Crown or Admiralty, from 
the We,st India Duties, or from any ca.sual 
revenues, either in my foreign possessidna 
or in the United Kingdom. 


“ In surrendering to you my in 

the revenues, which have in former settle¬ 
ments of the Civil List been reserved to ^ 
Crown, I rejoice in the opportunity _ of 
evincing my entire reliance on your dutiful 
attachment, and my confidence that you 
will cheerfully provide all that may be ne¬ 
cessary for the support of the Civil Govern¬ 
ment, and the honour and dignity of my 
Crown. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ I deeply lament that, in some flistricts 
of the country, the property of my subjects 
has been endangered by combinations for 
the destruction of machinery, and that se¬ 
rious losses have been sustained through the 
acts of wicked incendiaries. 

“ I cannot view without grief and^ndlg- 
nation the efforts which arc industriously 
made to excite among my people a spirit of 
discontent and disaffection, and to disturb 
the concord which happily prevails hetiveen 
those parts of my dominions, the union of 
which is essential to their common strength 
and common happiness. 

“ I am determined to exert to the utmost 
of my power, all the means which the law 
and the constitution have placed at ray dis¬ 
posal, for the punishment of sedition, and 
for the prompt suppression of outrage and 
disorder. 

“ Amidst all the difficulties of the pre¬ 
sent conjuncture, I refiect with the highest 
satisfaction on the loyalty and affectionate 
attachment of the great body of my people. 

“ I am confident that they justly appre¬ 
ciate the full advantage of that happy form 
of government under which, through the 
favour of Divine Providence, this country 
has enjoyed for a long succession of years, 
a greater share of internal peace, of com¬ 
mercial prosperity, of true liberty, of all 
that constitutes social happiness, than has 
fallen to the lot of any other country of the 
world. 

“ It is the great object of my life to pre¬ 
serve these blessings to my people, and to 
transmit them unimpaired to posterity; 
and I am animated in tlie discharge of the 
sacred duty which is committed to me, 
by the firmest reliance on the wisdoiQ of 
Parliament, and on the cordial support pf 
my faithful and loyal subjects.” 

What beyond this any real friend of 
the country could desire we are unable 
to define; but that there were many in 
both houses whom it did not please, and 
whom we may believe noUiing that 
emanated from the crown could please, is 
certain. Wiser heads, perhaps, than ours, 
discovered wars and rumours of wars in 
every peaceable pari^aph; there were 
not wanting those who endeavoured to 
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persuade the ignorant that they ought to 
grumble, and grumble they accordingly 
did. Itwas not difficult to foresee tliat 
there was a determination among some of 
all creeds and of all shades of character, to 
take the first opportunity of outvoting a 
ministry which had become obnoxious 
from its popularity and power ; and, in 
disgust at a coalition which comprised 
opposite parties ready to risk the perma¬ 
nent welfare of the kingdom for the 
gratification of personal hate, the mi¬ 
nisters courted a defeat which involved 
an insult to the sover<;ign, and retired 
from the service of an ungrateful public. 
On the proposal for the annual allow¬ 
ance for maintaining the dignity of the 
crown—less, however, by nearly two 
hundred thousand pounds than was 
granted to former sovereigns—the torics 
and radicals, who on other occasions 
would cut each other’s throats, shook 
hands over a concerted plan and out¬ 
voted the government by a majority of 
twenty-nine. It was in deference to tins 
honourable coalition that the ministers 
retired. 

The following account of a Court 
held at St. James’s will inform our 
readers who are the successors: 

The King’s Court. —On the 22nd 
of November his Majesty held a Court 
at his palace in St. James’s. 

A guard of honour was stationed in 
the court-yard, with the band of the 
Coldstream regiment of Foot Guards, 
in their state uniforms, who played 
during the time that the court was held. 

The King held a Privy Council, when 
Mr. George Robert Dawson was intro¬ 
duced, sworn in a privy councillor, and 
took his seat at the board accordingly. 

The Lord Chancellor had an audience 
of the King, and resigned the great seal 
of England. 

The Duke of Wellington, Earls Bath¬ 
urst, Rosslyn, and Aberdeen, Viscount 
Melville, Lord Ellenborough, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir George Murray, the Right 
Honourables Henry Goulburn and 
J. C. Ilerries, had all separate audiences 
of the King, and resigned their respec¬ 
tive seals of office, and then left the 
palace. 

At half-past two o’clock Earl Grey, 
and the noblemen and gentlemen com¬ 
posing the new administration, arrived. 
They were introduced to his Majesty, 


sn 

and kissed hands upon their several 
appointments. 

Earl Grey, upon his being appointed 
First Lord Commissioner of his Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

Lord Brougham, upon his being ap¬ 
pointed to the office of Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor. 

The Marquis of Lansdownc upon his 
being appointed the Lord President of 
his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Lord Durham, upon his being ap¬ 
pointed the Lord Privy Seal. 

Viscount Melbourne, upon his being 
appointed Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

Vi.seount Palmerston, upon his being 
appointed Principal Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, 

Viscount Goderich, upon his being 
appointed Principal Secretary of State 
for the (Colonial Department. 

Viscount Althorp, upon his being ap¬ 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Sir James Graham, upon his being 
appointed First Lord Comtnissioner of 
the Admiralty. 

The Right lion. Charles Grant, upon 
his being appointed President of the 
Botird of Control for the Affairs of 
India. 

Lord Auckland, upon his being ap¬ 
pointed President of the Board of Trade, 
and Master of the Mint. 

Lord Holland, upon his being ap¬ 
pointed Chancellor of the liuchy of 
Lancaster. 

'riie Marquis of Anglesey, upon his 
being appointed his Majesty’s Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Duke of Richmond, upon his 
being appointed Post Master General. 

The Earl of Albemarle, upon his 
being appointed Master of the Horse to 
the King. 

The Marquis of Wellesley, upon his 
being appointed Lord Steward of his 
Majesty s Household. 

Mr, Robert Grant, upon his being 
appointed Judge Advocate General. 

The Hon. Agar Ellis, upon his being 
appointed the First Commissioner of his 
Majesty's Woods and Forests. 

Lord John Russell, upon his being ap« 
pointed Paymaster General of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Forces. 

The Hon. E. G. S. Stanley, upon his 
boing appointed Secretary of State for 
Ireland. 
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Mr. Poulett Thomson, upon his being 
appointed Vice-President of the Board 
of Trade and Treasurer of the Navy. 

Sir Willoughby Gordon, upon his 
being appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 

Sir Robert Spencer, upon his being 
appointed Surveyor General to the Board 
of Ordnance. 

Viscount Anson, upon his being ap- 
gointed Master of the King’s Buck- 
Hounds. 

His Majesty held a Privy Council, 
which was attended by Earl Grey, the 
Marquis of Lansdowno, Lord Holland, 
the Karl of Carlisle, the Marquis of 
Anglesey, the Marquis Wellcslejyf, Vis¬ 
count Goderich, the Right lion. C. 
Grant, Viscount Melbourne and Vis¬ 
count Palmerston. 

Mr. Greville attended as Clerk of the 
Council. 

The following were then introduced 
and sworn in members of his Majesty’s 
most Honourable Privy Council: 

The Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
Viscount A1 thorp, the Duke of Rich¬ 
mond, the I'.arl of Albemarle, J.,ord 
Durham, Lord Auckland, the Hon. 
Agar Jillis, Lord John Rnssell, Sir 
James Graham, the Hon. E. G. S. Stan¬ 
ley, Mr. Poulett Thomson, Sir Wil¬ 
loughby Gordon, and Mr. Robert 
Grant. 

Lord Brougham was sworn in before 
the King in Council Lord High Chan¬ 
cellor of Great Britain. 

The Marquis of Lansdowiie was de¬ 
clared by the King in Council Lord 
President of his Majesty's most Honour¬ 
able Privy Council. 

'I’he Alarquis of Anglesey, was de¬ 
clared his Majesty’s Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Lord Auckland was declared by bis 
Majesty President of the Committee of 
Council appointed for consideration of 
all matters relating to Trade and Fo¬ 
reign Plantations. 

Lord Durham, as Lord Privy Seal, 
Viscount Melbourne, Viscount Palmens- 
ton, and Viscount Goderich, as the three 
Secretaries of State for the Home, Fo¬ 
reign, and Colonial Departments, and 
Lord Holland as Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, were sworn into their re¬ 
spective offices before his Majesty in 
Council. 

The King gave audiences to the Lord 
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Chancellor (Brougham), Earl Grey, and 
the Marquis Wellesley. 

The Duke of Leeds) had also an au¬ 
dience of his Majesty, and resigned the 
office of Master of the Horse to the King. 

The Earl of (’arlisle, it is understood, 
will have a seat in the Cabinet, but with¬ 
out holding any office. 

Lord James O'Bryen was the Lord in 
IVaiting, and the lion. Cecil Forrester 
the (iroom in Waiting. 

'I'he following are the further appoint¬ 
ments, so far as they have at present 
transpired: 

Mr. Denman—Attorney-General. 

Mr. Horne—Solicitor-General. 

Lord Hill—Commander-in-Chief. 

The Dukeof Devonshire—Lord Cham¬ 
berlain. 

Lord Plunkett—Lord (’hancellor of 
Ireland. 

Mr. Pennefather—Attorney-General 
of Ireland. 

Earl of Carlisle, seat in the Cabinet 
(without place). 

Rear Adml. Sir Thomas Hardy ; Rear 
Adml. Hon. G. H. L. Dundas; Captain 
Sir S. T. Pechcll ; Captain Hon. G. 
Barrington ;—Lords of the Admiralty. 

Hon. George Elliott—First Secretary 
to the Admiralty. 

Lord Nugent; Mr. R. V. Smith; 
Mr. T. Baring; Hon. G. Ponsonby; 
—Lords of the Treasury. 

Lord Howick—Under Secretary for 
Home. 

Mr. George Lamb—Under Secretary 
for f^olotiics. 

Sir W. Frceiuantlc—Deputy Ranger 
of VVTndsor Great Park. 

\Ve are in no apprehension as to 
the result of this change. It is one of 
men and not of measures ; for those of 
the Duke of Wellington’s administra¬ 
tion must be continued. are aware 
that the Duke declared himself against 
“ reform he spoke of his determina¬ 
tion to resist it, for he knew the mean¬ 
ing' attached to that word, and treated 
it accordingly. Earl Grey declares him¬ 
self in favour of reform, but he applies 
to it a meaning of Ais owtu Lord 
Brougham is Lord Chancellor. It be¬ 
comes Us to forget the dirty way thiougli 
which he has paddled into office, and 
console ourselves with the means by 
which he will be forced to paddle out 
again. The people” will see how 
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much they can trust to their patriots 
when the sweets ofoffice lie before them ; 
they will know how to appreciate the 
declarations of a man who points out 
the imaginary sources of their miseries 
and then mocks them by partaking of 
the salaries which he condemned when 
enjoyed by others. They are always 
betrayed by the trucklers for place ; they 
will now see that what their leaders 
insisted upon as necessary, while out of 
office, will be found impracticable now 
they are in it. They will be ])re- 
sented with a reform such as other 
ministers would be ashamed to offer—a 
mere ^.^p—a tub to a whale. They will 
be offered a retrenchment such as can be 
effected by reducing: our forces on sea 
and land—W'eakening our powers at 
home, and our influence abroad ; the 
country will be reduced and the debt 
increased, and when the patriotic minis¬ 
try can go on no longer without some 
new tax, they will resign their office, 
that the necessities of the country may 
have to be supplied by their successors. 
Partial changes must take place imme¬ 
diately ; a general turn out may be pro¬ 
tracted until the next session of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Thk Royal Family’s iNTiiNUKi) 
Visit to thk City. —It is impossible 
to describe the bustle which was created 
by the expected visit of the royal family 
to Guildhall, and we confess that we 
were not a little disappointed when we 
found that it was postponed. We anti¬ 
cipated a day of great delight at the 
civic farce, where a goodly assemblage 
of cits of both sexes were to have greeted 
their .Majesties and the (’ourt; but who 
can paint the chagrin of many a prudent 
housewife, who had purchased dresses 
that would have eclipsed royalty alto¬ 
gether. We could tell such talcs of 
woe, such stories of despair, that would 
harrow up the feelings of the most de¬ 
termined stoic. JIow many hundred 
dresses were “ put by," amidst the tears 
of the hapless owners; how many 
foolish fathers, who intended to show off 
ypung “ eldest daughters,’’ cursed for 
the first time the rabble which thej' had 
excited in the Pudding-lane Parliament; 
how many ladies who were to leave their 
counters to dine with royalty for the 
first and only time, went to bed to cry, 
instead of sleep, we know not; but as 
Mrs. Figgins, or Tompkins, or Simp¬ 


kins, we know not which, said, “ it’s an 
illvind that don’t blow nobody no gooil." 
The city dvcss-inakcrs have not had 
such a turn these twenty years. 

The late Princess Charlotte, during 
the very limited period she resided with 
her husband at Claremont, decorated 
and ornamented the interior of the park 
with several temples and resting places 
in various parts of the grounds, which 
Prince Leopold preservi>s with religious 
srrupiihsiffj, in the same state as they 
were when the Princess died .—Court 
Journal. 

Office of Lord Chauihcrlain U) the Queen, 
at. James's, N^ovemher 25, 1830. 

Notice is hereby given, that the 
Queen has appointed Thursday, the2-1<th 
of February, 18.31, for the celebration of 
her Majesty’s birth-day, when a Draw¬ 
ing-Room will be held at St. James’s 
Palace. 

“ ’I'he Queen will not require that 
any lady who has already been presented, 
should be presented a second time. 

“ It is expected that all ladies attend¬ 
ing the Drawing-Room will appear in 
dresses of British manufacture.” 

'I'hc coronation is not yet fixed ; and 
although March is mentioned, we doubt 
its being so early. 

The Court Journal, which generally 
contains several apologies for some pre¬ 
viously inserted impudent libel or false¬ 
hood, has had to make a shuffling 
excuse for abusing “ an illustrious fo¬ 
reigner, who is nearly allied to our own 
royal family.’’ In respect to some mi¬ 
serable trash, which reflected on this 
illustrious foreigner,” it observes, 

“We are not in a condition po.sitively to 
deny that any such allinsion was intended. 
But thus much we arc most ready, and in¬ 
deed an.xious to state foroursclvcs—namely, 
that, whelher sucli allusion was inttnded or 
not, we believe it to have been utterly with¬ 
out foundation. Wi- are finther anxious to 
state, that .similar allu.sions shall not again 
he found in our .lourn.sl (in relation to any 
peisons whatever, much less persons whose 
exalted station makes them the mark for 
malicious tonguesj without that positive 
knowledge on the .subject which is the only 
just ground for such allusions." 

IVas there ever such drivelling rub¬ 
bish inserted in a decent journal ? Any 
respectable print would be ashamed of 
such paltry excuses, and still more 
ashamed ol doing what could requite 
ihem. 
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Mr. O’Conneli.. —This wretched fire¬ 
brand recently insulted Sir Henry Har- 
diiige in some speech to one of his rab¬ 
bles. Sir II. Hardingc so far forgot his 
own dignity as to call for the satisfac¬ 
tion due from one gentleman to another, 
of courfse it was refused. He might as 
well have desired a hog to dance a 
hornpipe, or Mr. Cobbett to pay his 
debts. 

The Duke of Argyll is appointed 
Keeper of the Great Seal of Scotland. 

An exhibition of the living arti.sts of 
France has been opened in the gallery 
of the Chamber of Peers at Paris, for 
the benefit of the wounded in the late 
Revolution. The price of admis.sion is 
fifty centimes, and the receipts of four 
days amounted to 17.00 francs. 

The public have heard, and no doubt 
with regret, that all the workmen are 
discharged, and a .stop put to the New 
Palace; they will hear with much asto¬ 
nishment, that legal proceedings are 
cither actually commenced, or about to 
be, against an influential person in the 
direction. This report has given us great 
pain. We cannot forget that passion 
and prejudice heretofore urged charges 
that wrre not substantiated ; and we 
cannot but fear that change of circum¬ 
stances, leaving the party friendless, 
may have led to this extreme measure. 
We may not more particularly refer to 
the matter, although a few weeks—per¬ 
haps a few days—may unravel the whole 
mystery.— Afhenaum. 

Dr. Siebold, in his recent visit to Ja¬ 
pan, where he was imprisoned, has, 
nevertheless, collected a Japanese library 
of fifteen hundred volumes. These must 
be “ Curiosities of Literature.” He has 
also got a Zoological Museum, of three 
thousand specimens, and two thousand 
botanical articles. 

A great sensation has been produced 
in the theatrical world at Paris by the 
brilliant debut of a new female singer. 
Signora Tadolini, at the Italian theatre. 

It will not be expected that we should 
give an account of the court movements, 
when every day would bring us so much 
to record that no monthly periodical of 
ordinary dimensions would contain it. 
A series of levees, and of entertainments, 
which it is almost impossible to notice 
in detail, have enlivened us during the 
month. Their Majesties have attended 
both theatres, where the most unbounded 


loyalty was manifested by brilliant and 
densely crowded audiences. The no¬ 
velty of a sovereign and his queen con¬ 
sort, surrounded by the ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen of the court, attending a theatre 
was not a little gratifying, and the re¬ 
ception which th(* royal party experi¬ 
enced must have been truly satisfactory. 

Fatal Quack Doctoring. —Mr.St. 
John Long who was found gviilty of 
manslaughter in causing the death of an 
amiable young lady, and fined 250/. has 
been again practising his horrible system 
of quackery, and caused the death of 
a second victim—^precisely the occurrence 
which every body looked for at some 
early period, when the punishment for 
the first barbarity was only the forfeiture 
of a day’s profits. It is said that his 
income has been immense from pre¬ 
tending to cure all disorders by rubbing 
the skin off’. He has for the present 
escaped justice, though a coroner’s jury 
pronounced the verdict of manslaughter. 

The Theatres.— We arc again ob¬ 
liged to contract our notices of the 
drama, yet there has scarcely been a 
month in which so much rivalry and 
novelty were apparent. Each house has 
had its lion.” At Covent Garden Miss 
Taylor, the new and elegant Rosalind, 
has made a hit. At the other house a 
Mi.ss Iluddart has made her debut in 
liehudera. /Phe Adelphi has an exotic 
in tlie person of Mr. Uowne, quite a star 
in his way. The West London is 
crowded to overflows by the perform¬ 
ances of Madame Vestris. The Surrey 
and Coburg have their attractions, and 
the play-going world was never so much 
alive. 

Political Changes.— There was 
a time when honesty was the road to 
power: there are more persons arrive 

now by the ways of --*. Messrs. 

Hrougham and Denman defended the 
late unhappy fallen queen, and grossly 
insulted the royal family. It was in 
the course of that defence that his pre¬ 
sent most gracious Majesty was called 
to his face, in the House of Lords, a 
“ vile slanderer,” and branded as worse 
than an assassin.” Yet one of these 
worthies is Lord-Chancellor, the other 
Attorney-General. How long can such 
a state of things last? 

* A word struck out in time to san^ 
us all.—Finw/cr’tf JDcw'/.' 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 22nd October, at George Place, 
Lewisham, the lady of William Tucker, 
Esq., Commander Royal Navy, of a daugh¬ 
ter.—On the 20th, at Dee Bank, the lady of 
Sir John Gordon of Earlston, Bart., of a 
son. —On the 19th, at Doon Castle, King’s 
county, the scat of Robert James E. Moony 
ICsq., the lady of Francis Moony Enraght 
Moony, Esq., of a son and heir.—On the 
the Ist of M.ay, at Sindola, Mahabuleshuar 
Hills, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Archi¬ 
bald Robertson, resident at Sattara, of a 
son.—On the 27th October, at Bourn Hall, 
the Countess De La Warr, of a son.—On 
the 25th, at their seat, Stanley Hall, Shrop¬ 
shire, the lady of Sir Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart., 
of a son.—At Oak Hill, Kent, the lady of 
Captain William Simpson, R. N., of a son. 
—At Hastings’s Lodge, of a daughter, the 
lady of Frederick North, Esq., of that place, 
and of Roiigliarn, Norfolk.—On the 30th 
October, at North Runcton, Lady Harriet 
Gurney, of a daughter.—On the .30th, at 
Leyton, Essex, the lady of Isaac Solly, jun.. 
Esq.,of a daughter.— On the 2nd November, 
in Upper Grosvenor Street, the Hon. Mrs. 
Dawson Darner, of a daughter.—On the 1st, 
in Brunswick Square, the lady of William 
Clarkson, E.sq. of a son.—On the 28th Octo¬ 
ber, at Skendleby House, Lincolnshire, the 
lady of Major E. Brackenbury, K.T.S. and 
K.F., of a son.—On the 31st, ut Blyborough 
Hall, Lincolnshire, the lady of Captain 
Luard, 16th Lancers, of a sqn.—On the 
28th, at Cheltenham, the lady of John 
Garbett Walsham, Esq., of Knill Court, 
Hereford, of a son and heir.—On the 
the 30th, at Westmill, Herts, the lady of 
the Rev. H. Pepys, of a son.—At Trillick, 
near Enniskillen, Mrs. Wallace, wife of 
Mr. WaUace, Excise Officer, of three chil¬ 
dren, who, with the mother are doing ■well. 
—On the 2nd Nov. at Sanson Seal, the lady 
of Colonel Cnmming, of the Bengal ca¬ 
valry, of a son.—On the 7th, the lady of 
George Austin Moultrie, Esq., of Aston 
Hall, Shropshire, of a son. —f)n the 10th, 
the lady of J. Petty Muspratt, Esq., of a 
son.—Same day, at Chalford, Gloucester¬ 
shire, Lady Prevost, of a son.—Same day, 
at Bonehill, Staffordshire, Lady Jane Peel, 
of a daughter.—On the 18th, tho lady of 
Charles Hurst Gardner, Esq., of a daughter. 
—On the 15th, Mrs. Elgood, Wimpole 
Street, of a son, still-bom.—At Harringay 
House, Middlesex, on the 14th, the lady of 
Sir Francis A. Mackenzie, Bart., of a son. 
—On the 13th, at Wexford, the lady -of 
Richard Bolton, Esq., of a daughter ; and 
on the same day, at Sarshill, the lady of 
Samuel Boxwell, Esq., of a son, Tho ladies 


are sisters, and the children are first-born.— 
On the 9tli, at Restalrig House, the lady of 
Sir Joseph Radclilfe, Butt., of a sou. 

MARRI A.GES. 

Ou the 9th October, at the Chapel of the 
British Amhassador, Paris, by the Rev. 
Sir John Head, Georice Ramsay, Esq., 
second son of the late Sir V/illi;uu Ramsay, 
of Banff House, Perthshire, Bart., to Emily 
Eugenia, daughter of the late Henry Lemon, 
of the county of Westmeath, Esq.—On the 
14th, at the Cathedral, Cork, the Rev. 
Richard Jephson Rothe, to Letitia, third 
daughter of the Lord Bishop of Cork and 
Ross.—At St. George’s, Hanover Scpiare, 
Bernard, eldest son of Court Granville, Esq., 
of Calwich Abbey, Staffordshire, and IVel- 
lesboiirrie, Warwickshire, to Anne Cathe¬ 
rine, youngest daughter of the late AdmiiMl 
Sir Ilyde P.'irker.—On the 28th, at More- 
ton, in the county of Dorset, William Miin- 
day, Esrj., M. P. for the comity of Derby, 
to Harriet Georgiana, eldest daughter of 
James Frampton, Esq., of Moreton, in this 
county, niece of the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe, grandaugliter to the late, and 
niece to the present Earl of Ilchester.—On 
the 30th, at Grantham, 11. J. Lloyd, Esq. 
of Bishop’s Castle, Shropshire, eldest son 
of R. Lloyd, Esq., of Llamierbrockwell, 
Montgomerysbire, to Harriet Havartl, 
fourth daughter of the late Henry Jones, 
Esq., of London.—On the 2nd November, 
at Christ’s Church, Marylebone, John Ster¬ 
ling, Esq., of the Inner Temple, to Su¬ 
sanna, eldest daughter of the late Lieutenant- 
General Charles Barton, of the 2nd Life 
Giiarils.—On the 1st, at the Cathedral 
Church, Chichester, John Braysher, Lsq., 
of his Majesty’s Customs, to Ellen, eldest 
daughter of the late James Young, Esq., 
of Oviiig, Sussex.—On the 20th,October, at 
the Parish Chiireh of Aiighauincin,Sir.JainC8 
Stewart, B.art., of Fortstewart, to Jane, 
fourth daughter of the late F. Mansfield, of 
Castlewray, Esq.—Captain Samuel Camp¬ 
bell Rowley, of his Majesty's .ship Wclle.s- 
ley, brotlier of Viee-Admiral Sir Josia-s 
Rowley, Bart., K.C.B., to Mary, only 
daughter of the late Edmund Crony ii, Esq. of 
Newtown, county of Kilkenny,—On the 
2nd November, at Plymouth, T, H. Holber- 
ton, E.sq., surgeon, Hampton, Middlesex, to 
Pliizabeth Vaughnii, youngest daughter of 
Lieutenant-General Nelson— At 111, George 
Street, Edinburgh, on the 5th, William 
Miller, Esq., of Monkcastle, to Anna Maria, 
daughter of the late Admiral Campbell of 
the Portuguese service.—On the 9th, at 
Bathwick, the Rev. Asgill Colville, Vicar of 
Mifisomer-Nortos, nephew of the late Gene- 
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ral Sir C. Asgill, Bart., G.C.H., to Maria, 
fourth daughter of tiie late Edmund Bro- 
de.rip, Esq., of Wells.—On the 8th, at 
Wirksvrorth, Edward D. DavenpoJt, Esq., 
of Calveley, to Caroline Anne, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Richard Hurt, Esq., of Wirksworth, 
in the connty-of Derby.—On the 11th, at 
St. Marylebone, G. J. Grange, Esq., eldest 
son of the late Edmund Grange, Esq., of 
Dublin, and nephew to Sir Charles D'Oyley, 
Bart., to Mary, daughter of the late Edward 
Dawson, Esq., many years Standard Bearer 
to the Hon.Band of Gentleman Pensioners. 
—On the 6th, at the British Ambassador’s, 
Paris, by the Right^Rev. Bishop Luscombe, 
the Rev. Peter Cotes, M.A., to Harriet 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the. late R.'v. 
Charles Barton, of Rownhains, Hants, and 
Rector of St. Andrew’s Holborn.—On the 
Iftth, at St. George's Bloomsbury, W. Bruce, 
Esq., M.D., late of Madras, to Letitia, 
youngest,daugbter of tbe late Captain Bleii- 
nerhassett, of his Majesty’s service. 

DEATHS. 

On the 9th November, at her house in 
Bedford Square, Mrs. Mary Carden, aged 66 
years, relict of the late James Carden, Esq., 
of the same place, who died April 25th, 
1829.—At Aix-la-Chapelle, on the 15th of 
September, Edward, the eldest son of Ed¬ 
ward Wilkinson, Esq., of Point House, 
Blackheath. Moral excellence, philan¬ 
thropy, and true piety adorned this gentle¬ 
man’s character, and made his death a deep 
aOSiction, not only to his bereaved family, 
but to all that knew him.—At Calcutta, on 
the 2.3rd of May last, after ten days’ illness, 
Andrew Stirling, Esc^., Secretary to Go¬ 
vernment in the Persian department, and 
Deputy Secretary in the secret and political 
departments, in his 36th year.—On the 15th 
October, at Bath, the Hon. Lady Horton, 
relict of the late Sir Watts Horton, Bart., 
of Chadderton Hall, county of Somerset, 
and youngest sister of the Earl of Derby. 
At Paris, Matilda, the lady of Sir Belling¬ 
ham Graham, Bart., of Norton Conyers, 
Dublin.—On the 21st in Gloucester Place, 
Lady Pepys, in her 82nd year.—Same day, at 
his house in Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, Thomas Kinnenr, E.sq.—On the 12th 
September, at New York, Bishop Hobart, 
in his 55th year.—On the llth October, at 
Jonesborough Glebe, the Rev. T.W. Dixon, 
rector of that parish, and formerly curate 
of St. Peter’s, Drogheda.—On the 26th, 
Dorothy Bariett Leonard, the wife of Sir 
Thomas Barrett Lennarcl, Bart., of Belhus, 
Essex, and daughter of Sir John St. Aubyn, 
of Clowance, Cornwall.—At St. Margaret’s, 
Cheltenham, the Hon. Charlotte Juliana, 
wife of Colonel Carrington Smith.—On the 


1st November at Wentworth House, in her 
43rd year, Lady Milton.—On the 31st Oc¬ 
tober, in Bury Street, St, James’s, Major 
General George Hill, late of the 3rd 
Guards.—On the 24th, at Brighton, the 
Rev. William Yates, in his S/th year ; and 
on the 1st November, Sophia Yates, his 
sister, in her60th year.—On the 1st, at Wal¬ 
thamstow, Mr. Thomas Dunston, Superin¬ 
tendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, in his 78th 
year.—On the 27th October, at Sturminster- 
Newton, in the county of Dor.set, John 
Ring, Esq., surgeon, of Upper CImrIotte 
Street Fitzroy Square.—On the 29th, at 
his house in Great Chesterford, Essex, 
James Magenis, Esq., M.l).—At Edinburgh, 
on the 2(ith, the Right Hon. Lady Char¬ 
lotte Leslie.—At W.althainstow, Essex, Sir 
Robert Wigram, Bart., in his 87th year.— 
At his house, in the parish of Kilmuir, Isle 
of Skye, on the 10th, Lieutenant Soirle 
Macdonald, at the very advanced age of 106. 
He has left three children under ten years 
of age.—t)n tbe 5th November, at Black- 
heath, Major-General Sir Charles Philip 
Belson, K.C.B., in his 57tli year.—On the 
llth of June last, on board t'ne Honourable 
Company’.s ship Clive, up the Persian Gulf, 
Thomas William Pitcher, Midshipman, 
aged 17 years, of the jungle fever, second 
son of Henry Jones Pitcher, of Charlton, 
Esq., near Dover, and grandson of Thomas 
Pitcher, Esq., of the Grove, Blackheath.— 
On the 30th October, at his residence, Dix’s 
Field, Exeter, Sir Henry Carew, Bart., of 
Haccombe, in the county of Devon, in his 
r)2nd year.—On the SthNovember, in Derby 
Street, Westminster, Charles Sinclair Cullen, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, of a disease of the 
heart.—On the 2nd, Captain Edward Ruth- 
eram, C.B., R.N., in his 78th year. Cap¬ 
tain Rutherain commanded, in tbe celebra¬ 
ted battle of Trafalgar, his Majesty’s ship. 
Royal Sovereign, bearing the flag of Lord 
Collingwood.—On the Srd, at the Vicarage, 
Henbury, the Rev. Walter Trevelyan, in 
his 68th year.—On the 14th, at his house, 
York Terrace, James Bulier, Esq., clerk of 
his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Coun¬ 
cil.—On the llth, at 38, Cadognn Place, 
Miss Lloyd, aged 102.—On the 14lh, 
David King, Esq., of Rodney Buildings, 
New Kent Road, many years a magistrate 
for the county of Surrey, in his 68tb year. 
—On tlie 13th, Mrs. Lievesley, many years 
matron to tlie Foundling Hospital, which 
office she filled with credit to herself and 
satisfaction to tlie Governors.—On the 17lJ», 
at Sandwich, the Rev. William Wod.sworth, 
M.A., rector of St. Peter’s, ijn that town, of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and chap¬ 
lain to Lord Palmerston. 
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Bridge, the Devil’s, description of, 342 
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Figgins, 216 
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--May, 217 

- . June, 282 

-July, 387' 

Fatal Compact, 308 

Fatal Prediction, the, by W. C. Stafford, 
esq., 190 

Fawcet, Mr., retirement of from tovent- 
garden theatre, 289 

Feast of Darius, an Eastern romance, 353 
Female Antiquary, 229 


Female Character, sketch of the French, 
270 

Female Sculptor, 355 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, 214 
F’ggins’s, Mr., complaint in the common 
council, 216 

Fine Arts, 44, 99, 152, 213, 279, 376 
Fire kinsr, attack on, by Mr. Wakley, 103 
Fire-proof apparatus of Chevalier Aldini, 
100 

Fires, Argyll-rooras, 102 

-, Rendlesham-house, 102 

-, English Opera-house, 102 

Forgery bill, effect of Mr. Peel’s, 286 
Francis the First, character of, 144 

• ---, surrender of, 146 

-, captivity of, 147 

Gabriel Hundy’s first epistle, 342 
Game of Chess with the Devil, legend of, 
142 

Gas companies, death of Mr. Winsor, the 
founder of, 287 
Gasperoni, the bandit, 16 
German Brides, the, a tale, 176 
General mourning, 387 
George IV., memoir of, 377 

-answer of, when three years 

old, to the .society of Ancient Britons, 
378 

-anecdote of, 378 

- education of, 379 

-companions of, 380 

- marriage of, 383 

-accession of, 384 

-death of, 389 

Gibraltar, St. Michael’s cavern at, 343 
Glee club, the old, 98 

-, the union, 98 

Goethe, interesting particulars of bis life, 
321 

Grecian Daughter, criticism on, 47 

Harpolyre, a new musical instrument, 99 
Henriette, founded on an incident in the 
French revolution, 74 
Herculaneum, new discoveries in excavat¬ 
ing, 42 

Horticultural society, embarrassment of the, 
103 

Hume, Mr., the principles of, 159 
Hungerford market, proposed new, 38 
Hunt, the Easter, 217 
Hymeneal agency office in France, 287 

Insanity, case of alleged, of Mr. Davis, 40 

---^ of Mr. Anderdon, 41 

-, of a noble lord, 41 

Insurance office for beauty, 38 
Inundation, dreadful, at Canton, 162 

• -—--j at Vienna, 162 

Jews of Barbary, present condition of, 257 

-j ambition of, 257 

-, cowardice of, 298 

- - — ——— hospitality of, 301 
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Jews, the English, 240 
■ -, objections to the con¬ 

version of, 242 
Jews’ love of trade, 352 
Journal of a Lady of Fashion, 66 

Kemble, Miss Fanny, performance of, 47,165 
King’s illness, the, 286 

Lady of Fashion, journal of, 66 
Ladyof Quality, diary of, in 1710, 139, 194 
Lady’s Magazine, abuse of in the Age, 160 
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Lawrence, Sir Thomas, biography of, 34 
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Devil, 142 

Libel on Mr. Holmes, M. P., 288 
Liberals, French, and prince Polignac, 40 
Literary Intelligence, 43, 97, 151, 212 
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Literary Gazette, honesty of, 288 
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Madrigals, society of, 46 
Manners, an essay on, No. I., 235 

-^ No. IL, 237 

Marignan, battle of, 144 
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Marriixge, reflections on. 
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Memoir of his late Majesty George IV., 377 
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215, 286, 389 

Morning Journal, judgment for libel, 102 
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Music, 46, 98, 157, 214, 281, 376 
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Musical wonder, Michael Boai, 377 
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Obstinacy of the duke of Wellington, 1.59 
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-—, anecdote of, 98 
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Penshurst, journey to, 69 
Penshurst (lastle, history of, 118 
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Prediction, the fatal, by W. C. Stafford, 188 
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216 
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Wilson’s, 160 
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Quinta of Salinas, 314 
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room, 217 

Radicals, French, excesses of, 217 ’ 
Recollections of Sir Thomas Lawrence, by 
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Reflections on marriage, 271 
Reproof, a noble, 357 
Reptiles, enormous, 107 
Rhyne, airs of the, notice of, 281 “ 

Ring, the, a fragment, 123 
Robert the Devil, notice of, at Covent-gar¬ 
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Roman C.atliOlics, superstition 6f, 350 

Royal Academy, exhibition of, 279 

Scattermann, a German tale, 82 
Sculptor, a female, 355 ^ 

Sectarian Characters, 350 
Sentimental Courtship, 271 
Shec, Mr., elected president of the Royal 
Academy, 44 

Siddons, Mrs. H., retirement from the 
Stage, 221 

Sketch of French Female Character, 270 
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Spanish Husband, notice of a, Drury-lane, 
289 

Stage Coaches, essay on, 185 
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British MuseuiU, 226 

Stephens, Miss, at Drury-lanc, appearance 
of, 221 

Stevenson, Rowland, the fugitive, his pur¬ 
chase of a farm, 102 

Taste in Dress, 276 

Teddy the Tyler, notice of, at Covent-gar- 
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Theatrical Anecdote, French, 221 
Tiinbuctoo, interesting description of, 374 
Tragic Drama, observations on, 248 

Vestry-meeting at Christchurch, 217 
Vittrria Colonna, Marchesana di Pescara, 
life of, 169 

Voltaire’s Tragedy of Zaire, 221 
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Wellington, the duke of, ironically accused 
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Welsh Women, 314 
Whist, 5 
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William IV. accession of, 389 

-oaths of, 390 
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Woodham, Miss Fanny, memoir of, 282 
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150 
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Bacon’s Life and Times df Francis I., 143 
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9.5 

Beitha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 212 
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37.5 

Briefless Barrister, tales of a, 90 
Browne’s, Miss M. A., Poems, 97, 208 
Byron, Lord, Moore’s life of, 20, 148 
B^tou, Lord, conversations on religion 
with, 362 

Caillie’s travels in Tiinbuctoo, 374 
Cemetery Company, the prospectus of, 371 
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Chivalry, the days of, 367 
Chronologv, Conversations on Comparative, 
150 

Classical Family Library, 29, 149 
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Comedies of Molieie, translations into 
vcr.se from, .SO7 
Constable's Miscellany, 204 
Conversations on religion with Lord By¬ 
ron, 362 

Creation, a poem, by W. Ball, 206 

Death-bed Scenes, 279 
Derwentwater, a tale of 1715, 209 
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Drawing-Book, the Oxford, 277 
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Art of, 277 
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Emigrant, Memoirs of an, 204 
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Book of, by J. V. Douville, 151 
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Historiqpl notices of the Reformation, by 
the Rev. H. C. U’Donoghue, A.M. 362 
History, Romance of, 271 
Lay, the Traveller's, by Tliomas Maudei 
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Lay of the Desert; a poem, 375 
Life, the Game of, by Leitch Ritchie, 211 
Literary and Political Characters, Anec¬ 
dotal Reminiscences of, 150 
London, panorama of, 211 

Maunder’s Treasury of Knowledge, 49 
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Mineralogy, an Introduction to, by J. R. 
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Mirror of the Graces, 93 
Moore’s Life of Byron, 20, 148 
Moses, veracity of the Books of, 278 
Mount Sinai, a poem, byW. Phillips, 205 
Music, History of, by W. C. Stafford, 20.5 

Oxford Drawing-Book, by N.Whittock, 277 

Panorama of London, 211 
Fere la Gliaisp, brief description of, 371 
Poetical Sketch-Book, by T. K. Hei vey, 275 
Potamology, 37 0 ^ 

^ Prospectus of the General Cemetery Com¬ 
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Reformation, historical notices of, 362 
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Cliffe, 150 

Repentance and other Poems, by Mary Ann 
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Rooliefoncauld dcs Dames, 28 
Romance of History—Spain, by Don T. dc 
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Rome, peculiar doctrines of the cburch of, 
by O’Donagliue, 306 

S.iilor Boy, 37 j 

Satan, a poem, by Robert Mouigomery, 25 
Servant’s Adviser, the Female, 1.50 

•- Guide, the, and Family Manual, 
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Spirit of English Tragedy, 211 

Topographical Dictionary, by John Gorton, 
150 

Tragedy, Spirit of English, 211 
Traveller’s f>ay, by Thomas Maude, 278 
Treasury of Knowledge, Maunder’s, 149 
Turkish Empire, tour through some parts 
of the, by John Fuller, tsq., 202 

Undying one, the, a poem, by the Hon. 
Mrs, Norton, 357 

Veracity of the Five Books of Moses, by the 
Rev. J. J. Blunt, 278 

Views, illnstrative of Pugin’s Examples of 
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Young Lady’s Book, 29 
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Affections, Lays of the, 250, 252, 295 
Affections, Lays of the, No. HI. She never 
smiled again, 295 
Arab’s farewell to his horse, 361 

Babel, 361 
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P.avd’s Funeral. A Dirge, 322 
Bivth-Day .\ddrcs.s, by Incognita, 185 
Black and Blue Eyes, from the Italian, 
Agne.s Strickl.ind, 71 
Brhlal Song, 3ll 

Byron, lines by, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25 
-, poem by, 80 

Castle-Acre, ruins of, by Mrs.'riirnbull, 
Cleopatra, by T. K. Hervey, esq., 275 
Diince, tliemoonligbl, 232 
Despondency, by Mrs.'rurnbull, 240 

Eyc-s, black and blue, by Agnes Strick* 
land, 74 

Epitaph, by Lord Byron, 24 

F.-vrcwell, by John S. Clark, 15 
Farewell, the Arab’s, to his horse, .361 
First Flower of the Year, by Agnes Strick¬ 
land, 34 

Fragment, by Mary Ann Browne, CO 
Frarifois and his Dog, a poem, by Incog¬ 
nita, 129 

Funeral, the bard’s, 322 

Ileart’s-liase, to Hie, by W. U, Haywardi 
Esq., 248 

It.ilian Mendicant, story of, byLcigli Cliif6, 
65 

I cannot love but one, by Lord Byron, 80 
Italian Girl, song of tlie, by Mrs. Turnbull, 
118 

King, the, at the theatre, by Incognita, 
108 

Last Look, by Agnes Strickland, 19 
Lawrence, Tears for, by Incognita, 175 
Lawrence, Sir Thomas, lines to, by Incog¬ 
nita, 192 

-, impromptu verses 

by, 193 

Lays of the Affections, 250, 252 
Lines written in an Album, by S. T. Cole¬ 
ridge, 175 

-----—, answer to, by 

W. 'P. Bryant, an American poet, 175 

Lines to-, 347 * 

Lines on reading an ode to the menioty ef 
a father, by John S. Clark, 349 
L’lsolement, from the French, with tran* 
slation, 312 

Love by Arithmetic, by J. S. Clark,' 7? 
Lovers, the, sonnet by Leigh Cliffe, 237 

May, the First of, 243 
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My heart is with thee, 181 

Ode to the Memory of a Father, W John S. 
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O sing me no new songs to-night, by T. H. 
Bayly, cstj., 215 

O think of me to-night, by Miss M. A, 
Browne, 122 

Pere 1.x Chaise, thoughts on entering, 8 
Pescara, M.archese, sonnet on the death of, 
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Prayer of Nature, by Lord B)’ron, 24 
Prisoner, the, by H.^D. le S-, 134 

Reminiscent, the, by Leigh Cliffe, 187 
Rosalie, a poem, canto I., 264 

Seven Stages of Woman, by Agnes Strick¬ 
land, 207 

She never told her love, 250 


Song, by W. R. Hayw.ard, Esq., 320 
Song, by Mrs. Turnlmll, 345 
Sonnet, by Agnes Strickland, 173 
Stanzas, original, 87 

Tears for Laivrence, by Incognita, 84 
Tell me what’s love, by T. Moore, esq. 214 
Tell, William, 308 
The memory of the brave, 252 
To-morrow, impromptu, by R. Montgo¬ 
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